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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volume  9  of  the  Series. 


To  SirG.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  fcklucation. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volume  of  Special  Reports  on  Education  in  Germany. 

The  reports  deal  with  recent  changes  in  secondary  education 
for  boys  in  Prussia:  with  primarv  education  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony;  with  school  gardens  in  ftennany;  with  the  German 
higher  schools  for  girls,  and  with  certain  contrasts  between 
secondary  education  for  girls  in  Germany  and  in  England ;  with 
the  continuation  schools  in  Berlin;  with  the  growth  of  the 
Technical  Hieh  Schools :  with  recent  developments  of  higher 
commercial  education ;  with  the  methods  of  measuring  mental 
fatigue  which  have  been  adopted  by  some  German  students  of 
education ;  and  with  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  and 
the  care  of  neglected  children  in  Germany. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
with  which  the  various  Governments  concerned  have  permitted 
English  students  to  visit  schools  and  colleges  under  their  juris- 
diction, and  of  thanking  the  writers  of  the  different  papers,  and 
not-  least  Dr.  Bertram,  for  manv  years  Stadtschulrat  of  Berlin, 
for  his  account  of  the  Continuation  Schools  in  that  city. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  writers  of  the  various  jiapen* 
included  in  this  volume  are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions 
which  they  express, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

MlfHAEI,  PI  Sauler. 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 
December,  1901. 
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synopsis  ok  contexts. 


1     Noil 

CHAWEB  L 

l\iia»iM  i  jh».\.    The  cross-currents  in  educational  opinion  at  the  present 
urly  general  agreement  thai  England  needn  much  bottej  education 
nad  much  mon  ban  is  provxl 

of  agreement  rhal   would  constitute  such  a  "better  education." 

Divergence  of  opinion  (1)  as  to  th  ill  permci 

oi  education  preparatory  tonne  of  the  many  Forma  o  fd,  and  (U) 

o  the  different  kinds  of  commercial  education  necessary  for  different 
kind-  is  and  f or  ffflereitl  grades  in  the  husineMs  hierarchy, 

Increasing    prominence  of    educational   questions  all   over  the   world. 
Educational  unrest  everywhere.    The  educational  problem  greatly  difl 
in  different  countries  according  (1)  V  tuition  ;  (S 

differences  in  tin-  national  ideal  some  nations  bai 

task  foi  which  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  than  other* 
3}  to    the  powers    of  direct    control  ami    interfen 

-: i-i  1  to  the  stai<       The  problem  of  educational  reform  in   England 
intricate  than  elsewhere,     Historical  and  social  reai 
The  jnmits  in  which  England  has  dropped  liebind  her  rivals  in   tire 

which  we  have  retained  through  do! 
following  Continental  fashions  in  education*  -  in  man 

portance  to  be  awignfld  to  the  intellectual  elements 
in  education  are  being  forced  upon  lis  by  I  i  of  other  nations.     In) 

rings  with  it  the  risk  oi  losing  many  traditional  elenieui 
icational  value.       Bui    reform  necessary  and  urgently 
Full  benefit  of  a  large  educational  reform  not  completely  felt  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  What  England  has  to  do  is  to  readjust  her  educational  system, 
not  onlj   t  q  international   Fife,  but   to 

equip  Englishmen  for  what  is  likely  to  be  r  strain  of  competition 

twenty  or  thirty  years  hi 

CHAPTER  II. 

■    \.i  Sffi   0  tl  MMN    JN     RlQ  \lrh  TO    BSH 

tionvl  Question*  i  study  of  the  science  and  art  ol  education, 

it  has  led  to  improvements  in  methods  of  toftflhiii  the 

hygiene  of  school  life,  has  revealed  more  clearly  than   &vet    U  (hat 

'in  fundamental  aims  (about  which  there  is  th 
opinion)  really  govern  all  educational  effort,  ami  even  determine  in  some 

of  methods  and  what  is  moat  approj 
tions  of  school  work  and  discipline.    Some  oi 

stated.    Their  extreme  complexity  and  difficulty.     For  example,  what  kind 
of  u  life"  and  what  form  of  social  order  should  ek,  or  lie  required, 

to  prepare  different  sorts  of  children  and  young  people  for; 

arc  implicit  in  educational  controversy,    Hence  the  heal 
i  generated  in  discussions  about  educational  arrangement*.    At  I 

ent,  when  economic  and  other  conditions  are  rapidly  changing; 
pie  interested  in  educational  reform  rind  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
their  aspirations  into  words,  and  are  often  hampered  by  the  habit  of 


Uaiuc  forms d  argument   which  refer  to  b  and  no  l> 

tit  their  real  sympathies     But  in  spite  ol  the  difficulty  of  finding  e 
expression  for  educational  ideals,  the  latter  are  still  (possibly  as  much  at 
rvfv)  in  conflict,  am]  the  itruggle  between  ihetn,  thoti^li  inurticulat 
t  h«    lees  severe. 

national   system   of  education    i  iumluuth    or  explicitl] 

definite  theory  as  to  the  right  ordering  of  national  life,  The  establishment 
of  educational  unity  presupposes  general  agreement  a^  t<*  national  aims 
and  as  to  the  besl  form  of  social  organisation.  Where  two  ideals  of 
national  organisation  and  of  social  in  conflict,  and    thorn 

in  sympathy  with  the  one  ideal  are  lairh  weM  balanced  by  thoae 
ni  sympathy  with  the  other,  there  tends  to  be  aii  educational  deadlock  so 
Car  as  systetuatii  unification  is  concerned. 

Uut  the  State  cannot  cut  tin*  knot  by  severing  its  connection  %% i 1 1  ■  every 
kind  of  education.    It  U  committed  and  nece&sarilj  committed,  to  bearing 
part  in  educational  work,  because  the  latter  touches  essential  tnatten 
national  welfare,  *•>  which  the  State  cannot  be  indifferent 

The  difficulty  of  educational  problems  Lb  increased  by  the  fact  that 
u education "   is  an  ambi^im  ui tying   various   kind-    of    pOWOT 

which  ran  be  applied  in  contrary  directions,  and  made  to  produce  opposite 

Lite.    This  conflict  of  educational  aims  illustrated  by  the  oontn 
to  rural  education. 

Again,  we  cannot  simplify  the  problem  by  cutting  up  national  education 
into  separate  compartment*,  and  dealing  with  each  compartment  quite 
independently.  The  welfare  of  each  grade  "i  national  education  depend*, 
»ctly  or  indirectly,  on  the  welfare  of  the  ie<t,  and  the  welfare  of  tin 
*hole  system  of  school  and  college  training  depends  primarily  and 
tinuously  on  the  aims  and  tone  of  home  life.  Vet  what  may  appear  at 
iir>i  sight  to  be  the  separate  fragment  ttional  ay  duration 

are  sometimes  portion!!  of  two  quite  distinct   systems  of  education,  co 
ting  in  the  same  country,  but  embodying  very  different  traditions  and 
many  different  aims.     This  can  l>e  seen  in  France  ami  in  England. 

Comparative  statistics  of  educational  expenditure  arc  generally  incom- 
plete and  often  misleading  beOBUSC  tlie  grades  of  education  are  somewhat 
differently  class i tied  in  different  count  the  sources  of  educa- 

tional income  arc  very  various,  and  not  always  completely  enumerated  ; 
because  under  the  one  word  "education "are  lumped  conflicting  tendencies 

intentionally  opposite  results  ;  and  because  there  are  always  doubt 
to  what  kinds  diture  w national  education  n  should  be  right]}  held 

to  include,    No  mere  school  system,  however  elaborately  organised, 
reall  nsive  with  what  is  meant  by   national  'duration.      Hut  in 

tics  the  two  are  frequently  treated  as  identical. 

Different  nations  attach  special  value  to  different   ttenHa  of  secondary 
education.  The  German,  the  American,  the  French,  and  the  English  stand- 
point  summarised.    The  English  and  American  tendency  ia  to  lay  much 
exclusive  Btrees  on  the  intellectual  discipline  imparted  by  school 
training  than  is  usual  with  the  French  and  the  Germans.     1\>  tence 

of  the  English  view  that  education  ought  to  be  more  concerned  with 
physical  and  mora!  training  than  with  intellectual.    All  three  aspects  of 
education  must  constantly  l>e  taken  into  account  together.    But  it   is 
condition  precedent  bo  all  effective  education  that  we  should  know  what  we 

\g  at,  and  what  kind  of  Cl  nd  aptitude  we  Want  to  prod; 

The  Germane  and  American  n  thewhi  much  clearer  than 

the  English  aa  to  the  social  aim  ktion,    We  oscillate  between  one 

theory  and  another,  shrinking  from  either  extreme,  but  apt  to  fall  into  to 

com  pi  rtlich   misses  much  that  is  good  in  each  alternative.     Tnia 

gbt  preference  for  moderate 
ly  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  to  luticn  of  all  mm 

and   ethical   problem-   in\nl\  id    harmony  of  apparently 

ruths,  partly  t<>  an  inner  deadlock  of  conflicting  social  id* 
iu  the  sn]  i.ution 

Our   hesitation   is   also  due    n  of  the  comple\it>   e»i   the 

nfluences  which  really  cons!  mm      Educational  thought  all 


XI 

the  world  ifl  hiking  much  more  account  of  social  environment  in 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  BCboota  in  national  life.     Hence  there  ifl  much 
more   sympathy   with   the  customary   English  view  of  education.      But 

[al  environment  "  includes  not  merely  I  conditions  of  domicile, 

food,  clothing,  etc.,  but  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  surroundings,  and 
the  i  tradition. 

Kftdj  nation  (or,  when  a  people  comprises  very  different  type*  of  teinpera- 
<eh  great  element  in  a  nation)  seenis  to  have  woven  round  il 
■tiling  like  a  web  of  tradition.    This  ifl  thi  al  part  "t  national 

it  ion.    An  alien  system  of  schools  may  cut  and  injure  it     Heme, 
when  a  nation  feels  itself  in  danger  lily  to  foreign 

influences,  or  to  influences  which  would  weaken  what  it  instinctively  I 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  its  own  self-diseipline,  it  readjusts  its  system  of 
,  often  laying  Bped&J  stress  on  those  kinds  of  training  which  will 
t  y  it  against  it  I  forma  of  11  This  national  development 

tiou  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  present  >  irm:-,  because  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  cheap  m  COOL- 

munication  has  made  international  and  cosmopolitan  influences  stro 
than  they  ever  were  before,     These  influences  necessarily  a tfeet  education. 
s  are  made  to  balance  or  counteract  them  by  emphasising  the 
national  etemi  Ota  in  education. 

But  education  has  pot  only  to  concern   itself  with   environment.     Its 

work  is  complicated  by  ditfereneea  in  inherited  power.    But  in  any  case  the 

>f   this   or   that   out  of   many  inherited  aptitudes,  ami  the 

ree  of  encouragement  given  to  particular  kinds  of  ability,  depend  in 

on  environment     if  the  latter  word  -I  in  its  w  i 

In  cons-  of  the  complexity  of  educational  problems,  some  people 

a  inclined  to  give  up  all  hopes  oJ  oomprehenjuve  improvement,  arid  to 
argue  that  we  uionld  at  all  costs  keen  what  ted 

Hence  in  edui  lously  guarding  it  from  ou 

g  it  rather  than  trying  to  extend  it,  disregarding  a] 
in  the  process,  provided  th  first-rate  minds  are  produced  by  it. 

This  view  tinds  increasing  support  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  great  organised  ed neat  ion  ietO  promote  the 

rather  than   to  develop  and 
tion.il  ability.    But  so  closely  intertwined  trious  parts  of  national 

life  and    education  tii i  i-    to    keen  ftnj    section    n 

Qtact  from  mm  and  disintegrating  influences.     Mere  excluaiv 
it  a  practicable  remedy. 
Therefore   we  are  compelled   to  face  the  anestiotl   what   we  v. 

fa  to  accomplish  and  what,  witli  a  view  to  fulfilling 

I  on  thi* 
They  i nd icate  d  ed  unrest,  and  must  1  >e  rega rded  1 1 

ils.    Little  HL  Men  or  complete  break  in  the  < 

al  tradition.    M  neh  latent  wisdom  in  many  courses  of  disc]] 
and  i  wiling  which  may  be  momentarily  unpopular,     | 

seetns  to  be  a  growing  dislike  of  many  of  the  old  traditions.    The  discussion 
re  and  more  to  turn  on   the  effect  of  edncati>  ■Ini/t  and 

ethical    coi  as   as  well   as    intellectual, 

schools  have  paid  n  Continental  schools 

Bach  has  much   to  learn  from  the  other  in  seeking  tin- 
proper  mean.. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

The  achievements  of  Prussia  in  the  sphere  of  education. 

necialisation   the  c  istic  of    intellectual    life  und  of 

:is,ition  in  Germany.    The  initial  and  underlying  cause  of 
ihe  greatness  of  Germany  was  not  organisation,  but  ati. intense, 
and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  for  tint h. 

e 


Til-  induced    IV  ubmit  to  •  Cora  of  centralised 

control,  which  vs  been  resisted  in  England. 

The  effects  of  German  science  and  organisation  as  seen  in  the  Sphere  ci 
commerce  and  industry,  and  in  national  life.  The  indirect  effects  of  comr 
pulsory  military  service  on  German  education,  and  on  commercial  enter- 

Tlie  collective  Gteri  At  the  Paris  Exhibition,   LI 

The  contrast  afforded  by  the  British  industrial  exhibits. 

England'*  place  in  medical  research.    Contrast  between  England  and 
Germany  in  regard  to  organised  scientific  invi >ti^ation.    The  posit! 
''experts  n  in  the  two  countries.    The  diffi  ttude  of  the  two  nations 

irdfl  question*  of  s  Nation,    The  advantages,  and  the  sn 

nesses,  of  the  German  methods. 

In  Germany,  a  greater  love  of  abstract  knowledge  than  in  England  A 
fund  inal  difference.    Difficulty  of  producing  any  rapid  che 

for  strengthening  the  intellectual  side  both  of  our  educa 
I  i"f  i  ;  its  of  our  national  life. 

Unrest  in  German  secondary  education.  Its  causes.  The  problems 
especially  under  di  (l)  Relation  between  primary  and  secondary 

(8)    The    future    of    eJasricsJ    studies    in    secondary    pch 
(3)  Secondary  schools  and  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.    (4) 

r  of    in     academic  proletariat."    (5)  The  effect  of  secondary  educa- 
tion  on  character,    (6)  The  need  for  more  freedom  of  educational  ex] 
meat.     (7)  The  Frankfurt  Curricula,  and  the  postponement  of  the  begin- 
nings of   Latin    teaching. 
Summary  of  the  chief  features  of  the  present  oi 

(a)  The  variom  Hie  curricula, 

(c)  Linguistic  discipline.    (<fl  Method*  (e)  Study  <>f  modem 

languages.     (/  telleetual   qualifier  the    teaehers.     (g)  The 

primacy   of    the   Gyro  Hasten ;  its    historical    developments;  the    recent 

changes.    (A)  I  its  growth  ;  the  Abschluss-Priifung  : 
summary  of  M  privileges," 

Survey  of  recent  mn  r  opinion  and  administrative  changes  in 

rd  to  the  problems  (l)  to  (7)  above. 

Summary,  and  COHtr  <  n  Prussian  and  English  secondary  edu 
cati- 
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"  Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  hardest  tasks  which  it  lies  on 
each  generation  of  human  society  to  fulfil.  So  great,  so  difficult,  so  full 
of  unexplored  and  unknown  conditions,  and  opposite  and  apparently 
contradictory  requirements,  that  human  thought  and  wisdom  are  not 
wide  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  field  it  presents  to  them,  they  stand 

perplexed  and  baffled  before  many  of  its  important  problems 

We  come  more  and  more  to  see  how  in  all  its  parts  it  must  be  a 
combination  of  authority  and  liberty;  how  essential  it  is  that,  with 
discipline  and  control,  there  should  also  be  frank  confidence  and  trust ; 
how  teacher  and  scholar  act  and  react  on  one  another;  how  much 
the  scholar  has  to  give  and  teach ;  how  greatly  he  must  be  induced  to 

contribute  to  his  own  education,  if  it  is  to  be  a  successful  one 

Education  only  fulfils  half  its  office,  it  works  with  a  maimed  and 
distorted  idea,  unless  it  deals  with  character  as  [well  as  with  intellect ; 
unless,  again,  it  opeas  and  enlightens  the  mind  as  well  as  directs,  and 
purifies,  and  fortifies  the  will." — Dean  Chtrch.  Pascal  and  Other 
.Sermon$,  pp.  217-218. 


(  1   ) 

THE   UNREST    IN    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 
IN    GERMANY  AND    ELSEWHERE 


Is  l!;nj)l  r|n|;v     NOTE. 

Vutumn   of  1900,  the  Board  of    Education  charged  000 

with  the  duty  <»r  visitfbg  the  Paris  Exhibition  with  q  view  to  pre- 

n  its  educati  \  study  of  the  Exhi- 

evinced  mo  that  it  would  lion 

speeifteall  Education/1  as  if  it  u  parate  t; 

:   much  that  was  shown 

I  ion  onK  became  apparent  when  Hit*  industrial 

1  Lidied.  I  ural  that  this  should 

ducation  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  but  one 

aspect  of  national  life  and  01;  -lated  expressions 

it lonal   1  rid  intention,     Moreover,  at   Paris,  t& 

1  was  rendered  seriously  incomplete  by  the  abs< 

er  fully  explained)  <>f  a  German  exhibit.    But  the  results  of 

nan  education  were  remarkably  conspicuous  in  other  parts  of 

the  i  on.    Again,  much  that  was  of  great  importance  to  the 

student  of  educational  work  WHS  shown  elsewhere  than  in  the  edu* 

anal  section.    Much  was  shown  in  the  department  of  bo 
econ  1  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Municipality  of  Pa] 

ii  (and  th  of  educational  effort  ill-represented  ebewhere) 

in  the   j  oi   Catholic    Missions;     much  in  the   galleries  of 

paini  '  sculpture,  and  of  hi  Of  course,  the  n 

atial  parte  of  an  odu<  u  '  be  put  u  king- 

eases  chibil  ion.    But  it  is  surprising  h/OW  much 

be  done  by  means  of  such  an  exhibition  (especially  if  it  is  inter- 
<  visitors  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  explain, 
:  to  comment  on,  what  is  shown),  to  enable  a  student  to  pet  a 
id  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  very  different  tj  |  tools 

institutions  which  n  3  k  system  of  education/1 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistal  o-call&d  u  educational 

•u  "  of  any  exhibition  as  being  in  itself  s  sufficient  indication 
of  the  aim  and  spirit,  or  even  of  the  methods,  of  the  educational 
of  the  nations  exhibiting,    \ or  is  anj  one  man  competent 
to  all  that  was  shown  at  Paris,  even  bj  any  one  country, 
ent  to  point  out  thesignifii  ions 

tach  exhibit.    VTot  this  is  in  9ome  res]  ©most  important  task 

II.    Instead,  therefore,  of  myself  preparing  a  detailed 

'  actually  shown   in   the  &tion  strictly 

ig,  the  tl 
ive  exhibits  wen*  the  French,  the  British,  ;mrl  that 
rica),  I  have  felt  it  better  tc 
lp  of  nmny  other 
ling  in  succession  with  those  branchea  of  educational  effort  which 

Tit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    *^ne 
e   \  oli  1 1,  cry   Education,  ural 

ts  of  rdii. 

§m  \ 
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the  United  States  of  America ;   another,  which  is  supplementary 
to  two  volumes  On  Colonial  Bducation  already  issued  in  this  series, 
deals  chiefly  with  the  education  of  native  races  ;   another  with  the 
domestic  science;   Another  with  education  in  Scandi- 
navia, Holland,  Hungary,  eK  iier  with  education  in  Russia 
and    Japan  ;     while    the                    volume    heals   of,   education   in 
Germ  toy,  with  special  red              t)0  the  points  of  contrast  between 
German  education  and  our  own.     It  will  be  noticed  that  not  all 
the  papers  in  these  volumes  have  lieen  written  with  special  reference 
to  what  was  shown  at  Paris.     But  those  which  were  prepared  other- 
H'ntlv  into  the  general  scheme. 
Educational  opinion,  all  OVBT  the  world,  is  in   rather  a  feverish 

stat«',  and  in  the  following  pages  1  h  mpted  to  discuss  the 

causes  of  tli  adary  education  which  is  noticeable 

my,  iii  France,  and  in  the  United  Si  a.  as 

well  aa  in  England.    It  has  no!  been  my  duty  to  formulate  anj 

administrative  proposals,  bul  rather  to  examine,  as  dispassionately 
as  possible,  the  issues  which  must  underlie,  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  sphere  ol  adminii  ul.    Aly'aim  has  heen  to 

nrly  as  I  could,  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  which  are  raised 
at  the  present  time  bj  the  problem  of  secondary  education  in 
Germany,  France,  and  America,  as  well  as  etaawhera.  Though  J 
have  nut  shrunk  from  indicating  if  my  own  conclusions,  I 

have  tried  so  to  put  both  sides  of  the  question  that  every  reader 
form  his  own  judgment  from  the  facts  before  hiim  although 
it  may  well  differ  from  my  own.    The  complexity 
of  the  problem  is  so  great,  manj  of  the  Factors  in  it  are  so  mysterious 
and  incalculable,  that  anything  like  dogmatism  would  }*•  wholly 

The  questions   really   at    LSfl  kind   which 

sjMM'ialK  I  study  and  sympathetic  investigation.     And 

i  study  is  none  the  less  businesslike  and  practical  in  its  ultimate 

Its  for  proceeding  slowly  and  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 

tilings,  comparing  wliat  is  taking  place  in  one  country  with  what 

in  plaee  lueatinnal  systuns  in 

1  of  their  historical  development. 

I  friends  have  greatly  helped  me  by  leading  this  paper 

in  proof,  and  1  wish  t-i  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  then 

kin  Inesa,  though  by  mentioning   their  names  J  do  not  at  all  m 

it    they    neressai  dv  ith    I  he    views    which 

expressed  in  the  foil  u   thank  especially 

to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  G<  Mr  Spenser 

Wilkinson,  Dr,  I;    l\  Scott,  Mi    V.  J.  Hartog,  and   \I.     J     \ 
d  to  my  colleagues  M  ;  the  I  [on    W.  N   Br 

Mr    II.   \Y.  Orange,   and    \li.    V    L.   Twent  \  man.       \\  Ming 

the  Paris  Exhibition  I  learnt  much, and  saw  many  things  which 

lie  kindness  of  my  friend 

Mi     TV  w  here  bi 

helping  em  of  tl  nies, 

of  his  criticisms  on 
this  paper, 
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CHAPTER  I 

Is  what  is  written  about  education  at  the  present  timo  there 

eddy  of  opinion.    People  in  general  seeni  to  beli< 

>  r  ion  more  rh  i  believed  before,     At  any  n 

their  belief  in  i\  more  copiously  than  th 

do.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  believe  mos(  stronj 

m   t ho  power  <•!'   education  lire    beginning   to    utter    aim 

ilutionary  criticisms  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  schools 
generally  provide,    Thus  there  are  bewildering  crosa-currenUa  in 
itiunal    opinion.       Disputes  about  forn  educational 

administration  ai  all,  but  adary  importance.    The 

real  questions  at  issue  are  what  ought  schools  to  aim  at  producu 
and  tor  what  kind  of  social  order  in  the  future  ought  they  to 
generation,      If  is  on  these  points  that  the 
'"in  !  tbe  strung  feeling  engendered  by 

imposition    and    powers    of   various    Ixn 
authi  in  an  often  inarticulate  instinct  th 

kinds  o  -  arc  more  likely   thin  others  to  he  in 

sym]  ertain  tendencies  in  educational  effort.    Then 

■  il  feeling  that  we  need  much  better  education, and 
leal  more  of  it.     lint  then  is  very  far  from 
euienl  as  to  what  such  "better  education "  ought  to  consist 
On  this  point,  indeed,  divisions  of  opinion  Beeni  to  grow 
Educational  reformers  are  more  and  more 
And.  for  the  tini< 
in  the  odder  methods  of  education 
coming  rapidly  in(o  favour  ag 
But  on  one  at  all  events,  there  might 

ruent.     No  one  seems  to  dispute 

other  education  has  a  good  deal 

i  trade.     Y<«  (in,  whi  (below 

it  divergence  oi    opinion.      People  who 

study  tli*'  question  i  tin-  part  which 

es  can  play  in  pr  or  young  men  for 

There  is   an   almost    inliiiite   variety  in   the  form 

industrial  and  commercial  Ufa     And  in  each  farm  tl 

cs  in  the  business  hierarchy,  and  different  boys  start 

different    points    in    the    ladder.       How    many    kinds 

tnmercial  educati  pertinently  asked,  will  be  required  it 

I  to  prepare  practically  for  all  these  grades  and  l\ 

of  business  life  ?     Again,  experienced  business  men  are  far  from 

beinf  to   whether,  apart   from   the  above-mentioned 

diffej  m    m 

vhich    could    be    generally   pn  by   way   of 

Some  lay   i 
others  oj  qualifications  1,  others 

on  physical,  while  nearly  all   regard  general   alertness  of  mind 
■<f  intellectual  concentration 
woe  a  jj 
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much  more  importance  than  the  eariy  acquisition  of  fragments  of 
commercial  information.  Still  less  is  there  any  agreement  on  tho 
more  fundamental  Questions  as  to  the  kind  of  men  which  onr 
schools  ought  to  ami  at  turning  OUt;  whether  in  the  long  run 
it   would   increase  B  nation's  h&ppineSS  and    prosperity,   n<< 

moral  worth,  if  its  Softools  made  n  their  chief  aim 
to  produce  keen  bargain*  re,  men  with  a  sharp  eye  to  their  own 
pecuniary  advantage;  and  whether  there  is  at  bottom,  In 
individual  chaw  d  national  lit*.'  (and,  therefore,  in  the 

schools  which  have  to  shape  the  one  for  the  other),  a  m 
conflict  between  wba<  is  public-spirited  and  what  is  purely  self- 
seeking. 

Nevertheless,  in  till  those  countriea  which  take,  or  wish  to  tal 
an  active  part  in  modern  enterprise  and  international  affairs, 
there  baa  never  been  so  deep  an  interest  shown  in  education  as 

re  is  j<»  day.  All  over  the  world,  educational  questions  are 
fast  coming  to  the  front.  In  Prance,  Germany,  and  Rn 
In  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Switzerland,  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Now 
Zealand,  in  the  United  EUnjgdoin  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Japan,  and  even  in  China,  educational  prohlei 
demanding  an  ever-increasing  share  of  national  thought  In 
some  countries  the  problem  is  much  simpler  than  it  is  m  otheiH 
Some  nation  ellafl  for  evil,  toe  more  sensitive  tothe 

claims  of  tradition.     Some  bav<  reason  than  others  to  be 

ml  to  those  who  have  represented  the  older  educational  tradi- 
tion in  their  midst  Some  nations  have  a  tendency  to  fly  from 
one  extreme  to  another;  others,  to  joe;  along  in  a  middle  way. 
Some  art  m  the  habit  of  identifying  "education"  with 
what   is  taught  in  schools,  and  >re,  ol  regarding  a  tidih 

mised  school  sye  trily  the  Eruitful  kind 

tional    education.     Others  have    j»i>  n   healthier 

f  the  truth  that   education   is  bu1  pect  of  lifts 

and,   therefore,  as   varied  and   as   long    as  life   itself,  with 
result   that  some   of   their  children    get  a    very  much  better 
education  tli  nd  that,  in  the  community  taken  as  a 

whole,  the  intellectual  attainments  is  low,     Some 

ions    ha  ar    more  complex    task   before  them  than 

others,  and,  therefore,   feel   the  need   I  variety 

schools,  perpetuating  varieties  of  interest,  temperament, 

and  i-     Some  peoples  arc  much  more  homogeneous  than 

others  in  their  national  aim  and  in  their  outlook  on  lifc  The 
iii"iv  hi  rm«  tie-  ideals  of  a  people,  the  nan*'  naturally 

liom  tern   of  schools.      Sometimes,  perhaps 

from  an  ins)  i  individualism, 

a  its  i\  unity  into  n  b\ 

wing  down  on  itself  a  tightly~riveted  system  ol  8l  ttroi 

In  such   cases  educational  Arrangements  seem,  at  first   sight 
to   1  finality    which   closer   inspection    may  show    to   be 

threatened  by  the  accumulation  ^t  manyexp  within 

I  with  this  the  educational  oontrivani  i 

nor  own  country  look  like  a  Fbresi  o  res  without  am 
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i -I    means  of   storing    up    the  driving-power    which    the 

Is.      All   these  differences   |  on 

attention  of  the  student  of  national  systen  lucution. 

al     <!'  nt    time    he    is    n«>    less    stt n«  k     by    the 

that   everywhere  there  is  debate  as   bo    what    it    is  that 

ificiency   in    schools,      What  m  al 

rlio    fundamental    questions    ol    educational     aim 

rhich    are  often   talon   for  granted   as  it'  they 

had  been  settled   for  good  and  all      Eveiywhere  educational 

[moat  feverish  unrest.     Bvenrwhew  1 1 

Everywln  riments  ace 

bejel  it  the  hope  of  finding  some  better  adjustment  of 

school  and  college  braining  to  the  needs  of  modem  life.    But  in 
no  country,  not  ©yen  in  Ireland,  is  the  problem  bo  intricate  as  it 
tn  England.    The  problem  is  Ear  simpler  in  W  I  in 

Hie  traditions  which  help  ns,  hamper  us 
tier  educational  arrant  igo,  England  is  not 

"  lniil:  city  tlnil    IB  at   unite   in  itself/       The  variety 

interest,  outlook,  and  ideals  which  has  enriched  our  literature  and 
diversified  our  national  life  embarr  when  we  come  to 

the  possibility  of  providing  common  schools   for  the 
given   locality.     We  are  united  in  our 
ire  to  maintain  our  variety;  but  we  are  Car  from  being  united 
in  wishing  to  impose  mi  ourselves  any  common  form  of  inn! 
tual  or  moral  discipline     F«»r  centuries  we  English  have  been 
two  oat  her  than  one.     At  all  great  crises  in  the  intel- 

lectual development  of  Europe  we  have  U<  •,  conscious  of 
inner  dn  and  have  been  strongest  when  we  bai  I  to 

differ     When  either  side  has  striven  to  impose  on  the  other* 
kind  of  uniformity,  whether  in  belief,  or  in  matters  (like  education) 
which  necessarily  touch  the  nerves  of  belief,  the  result  lias  b 
stubborn  conflict  and  either  schism  or  compromise    Education  is 
a  in  training  which,  whatever  we  leave  out  ol  t  lie  curri- 

culum, touches  both  heart  and  mind,  and  rarely  leaves  either  M 
it  Wifl  befora  How,  therefore;  are  we  ever  likely  to  be  unani- 
mous about  education,  seeing  that  we  are  divided,  at  1 
well  as  in  mind,  in  our  ideals  of  what  is  most  desirable  in  indivi- 
dual character,  in  social  organisation, and  in  national  endeavour. 
Tie  al  in  origin,  are  all  the  more  difficult 

fla  van-  so  largely  unoonftcioua    They 
matters  of  instinct,  often  lying  far  below  the  reach  of  m 
lament.     Our  Intent  divisions  show  themselves  in  the  form 
h  our  educational  iirrangenieiits  have  been  compelled  to  take 
Oui  laek  l)Oth  of  formal  and  of  inner  unity. 

•n  of  the  laek  of  real  intellectual  unity  iu 
national  htc.     It  i>  the  effect  of  that  lack  of  unity,  and  in  turn 
another  cause  ot  it. 

It  is  no  accident  that,compared  with  her  rivals  in  theworldjEng* 

land  is  the  n  k ward  in  hei  >nal 

on.  Indifference  and  neglect,  much  as  we  h;»\<  suffi  red  from 

i,  do  not  alone  account   for  what  is  lacking  in  our  national 

of  instruction.     Individual  and  corporate  effort  have  n< 
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been  lacking,  and  b  no  country  has  Longer  record  of 

a  liberality  on  behalf  of  school*     It  is  not  the  result 
itionaJ  inability  to  educate,     On  the  <  onrrary.  Dearly  ewrv 
stii'l  lucation  would  admit  that  some  English  achooIs,botf] 

boys  and  for  girls,  are  the  fines!  schools  in  the  world.    It  is 
not  the  result  ol  !  incompetence  to  think  about  educati 

in  an  intelligent  way.    On  the  contrary,  out  of  the  small  nwnhcr 
nen   whose  during  the   last   four  oenturies  hi 

[pundly  influenced  education!  nearly  a  half  hs 

•  <n  Kii^lishrncn.  Otter  tuitions  have  hatched  Jcen 
from  English  nests.  Why  is  it  then,  i  hat  England  is  so  backward 
in  her  systematic   provision  of  national  education?     It   is  not 

iusr  s.u.  -h  systemsJicprovision  has  never  been  proposed:  On  tin1 

contrary  nee  the  Reformation  each  aide  in  turn  has  tried 

m  time  to  tine  hlish  in  England  the  kind  of  systems 

.ni.sit  ion  which  it  preferred.  But  the  attempt  has  always  failed, 

and  lias  resulted  either  in  a  dual  organisation  or  in  nothin 

done  by  the  State  at  all  This  inner  conflict  of  ideals  is  probably 

intense  now  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  past*  hut  it  has  qq\  d 
appeared,  though  at   present   many  people  find  a  difficulty  in 
wving  articulate  wion  t<»   what  they  instinctively  feel  on 

conditions  of  the  problem  have  changed,  and 
many  oi  the  old  formulas  do  n«>t  fit  I  situation     But   the 

instinct i  ice  <►!  choice  is  still  there,     In  souii 

have  drifted  unawares  into  a  position  which  is  not 
really  theirs.    Hut.  as  they  come  to  realise  what  the  issue  is  on 
which  they  have  to  make  op  their  minds,  they  will  quickly 
their  si<!  ;  if  means  changing  their  present  moorii 

Education,  at  first  sight,  way  of  uniting  a 

ion*     But  it  only  Is  in  uniting  those  wno  are  already 

ripe  for  union.    When*  nation  is  deeply  divided  on  fundamental 

questions  attempts  to  ei  such  divisions  by  plans  ofedu- 

onal  organisation  tend  to  set  up  in  rather  than  to 

encourage  unity* 

This,  it   would  appe  situation   whi  have  to 

laiei.     In  throe  points  we  ha  tar  behind 

in  the  educational   Btnif  insufficient 

proi  ia I    instruction    in    cheap    and 

bools,     and    much    of    the 

ual  work  prescribed  at  the  great  public  schools 

us  out  of  gear  with  tl  of  the  times."    (8\  we  have  also 

provision  of  kinds  of  technical. 

ntific  and    |  iliberatel)   and    skilfully 

adjusted  out  needs  of  modern  life,  or  to  what  are 

like!)  to  beoonK  la  within  the  lifetime  of  the  rising 

on.     In  r  example,  in   the  >ual 

♦  In   tlie  course    of    the    following  page*   I    hi  ured   frankly 

in  my  judgmc 
►Is.     In  clomp  so  1 

on,  if  not 

hat,    in    many 
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fur  secondary  Bchoolfl  of  rhr  older  English 
m  half  to  pridi  n  our  not  taking  time  by  the 

tting  deeping  dogs  lie,"  on  "not  doing  ill 
soon,'*  .umI  on  oot  being  "  viewy  "  -  expressions  «rhi<  i  uhb- 

tinn.'.s  used  ft  unwillingness  bo  look  ahead,  and  failure 

makepn  provision  for  gettins  the  best  advantage  out  of  a 

ht  tte  tnird  plaoe  (and  tins  matters  must  of 
all),  through  our  comparative  neglect  of  national  education 
the  better  p  century,  we  nave  in  Bom$  reepeota  b  leas  en- 

lightened public  opinion  I  to  than  have  some  of  our  rim 

i  nation  much  Le  lligently  interested  than  the 

Germans  in  method*  of  instruction,  m  the  curricula, 

and  in  tl  plication  of  the  results  of  scientific  stud j 

the  organisation  or  industry ,  to  the  development  of  commerce, 
and  to  the  administration  of  public  affeura 

It  is  true  that  hardly  any  change  in  French  or  German  educa^ 
has  not  found  some  one  to  advocate  its  imitation  In  i 
rule,  we  have  been  sturdily  insular  in  our  educational  ih 
imitative  ol  tin-  <  Continental  countries  than  thi 
been  ai  us,     [naularitj  is  much  better  than  indiscriminate  imita- 
tion (though  followrd  hy  the  other),  but 
insularity  is  mischievous,  when  it   pi  people  from  giving 
intelligent  attention  to  the  development  of  a  Hairs  in  the  world* 
We  have  loet  b  good  deal  by  our  excessive  insularity,  because  we 
have  failed  to  take  practical  heed  of  certain  tendencies  of  which 
it  would  have  been  useful  for  us  in  have  had  timely  knowledge. 

traditions  of  our  great   Engti 

able  thing  ,   education  Anywhere  in  the  world, 

tore  thai  fill  who  are  conscious  of  grave,  but  neiuedin 

'i  the  work  of  those  schools  to  urge  the  need  foi  reform,    But  id 
doinjL'  this.  I  well  know  that 

on  such    i  subject,  and  that   many  othei 
ilcl  probahlj  form  «  very  different 

on,  from  a  national  point  <  toe 

ical,  and  the    lark  ag   intellectual   loading 

public   icbooli  we    a     \\  I    feel    it    right    to    bu 

a  number  of  i  to  the  reader,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at  I 

oinl    for  nior  inquiry^     v<> 

how*  the  conditions   prevailing   in  differenl 

in    I  itln<  Hi    hi'o    the   interests    which    may    flow 

by  ait  ucessant  In  the  prooe&i  nl  unrecorded 

change,  thai    i  n  the  wl  inn. 

Bui  the 

public  nchool  bl  be  done  foi 

[tmeiil  uf  the  ordinar)  boy,     1  ah 
fcton  in  laving  thin  if  I  thought  thai  the  fault  lay  prima  i  flj  with 

<  m  tl  with  the 

fmm  the  lernand  for  ref 

muM  come,      Henre  the  need  For  public  dta 
tho*  personal!}  under  permanent  obligation  to  the  g\ 

a  hen  the 
ind  cornea  from  th  w  ill  adjw  to  it 

late.     In  the  meantime  the  great  s«  I 

that  they  might  v<  ban  they  have  lafc  waj 

of  1*  l  <»f  embarking  on  nmi  iment*  in 

i>1  v>   i !  I h'.  Arnold  l<  d  i  did  not  w nit  for  it. 
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For  i  . ample,  in  the  sphere  of  education  we  have  l<>st  some 

precioi  through  not  having  remodelled  our  methods 

of  modem  language  teaching  al  ilt«  time  when  the  Germanaand 

some  other  nations  wi»G  introducm  important    reform* 

in  r  ctioo.     Isolated  or  individual  warnings 

not  enough     The  nation  itself  musi   hi  to  bear 

individual  warnings  are  unheard  or  unheeded.     As  a  nu 

Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  played  an  important  pari 
in  this  very  movement  mprovemen!  of  modem  langu 

\I,t!i\  others  have  warned  their  ©ountrymen  of 
nificance  of  this  new  development  «>t'  education  abroad    I 
inch  warnings  to  be  effective,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
nation  must  hai  nrorked  uptos  certain  point  of  prepared-1 

ness  bo  aid  understand  tin-  warning,     this  state  of  pre* 

parednessia  the  result  of  a  long  piwesa  of  previous  training.    One 
great  rea  having,  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 

ally  effective  and  searchi  in  »>t  educational  discip] 

is  that  in  lliis  wa\ .  aial  in  this  way    only,  run  there  be   formed  a 

national  habit  of  intelligent  observation  ofth pum 

and  fl  constant  readinesg  to  overhaul  existing  an  its  with 

iew  to  tlioir  being  readjusted  to  the  new  oont  broughl 

About  by  the  adi 

(hi  t li**  other  band,   we  enjoy  certain  at  brougfa 

not  having  too  quickly  followed  Continental  fashions  in  edu 
tion.    So  far  as  oui  go    we  have  preserved   and 

developed  the  traditi* fa  certain  "great  style     of  our  <>wn, 

and  forcignera  are  beginning  ad   more  to  app  the 

merits  of  what  we  have  retained,  though  th«*y  are  less  blind  than 
we  0  -  a  keei  >h< 

characteristic  and   most  precious  tradition  <>r  Frcncfi   higher 
secondary  education,  bo  is  what  we  know  ;is     tin-  public 

rit ."  the  tuoal  characteristic  thing  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
English  training,    Neither  tin-  Germans  nor  the  Americans, 

still  less  tin  unlina\ians,   hav<<  any   such   rcullv 

native  and  special  mark  in  their  big  ichools.     It 

would  I  her  the  It  the 

English  schools  losl  their  ob  l,llt  ,il1st  ils 

the  French  Lyc4e  needs  raort  rporate  lift  and  n  the 

.ill-round  ph  and   inoml   t  which   is  jgoj    throu 

ihility  for  discipline,  so  tin- 
English  public  school  needs  i  much  higher  avera  intellect 

i  ttnl  interest  and  grcal  imp*  I  in  man)  ol 

ruction.     Each  has  the  tlufc  iwlitics,  and   mi 

n  much  from  the  other, 

have  paid  much  more  practical  attention   i"  the 
door  snorts  and  j  ication  than  have  either 

du- 
cation "  is  i  finch  wider  one  than  theirs,  and    fi 

intellectual     «  d  with  the 

English  *babit  oi  sending  laige  numb  and  girh 

I)  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  • 
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schnois,  where  the  influences  and   interest  &f  corporate  life  and 
the  intii  tmpamonship  with  others  of  the  Basic  (generation 

are  generally  thought  much  more  important  than  are  the  pin 
llectual  studies  of  the  place. 

We    have  novcr    made  an   idol  of   inl  I   instruction 

-  1  in  day-schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators 
h.vi  upheld  the  belief, (though  we  are  far  from  having  con- 
sistent!} livod  tip  to  all  that  the  belief  implies),  that  a  school 
jht  to  bo  something  higher  than  a  knowledge  factory;  that 
what  b  man  ^matters  a  great  deal  more  than  what  he  two 
thar  involves  main  vital  elements  besides  intellectual 

and  that  education,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  won!, 
■  and  a  discipline  affecting  heart  and  mind  and 
[y,  and  neglecting  none  of  the  three, 

thennore,  we  have  kept  ourselves  tree  from  thooe  restraints 
on  educational  developments  which  State  control  of  any  effective 
kind  necessarily  imposes.    Our  secondary  and  higher  education 
on  the  whole,  had  wry  little  tight4ac£ng  to  complain  of. 
though  our  primary  education  suffered  grievously  Grati  it  for 
nd  has  not  yel  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  produced  by 
ft     I  ys  believed  that  Bomeof  the  big] 

ds  of  learning  are  not  necessarily  printed  in  books,  hut  □ 
be  embodied  in  institutions,  and  that  some  of  the  noblest  com- 
binations of  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  seek  to  revive, 
►mi  of  corporate  life.  What  Thring  did 
at  Uppingham;  what  Miss  Muss  did  in  North  London;  what,  in 
a dineroi  Dr.  Arnold  did  at    Rugby;  what  Miss  Cleugh 

did  at  Newnham;  what  others  still  living  have  done  for  other 
titutxons  in  our  midst — this  creative  work,  in  which  a  great 
pours  itself  out   into  an  institution,  and  inspires  it 
with  a  new  or  with  an  in  tenser  and  wider  life,  is  possible  under 
the  ditions  of  educational  development  here  and  in  otir 

■id   in  the  United  Si  America,  hut  is  com* 

Jy  rare  under  the  tighter  organisation  of  the  State  Sol* 
in  France  and  of  the  Higher  Schools  in  Germany*    Our  English 
hig]  ndan    schools  are  in  reality  fat  n  organised 

than  :<  loosely-knit  federation  of  free  institutions,  li 

\.  i  Ttodo  very  little.    Our  conditions  produce  strongiy- 

rked  <litt  in  tone  and  character  among  spools  which 

lly  belong  to  exactly  the  same  grade  in  national  education. 

Tin i  econdiiry  schools  (and   the  same  thing  be 

i  in  parts  of  our  primary   education)  naturally  adjust   bin 

r  subtly-differentiated  preferences  on  the  part  of 
And  the  fact  that  the  difterenci  in  the  seh< 

make  the  various  preferences  p<  rsi,>i      Connected  with 
this  is  the  very  strong  and  loyal  pro- 

old  boys"  for  so  many  of  out  schools, 

Tip  hiirdlj  anything  to  compare  with  this  in  the  State 

lean  of  I  or  at  the  present  day  among 

public  Higher  Schools  in  Germany.    The  system  which  rai 
of   intellectual   attainment   also   tend- 
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obliterate  numv  of  the  marks  which  would  otherwise  distinguish 

school  from  scnool,  and  round  which  the  loyal  reo 

"  old  boys    Me  apt  to  gather.     In  the  sphere  of  priman 

(ion,  the  oentral  ndencies  of  many  local  authorities  (not 

to  speak  of  the  influences  of  the  system  of    payment  bi 

now  abolished)  long  delayed  the  growth  of  (hat  individuality 

among  Bchools  which    is  now  happily  showing  itself   in    all 

directions. 

No  Behoohoflfiters  in   the  world  lavish  more  time  and  thought 

and  strength  on    the  care   of  then*  pupils  than  the  English 

ghoolmasters.    On  what  may  be  called  the  pastoral 

side  of  their  offid  .uv  beyond  rivalry.     And  their  old punils 

never  think  of  their  names  without  affection  and  gratitude.    Hut 

' use  the  English  seoondaiy  schoolmaster  so  often  lives  among 
his  punils  from    morning  to  night,   he   bis    far    lees    time    and 

rigtn  do  spare  for  professional  studies  than  has  his  Continental 
tnterpatt.  He  is  much  more  the  friend  ot  his  pupils,  and 
much  fresher  in  his  sympathies  with  the  interests  of  young 
people.  But  he  is  far  less  of  a  student  ;  as  a  rule,  is  much 
learned;  and  is  Often  a  hardened  amateur  in  his  method  of 
teaching. 

The  general  result  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  our  secondary 
and  higher  education  is  that  (whatever  l>e  its  merits  or  defects) 
our  s  to  he  more  naturally  and  thorough]  nial 

to  tl-  ///  af  ike  people  ifnmsdiah  it  than 

are  the  corresponding  systems  in  France  or  Germany.  But 
whether  our  gr*  Is  are  turning  out  boys  of  the  Kind  of 

aptitude  and  trained  intellectual  interest  which  the  present 
tunes  require,  is  another  question,  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  Est  too  large  s  number  of  eases  our  secondary  schools  for 
boys  tail  to  make  tuch  as  should  be  made,  and 

could  be  made,  of  the  BJ  -  rial  on  whir])  they  have  t<> 

work  In  order  that  oeurageand  devotion  may  not  be  wasted, 
we  need  Sir  more  alert  inteUigenoej  far  mon  insight  into  the 
significance  of  social  and  international  problems,  and  much  more 
knowledge  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world  outside  that 
somewhat  limitei  of  English  life  from  which  the  pea 

part  of  our  public-school   boys  are   drawn.     Unless  tin 
come  quicklv,  it  is  to  b  the  intellectual  lead  will 

pass   from   the  great   public  t"   anc  | f school 

altogether,   a    ti  which  would   invol  b   in 

itiou   certain  to  be  hurtful  to  much  tliai   is  most   sxcelli 
in   English    life.      But    if  the  intellectual    side   of  our   English 
public-school    life    is    to   be    strengthened,    the    reform    will 
invol  in  the  present  disposition  of  many  school- 

masters1  time.  They  will  have  less  time  for  games,  because  they 
will  bav*  mere  time  to  study  and  to  the  actual  prepara- 

tion of  lu  order  thai  the  change  may  not  injure 

rhr  excellent    relations    between    masters    and    E 

(relations  which  are  quite  beyond  comparison  the  pleasant 
which  exist  in  any  >»  <  ondan  school  in  the  world),  there 
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an   increase  in   the   number  of  masters 
considerable  reduction  in   the  size  oi  many  of  the  "forms/*  for 
much  QQjQfe  (and  often  for  a  different  kind  of)  instruction  in 
rn    l.in  in   modern    literature,   in    history  and    in 

and   fin-   a   much  more    systematic   attention   to 
boos   of   teaching.      What  is  wanted  is,  not  "mere  prattle, 
without  but  practice  enlightened  by  scientific  stud] 

aims  and  methods  of  teaching.    Clumsy, antiquated  mstb 
of  instruction  are  far  too  common  in  our  secondary  schools* 
r  public  schoolmasters  once  seriously  take  up  the  question 
bo  make  English  methods  of  teaching  the  best  in  the  world 
II  probably  bis  surprising  how  much  of  the  old  tradition  will 
be  quickly  discarded  as  obsolete,  and  how-  much  time  and  strength 

ill  be  found  possible  to  save  without  sacrificing  discipline 
intellectual  b  at  to  discipline. 

]i  ma]  1  what  need  is  these  to  make  these  reforms 

not  people  satisfied  with  what  the  public  schools  are  doing!   Hi 
the  public  schools  ever  been  so  prosperous,  or  ever  bo  eagerly 

j.l it  after  1    Why  should  anything  be  done  to  alter  amy 
meats  which  seem  bo  Satisfactory  to  all  concerned  ?"    The  ansi 
to  thifi  is  that  our  great  competitors  in  Germany  and  America 
-  d  the  pa 
The  Germans!)  seeded  in  getting  a  much  larger  propor- 

beir  people  to  go  through  an  advanced  course  of  mstruc- 
the  case  In  England.    They  are  working  up  the 
instruments  of  non-classical  secondary  education  to  a  high  point 
of  excellence  and  precision.    'Tl  anaged  to  rncul 

lind  and  a  disposition    towards  intellectual 

ition  and  co-operation    to  n  degree   quite  unparalleled 

They   have  overcome,  by  various  means,  thi 

individualism  which  baffles  efforts  at  timely  combination.     They 

have  induced  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  trust  to  th<>  wisdom 

thought  of  the  State,  and  to  submit  to  present  discipline 

and  sacrifice  in  the  confident  hope  of  future  gain.    They  nave 

skilfully  applied  education  as  an  instrument  in  furthering  their 

commercial   and   industrial   interests.     Whether  their   type   of 

nati  i  tion  will  in  the  end  prove  to  he  the  most  enduring 

and  the  most  capable  of  necessary  self-adjustment  to  new  n< 

as  they  arise,  are  important  questions  which  oly  admit  of 

not  wholly  favourable  to  recent  developments.     But  the 

feet  remains  that  our  hands  are  forced     We  canm  A  to 

•competitors  have  done,  and  the  immense  strides 

which   they  <mtly  made  in  the  commercial  n> 

-hut  our  eyes  to  tbe  extraordinary  skill  with  which  tl 

ducation  in  the  service  of  business  and  of  the 
modem  life.    We  shall  find  ourselves  virtually 
apelled  by  their  action  to  replace  much  of  our  old  educational 
ninery  by  something  which  works  more  economically  and 
turns  out  a  more  modern  fabric.    The  danger  is  lest  in  d< 
troy  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to 
ion    in    the  long  run   than  would   be  the   most    successful 
of  specialists  in  money-making  and  of  expert* 
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the  art  of  pushing  cheap  and  taking  mures.  What  is  needed  is 
to  keep  the  the  old  tradition  ami  to  weave  into  it  oauio 

a  modernised  curriculum.    But,  though  there  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  risks  involved  in  any  change,  few  will  d< 
that  searching  and  radical  reforms  and  exb  are  needed 

till  through  our  secondary  and  higher  education,  both  in  their 
general  and  in  their  technical  departments.  And  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  takes  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  to 
get  the  advantage  (or  bo  measure  the  real  results)  of  any  great 
educational  change.  It  is  only  when  the  influence  of  the  pupils 
trained  under  the  new  conditions  has  literal  through  the  whole 
iiuiss  of  public  opinion  and  of  national  life  that  the  effeot  of  tin* 
changes  is  fully  perceived.  There  \s  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost 
Wo  euuld  not,  even   if  died  to  do  bo,  reform  all  our 

indary  education  <t  a  year's  notioe,  Am  such  wholesale 
change  would  be  prevented  by  three  considerations:   by  the 

»rd  rightly  paid  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  many  excellent 

hen  whose  skill  is  confined  to  the  older  suhj  instruc- 

tion; by  the  uncertainty  aa  to  what  should  be  aimed  nt  l»v  the 
different  kinds  of  seconc  and  by  the  unpreparedneaa 

mblicand  professional  opinion  to  suhniit  to  all  tint  is  really 
involved  in  the  classification  of  schools  according  to  thofr 
intellectual  and  social  aim,  not  to  speak  of  their  curriculum. 

But  already,  so  to  sneak,  the  wolf  is  at  the  door.  We  have  to  lace 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  us,  under  the  I  ditions,  between 

twenty  and  thirl  -it  a  moderate  computation   to  remodel 

our  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  to  put  ourselves  (so  far 

instruction  i>  conoernod)ona  level  with  the  Germans.  During 
that  period  Germany  b<  not  likely  to  bo  idla    We  have 

therefore  to  look  ahead  over  ;<  period  of  nearly  thin  \  j  ears  and  try 
to  judge  what  is  likely  to  be  the  condition  or  the  world's  industry 

I  commerce  al  thai  ti  n  Germany  and  America  (not  to 

mention  other  countries)  have  been  enjoying  for  the  whole  of  a 

generation  more  the  results,  good  and  bad,  of  their  very  different 

national  N>stcms.    For  t nose  who  regard  the  welfare  of  this 

miry  as  depending  wholly  on  our  retaining  .i  predominant 
place  in  the  worlds  i  e.  this  may  seem  a  gloomy  prosp 

Happily  the  highest  influence  of  a  nation  depends  tax  more  on 
asing  intense  spiritual  and  intellectual  foroc  than  un  its 
material  wealth  or  on  the  supremacy  of  its  commerce.    But  no 
Englishman  would  willin  thrown  away  for  lark  of  ooun 

or  offbrethought  the  immense  opportunities  thai  are  afforded  to 
u>  by  the  present  vast  extension  of  our  industry  and 
trade.    Yet  what  is  really  threatened  by  our  present  Uickwn 

and  intellectual  inertia  is  the  p  wisely  and 

effectively  for  good  those  forces  which  Providence  lias  placed  in 
our  hands.    Never  had  any  nation  &o  great  an  opportunity ; 

how  slowly  we  seem  to  grasp  the  use  that  ruighi 
made  of  it — alike  for  the  bettering  of  social  conditio  inc 

for  the  buildingupof  a  stable  fabric  <  rial  institutions 

Were  it  not   that   the  futui  da  within  itself  so  many 

incalculable  eleitp  outlook  would  be  black  ind< 
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lOME   Cai 


CHAPTER  it 

inr  Preset  i  Uncertainty 
Educational  Question 


IN    Rl 


At  no  earlier  time  has  so  much  careful  thought  been  given  i<> 
and  art  of  education  as  during  the  last  thirl  | 

led  to  what  al  first  sight  is  a  paradoxical  result, 
Koine  might  oxpoel   the  labour  which  dab  been  lavished  on  the 

!'■''!   U)  hftVe  led  10  a  tit  i:i  1  sel  I  lament  of  all  the  most  important 

questions  touching  the  training  of  the  young,     But   this  is 

'  has  not  taken  place     The  fundamental  points  have 

umi  been  settled.    Various  linos  of  Btudy(not  only  educational) 

led  people  l.»;i« 'k,  at  fundamentals,  ana 

there  they  stand  at  present,  realising  as  they  never  did  before 

bow  dihVult   ii    is  i<»  form  a  judgment    on    the    underling 

questions  which  reallj  govern  all  the  rest,  but  which  are  often 

re  or  less  taken  for  granted,  or  slurred  over,  or  regarded  as 

being  settled  by  troditioiL     En  short,  the  ed  h«>s 

of  the  last   twenty  years  may   be  said  to  have  cleared  roads 

through  a  jungle  of  subsidiary  Questions,  matted  and  tangled 

adition,  back  to  the  great   tuudamental   issues,  which 

now  be  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  And  that  the  new 
problems,  which  are  thus  beginning  t<»  be  discussed,  are  reall] 
fundamental  is  probably  one  reason  why  there  has  been  such  an 
extraordinary  growth  of  public  interest  in  education  all  over  the 

Id.     It   is  true   that,  as  to  the   value  and  nature  of  cerl 

methods  of  teaching,  most  people  are  .dearer  than  they  were: 

by  any  means,  but  they  know  much  more 

tnitely  wherein  they  difier.     And  much  light  has  been  thrown 

on  the  variety  ol  things  which  have  i<>  be  taken  -cunt  in 

forming  e  judgmenl  about  what  may  be  called  the  hygien 

n      Here  again  people  are  bv  no  mc  d,  but  thc> 

much  clearer  as  tO  the  scope   of  the  question,  and,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  willing  to  recognise  the  need  for  different  solutions  of 
the  same  kind  of  difficulty  according  to  differences  incircun 
But  both  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  many  of  the  conditions 
underwhicb  teaching  arried  on,  are  really  governed  by  the 

aim  of  the  course  of  education  of  which  they  form  a  part.  They  are 
instruments  to  an  end.    On  the  nature  of  that  end  will  net 
ly  depend  much  of  their  value  as  instruments     An  English 
diplomatist  visiting  Germany  to-day  would  not  hud 
Latin  the  most  convenient  means  of  communicating  his  ideas  on 
public  questions.    Once  things  were  otherwise)  and  the  power  01 
r  in  was  much  more  |  h  useful  to  all  Europ 

ellers  th  j>(,  perhaps,  to  some  Roman  Catholic  schc 

I  administrators)  it  is  to  any  o  Hence 

dominant  place  of  Latin  in  the  early  stages  of  higher  edu 
i  is  now  threatened  on  all  sides.    Jt  has  to  be  defended 
those  who  wish  to  retain  it  in  its  present  position,  by  argum< 

itt  from  these  in  vogue  in  the  sixteenth  and  earl) 


n 
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not    to   Speak   of  the   times  before  the 
d  the  groat  break-up  of  the  European  cnltur- 

How  Latin  should  oe  taught,  or  when  it  should 

questions  which  really  turn  on  the  underlj 

tjii.  hy  Lain  should  be  Unnjhtatall,  and  whether  there  is 

1  or  room  for  it  in  niudoru  education.     Again,  even  questions 

lohool  hygiene  are  largely  dependent  on  the  underlying  aim  of 

the  course  oi  education  in  question.    Fat  example,  many  people 

that  a  country  place  ia  tin?  i  for  a  acnool  for  growing 

boys  and  girls,  in  order  thai  they  may  have  purer  air,  i 

space  for  games  companionship  with  ua  ml  more 

freedom  from  the  nervous  strain  caused  by  the  sights  and sounds 

of  city  lite.    But  no  one  would  propose  t<»  educate  young  sailors 

in  an  inland  village;  nor  would  it  be  possible,  even  ii*  it  were 

otherwise  desirable,  to  remove  ttft  city  cnildren  from  their  home 

BurroundingB  during  their  school  life  in  on!  e  them  the 

benefits  of  an  education  in  die  country. 

Thus,  all  over  the  world,  wherever  education  ariously 

studied,  the  fundamental  issues  ere  being  raised  At  fast  sight 
the)  in  ample,  and  only  capable  5f  one  kind  of  solution 

But,  on  closer  analysis,  they  turn  out  to  lie  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult Every  kind  of  education,  like  every  kind  of  manufacture, 
must  have  an  aim.     What,  for  example*  does  a    l<  secondary n 

kod   aim   atfaa  distinguished  from  a   "public  elemental 
school  3     P  kind  of  lit*   d<»  you  purpose  to  educate  tins 

boy  or  thai  I    And  are  girls  to  bo  educated  kit  the  same  kind 
lite  Are  von  going  to  educ  ihildren  alike,  what 

evei  ition  or  their  parents,  and  whatever  their  own  prob- 

ab] iiipation  in  later  life'     If  the  answer  lie  Fes, how  I 

i-.  such  ;<  oommon  education  to  exto  nd  1     How  much  ^^ill  ii  i 

the  I  iiiiiirniit v  or  the  central  State!    Who  shall  decide 

what  the  is  to  be  ■     Musi  everyone  alike 

tribute  to  th<  Will  you  all  nt&,  if  they  so  prefer, 

to  bring  up  their  children  outside  il  ;     [fao,  at  the  parents  own 

\nd  what  control  should  the  the 

course  of  studies  in  such  outside  institutions,  and  over  the  spirit 

and  temper  ment  '     Above  all,  for  what  kind  of 

mu  propose  bo  prepare  the  children  \    This  is  the 

'  fundamental  and  ft  question  of  all.  and,  it  must    !h» 

added,  exactly  the  question   upon   which   the  centra]   mass  of 

moderate  people  seem  to  have  leasJ  made  up  their  mind. 

It  is  often  said  thai  schools  should  prepare  boys  and  girls  for 

People  have  said  so  for  generations  n  withoul  much 

thing,  at  anj   psj  that  it  cannot  be  done 

at  great  axpeo  is,  not  merely  in  point 

of  mono]  but  in  point  of  thought,  of  sympathy  and  oJ  personal 

devotion.     An]  true  preparation  of  ;  girls  for  the  mora] 

ual  duties  of  citizenship  and  for  cticsJ  duties 

'add  inv  besl  of  teaching, s  long  course  of 

■),  costly  and  varied  equipment,  very  small  cj 

of  schools, 
lelf-devotion  on  the  part  of  parents  ss  well 
The  Set  is  thai  it  i>  ea  >ugh  to  say  that  schools  should 
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prepare  young  people  for  life,  but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
thine  plain  now  it  fa  to  be  dona    But  much  the  n 

difficult  thing  of  all  is  to  decide  what  the  "life"  is  to  be, 

These  difficulties  are  implicit  in  educational  questions  The 
reason  why  the  latter  nearly  always  generate  so  much  heat  in 
discussion  is  that  they  involve  social  and  mora]  ideals.  The  latter 
are  usually  in  process  of  change,  hut  the  rate  at  which  such 
change  is  going  on  varies  from  getnesatioa  to  generation, 
from  decide  to  decade.  Some  people,  of  course,  are  unconscious 
of  the  process,  but  Li  is  none  the  iiallj  prooeeding  in  their 

minds.    Few  could  adequately  expn  words  what  tin  v  ere 

striving  after,  or  why  they  are  really  departing  from  their  former 
And  at  some  periods  it  is  more  difficult  than  at  othei 
verbal  expression  to  this  shitting  outlook. and  to  this  change 
in  social  and  moral  aapiratiopa     Tne  spiritual  movement  s< 
to  |  the  intellectual  analysis,   and,  therefore,  the  verbal 

expression,  of  it.     But,  though  the  matters  at  issue  are  thus  in 

foal  of  verbal  form  undefined,  the  reality  of  the  conflict  is  there. 
<  ople  feel  it,  though  they  are  inarticulate    The  taut  that  ire 
inarticulate  often  makes  us  only  the  more  sensitive  to  any- 
thing which  we  instinctively  feel  to  be  hostile  to  what  we  regard 
.ht  ideal  of  individual  or  communal  Ufa     One  frequent 
i  irritation,  and  of  inability  to  make  others  understand 
why  we    prefer    this    plan    to   that.    is   that    we    are  often   hi 
bondage  to  some  traditional  form  of  words,  really  devised  to  meet 
circumstances  now  gone  by.     In  our  stumbling  crt'or  some 

new  expression  of  our  hopes  and  fears  for  national  education,  we 
Mot  get  out  of  the  ruts  of  old  thoughts.  We  are  hampered 
by  formB  of  words  and  by  chains  of  argument  which  we  b 
inherited  from  former  tixnea  We  cannot  think  ourselves  free 
tn  all  that  these  obsolete  phrases  imply.  Our  real  aims  are  in 
advance  of  our  power  of  defining  or  expressing  thorn.  But  what 
is  vital  to  us  are  the  aims,  not  tie  We  may  rind  our  verbal 

argi1  tiered  in  controversy,  but  fl  rt  heart  that 

the  attack  has  not  touched  the  citadel  of  our  thought     Some- 
thing of  this  sort  seems  to  be  happening  nearly  everywhere  under 
the  guise  of  educational  controversy,     t 
tional  questions  ia  being  aroused  in  nearly  all  the  countries  which 

loosed  i<>  the  disintegrating  and  yet  unifying  influx 
of  modern  life,     Why  the  feeling  excited  by  particular  proposals 

ild  be  so  intense  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  answer    Thai 
any  such  feeling  should  he  exeited  at  j 1 1 1  seems  to  come  to  BOme 
-  n  complete  surprise.     But  of  the  reality  and  intensity 
g  there  is  no  question.     Yet, after  all,  the  int 

the  feeling   is  not  to    be  wondered  at    whan  WO   realise   that  what 
actually  at  stake  in  any  great  educational  conta  the  ideal 

of  individual  and  communal  life.    The  struggle  bai  ooin 

varj  for  centuries,  and  doubtleaa    in  some  shape  <>r 

other    is    as    old  as  the  human  race,      Tli  been 

necessarily  intertwined  with  the  fortune 

al  and  civil.     Different  temperaments  seem  naturally 
to  incline  to  different  administo  solutions  of  the  problems 


ment  :<■  new  needs.  All  the  rime,  it  i^  not  merelv  costing 
in  »ik*t  'iu:  art  nail  v  producing  ^mx*thin<r;  mid  the  chief 
cj  utr^i  i«  »L  at  issue  K  wnetlR-r  that  *  stfUK&hing  *"  is  what  the  nation 
rtaiiir  noad^  or  intended  to  pet.  Xo  one  therefore  can  afford  to 
t*  indifferent  i  c»  edu'Atkin.  and  our  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
tiit  siit»}evt  i^  a  'a*ii**e  of  astonishment  to  Germans  and  Americans. 
v*L  realise  that  what  is*  actually  happening  from  day  to  day 
mid  even  froiu  hour  to  hour  in  the  schools  is  of  momentous 
oun*eauenee  in  (*ne  way  or  another  to  the  national  future.  The 
Si***  i«*  com  jielJed.  practically  as  ireD  as  morally,  to  care  for  its 
s'/ii'.Mk.  It  <aninot  evade  the  obligation.  Economic  reasons 
uj»ne  and  ^  insider*  t  ions  uf  social  order  <«<aapel  the  Stale  to  art  ; 
and  hai-ius:  lieirun  to  act.it  is  gradually  led  to  realise  that  h  has 
Ui^eii  in  hand  one  of  the  most  complex  and  insistent  of  duties, 
and  tna;  it  cannot  schedule  out  of  its  formula  of  education  anv 
(•f  the  element  ne*tessaiy  to  the  development  ci  the  physical 
auci  iij..ra]  powers,  as  veil  as  u«  ihe  purely  intellectual  sin*, 
o:  :iitr  -hiioreiL.  Fr**m  point  to  point,  it  is  driven  forward  l>y  a 
ra;ner  Thi.n)e  but  irresistible  insiiiici  that  HK*re  must  be  done. 
Tiier---  cm±  oe  no  tinaJity  in  the  work  of  education. 

Bui  here  there  -'irises  another  difficulty.  **  Education  *"  is  not  a 
maieriiu  thing  like  gold  or  ivory,  that  can  lie  analysed,  nor  is  it 
l  service  like  octal-hewing,  that  can  be  positively  defined.  It 
if  an  ambiguous  term.  It  is  a  common  name  fee  quite  different 
kinds  of  j«ower — spiritual,  inteDeeuiaL  physical  economic, 
arridk— and  these  different  powers  are  developed  differently 
and  may  he  applied  in  quite  contrary  directions,  -  Education *~ 
is  sometimes  aav<»ca.ted  as  if  all  educators  meant  the  same  thing 
and  vaiiied  to  educate  children  in  the  same  direction.  But.  in 
;oiii-  o:  i*et.  the  word  *  education ~  has  covered,  and  probably 
yril]  aiw*.ys  cover,  quite  conflicting  tendencies.  Some  schools 
txist  in  »rJer  v»  give,  so  i»T  as  mav  be.  every  chiM  an  equal 
chance  « »f  -  rising  in  the  workL~  OtLer  schools  exist  to  -  keep 
t»eopje  in  their  place."  But  in  a  printed  list  of  schools,  there 
i-  nothing  to  distinguish  one  of  these  types  of  school  from  the 
other. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  rand  education,  which  now 
is  oorapying  much  attention  in  many  parts  of  the  worid.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  say  that  country  schools  should  aim  at 
interesting  children  in  oountrv  life.  But  what  is  meant  by 
4  country  life  **  r  Do  we  mean  the  processes  and  the  beauties  of 
Nanre.  the  love  and  care  of  animals  and  of  plants  and  flowers  r 
I:  that  is  what  i*  meant,  shall  we  not  ail  agree  in  a  strung  uesjt: 
:•  foster  the  love  of  these  things  among  voung  people  from  their 
earnest  years?  We  may  indeed  direr  in  our  opinions  as 
10  the  fitness  of  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  to  develop 
such  interests,  or  as  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of  teachers 
competent  for  such  a  task,  or  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  make  town  as  weD  as  country  chikxren  full  of  an  open- 
eyed  and  intelligent  interest  in  living  things  and  in  the  works 
of  nature.     Bol,  if  behind  the  plan  «  specaal  courses  for  village 
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schools!  there  were  to  Inrk  the  idea  that  country  children  should 
10  brought  up  as  to  i>«i  kept  on  the  land,  we  should  touch  m 
oaoe  mi  a  fundamental  point  of  social  controversy.  Whether 
or  not  schools  tun  so  he  used  as  to  check  what- 
ever drift  exists  from  rural  districts  into  towns  is  *  moot 
point     It  is   very  doubtful   whether   any  merely  Bohdaetic 

contrivance  can  counteract  strong  eo< mie  currents  from  one 

typo  ot  employment  to  another.     Still  less  likely  is  it.  thai   any 
mere  change  in  school  k  raid  shut  out  the  penetrating 

and  imponderable  influences  of  a  social  movement.     Agricultural 
populations  have  long  memories,  and,  in  any  such  town  ward  mc 
ment  as  we  are  now  watching  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  there  are 

old,  unhappy,  tar-off  things'  to  be  reckoned  with,  M  well 
mat  i  social  nut  look,  a  sense  of  constraint  at  home, 

the  dulr,  • -'me  kinds  of  village  life,  and  curio  >ee 

the  world"     Bui.  on   the  other  hand,  h   ifl  unquestionable  thai 
cam  he  made  slacker,  more  sleepy,  and  more  inefficient 
than  they  need  be;  and  thai!  in  this  way  their  influence,  whni.- 

it  is,  may  he  made  loss  a  e  than  before,  with  the  result 

i hat  some  slightly  larger  proportion  ol  school  children  may 
inertly  take  what  they  can  gel  in  the  way  of  employment  at 
home,  for  the  good  reason  that  many  of  them  would  he  unfit  to 
obtain  anything  better  elsewhere.  But  it  is  evidently  not 
he  advantage  of  any  Industry,  agricultural  or  urban,  bo 
have  stunid  workpeople.  If  the  conditions  of  employment  are 
intolerable  tu  intelligent  workmen,  I  he  solution  of  the  difficulty 
must  he  found  not,  in  the  suppression  of  intelligence  but  in  some 
change  in  the  conditions  or  the  work.     It  seems  that  what 

really  wanted   in  the  Village  BChools   [8   0    Car  greater  and   more 
sustained  effort  to  mc  chtichw  think.     This  is  not  an  < 

task  for  any  one  to  undertake*  and  its  successful  performance 

requires,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  remarkable  eombination 
•  »i   intellectual  abilii  tic  power  (fo»  all  p 

n  artistic  work),  patience,  moral  insight,  and  anfc 
tth  ehikl  life.  The  one  thing  which  brings  unfailing 
encouragement  to  any  student  of  education  in  the  knowledge 
that  all  over  the  country,  unknown  to  fame  but  loved  by  tb 
pupils,  and  trusted  by  all  who  know  their  work,  there  are 
teachers  who  si*  irorkiitt  in  this  spirit, often  in  the  teeth  of 
stupid  prejudice,  often  without  any  adequs  gnition,  but 

with  a  devotion  which  is  beyond  probe  and  is  indeed  sustained 
hi  the  highest  of  motives.     These  ^  re  the  real  upholders  of 
■<nal  tradition.     This  is  the  influence  which  in  the 
will  reform  the  methods  of  teaching  in  town  and  country  schools 
alike. 

If  we  allow  such  teacher  a  in  the  pra 

•  an  tin  needless  od  from  tie. 

ties  which  arise  from  unduly  straitened  mew 
if  we  place  them  in  conditions  favourable  to  healthy  and 

entrust  them  with  sufficiently  small  'lasses;  h 
ore  for  them  t lie  leisure  or  private  study  and  for 

t be  fresh    preparation    of  eaeh    lesson     it  We  giv> 
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the  books,  papers,  pictures,  instruments,  wori  Mid 

mas.  various  sons  which  are  needed  by  all  who  try  t«» 

h  iu  a  really  living  way  the  elements  of  a  lar^e  number  of 
different  subjects;  above  all,  if  we  make  them  realise  that  the 
riation  appreciates  the  Bur-Teaching  value  of  their  work  and  Us 
almost  sacred  importance,  then  these  teachers,  supported  by  the 
sympathy  arid  confidence  of  the  parents  of  the  children  and 
guided  by  the  growth  and  developing  natures  of  the  children 
then  way    from    point    to    point    in    this 

niiating  an  of  teaching;   valuing  tradition  and  yet  able  at 

i  to  discard  it  ;  avoiding  one-sided  excess  on  excitement,  yet 
when  necessary  boldly  wmtuning  ad  of  tailing  into 

the  timid  evj  T  difficulties;   helped  by  theory,  but  always 

og  theory  by  practice:  and  calling  into  the  of  their 

ich  of  the  essentials  of  true  culture— nature  studies  and 
literary  interests,  manual  training  and  artistic  expression,  physical 
exercises  and  moral  disciplii  ding  to  the  different  in 

of  their  pupils  and  their  own  quick  sense  of  the  needs  of  the 
place  and  time.     Bm  nail  ennnes  omnia,     Gardens  and  anin 

some  people  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  mean  to  othem 
Kith  icb  of  study  may  be  made  a  liberal  education,  and 

manypeopl  culture  bom  both.    But  you  cannot  b 

A  the  pen  confer  on  s  devotee  of  tie  one  the  power  of 
feeling,  or  imparting,  a  lite-giving  interest  in  the  Other* 

More  and  more  is  the  essential  unity  of  all  true  education  being 
impressed  on  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  studying  second 
and  higher  education,    Essentially  important  as  are  the  latter  to 
full  development  of  national  life,  they  cannot  flourish  al 
critical  years  in  a  child's  life  are  the  earliest  years.     There- 
the  most   indispensable  part  of  national  education  is  he 
training.    That  isthe  first  condition  of  If  parents  tail 

in  their  duty  towards  their  children,  if  they  merely  send  them 
I  to  be  rid  of  them,  if  the  spirit  of  home  lite  is  base  or 
selfish,   very  little  can  he  oone  by  the  most  elaborate 
provisioi  Unary  day  schools.    National  education  is  lil 

<1 

u  Which  moveth  altogether,  it  it  move  at  all," 
The  true  basin  of  national  culture  is  home-training.    Next, 
and  by  rights  interwoven  with  the  hoi  od  almost 

piece  with  it,  comes  tho  primarj   school— the  school,   thai 
which  i  children  up   to    twelve,      ^^  system  «»j' 

national  training  can  flourish  except  on  a  basis  of  first-rate  and 
appropriate  primary  education,  but  it  is  necessary  to  baas  in 
mind  thai  \  education  is  not  confined  to  public  element 

ools,  though  the  latter  provide  by  hi  the  largest  part  of  ii. 
and  are  the  avenue  through  which  a  considerable  and  increasing 
proportion  of  boys  and  girls  puss  on  to  the  higher  schools,  But 
the    relation    between    the    different    stag!  duration    is 

►caL       Universities    cannot    flourish    without     first -rate 
ondary    schools    to   teed    them;    secondary  schools  cannot 
flourish  unless  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  excellently  trained 
during  the   years  spent  in   the   primary   school,  and   primary 
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it  nun,  Sourish  unless  their  intellectual  intere 

ly  being  stimulated  and  their  intellectual  standards 
upheld  by  the  influences  of  the  secondary  and  uni  versil 

From  grade  to  grade  of  education  there  should  beat)  unceasing 

illation  of  influence.  Impenetrable  layers  between  gr 
and  grade  injure  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  TeMmieal  nticl 
professional  education,  in  turn,  base  themselves  on  the  general 
education  provided  by  the  primary  sad  secondary  schools, 
and  (for  s  few  of  the  most  advanced  students)  by  the 
universities.  Moreover,  under  right  conditions,  technical  and 
professional  studies  are  restrained  by  the  human*  influence* 
genera]  cultrj  undue  or  premature  Bp  cialisation,and  from 

selfish  preoccupation  in  their  own  immediate  ooncen 

But  in  any   such   fiew  erf   national   education   it   is  tacitly 
assumed  of  the  system  is  working  towards  the 

same  end  This  is  by  no  means  always  tl  There  o 

conflict  of  ideals  between  the  public  elements  nd  large 

numbers  ofthe  secondary  schools  There  may  nilar  conflict 

between difiRerent kinds  of  universities,  or  I  i  the  universities 

and  the  higher  technical  sehoola  Suehaoonfliet  maj  be  conscious 
or  largely  unconscious,  hut,  when  weaken 

the  (  in  as  a  whole*    The  different  pa 

working  i-purpoeee  and   countered  one  another.     The 

difficulty  would  be  nnieli  1«  .ss  serious  if  the  mere  Sal  of  the  State 
or  a  mere  change  in  the  law  were  always  sufficient  to  remove  this 
conflict    But  tne  roots  of  (lie  difficulty  often  strike  deep  into 

The  trouble  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  long  historj  and  « » t 

aditional  dissonance  of  ideals,    In  such  a  case  there  may  be 
virtually  nistim  attonal  education  co< 

no  country.    This  phenomenon  is  \ 
striking  in  France     But,  under  another  form,  it  exists  in  England 
If  our  educational  map  could  be  coloured  like  gical 

one,    it  would    be  seen  at    onoe   thai    tiu  [uite 

rent  soils  in  close  juxtaposition  throughout  our  whole  system 
of  national  training. 

Be  ducationHisan  ambiguous  term,  and  is  often  n 

r  intentionally  conflicting  at mSjComp  afcisl  ics 

ed  lituro"in  different  countries  are  apt  to  l>e 

misleading.    To  begin  with  Incomplete, 

gaid  onq  to  one  grade  ol  education,     In 

bo  baffle  the 
most  conscientious  statistician.      In  other  lome  of  the 

amounts  are  not  included  in  the  official  summaries.  For  example, 
few  foreign  students  an  that  the  cost  of  providing 

buildings  (as  dial  bed  from  repairs  and  "maintenance*}  erf 

our  public  elementary  -  mder  voluntary  management  c 

not  appear  in  the  annual  official  nal  expends 

hire  hirh  divide  our  part  of  education 

curly  always  so  disputable  thai  the  actual  lin 
'  branch  to  which 

defined,      I  no  sort  <•!  general 

understanding  as  Bo  (he  exa>  lug  of  quite  common  terms. 
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In    England  odary    education'*  hag  never  been  defined. 

In  Switzerland,  what  are  specifically  called  "Sekimilftr-Schulen  " 

practically  the  same  a*  what  in  Frunze  are  called  "Ecoles 

Certain  departments  of  the  latter  are 

of  the  ficoles  professkmnellea  that  it  would  bo 

iparl  from  r  1  m ■  hot  that  the  I  eeofschi 

Ministries)   which   belongs   to   the  higher 

sphere  aud  which  to  the  sphere  of  technical  education. 

difficult  again  is  it   to  draw  the  tine  between  diffei 

ical  instruction, and  yel  itraa  r-.«t  differ- 

whether    public     funds    are    spent    almost     wholly    on 

beechulen,"  or  whether  a  large  amount  ted 

•»ti  ,  tittitions,  like  the  Techmsche  Bochschule  al   Char- 

lottenljur-  mimical  education  of  the  I  Bible 

in,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  term  "middle 

pplied  to  secondary  education  proper,  while  in  Prussia 

ools  are  virtually   higher  pnmary   schools,  and 

enti  tinct  in  point  of  curriculum,  status,  and  govorma 

ndary  schools.     But,  even  if  i  common 
cotdcl  be  agreed  upon,  and  it  all  sources 
income  and    expenditure   could  be  brought  inn 
unt   then   would  remain  a  ranch  m*  oujb  impediment 

of  framing  cornp 

something  called   "  primary  education " 

which  is  intended  to  prodn  Its  that  m  another  country 

i<l    be    regar  md   objectionable,      For 

rnptc,  ii  i M : « \  bo  nonjoetured  that  ihcoducation  given  in  some 

onls  in  the  eastern   partes  of  Prussia   would  not    be 

wl!  in     Illinois.      Yet,    in     comparative     educational 

liis    difference    is    necessarily    ignored.    To  throw 

ondrtures  into  one  indiscrimmating  total  is  like 

lumping,  in    one    addition    sum,  plus    and    minus  quantities 

bout  having  ml  to  the  signs  that  really  govern  the 

ita     I*  has  recently  appeared  bow 
it  i    to  arrive  uracy  in  comparative  statement 

penditure.     But  militaiy  or  naval  expenditn 
cletitio    compared     witl  nditure**    nn    odi 

dl  thai  -•  particular  nation  spends  on   what   ii   i 
and    <<>    assume    that    the    aggregate    repress 
iture    on    pro  influences,   would   be  alii 

misleadii  ■  add  up   the  outlay  on  torpedo-boat  destroy 

expedition    on   North  S  and   on    i 

•   intended  to  compete  for  the* America' Gup,  and 

is  having  been  sj  a  "  naval 

cal  inipiiries  into  the  sul 

Hod  ny  d  to  what  the  term  should  bo  held  to  include, 

ems  alone  do  not  constitute  national  education.     On 

country    may     have     (omi  flrays   of 

:  bringing  up  its  rising  generation  without  having 

tern  at  all.      Tn  certain  si 

ii    m    most1  stringent     form   of    public    education   is 
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found  in  social  convention  Hid  in  fitt&tomary  law,  In 
Kngiand  we  ofteta  bear  of  parents  sending  b  boy  to  a  boarding* 
school,   uol     becaui  particularly    wish   him    to     (cam 

this  or  thai  school  subject,  hut  because  they  waul  'to  makes 
man  of  him/1  Tina  is  to  say  they  want  him  to  conform 
himself  to  the  current,  though  rather  vague  idea  of  what  an 
English  youth  of  his  position  and  pro  tight  to  be  Xhi  s  view 

of  education,  which  Is  oi  venerable  antiquity,  rests  much  more  on 

led  preferences  for  certain  kinds  of  behaviour  than  on  thf* 
desire  for  certain  kinds  of  knowledge.     In  an  extreme  and  Bai 
11  seethe  same  kind  oj  idea  operating  among  til 
tribes  which  subject  their  boys,  before  the  latter  can  take  up  thr 
rights  and  duties  of  manhood,  to  moi  «  and  exacting  1 

01  courage  and  endurance.  But,  long  after  the  disappearance  of 
such  primitive  and  savage  discipline,  the  moat  potent  force  in 

ping  the  thoughts  and  moulding  the  ideals  of  i  eommunin 
is  found  in  the  pressure  of  traditional  opinion.  So  penetrating 
the  influences  of  customary  thought  that,  while  their 
power  remains,  comparatively  little  need  is  felt  for  tire  more 
artificial  restraints  imposed  on  young  people  by  the  discipline 
of  schools.  And  everywhere,  though  in  some  countries  for 
more  than  in  others,  this  educative  power  <»f  tradition  still 
lingers,  though  often  but  s  ghost  of  its  former  self     Vet,  dim 

it  is,  this  is  still  one  inttolling  powers  in 

national  life,  and  often  far  more  deeply  Significant  of  the  true 
instincts  of  the  nation   than  is  the  choice  of  studies  appointed 
by  authority  to  be  taken  in   its  Nchools.    The  movement 
public  education  which  began  low. mis  the  cud  of  the  eighteenth 

bury,  and  continued  throughout  the  nineteenth,  was  in  the 
main  an  attempt  to  lill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  gradual  d» 
of  older  forms  of  discipline    Strenuous  efforts  f<<  establish 
some  new  provision  of  sctn  sometimes  due  toa  di. 

ntian  to  exce]  in  some  form  or  other  of  international 
i  it  ion  (industrial, commercial, or  militan  •  often  Che 

ill  of  a    more  or  !•-  OU8  instinct   that  disintegrut 

and  critical  tendencies  are  in  the  air,  and  likely,  unless  counter- 

•  1.  to  dissolve  the  shell  of  tradition  which  protects  the  older 
eption  of  national  life,    The  modern  movement  for  organis* 
ing  primary  education  under  the  control  of  the  State  i 
more  than  s  hundred  and   twunti  M     Its  o\ 

course,  are  of  far  older  date,  but  its  rapid  growth  began  when 
Europe  was  seized  with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  wher 
agriculture,  in  industry,  in  institutions,  ana  in  belief,  the  old 
order  was  challenged  by  n  Within  this  educational 

movement,  conflicting  tendencies  have  from  the  first  wrestled 
for  the  mastery.  To  some  the  movement  has  always  appealed 
of  that  side  of  it  which  is  revolutionary  in  character 
and  which  seeks  to  transform  the  existing  order  of  thought,  and 
therefore  of  social  order,    But  in  persistent  conflict  with  tl 

■lotionar  rerj  Stage  the  iiifluci 

Is  strenuously  cui  art    The  latter,  insfc 

merely    standing     i\<»*t    from     the     movement 
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alter  its   000186   from   the  inside,  and  to  1106  thfi  new   power  in 
surl  m  to  protect  nrhal  can  be  saved  of  the  old  braditioiij 

ead  of  destroying  it.    The  actual  course  of  the  educational 
movement  in  England  and  elsewhere  lias  been  a  riga 

lias  always  been  in  one  general  direction — namely, 
towards  the  liberation  of  the  individual  from  various  form 
external  control.    But  the  actual  advance  of  the  movement  hah 
been  constantly  deflected,  now  to  this  side  and  now  to  thai 
the  result  of  the  incessant  struggle  of  two  conflicting  forces. 

In  their  crudest  form  the  two  views  were  opposed  as  follow*, 
I  he  one  party,  ardently  desiring  great  social  change,  jumped 
he  belief  that  mere  intellectual  enlightenment  woula  suffice 
onvince  the  world  of  the  need  for  reform,  and  would  itself 
provide  the^  means  of  establishing  a  new  and  more  satisfactory 
order  of  things   between   man    and    man,   between    the  indi- 
vidual   and    Government,  and    between    nation    and    nation. 
The   other   party,  sceptical  of   such   a   result  and  (for    good 
reasons  or    bad.    or    from    a    mixture    of   both)    being    pro- 
foundly attached  to  most  of  the  institutions  of  the   existing 
order/  resisted  any  attempt    to    replace    the    old    traditional 
culture  by  new  kinds  of  instruction  to  be  imparted   through- 
out  the  country  in  elementary  schools,    Neither  side  had^  its 
v  completely.     Much  of  the  old  social  and  intellectual  order 
doomed  in  disappear,     On  the  other  hand,  t lie  moral  eft 
intellectual  enlightenment  have  been  agrievous  disappoint- 
men  anguitie    among  educational   reformers. 

Schools,  how  needed,  and  Uavc  been  established  overy- 

•  n  si»i(<*  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  objected  to  the 
and  to  the  distnrhai  ime-honourod  privileges  and 

1>rejudices.     On    the  other   hand,    educational    reformers    ait] 
[early  to  realise  that  schools  are  only  a  very  small 
education;  that  education  is  nol  a  thing  by  itself  or  u 
mere  arrangement   of  codes,  school  rooms,  and  daas  teaching, 
but  an  aspect  of  life,  an  atmosphere  and  a  discipline,  and  pan 
a   mucii  larger  study- -namely,   that  of  the  right  or  DOSSJ 
veiopment  and  directi  national  and  individual  lite.     In 

Lcation  al  the  present  time  in  this  countr) 
America,  in  Germany,  and  in  France,  tin  evidenl  growth 

ug  thai  school  problems,  though  of  coun 

A  subject  by  ♦hem:-  then 

are  reg 
at  relati: :  ther  forms  i\  culture.     I 

educational  question  is  not  a  question  by  itself    It  k  part  of  the 
social  question.    And  the  social  question  is  at  bottom  laiv 
thical  question. 
Different  nations,  of  course,  lay  different  stress  on  this  or  the 
other  outcome  of  secondary  education.    The  German  is  apt  to 
about  a  young  man,  "  What  does  he  know  > *  The  Amen 
What  can  he  do?"     The  Frenchman,  to  ask,  w  Wliat 
exam  has    he     passed         Tho    Englishman's    usual 

I   of  fellow  is  I  All  four,  how<  \   \ 

current  and  rati 
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in  their  respective  countries  hither  a  prolonged  course  of 

education  should  hive  led    He  German  aoesnot  exclusii 
dwell  on  intellectual  attainment  bat  he  knows  that  a  certain 

isure  of  general  attainment  in  wont  in  his  oountiy  to  go  with, 
<»r  to  be  an  index  of,  a  completed  course  of  approved  school 
training,  just  us  the  Frenchman  takes  the  evidence  of  certain 

ruinations,  not  as  being  of  ultimate  value  in  themselves,  but 
as  giving  a  sort  <»t 'shorthand  indication  of  a  number  ally- 

related  qualifications.    But  the  fctfra  in  which  the  American  and 
the  English  questions  are  so  often  put  shows  how  much  more 

itunlly  the  English-speaking  peoples  prefer  in  lay  stress  on 
the  general  outcome  of  education  rather  than  on  its  purely  intel- 
lectual result,  and  how  much  more  constantly  they  keep  in  mind 
ili<  i.,rt  that  the  boy  will  have  to  prove  his  worth  hereafter  Ir- 
itis own  success  in  practical  life.  Characteristically,  however, 
the  American's  question  points  to  a  future  of  self-reliant  and 
rather  adventurous  effort,  to  be  spent  in  mat  new  circum- 

stances and  in  carving  out  a  career  under  conditions  whirh  permit 
and    in  i.iv    of   new    undertakings,      Bui    the 

English]  uestion,  without  at  all  excluding  the  idea  of  such 

energetic  and  resourceful  enterprise  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
Empire,  nevertheless  expresses  the  idea  thai  then*  is  a  certain 
tradition  of  English  life  to  which  these  young  men  will  have  in  a 
certain  measure  to  conform,  and  that  their  place  in  it  will  to  some 
extent  depend  on  their  being  able  to  tit  into  the  established 
sification. 
li   lii     boon  til  it   of  English  education  bo 

{•reserve,  in  the  teeth  of  modem  Continoutal  ideas,  il 
that  education  is  a  pro©  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 

discipline,  not  only  q  001  raining  for  fl"  mind.    The  great 

English  wrir  have  always  kep<  close  to  ti 

ana  bec«  tnanj  fa      havs  to  be  taken  mto  account  in  any 

com]  tional  oflbrt    the]   b 

h   hnl<  I  with  tic    French 

ematise  educational  theory,  quentiy,  they  have  ofl 

failed    to    make   clear  how   great  is   the   divergence    between 
the  rle-  bicaUy   English  view  of  education  and  the  Con- 

tinental    view,       Per    example,     Arnold     and    Thring   are    the 
tWO  most  famous  names  among  the  few  who  have  attempted  any 

detailed  is  of  what  we  call  the  "  tone"  and  "  influence"  of 

school   life;    The  result   of  this  comparative  lack  of  English 

n  eductft  tonal  sunj<  thai  when  the 

J   writings  about  iuii,    nianv 

taken  ovk  or  Germany,  without  nmeh 

thou  to  their  "latent  premises"  or  regard  to  the  kind  of 

tational  outlook  which  they  really  implied.     In  consequence, 

there  has  ben  in  the  sphere  of  our  prima  itiou  a  long 

struggle  between  rather  ill-digested  Continental  ideas  and  the 

native    English   view    of  what    schools  should    be  and   eh*.     The 

">ll  tar  from  clear  but  there  are  many  signs  that  we 

gradually  throwing  off  in  regard  to  primn  tn> 

1  'ontincntal  prefcrcm  trumc  centralisation  ami  uniform  it  \ , 


an#  and  Elsewhere, 
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ginning  to  feel  our  way  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  i 
primary  school  will  have  a  ehaiaoter  ami  a  corporate  tradition 
its  own  and  be  judged  by  its  capacity — not  simply  to  teach  this 
(subject  or  th.it     hut  to  produce  well-disciplii  rs,  open- 

tided  intelligence  in  affairs,  resourcefulness  in  emergeucy,  in- 
dependence oi  judgment,  and  adaptiv* .■»  rial  and 
industrial  opportunities,  The  movement  in  this  direction  would 
he  much  more  apparent  if  we  iron  DOl  10  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  s..rt  of  social  and  industrial  conditions  for 
ich  it  is  desirable  to  brain  the  children  of  the  groat  mass  oj 
the  community.    Germany  and  Amen 

practically  to  have  made  up  their  minds.  The  one 
appears  to  incline  to  some  form  of  Collectivism,  under  Imperial 
hip  and  with  strong  military  and  naval  protection.  The 
other  seems  to  incline  more  and  more  to  vigorous  individualism 
expressing  itself  in  the  form  of  political  democracy,  but  always 
admitting  the  supreme  right  of  trie  common  such 

control  as  if  may  think  fit  over  any  form  of  individual  or  corporate 
activity.     In  certain  crises,  calling  for  strong  government  and 

hue  interferenci  ure  nol  unlikely  to  w 

We  in  England  oscillate  between  one   theory  and   the   other 
shrinking  (wisely ,im  doubt,)  from  the  more  extreme  applications 
ach,  but  perilously  apt   to  sink  down  into  tepid  compromise 
and  to  lose  the  benefit  of  !><'th  doctrines.     This  half-heartedn< 
whi<  result   partly  of  an   inner  deadlock  <>f  conflict 

ideals,  partly  ofn  national  preference  [or  moderate  measures,  has 
ted,  and  in  atVccting  the  whole  of  our  educational  system, 
Bui   our  hesii  tartly  comes  from  u  just  seme  of  Hie 

nomplexif)  oftne  influences  vrhioh  make  up.  in  the  (rue 
sense    national  education.     English  writers  on   social  subji 
often  (  jcoelled  by  reason  oi  their  appreciation  oi  the  import- 
ol  ens  iiomie  ni  and  ihrougfa  tl  eption  of  the  inti 

dep(  cial  life  and  effort  on  all  tic  • 

Som  d  out] k  "i  inn  well 

whi<  I  only  to  affect  a 

mrln  ndiro  Uj  t    ih<    community,  and  to 

,  n — 

"like  i  etrcle  in  the  wales 

Whirl)  nevci  waseth  to  enlai 

Till  by  I  aliag  it  di  nought 

t  this   complexity  of   thin             often    i 

iping  changes,      It  has  prevented    many   mistakes 

from  being  made,  hut  it  has  also  L  anything  from 

I  all 

At  the  present  time  the  tendency  of  educational  thought  allov 
in  the  English  direction.    There  is  a  general 
tekieiui  the  truth,  which  we  hive  rather  i 

fitions,  thai  education  is  n<>i  ;i  matter  of 

dcho<  lone,  hut  a  plexus  of  influences-  sometradi- 

d.  sonic  unconscious,  Home  spiritual,  some  economic,  some 

icctual   sonn  phical,  and  comparatively  few  directly 


tt 
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didactic  or  pedagogical  The  result  is  that  English  social  institu- 
Hon  died  by  for*  and  Americans  witli  an 

interest  never  so  strongly  snown  before,  though  of  course  ->t  niiim 
tier  periods  the  influence  of  Bpglifih  social  institutions  has 
□  of  almod   determinative  importance  in  other  branch 
European  thought    A  further  effeel  ol  the  change  is  likeh  to  be 
hhe  growth  of  a  new  body,,  tional  le  ited 

in  interest  and  less  specialised  in  form  khan  that  which  has  been 
usual  in  recent  tin*  Edn  ition,  treated  ;e>  part  of  the  social 
question    will  apnefl  to  the  interest  of 

English  readers  than  do  formal  treatises  o  <°gy     ft 

possible  that  English  experience  and  English  in  will  play 

m  future  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  great  international 
debate  on  educational  questions  than  they  have  played  for  many 
generations  past, 

Some  of  the  writers  who  most  clearly  realise  that  education  is 
necessarily  intermixed  with  other  parts  of  the  social  question 
proceed  to  argue  that,  in  order  to  attain  to  social  unity,  we  should 
if  my  fate  insist  on  educational  unit  on  all  children  being 

compulsorily  sent  in  early  childhood  to  the  same  schools,  But 
social  unity  cannot  be acmered  by  any  meohanical  means;  still 
less  can  it  be  secured  by  compulsory  attendant*  a<  certain  day 
schools.  Varieties  of  schools  arc  much  more  the  effect  than  the 
Lai  differences.  Day-schools  can  do  little  to  establish 
social  unity  white  the  homes  of  the  children  are  so  different 
Moreover,  n  child  is  only  a!  .<  day-school  for  a  small  part  of  hi* 
waking  hours,  Putent  Cur  good  as  is  the  advice  given  by  ft 
trusted  teacher,  lasting  cuer's  moral 

influence  and  good  example  ire  in  most  ciscs  hui  uf  small 

avail  when  I  of  home  life  and  the  influence  of  companions 

Are  mischievous  or  corrupting.     Companionships  and  other  forms 

of  sori;d  intercourse;  what  is  seen  or  heard  at  home  and    in 
the  influence  of  newspapers  and  other  kinds  of 
general  reading;  the  atmosphere  of  daily  life;  the  standards  of 
conduct  whieh  ar  l  by  those  among  whom  the 

children  are  ork  ;  the  incalculable  variety  of  i  m  press  i- 

which  fall  on  id  ear,  and  colour  the  thoughts,  and  excite 

>ympathy  or  aversion— these, far  more  than  any  mere  insts 

form  habits  and  impress  themselves  on  character    In 
in  much  the  1  of  the  educational 

question  there  often  remain  fragments  of  that  eld&r  theory 
which  always  tended  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  Uool 

teaching  as  compared  with  that  of  the  more  atmosph £  BS  of 

daily  life. 

fhe   current   of    thought  is  running  strongly 

mis  *  tidier    realisation  of   the  Immense   importance   of 

d    environment    in    educational    work      And    by    "social 

environment M  is  not  meant  merely  material  conditions  of  actual 

domicile  upatien 

>Ugh  of  course  all  *!>•  kotora  in  the  [genera]  result),  but 

spiritual  and  intellectual  aurroimaings,  tb  r  ol 

I  oi  evil  trudifeioi  the  nature  of  the  principle**  which 


in  Ge>*many  and  FX#ewhere. 

whether  unconsciously  held  or  consciously  adopted,  help  to 
determine  conduct. 

To  some  extent  this  web  of  controlling  tradition  is  different 
for  each  nation.  A  rightly-adjusted  system  of  education 
strengthens  and  repairs  the  web.  An  alien  and  unsympathetic1' 
system  may  cut  it  like  a  knife.  This  danger  was  strongly  felt 
by  many  Welshmen  at  a  time  when  the  traditional  culture  of 
tne  Principality  was  threatened  by  the  inrush  of  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  of  new  standards  of  success.  The  creation  of  a 
system  of  secondary  schools  on  lines  specially  attractive  to  the 
\Velsh  people  may  possibly  prove  to  have  done  much  to 
preserve  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the  Welsh  genius  for 
poetry  and  literature  without  unduly  isolating  Welsn  culture 
trom  that  of  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wherever 
there  is  a  strong  instinct  to  preserve  a  national  tradition  from 
being  weakened  or  dissolved  by  foreign  influences,  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  marked  enthusiasm  for  national  education.  It  is  notice- 
able that,  in  England,  Puritan  and  Anglican  (and  their  more 
modern  counterparts)  have  each  had  a  strong  desire  to  express 
their  way  of  thinking  in  some  well-organised  system  of  educa- 
tion, ana  that  each  in  turn  lias  made  immense  efforts  to  retain 
for  itself  the  kind  of  protection  which  an  appropriate  and 
sympathetic  education  can  provide.  But  neither  has  been  able 
to  impose  its  own  ideals  permanently  on  the  other  side,  and  at 
no  period  have  these  two  elements  in  the  nation  found  it  possible 
to  join  in  welcoming  a  common  type  of  education  as  satisfactory 
to  both.  Various  other  nations,  how«voi\  feel  much  more 
strongly  than  the  Kn<rlisli  the  need  for  some  self -protective 
discipline  as  a  safeguard  against  disintegrating  foreign  influences 
or  against  the  weakness  of  extreme  individualism.  Conscious 
peAaps  of  their  tendency  to  imitate  foreign  ways  oi  thinking, 
and  ot  their  proueness  to  absorb  foreign  ideas,  the  Germans  have; 
sjwred  no  pains  to  inspire  their  educational  system  with  a  strung 
national  bias.  Their  geographical  position  lays  them  specially 
open  to  all  manner  of  foreign  influences,  as  well  as  making  them 
very  much  alive  to  what  is  jjoing  on  in  other  countries.  More- 
over, thev  have  experienced  m  their  history  so  many  of  the  ill,  as 
well  as  the  good,  results  of  extreme  individualism  that  it  looks 
as  though  they  had  felt  impelled  to  buckle  down  on  themselves 
a  form  of  national  education  which  most  Englishmen  vould  feel 
to  be  a  severe  restraint  c«n  individual  liberty. 

National  education  thus  becomes  but  another  name  for 
national  environment.  A  boy  whose  uncle  has  emigrated  to 
Xew  Zealand  or  whose  brother  has  settled  in  Canada  or  Cape 
Colony  often  realises  certain  great  geographical  facts  much  more 
vividly  than  a  boy  who  lias  "got  up'  the  details  out  of  a 
text-book-  But  his  personal  experience  needs  to  be  deepened 
by  systematic  and  scientific  instruction.  Rightly  combined,  the 
two  are  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  education. 

But  no  single  nation  lives  its  life  apart  from  other  nations. 
Never  befun:  have  internal ioiul  and  cf^iiioijolitai  i  influences  be*en 
*o  strong  a*  they  are  to-day.    They  affect  tut  *b«»k  of  education 
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rell  as  other  departments  of  national  life.  Over  against  the 
international  influences  there  are  rising  as  if  in  self-nroteeiion. 
stronger  expressions  of  national  feeling.  But  the  two  currents 
ore  really  part  of  due  great  movement  of  thought  and  change. 

Tint  signs     in    some   directions  tendency    to 

the  importance  of  environment  in   education  and 

in  trie  Formation  of  character.      Saving   been    comparatively 

neglected  *<>  long,  the  claims  of  envixonmenl  to  recognition  in 

educational   theon   and   practice  may  meet   for  ft  tune  with 

essfo    recognition,     But  the  differences  in  inherited  po 
and  in  naituaTability  are  so  patent  to  all  who  have  to  do  with 
young  children  that  there  is  np  likelihood  of  the  import* 
heredity,  as  distinct    from    environment,  being    permanently 
overlooked  by  educational   workers.     However,  it  must  ah 
depending!  laureon  the  environment  in  which  a  child 

grows  up  (using  environment  in  its  widest  and 

>e)  which  of  many  inherited  capacities  are  called  int< 
development    The  varying  course  of  recent  biological  debate 
•hi  this  Biibjed  has  its  counterpart  in  the  fluctuating  tendon 
of  educational  discussion. 


i  difficult  ta  it   to  steer  a  middle  wa]  □  tin*  two  feifee 

extremes  which  tin  <rv  kind  of  educational  effort,  and 

so  intricate   does  the    whole    question   become    tmder  do 
analysis,  thai  some  people  are  disposed   to  trim   aside  with  a 
reeling  <>l  hopelci  appalling  complexity  «<l  the 

problem.     Ttioj    are  inclined  Lei    as 

presi  intact  as  \\<i  catt    what   remains  lu  us  of   Lested 

educational  excellence,     L«i   us  j>r  whaA 

-,  i.i  be  good  from  schemes  <>f  reform  which  may  wi 
unexpected  mischief     W  the  virtues  of  clai 

Let  us  cling  to  it  instead  of  running  fh'   risk  of  spoiling 

True  '  alture  iil  i  it  a  bool 

j  much  a  matter  of  domestic  or  cor] 

h   is   incompatible  levelling   theories   of  political   ind 

social  democracy,    We   cannot    make    the   hi-_  inds  of 

ication  generally  accessible   to  the   whole    nation    without 

broying  the  leisure  and  reserve  whi<  to  the 

proper  development  of  skill  and  character     Very  tow 

ible  of  communicating  the  tradition.    Comparatively 
pupils  are  capable  of  receiving  it.    The  | 

of  worrj  i  the  intrust)  of  practical 

life,     h  ily,  from  a  socialistic  point  of  riew,  extraor- 

dinarily callous  and  to  proch*  rate 

scholar  it  all  thet  boys  to  gel  little  good  out  of  the 

school  training.  Bui  it  is  much  better  For  posterity  thai  the 
irw  minds  should  gel  the  fullest  opportunity  far  their 

rnosl  fruitful  development  than  thai  their  growth  should  be 
hampered  and  curtailed  b)  arrangements  designed  io  meet  the 
supposed  needs  of  thousands  of  people  of  mediocre  intelli 

rhers  is  plainly  a  great  dee!  in  pan  o{  this  Argument 
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A 1 1 1 :  chief  danger  ol  modem  education  in  thesacrifio 

optional  ability  to  the  supposed  interests  of  the  common* 
education  b  been  good  without  beii 

aecessarilj  costly  in  point  <>i  th 
it.  I  rily  ao  in  point  of  the  n  de  for  it 

h   by  pupil   and  bj    teacher.    The  bnmense  extcj 
educational  facilities  has  produced  much  thai  is  meritoriou 
well  js  n  very  groat  deal  that  is  insipid     1  * t * t  the  whole  U 
of  publicly-organised  education  is  to  p  the  interests  <>\ 

boy,  not  of  the  exceptional  boy ,    \V.  are  often  ;«|>t 
the  feci  thai  in  the  age  which  preceded  the presenl 
relopment  of  public  education,  and  which  (on  many  grounds 
Ejenerallj   regarded   as  having   been   a    tiini 
educational  s  and  destitution,  a  considerable  proportion 

oft!  eminent  and  inventors  began  life  in  humble 

Hiii  m  r  time,  like  the  present,  of  rapid  and  disintegrating 
change  alike  in  ways  of  thought  and  in  m  it  is 

1  garden,  old  tradi- 
tions of  education  intact  and  fre6  bona  the  touch  of  the  modern 
it.     Mere  exclusiveness  in  education  is  not  a  possible  remedy 
The  grea  is  exist  to  train  iip  the  main  body  of  our  future 

anno!  afford;  even  it'  th<  i  ignore  the 

t  tin-  linns.    Thej  &re  themselvi  of  rapid 

It    is  their  function  to  weave  the  old  into  the  I 
The  dead  have  to  be  left  to  bury  th^ir  dead 


In  short,  whether  we   wish  it  or  not,  we  are  forced  to  eon 

the  who)  ion  of  theaimsof  national  education.     We  we 

compelled  to  think  out,  b  we  can,  what  we  want  tc 

iished  by  oach  pari  of  our  edi  and  also  by 

our  national  education  ass  whole,    Thu  incidentally tbiie 

PTiat  is  it  thai  the  seoondai  dern 

h  { 

< 1 1  Sbme  contend  that  their  chief  function  should  be  to 
an  interest  in  intellectual  things.  Mid  to  start  hoys  in  the  way  of 
thinking  abc  !  and  other  problems,  with  a  view  to  raising 

up  of  men  who  will  strenuously  combine  to  reform 

wnai  n  our  pn  ial  conditions.    There  is  in 

Belgium  a  strong  group  of  educational  workers  who 
wish  ial  quest  aucfa  more  prominent 

feature  vt  secondary  school  curricula. 

■  Against  any  change  which 

would  prematura  boy's  mind  with  anxious  questions  of 

this  kind,  and  introduce  inti  batable  and 

1  matter  '  her  than  this,  and  speak 

!  it  were  a  blunder  even  to  stimulate  a  hoys  im  ract 

bual   matters   beyond   the   tic 

not/'  th  "develop  in  boys'  minds  the  diaeaa 

aght.     In  the  present  stage  ot  inquiry  in  nearly  nil  branches 


: 


ill  ki 

*  Free  from  the  nek  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt. 
Which  mach  to  have  tried,  in  much  been  baffled,  brings' 

h  rn  frith  id  >*e  who 

at  then 
th^ra,  who  would  onl)  lie  mm 
iliint.  will  happily  escape  tlnnkii  i  lei  them  ale 

object  (o  the  rw 

l  b<  j   regara  il  m  •»  reli 

tiling  >f  ihe  uselessness  of  much  that  is  tai 

!        i 

it*  man, 

I   ttfl  mi  man  tin  lit 

I    the  modern  jher 

tine    not  i" 

m     They  &mU  nd  I  hat  if  \-  politically 

clangorous  to  tl  produce  ao  large  an    intellectual 

proletariat,  nntir  iecoutontea  with  non-litei 

uniting*,  ami  ><i   far  in  exoe**  ♦  >!  the  Dumber  of  peroom  reallj 

mi- -i  to  (ill  the  loarnori  profceaiona.1    Tl  tf-producl 

people  with  intellectual  U  often  commented  on  in 

I  i  .1,  i      iimi   i  nits  in  it  ig  likelv 

nit*  i"i  Mm-  1-  oarj 

in 

on  •  •(' 

I  In       (fhUI  '  i  uhivah  ;     tlir 

the  oWn  which  intellectual  cultivatio 
itltitudi  jitM,  belonging  to  no  particular 

.(  with  tin  ii  I-!,  j  position,  hungi 

i  work.    In  no  oth  j  >ij  the  world 

lijtlcimu     » •  m f  >>ii i in  iti  .      Ik-i- 

ung  men  h  l«  lyinent  u 

r  Intellects  1  by  the  uncertain 

outlook  i-'i  i  In  middle  cla*tte«  andbyth  tho  %o  called  liberal 

I  auu  economic  dovoloun 
intdlectunlfl   i  nun  topdlltli  Load 

I'lii  specially  noticeable  in 

ibout  whom  I  am  Mjiealcing,  lu 

d  an 


in 

mul  a  larae  p 

ion,  r) 

ami 


lui^  fuiiiisln  tl 

*omo  gem  i 
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idctictm  of  whi 

i  tin'  move 
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hers  frankly  demand  i<   kind  .rv  and  higher 

education  which  shaM  directly  prepare  boys  for  dtflerent  kinds  <>f 
modern  industry  and  commerce.  But  ibis  again  is  Mid. 

Almost  overythii  ads  upon  th<  business  far  which 

the  preparation  is  designed,  and  the  sort  of  position  which  (grant 

boy's  abilities  are  sufficient  for  the  work)  his  parents  can 
or  him  to  start  with.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  (Sc 
ommerciftliRi  ndary  education  ;uv  of  many  Shades 

Tin  \  vary  from  an  almost  ideal  view  of  the  "intellectuality' 
modern  business  down  tothevulgaresl  and  most  purblind  Philts- 
tinism.     But  nearly  all  of  then]   shirk   inquiry  into  the  ethi 
questions  which  must  underlie  any  judgments  about   the  aims 
ducation  and  the  principle  amercial  competition     Some 

u  business  education  seern  calculated  to  produce  li\ 
of  commercial  intelligence  or  patiently 
itherthan  men  &f  strong  character  who  would 
el  as  pioneers  in  industry  or  as  m  tivo  leaders  in  pj 
licul  undertakings.    With  a  ptions,  the  commercial  world 

of  Loudon  shows  few  nigra  of  belief  m  schemes  for  commercial 

on.    Tin  nlv  a  proof  that  some  form 

commercial  education  is  useless  or  that  there  is  no  occasion  t<» 
h  for  ir>  introduction.     Bui  evidently   there   is  some   . 

i  many  of  the  theoretical  advocates  ol  com- 
mercial education  and  the  actual  r  >  Is  of  business  life  Hence  there 
of  deadlock.    Moreover,  any  plan  for  lowering  the  tone 
education  in  order  to  famish  capital  with  cheap  and 
unquestioning  intellectual  took  would  arouse  deep  and  an 
ntment  among  all  who  believe  that,  whatever  else  ii  do< 
do,  education  should  at  least  endeavour  to  illumine  moral 

priii  inculcate  n  high  sense  of  responsibilit}  and  of  hoi r, 

idividuality  of  character,  and  to  help  each  man  to 
slear  but  discriminating  judgment  in  unexpected  difficult 
and  in  confused  and  inta  flairs.     Imagination,  energy,  and 

i  ourage  are,  indeed,  indispensable  to  the  building  up  and  widen- 
ing of  trade,  but  the  nennanonl  prosperity  offi  g 
peoi  ooted   in  honour,  in  truthfulness,  and  in  the  I- 

keepin^  of  promi 


The  some  of  the  many  conflicting  opinions  thai 

I  in  different  orld  m  regard  to 

itiop      But   it   is  not   the  future  of   s. 
»ls  onl)  which  is  involved;  the  present  upheaval  of  thorn 
feeling  upon  educational  questions a1  whole  probl 

i  in  all  its  grades.    Son  Lnguine  sre 

on  the  eve  of  a  [  tewal  of  educational 

uirp  breach  with  the  old  tradition  we  shall  soon  see 
plete  change  in  what   1-.  generally    taught   in   schools,  and 
end  adoption  <>t  new  standai  which  to  judge  what 

eilent  in  school  life.     For  my  own  pan,  I  cannot  share  tl 
It    seeing  to  me  extremely  unlikely  that  there  will 
sudden   or  complete  break  in   educational  tradition     The 


Tin    Utt< 


latter  is  one  of  t  lu-  most  cut  world,  and 

haa   persisted  through   man]    social  and   politic  tlutkms, 

age  there  is  certain  to  be,  and  for  s  time  ch<  likely 

meal  v  i  speed,  Imr  the  adoption  of  new  id 

new  methods   will   probably  be  gradual  and   not   at  all 

dramatically  sodden.    Then  is  leal  of  latent  wisdom  in 

established  forms  of  teaching  d  it  is  impossible  i<> 

judge,  without  man\  of  trial,  what    is   the   real  value,  and 

what  :  i  ro  rlio  unforeseen  drawbacks,  of  a  new  Bulged  of  instruction 

or  of  new  methods  of  teaching  it.     Not   von   Ion.  xnne 

educational  reformers  foil  assured  thai  the  remedy  for  stupor 

would  be  found  in  requiring  so  many  noun  .<  v 
of  natural  science,  but  it  has  born  found  that  chemistry  and 
phye  be  taught  insohooh  rmatic&Uyand  umnven* 

i  nei  form  of  catechism  En  strong 
reaction  against  this  perversion  of  scientific  method,  emphasis  haa 
more  recently  been  laid  on  the  imp  ing  cfaildi 

to  find  out  some  thin  themselves.     But,  ass  matter  oi  I 

i  he  stock  of  applied  knowledge  in  the  world  is  so  rati  thai 

ill  obliged  at  even?  period  of  our  life  to  take  »  great  deal  for 

granted,  besides  discovering  as  much  as  possible  for  ourselves, 

ii  ie  not  s  bad  preparation  for  life  to  acquire  at  school  the  habit 

partly  by  faith  and  partly  by  independent  in  tion. 

two  pro  roe  often  to  be  combined  in 

bought  as  well  aa  of  action. 

There  i^  i  good  lea]  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration  in  much 

that  has  recently  been  written,  especially  in  in  criticism 

of  the  ordinary  routine  in  secondary  schools.     Reform  is  neither 

nor  indeed  so  universally  necessary  as  some  writers 

would  make  out.    But  the  fool  remains  that  there  is  s  great 

deal  of  emotion  on  the  subject  of  education  at  the  present  time; 

This  dors  no  <vify   of  the  position.     Education  is 

cint,  because  any  settled  practice  of  training 

ol   the  young  rcalh  on  certain  mora  and  intellectual 

unntiona  which  are  exactly  the  things  challenged  by  those 

eager  lor  sweeping  change,  Therefore,  excitement  (and  especially 

icr  inarticulate  excitement)  about  educational  questions  may 

be  r^arded  as  a  dai  pal,  indit  I  disturbance  in 

people's  minds,     Nothing  is  mote  expl  ban  this  intense 

reeling  of  dislike  for  the  old  traditions.     And  though,  when  it 

comes  to  formulating  new  flans  of  study  or  training,  there  is  an 

raoidinary  conflict  of  views  and  nothing  which  approa 

mesnt,  there  is  nevertb<  very  significant, 

and  apparently  growing,  mass  of  opinion  &e  to  the  pn 

condition  of  ducation  oyer  a  large  part  of  Europe. 

Last  year  there  were  held  in  Paris  a  number  of  international 

presses    on   educational   subjects.      One  congress  discussed 

primary  education  ;  snothei   secondaiy;  a  third,  university  ;  and 

on,  through  nearly  the  whole  Held  of  educational  effort     It 

often  happens  h  ich  assembly  that,  out  of  s  considerable 

number  o!t  topics  presented  on  il 

general  ponaent,  the  chi  this 
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generally  takes  place  when  there  is  some  special  difficulty  which 
is  pressing  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  same  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Last  year,  at  the 
Congress  on  Primary  Education,  the  members  were  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  how  to  deepen  the  moral  influences  of 
the  primary  school.  At  the  Congress  on  University  Education, 
the  subject  which  excited  the  most  interest  was  the  question  how 
best  the  universities  can  extend  their  teaching  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  steadying  influences  of  dispassionate  and  disinterested 
study  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  adult  citizens  and  voters.  At  the 
Congress  on  Secondary  Education,  the  chief  debate  turned  on 
the  question  what  should  be  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  a 
secondary  school,  with  special  regard  to  the  effects  of  education 
on  character.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  three  cases  what  was 
really  under  review  was  the  bearing  of  education  on  conduct.  In 
other  words,  the  business  of  a  school  is  not  exclusively  intellectual. 
Disproportionate  attention  to  the  intellectual  side  of  its  work 
results  in  the  weakening  of  those  forms  of  moral  training  (much 
more  the  outcome  of  quiet  personal  influence  and  example  than 
of  direct  instruction)  which  are  indispensable  to  the  strengthening 
of  character  as  well  as  to  the  gaining  of  true  knowledge  and  to 
the  right  use  of  it  when  gained.  The  secondary  schools  on  the  Con- 
tinent seem,  in  the  main,  to  have  over-intellectual ised  themselves. 
Our  English  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  often  intellectually 
below  par.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  them,  and  they  from 
us.     What  is  wanted  is  to  hit  the  mean. 


CHAPTER     III. 


Currents  of  Opinion  on  the  Subject  of  the  Secondary 
Education  of  Boys  in  Germany. 

Among  Gray's  fragments  on  education  there  have  been  pre- 
served the  remarks  that  "  it  is  the  proper  work  of  education  and 
government  united  to  redress  the  faults  that  arise  from  the  soil  and 
air/'  and  that  "  the  principal  drift  of  education  should  be  to  make 
men  think  in  the  northern  climates  and  act  in  the  southern/ '  *  The 
first  of  these  maxims  exactly  describes  the  remarkable  work  which 
the  Government  of  Prussia  has  accomplished,  by  means  of  j)ersistent 
efforts  extending  over  more  than  a  century,  not  only  for  its  own 
citizens,  but  for  the  German  Empire,  and  indirectly  for  the  whole 
world.  The  second  maxim  illustrates  the  intellectual  aim  which 
dominates  the  whole  of  German  higher  education.  It  spares  no 
pains  to  make  boys  think.    But  it  was  never  intended  to  make  them 

*  Aldine  edition  of  Gray's  Poems.    Note  to  the  Alliance  of  Education 
and  Government,  p.  152. 
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think  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  thinking.    It  intends  to  make  them 
think  in  order  that  they  may  act. 
Act,  that  is,  not  on  impulse ;  not  merely  with  blind,  dogged 
istence,  and  not  simply  with  splendid  individual  energy  and 
'■age,  but  with  far-fleeing  calculation,  with  skilful  and  economical 
of   well-chosen  means   to  well-defined  ends,   and   in 
hn  tat  inn  with  great  numbers  of  other  workers  uniting  their 
"tigth  in  the   same  task.    The  organisation  of  modern  life  in 
Prussia  has  been  dominated  by  scientific  conceptions ;  not,  that  is, 
by  any  exclusive  regard  for  physical  science  in  its  nan-ower  na 
but  by  those  idee  I  co-operative  inquiry  and  endeavour 

which  have  been  so  brilliantly  illustrated,  and  therefore  so  power- 
fully enforced,  by  the  advance  of  modern  science.  The  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  the  best  German  effort,  in  many  fields  of 
practical  its  well  as  of  speculative  b  Queried  Bpeciahsati 

but  not  premature  specialisation  The  I ,\  rmans  know  that,  in 
order  to  specialise  to  the  best  advantage,  nine  men  out  of  ten  need 

the  equipment  which  ia  given  by  a  good  general  education. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  Englishmen  should  realise  how  efficient, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligent  instruction,  arc  the  German 
secondary  schools.  Much  can  be  learnt  from  a  study  o  their 
methodl  and  also  from  their  scientific  precision  of  educational  aim. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  argue  that  the  beet  way  to  secure  the 
future  of  British  industry  and  commerce  would  be  to  imitate  the 
German  form  of  educational  and  academic  organisation.  It  is  a 
large  assumption,  to  start  with,  that  an  educational  system  can  be 
transferred  {rani  one  country  to  another,  an  if  it  were  a  system 
of  gas  lighting  or  of  electric  traction.  Moreover,  the  German 
system  of  education  is  but  a  part  of  their  social  order,  and  in  order 
to  make  a  true  bojm  of  it  .it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  into 
England  a  di  state  control  which  would  not  only  be  alien  to 

our  more  recent  traditions  bui  extremely  unlikely  to  commend 

itself  1"  iMighsh  tasl.  lining,  however,  that  it  were  thought 

irable  and  found  possible  I  tie*  whole  structure  of  our 

administration,  and  large^j  to  remodel  the  conditio  ir  social 

life,  |  ion.  idveiv  t  hat  the  in  of  organisation,  however 

ly  it   followed  German  pi  would   produce  the  same 

inland  as  iu  «  Jer  Lastly,  and  moat  important 

i  faithful,  of  the  administrative 
machinery  ol  German  life  would  neceesarilv  reproduce  the  spirit 
ol  Qerman  intellectual  effort,  which  is  the  tn  '  of  whal 

an  education  erful 

driving  theft    adrai  Wha1   iv  really 

perhaps  the  one  thing  whfcfa  could  be  direct!] 

imitated  the  claims  of  knowledge,    It  is 

in  tin-;  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  BO  tar  behind  them,  while  in  mans 
matl  ahead, 

Iu  the  AdvanctmetU  of  Learning  Bi  it  is  order, 

pursuit,  sequence,  and  interchange  of  application  mighty 

in  n  i.  althou  quires  more  exact  knowledge  in 
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xsribing,  and  more  precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  ia  reeom- 
pensed  with  the  magnitude  of  effects.11  With  this  method  he 
unfavourably  contrasts  another,  consisting  of  i4  mconstan* 

devices,  without  any  settled  providence  or  project.'1 
It  is  the  lirst  of  these  methods  which  the  Germans  aim  at  following. 
But  concerted  specialisation  of  the  German  type  is  only  possible 
fettered  parts,  which  farm  the  whole,  are  held  togei 
some  large  controlling  power,  recognised  and  obeyed  by  ev 
Je  agent  in  the  great  undertaking.     Division  of  intellectual 
labour  on  an  immense  scale  implies  the  existence  in  the  background 
some  dominant  authority,   providing  the   framework  within 
which  each  separate  worker  finds  his  place  and  his  duty.    In  the 
ts!  types  of  concerted  intellectual  effort,  this  place  of  dominant 
authority  isjiot  occupied  by  the  administrative  Government.    Jn 
tin'  greatest  and  most  fruitful  intellectual  movements,  the  realh 
inant  authority  has  always  been  not  administrative  in  character. 
but  intellectual  osr  (in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  spiritual.    The 
binding  idea  which  most  firmly  holds  together  the  intellectual 
labours  of  men  engaged  in  the  building  up  of  knowledge  is  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  all  knowledge  and  the  conviction  that 
all  individual  research  and  labour  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
us  of  knowledge  as  a  whole  and  of  society  as  a  whole.    This 
i  may  seem  dim  and  shadowy  and  transcendental,  but  nc 
theleas  it  has  always  been  a  very  real  and  potent  force  in  the  minds 
•  i   those  who  have  done  the  most  illustrious  deeds  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research.    The  real  strength  of  a  great  scientific  move- 
ment comes,  not  from  any  vulgar  regard  for  sensational  or  profitable 
results,  but  from  loyalty  to  the  higher  claims  of  truth.    Such  a 
sense  of  the  continuous  claims  of  knowledge  on  the  duty  of  the 
researcher  becomes  a  habit  of  thought.     It  is  gradual k  embodied 
in  so  many  scientific  associations,  in  so  much  professional  esprit 
OfpS,  and  in  BO  many  of  the  relations  of  social  life,  that  n 
«'ts  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  insuacept; 
<»f  its  influence.    But  it  alone  can  uphold  each  individual  worker 
and  sustain  him  in  apparent  failure  and  through  years,  or  even  a 
time,  of  obscurity.    This  is  the  spirit  which  is  present    in^the 
minds  of  true  scientific  investigators  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  on  this  intangible  and  spiritual  aspect 
scientific  movements,  because,  in  considering  the  i 
of  i  {ermanj  ,  there  is  some  danger  of  taking  what  in,  after  all,  but  a 
e  matter  of  organisation  to  be  the  real  cause  of  her  seieir 

Die  initial  and  underlying  cause  of  that  greatness  was 

the  skilful  contriving  of  a  new  form  of  State  organisation,  but 

use    and    self-saeriticing   enthusiasm    for   truth.     Without 

that  enthusiasm  there  would  have  been  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  no 

t   building-up  of  German  culture,  and  no  ultimate  accomplish - 

irraan  unity.     The  re  and  organisation  of   the 

il  is  true,  been  called  in,  almost  from  the  first,  to  help 

ward  the  work  which  the  great  outpouring  of  patriotic  and 
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scientific  enthusiasm  began.     But  State  organisation  was  not  the 
boui  it  has  been  really  vital  in  the  movement.    Iftree  aoien- 

maj  even  in  the  end  have  to  escape  from  the  grip  <»f 
i  he  State,    But  for  a  time  at  all  events  State  organiaal 
have  aol  hell  to  |  ific  inquiry  from  the 

besetting  it  in  the  earlier  phases  of  ita  work,  and  in  I  lermany  it  has 
done  m  irther  the  prompt  application  of  scientific  know- 

Ledge  bo  the  tasks  of  practical  life. 

If  the  (Government  of  a  country  beeo  constituted  as  to  be  able 
to  enter  with  understanding  and  discriminating  sympathy 
the  actual  tendencies  of  thought,  and  if  it  be  both  able 

and  willing  to  give  sufficient  and  timely  aid  bo  projects  and  in- 
quiries which  need  and  merit  pecuniary  help,  it  may  promote 
scientific  effort  to  an  extraordinar]  degree.  Germanj  is  a  standing 
proof  of  what  can  thus  be  done  and  (apart  from  many  more 
porta ut  considerations)  how  profitable  it  may  be  to  do  it.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  putting  it  into  the  power  of  the 

eminent  to  determine,  directly  or  indirectly,  what  course  scien- 
tific thought  shall  take:  what  it  shall  avoid  and  what  it  shall  try 
to  prove.  No  Government  can  over  know  enough  to  direct  the 
course  of  scientific  investigation  ■  itself  must  decide  what 

course  it  will  take,  and  each  individual  worker  must  feel  within 
himself  that,  though  he  ifl  but  part  <>f  a  greater  whole  and  not 
individually  master  of  the  results  of  his  own  labours,  he  is  in 
theless  absolutely  free  from  any  pressure  of  political  control  and 
under  a  moral  Obligation  to  serve  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It 
was  tne  spirit  of  untrammelled  inquiry  which  created  the  great 
intellectual  tradition  of   the  German   urn  and  which   has 

been   the  real  cause  of  Gem  The  future 

alone  can  show  how  far  such  freedom  is  compatible  with  centralised 
control 
But  at  the  present  time  many  aidee  an  life  a-  ised 

on  tab  are  nearly  akin  to  thoee  linden  Jleo- 

1  ideal     Wain  England  find  it  difficult  to  cm  how  n 

i  m  i  communal  life  Government  in  Germany 

laid  its  band.    What  was  it  that  induced  the  Prussian  nati 
and  ultimately  the  German  people,  to  submit  to  this  centralised 

rol    which  England  has  hitherto  resisted?    It  was  ool  mere 

Still  le<s  was  it   the  hope  of  gain.      It   w 

ral  conviction  of  the  m  mity.    This  was  the  power  which 

■mans  (by    their   own    admission    the   must    iiv 

nation  in  th<  Dundy  and  indeed  enthn 

iiv  to  bind  fcl  1  to  place  them- 

enl   s   foi  man* 

It    0«a  an  act  of  self-discipline.   rVOl  fl   men  r  profit,  and 

still  less  a  result  of  tl  1     The                     i1  doubt- 

eated  to  different  minds  in  i 

perceive  the  admi  -  advantages  others 

military                             ftomical,  But  )x>ne»th  all  this,  and  really 
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determining  the  course  of  events,  was  this  moral  and  intellectual 
conviction  that  the  supreme  claim  on  the  individual  was  that  of 
service  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  as  a  whole  and  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.*  The  crucial  step  was  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Prussia  has  never  gone  back.  She 
has  built  up,  in  consequence,  what  is  now  an  Imperial  fabric  of 
scientific  government,  one  essential  part  of  it  being  educational 
control.  This  administrative  organisation  was  intended  to  sup- 
port  and  safeguard  at  every  point  what  the  movement  of  moral 
and  intellectual  enthusiasm  began.  Whether  it  has  actually  done 
so  in  the  sense  which  its  founders  intended  is  another  question. 
Whether,  in  its  present  form,  the  machinery  of  State  control  is 
really  promoting  the  best  interests  of  German  thought  is  a  matter 
about  which  very  different  opinions  are  held.  But,  in  any  case,  let  us 
not  mistake  the  external  machinery  for  the  real  cause  of  German 
culture  or  even  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  strongest  fabric  of 
administrative  organisation  would  not  last  long,  if  at  any  time 
the  inner  philosophic  conviction,  which  really  upholds  it,  were 
to  die  away.  The  original  impulse  was  two-fold.  It  came  from 
a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  unity  and  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  from  a  no  less  ardent  belief  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  essen- 
tials of  intellectual  freedom  for  the  individual  and  the  possibility  of 
learned  leisure  in  the  State,  there  must  be  administrative  unity  in 
national  life.  Necessarily  the  two  impulses— the  one  cosmopolitan 
in  character,  the  other  intensely  national — have  from  time  to  time 
come  into  conflict.  At  one  period,  the  cosmopolitan  tendency 
threatens  to  dominate  the  national ;  at  another,  the  national 
interest  seems  to  prevail  over  cosmopolitan  sympathies.  But, 
all  through  German  history,  since  the  beginning  of  the  hegemony 
of  Prussia,  we  can  trace  these  two  tendencies  in  German  education, 
reciprocal  in  their  influence  and  each  checking  the  other ;  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  there  is  nowhere  else  a  more  intensely 
national  system  of  education  than  that  of  Germany,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  no  country  which  is  regarded  by  so  many  scientific 
workers  all  over  the  world  as  the  true  Alma  Mater  of  their  intel- 
lectual life.f 

*  Cf.  Fichte's  lectures  on  The  Characteristics  of  tike  Present  Age,  especially 
Lecture  XIV.,  on  "  The  Development  of  the  State  in  Modern  Europe." 

t  The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany,  Mr.  White,  speaking  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  banquet  in  Berlin,  November  29th,  1900,  said  thai 
"  though  Great  Britain  was  generally  revered  as  the  motherland  of  the  United 
States,  yet  Germany,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  had  more  and 
more  become  the  second  mother  of  the  United  States.  More  than  any  other 
country,  Germany  had  made  the  universities  and  technical  high  schools 
of  America  what  they  now  were — a  powerful  force  in  the  development  of 
American  civilisation."  (Times,  December  1st,  1900.)  Professor  Virchow, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  speaking  at  the  Prussian  Secondary  Education 
Conference,  in  June,  1900,  referred  to  the  large  numbers  of  American  and 
Japanese  studying  in  the  German  Universities,  and  attributed  some  part 
of  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  German  medicine  abroad  to  the  fact 
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It   happens  that,  ;it  the  present  time,  this  (lerniaii  devotion  to 
the  idea  of  science  and  osr  »i    Efl  showing  itself  to  be  capable 

uf  producing  remarkable  results  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  and 

foreign    9tud  U»u    riieiniia^ed    In   avail    the!  :    1 1 1 « r 

ier  instruction   provided  at    the  great    (leninn  Beats  of  learning*— 

rfin,  6  bis  8  Jmt, 
hmn.   p,   22.     ffalle,   Waisenhaus,    1901.)    Sir   Michael  Foster, 
in  I  i  ;  d  Medical  School  on  November  6th,  I 

:,    heard  niiH'li  nowadays  about  post-graduate  study.    Be  did 
not  fed  that  he  had  quite  grasped  rial  was  alwayi  meant  bj  pott-graduate 
study,  which  Bometimei  teemed  to  mean  teaching  men  the  things  which 
.   ought  to  have  learnt  Iwfore  they  graduated,     (f  that  was  the 

be  discouraged.     It  was  sometimes  spoken  «>f 

?.s  if  it  were  a  means  of  polishing  the  graduates  who  had  been  rough  hewn 

If  that  was  all,  he  did  not  think  they  need  »|m  im{ 

niii'li  lime  "f  l.ihnur  upon  it,      Bui   tln-iv  WSJ  B   DOSt  gl&duaU  Itudy  which 

»of  immense  value.    It  v  budent  was  cleared  from 

Jl  the  tTMiimn  Is  ni  rnraroioing  bodies  that  lb  the  most  fit  position 

to  be  put  on  the  proper  path  of  inquiry,  to  be  trained  in  the  true  methods 
of  research,  to  be  trained  to  work  to  not  the  demands  o 

examiner,  out  the  demands  of  nature,    r  \*  study  which  would 

ki  i  definite  inaugurata  aquiry  would  be  of  very  great  \ 

indeed  to  the  profession.     He  h  <■  turned  from  some  bog  travels  in 

America,  where  hi  brethren,  and  where  he  L> 

only  but  again  and  again,  thai  when  they  sent  their  graduate 
England,  although  those  graduates  ware  impressed  with  what  th< 
to  the  unsurpassed  excellence  with  which  om  London  pchoofa  trained 
medical  student,  they  themselves,  as  gradi  king  post-gradual 

got  very  little  from  the  general  hospitals,  and  hud  toj  I  ram  Engl 

often  against  their  wish,  and  pursue  research  abroad*    Se  thou 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  need  in  our  hospitals  which  should  he  supplied, 
and  that  if  this  were  done  a  large  addition  to  our  medical  knowledge  would 
i  result']     (Times,  November  7th,  1& 
The  educational  attractions  of  the  German  Universities  and  Technical 
Schools  are  so  great  aa  to  cause  a  somewhat  formidable  influx  of 
ign  students.    On  this  subject  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  from  the  Berlin  correspondent  on  July  5th  LOOl: — *  lis©  number  of 
foreign  students  who  come  to  Germany  in  order  to  obtain  l  DniveJ 
tr  itiing  or  to  supplement  the  training  acquired  in  their  own  countries  has 
given  rbe  to  many  OOmpUinta,     At  present  there  are  no  fewer  than  2 
■a  on  the  books  of  <  ferman  Universities,    Of  these  B55  are  stud 
i  at  i  eipzig,  232  at  Muni<  h,  LOO  at  Heidelberg,  in  at  Halle, 
i  i«i  irg,  and  luii  at  Qttttingsn*    The  rest  are  divided  among  the 

Russians  are  the  nation  most  strongly  repress! 
and  can  ihow  at  present  no  fewer  than  tit  students  at  German 

explained  l>y  the  present  unfortunate  state  <»f  affaire  in 
tin    Russian  Universities  and  by  the  difficulties  which  are  placed  in  the 
of  the  higher  Jewi  in  that  country.    In  addition  t<»  the 

Russians,  thert  Lustriam  iss,  167  Englishmen,  3£8  Ameri- 

from  the  '  toil  (mostlj  from  Je  | 

i,  50  Dutchmen,    17  Frenchmen,  36   lurks,  and  oontingi 
iv  otln-r    nations.     In  all  73   per  cent,  of  the  students  at  the 
re.      These   figures    do    not    include 
the  Technical  High  Schools ♦ 
ituaente  is  regarded  as  a  very  serious  gricx 
my  academical  quarter*,     I'  ii  fell  to  l>e unjust  that  so  many  ttrangen 
lid  ii.).  the  heuefito  <»f  1 1  i  tin 

higher  education  ••*  their  youth.     Manj    professors  complain  that  the 
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industry.*  But  material  advantage  of  this  kind  Las  been  but  a 
by-product  (and  a  somewhat  unexpected  by-product)  of  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  which  found  one  of  its  ex- 
pressions in  Imperial  and  commercial  union.  One  of  our  greatest 
men  of  science  said  a  little  time  ago  that  the  moat  successful  investi- 
gators are  those  who  pursue  their  inquiries,  not  with  the  hope  of 
profit,  but  for  the  love  of  knowledge.!  It  may  be  conjee  tured 
that  the  same  truth  applies  to  G  industry  and  connm 

We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that  the  Germans  have  always  b 
0ZU6  of  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  that,  but 
internal  dissensions  and  foreign  wars,  they  might  well  have  retained 
for  generations  the  chief  place  in  European  trade,    German  actenoti 
did  not  create  German  aptitude  for  business,  but  German  science 
and  painstaking  applications  of  scientific  method  have  transformed 

man  industry  and  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  remi 
able  recent  extensions  of  German  trade.     And  the  roots  of  German 

nee  lie  not  in  the  desire  for  material  gain,  but  in  disinterested 
devotion  to  a  severe  and  remote  ideal  of  philosophic  truth.  It  is 
the  present  fashion  in  Germany  rather  to  scoff  at  the  dreamy 
and  self-absorbed  philosopher,  but  it  is  the  philosopher  and 
self-denying  man  of  science,  serving  knowledge  for  her  own 
and  with  no  hope  of  further  reward,  who  first  set  in  operation 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  growth  of  industrial  and  commercial 
success,  and  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  threaten  the  future 
prosperity  of  German  trade  and  the  welfare  of  German  institu- 
tions than  the  decline  of  that  disinterested  passion  for  knowledge, 
h  was  often  noblest  when  most  grotesque. 
Some  of  the  practical  results  of  intellectual  organisation  as  seen 
at  present  in  Germany  were  excellently  summarised  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Times  on  a  speech  recently  made  by  the  German 
Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  North  German  Regatta  at  CuxhaveiL 
The  Emperor  asked  his  hearers  to  drink  to  German  yachting  and 

majority  of  the  foreign  students  have  not  received  a  preliminary  trail 
*>  thorough  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  German  conn 

bring  down  the  level  of  University  teaching  and  retard  the 
resH  of  the  classes  in  which  they  « nnan  students  pri 

onate  Bhare  of  the  Limited  accomniodatLOfl  in  the  i&l 
ties  and  the  Technical    Sigh    S  q   to 

.  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  native  students  for  whom  it  was 
primarily  intended.  The  foreign  students,  moreover*  being  in  many  eases 
ni^re  or  less  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  absorb  >  rt  of  the 

time  and  the  attention  of  th  »ora  and  their  The  native 

students  of  the  Technical  High  School  of  Muni*]]  tied  n  petition 

ig  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Ecu  sate  should  be 

nl,  and  that  steps  should  he  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses 
of  the  present  system." 

•  A  careful  study  of  the  more  direct  bearings  of  the  work  of 
pig  <>r  ''olleges  on  German  industry  and  commerce  will  be  found  in 
Mr     Fabiau   Ware's    Educational  Foundation*  of  Tru  Industry, 

(fiQiidon,  1901.) 

f  Professor  William  Ramsay  'saddles  on  u  The  Function!  of  a  University," 
ollege,  London,  June  6th,  1901. 
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I  ;  the  assistant  i»  be  given  by  the 

III  .il  C  LTI 

aether  mr  for  people  In  this  country  to  understand  thia 
Lan  1 1  effort.     5 
itiA  ifl  i  potent  factor  in  tdon  with  which  German 

m here,     In  Germany  diverse  nat ionaJ  actft 
t  of  which  people  En  this  country   have 
.    .    Probably  the  root  of  the  matter  must  be  sought  in  the 

who  do  know  about  bu  the  midiil  ople, 

nil  of  whose  individual  enei  made  our  world-wide  o 

about  the  range  of  ideas  with  whirl 
1 1 nii  i>,  Mi-  ai  least  it  is 

not  rthing  hTw  th<  fcent     H  manage  it,  the 

do  attain   i  intellectual  homogeneity.    They  produce 

men  us  Learned  m  ">v  turned  out  in  England,  bul  learning  on  I 

!*  u  part  from  ilie  general  everyday  work  of  the  won  A    There! 
dministrative  machine  and  t]  carry  no 

individual  initiative  in  practical  affairs  find  ii  much  - 
to  understand  ther,  and  wit  front  interference,  than 

thej  And  it  in  this  country.     Tin*  difference  i  and 

it  nine  through  everything.    What  we  have  bo  face  to-dei  bnol  the  old 
^petition  in  whi  suys  In-hl  then  own    the  competition 

of  indu  idual  against  indfc  iduaL    We  have  to  deal  with  a  u  eflect  i  tally 

I  in  Bin  i»  h  faahioo  thai  the  Indh  idual,  t  bough  depending  upon  his 
own  effoa  ipports  to  fall  i 

upon  and  I  staff  to  provide  him  with  uif  * 

Bo  far  luts  tins  intellects  tuition  of  I  tartnan  life  advanced, 

thai   it,  have  already   0600016  a  kind  ol"  snotnl  oattttf 

i  of  the  intelligent  ma  ttion,  while  of  com  {real 

rum  of  the  \ i 'I*1  takes  it  for  granted,  without  reetiauag  all  that 

it  implies     I  -I   lis**  [►resent,  at  any  rate,  it  is  producing  a  i 
number  of  sinking  and  convenient  reeoUs.    Take,  For  example! 
the  tie  development   of  the  German  navy  and  mercantile 

or  the  development  of  Hue  aniline  djye  mdustrj  and  the 
manufacture  ol   artificial  indigo ;  or  the  growth  (largely  due,  it 
oil,  to  tin*  influence  of  tto  mstalt)of  themanufaefcur 

in,  the  building  up  of  the  Imperial 

of  insurance  for  old  age  and  far  flick  and  invalided  vrarkman. 

On*  thing  leads  t«>  ai  scientific   method*  of 
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organisation  have  once  got  a  real  hold  on  national  life,  they  permeate 
first  one  and  then  another  set  of  institutions.  For  example,  the 
Act  of  1899  for  the  insurance  of  sick  and  invalided  workmen  (itself 
a  further  development  of  a  former  law  passed  ten  years  earlier)  has 
greatly  stimulated  in  Germany  the  study  of  new  methods  of  treating 
consumption  and  other  forms  of  tubercular  disease.  The  Act 
itself  empowers  the  authorities  to  institute  medical  treatment  in 
cases  where  the  powers  of  an  insured  person  to  earn  his  living  in 
future  are  threatened  by  some  curable  complaint.  As  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  and  the  earlier  Act,  the  State  Insiu-ance 
Institutes  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Insurance,  co  operating  with 
other  interested  bodies,  have  brought  ahout  the  establishment  of 
forty-five  sanatoria,  in  which  some  20,000  of  the  poorer  classes  will 
annually  be  able  to  obtain  a  course  of  about  three  months'  open-air 
treatment  for  tubercular  disease.*  But  here  again  a  variety  of 
causes  have  combined  to  make  this  development  possible.  The 
immediate  cause  was  the  Insurance  Act ;  but  those  who  administer 
the  insurance  funds  have  been  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  mind 
which  constantly  seeks  scientific  aid  in  practical  difficulties  and 
applies  in  a  far-seeing  way  scientific  remedies  for  national  evils.  Yet 
there  might  have  been  no  scientific  remedies  to  apply,  unless  there 
had  been  a  continuous  and  very  active  process  of  scientific  thought 
and  investigation  proceeding  in  the  country.  And  the  process  of 
scientific  inquiry  is  concerned  not  only  with  this  particular  problem 
of  tubercular  disease,  but  with  thousands  of  other  questions,  out  of 
which  varied  and  incessant  work  there  may  start  at  any  point  some 
unexpected  light  on  grave  practical  problems.  Scientific  investiga- 
tion of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  be  limited  beforehand  to  what  is 
certain  to  be  immediately  profitable  or  practically  advantageous. 
It  must  range  over  a  wide  field,  and  must  concern  itself  in  large 
measure  with  what  is  purely  theoretical  and  remote  from  industrial 
applications.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tradition  of  disinterested  research , 
which  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  German  universities,  has  been  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  whole  process  of  reorganising  German 
life  on  a  scientific  basis.  And  the  German  universities  have  not 
derived  their  strength  from  any  narrow  regard  for  immediate 
utility.  They  are  great  because  they  have  been  disinterested  in 
their  devotion  to  knowledge,  and  because  in  their  pursuit  of  truth 
they  have  been  free. 

It  may  be  true  that,  as  a  recent  writer  has  remarked  : — 

"  Every  year  thousands  of  young  men  leave  the  German  Universities 
trained  in  scientific  method,  trained  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
false  in  things.  This  is  the  army  with  which  Germany  is  conquering  the 
world's  markets.  As  chemists,  engineers,  manufacturers,  these  men  apply 
the  scientific  method  to  practical  affairs,  their  acquired  power  of  discrimina- 
tion enabling  them  to  seize  on  every  advance  made  in  pure  science,  and  to 
turn  it  to  practical  advantage,  "t 

*  Times,  May  27  th,  1901. 

t  Professor  Starling  on  !!  The  Pressing  Need  for  more  Universities,"  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  June,  1001. 
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But  u  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  Uiings 
given  to  few,  and  could  hardly  be  claimed  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  German  universities  as  being  the  common  hall-mark 
of  an  academic  education.  Moreover,  in  the  application  of  Science 
to  the  industrial  and  other  needs  of  modern  life,  the  technical  high 
nchnols,  as  distinct  from  the  universities,  have  played  an  important . 
if  not  a  decisive,  part.  But  in  the  case  both  of  the  technical  high 
Mchools  and  of  Boob  parti  of  university  have  had  di 

beftrillgfl  OH  industry  and  cummen-e.  what  lias  really  upheld  the 
dard  of  learning  and  kept  research  on  the  highest  level  has  been 
an  "imponderable  thing/*  namely,  that  disinterested  devotion  to 
knowledge  and  truth  for  their  own  sakes  and  without  regard  to 
their  practical  consequences,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  reBg 
spirit  animating  the  German  universities.     A  ml   oattl  i lical 

high  schools  nor  universities  could  have  done  their  work,  had  in  it 
the  <Jero»an  secondary  schools  furnished  them  with  an  unfailing 
supply  of  highly  -disciplined  material  in  the  form  of  weU-prepti 
and  UberaUy-ddnoated  students.  The  outposts  of  the  univei 
spirit  are  vtreU  en i rent  lied  in  the  secoudai  y  schools.  Higher 
education  in  Germany  enjoys  the  advantage  of  unity  ol  organisatioE 
and  (so  far  as  such  a  tiling  is  ever  possible)  of  unity  of  spirit  and 
of  aim. 

lint  tin-  fact  that  in  Oermaxiy  the  working  of  the  Imperial 
Insurance  Laws  lias  thus  caused  a  great  extension  of  a  new  method 
>>l  rntobatiiig  tul^i'cular  disease  illustrates  yot  another  side  of 
national  organisation,  which  needs  always  to  be  taken  into  account, 
in  any  eatim&tt  of  German  life.  The  Imperial  Insurance  Laws 
could  not  have  been  m  easily  carried  into  practice  had  not  the 
Qovemmfi&t  in  every  German  State  possessed  a  far  more  detailed 
and  continuous  knowledge  of  fche  u  lieieaU>uts  of  every  individual 
dtUBBQ  than  is  at  the  il  OJ   lUOb  a  I  .iovei  iiiimuI  Bfl  OUT  own, 

Thifl  knowledge  is  found  useful  for  many  (purposes  of  administratn m, 

but  (he  htndametnttl  reuoo  for  uqnmwning  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 

tieal  needs  of  thi  s\^trm  of  OOmpufaOT}    mititai  y  The 

Influence  Of  this  tygttOD  has  deeply  i i n pressed  itself  on  German  life. 

"The  lyftam  of  ttoiveim!  aarvl  f  writer,  "  ha*  grown 

in!.,  the  eerj  life  of  the  nation.    Thai  it  doM  ad  impede  induatry  to  the 

t  might  beauppoaed  bdue  totti  priority  to  the  eecmomic  develop* 

t  of  the  oountry  ;w  we  know  it.     Eb&oe  inauetr]  Iumi  mereb  had  to 

immodate  tteeif  titioo  of  tilings  win  i  long  before  it  laid 

lot  In-  cncrgien  erf  the  people.     W  miry  like  England  t 

to  a&ivera  industrial  life  would  have  to  be  remodelled 

in  every  direction,  and  the  oooeequencee  would  be  dkiurbing  berond 

■hition  of  the  kind,   i>«* 
it  irnpnwd  upon  iteelf  Mm  yoke  at  i  ttme  wfc  tiled  oo  great  hardahip, 

mid  habit  and  time*  have  aow  eattrdy  aocnutomed  the  hearers  to  the  lmrden. 
Moreover,  compensating  rircumfttaaoea  of  very  real  ratal  exist.*'* 


•  W  \l  Dawvon,  Oerman  it nd  Country  (Loudon  :  Nawitei 

L901 >,  p. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  influences  of  German  education  are  to  be 
traced  the  influence  of  the  German  military  service,    The 
of  influence  interact  on  one  another  and  u  German 

education    impregnates    the    German    army    with    science.    The 
man  army  predisposes  I  tarman  education  to  ideas  of  organisation 
and  discipline.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  educational  and  military 
institutions  both  flourish  side  bj  ride  in  German  life. 

k4  German)  is   i  land  of  school*,  \v$A    ^  h  h  n  land  of  soldiers,  and  in 
Truth  tli-  tk>D  between  the  icfaod  and  the  ermy,  or,  more 

redly,    th<i   armg  ia   closer  than    might  ai    Brat    sight    ba 

supposed."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  great  effect  of  compulsory  military 

service  on  the  German  ]>eopIc  has  been  to  make  them  more  patient. 

v  submissive  to  organisation  from  above,  more  disposed  to 

VOL     German    writers   themselves   say    that    by    nature 

the  German  people  are  extremely  prone  to  individualism.    It  may 

be  ail  instinctive  sense  erf  this  weakness  that   renders  the  German 

ion  s<>  ready  to  submit  to  so  stringent  a  remedy.    But  there  is 

doubt  that  the  habit  of  organising,  and  Itting  to  organisa- 

tion, has  produced  many  valuable  results  in  the  held  of  industry  ami 
commerce.     The  rank  and  tile  have  learnt  huw  to  obey,  and  have 

tiaed  how  much  satisfaction  conies  from  regular  discipline,  lie' 
leaders,    trained   to  obey  authority,  are  also  educated   to  exercise 

liority,  and  to  feel  a  direct  personal  responsibility  in  all  details 
*ir  work,  as  well  as  to  regard  the  scientific  study  of  their  calling 

both  natural  and  necessary.    Thus  military  and  educational 

a -line  go   hand  in   hand.     Each  helps  the  other;    each  does 
to  correct  the  other's  characteristic  defects.     Both  are 

erved  and  fortified  by  law  and  custom  and  by  administrative 

angementa  skilfully  devised  to  attain  that  end.  But  behind  all 
the  rganisation  (which  would  quickly  crumble  awaj 

ess  upheld  by  and  expressing  some  spiritual  force),  behind  both 
military  and  educational  discipline,  lies  the  fundamental  principle 
adopted  by  Scharnho  ozmnittee  on  Military  Organisation  in 

Prussia  in  1807  ;  f<  All  the  inhabitants  of  lie1  State  are  its  defenders 
And  this  in   I  OS  but   Che  patriotic  and  military 

form  of  the  moral  obligation  which  Kant  and  Fiehte  impressed  on 
I  he  heart  as  well  as  on  the  mind  of  the  Prussian  people.     In  the 
:  great  thinkers  and  great  ark  ii  wee  to 

i  in  the  government  of  Prussia  or  to  pour  new  life  into  the 

llture  •»!"  Germany  as  a  whole, — Kant  and  Fiehte,  Stein 

Hardenberg,     Humboldt    and   Soharnhorst,    Goethe    and 

Her  -we  cannot  point  to  one  or  other  as  solely  responsible  for 
the  building  up  of  any  one  department  of  modern  German  life. 
All  rking  at  what  was  fundamentally  one  problem,  and 

just  as  Kant  helped  to  inspire  the  Pruasian  army,  so  did  Scharnh 
indirectly  help  to  fix  the  future  organisation  of  the  Prussian  higher 
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went)  "  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  our  manufacturers,  and  our 
exhibitors  had  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  expense  which  participation 
in  an  exhibition  involves."  The  result  was  that  large  numbers 
of  the  chief  firms  stood  aside  altogether,  having  so  much  business 
already  that  they  could  hardly  execute  their  orders.  Many  other 
Governments,  however,  (and  the  Government  of  Germany  may 
specially  be  mentioned  among  them),  took  an  entirely  different 
view  of  their  responsibilities.  Their  aim  was  to  produce  a  display 
which  should  be  representative  of  the  very  best  work  which  their 
manufacturers  could  produce.  To  arrange  such  a  display  involved 
three  steps — very  large  subsidies,  a  clearly-formulated  aim  in  the 
planning  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  right  of  selecting  what  the  collective 
exhibit  should  include.  Other  Governments,  and  notably  Germany, 
cheerfully  bore  the  expense  and  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the 
exhibits.  Thus  they  acted,  in  a  sense,  as  showmen  of  their  manu- 
facturers' best  productions,  bringing  to  bear  on  the  toisk  of  selection 
a  discriminating  choice  which  all  concerned  seem  to  have  regarded 
as  the  natural  privilege  of  the  Government  of  the  country.  Our 
proceedings  were  almost  the  exact  converse  of  these,  with  the  result 
that  the  Commissioners  had  regretfully  to  report  that  "  the  contrast 
between  the  orderly,  symmetrical  appearance  of  the  foreign  spaces 
in  certain  groups  with  the  undignified  collection  of  show-cases 
of  different  sizes  and  designs  which  filled  the  British  space  was 
little  less  than  painful."  And  they  conclude  with  these  significant 
words : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  voluntary  system  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  to  secure  an  adequate  representation  of  British  industry,  and  that 
in  any  future  international  exhibition  in  which  it  may  be  decided  to  take 
part,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  principle  of  selection,  which 
has  been  largely  adopted  by  foreign  Powers.  This  principle,  which  involves 
the  payment  of  some  of  the  expenses  hitherto  borne  by  exhibitors,  would 
necessitate  larger  grants  than  it  has  been  customary  to  give  ;  but  we  think 
that,  unless  some  approximation  can  be  made  to  the  expenditure  of 
foreign  Powers,  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  entering  into  further 
competition  with  them.'* 

The  Continental  (and  typically  the  German)  exhibitor  was  organis- 
able.  The  British  exhibitor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
resented  and  resisted  any  limitation  on  individual  independence. 
On  this  point  the  Commissionei-s  write  as  follows  : — 

"  As  a  rule  a  British  manufacturer  will  only  exhibit  if  he  can  select  his 
own  goods  and  display  them  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  show-case.  He 
is  impatient  of  advice  ;  he  will  not  submit  to  dictation  ;  he  will  not  share 
his  show-case  with  others  ;  nor  will  he  join  with  others  to  adopt  a  uniform 
plan  of  arrangement.  For  this  reason  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  organise 
collective  exhibits.  We  were  strongly  impressed  from  the  beginning  with 
the  advantages  which  such  exhibits  possess.  They  save  space ;  they 
avoid  the  duplication  of  similar  objects,  and  in  the  case  of  many  industries 
they  ensure  a  higher  level  of  excellence  than  any  single  firm  can  hope  to 
attain.  We  endeavoured  to  persuade  exhibitors  to  adopt  the  principle,  but 
our  efforts  met  with  so  little  success  that  we  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  our  recommendations  were  accepted    .    .    , 
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the  result  amply  justified  our  expectation*;  but,  with  few  exceptions*  the 

objection  to  combination,  arising  out  of  trade  rivalry,  proved  too  str 
and  the  experiment  was  tried  on  too  limited  a  scale  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  section  as  a  whole.    We  are  none  the  Less   convinced  I 
the  best  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  this  direction,  and  in  iik-d 

collective  exhibits.     .     .     ." 

This  contrast  between  our  own  country  and  the  other  great  nations 
concerned  is  typical  of  many  similar  diH'eren res  in  other  spheres 
of  public  effort,  and  not  least  in  that  of  education.  * 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  memljers  and  friends  of  the  Medical 
Graduates*  College  and  Polyclinic.  Mr.  Balfour  drew  attention 
to  another  example  of  the  present  backwardness  of  England  in  the 
forward  march  of  scientific  inquiry  and  organised  research.  He 
put  to  his  hearers,  tk  in  all  solemnity  and  seriousness/'  the  following 
question  : — 

"The  growth  of  medical  know!  lurely  one  of  the  most   remarkable 

of  the  last  half-century*  Can  we  honestly  saj  ihaiin 

this  great  development  of  medical  knowledge  and  therapeutic  acien.ee  this 
country  has  tak«m  the  leading  part  which  it  ought  to  have  taken  I  I 
apeak  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  wboae  oamea  ore  of  Burop 
,  .  .  and  I  do  not  forget  that  id  perhaps  the  two  branches  of  med 
advance  which  hive  done  most  to  save  human  life  and  to  diminish  human 
pain — [  mean  the  use  of  ansasthetics  and  antiseptic  surgical  treatment— 
tins  country  may  have  a  claim  (SO  !mv<  taken  the  lead.  .  ,  ,  And  yet 
when  I  make  an  allowance  for  those  great  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
world  which  I  think  we  I  remains  the  fact  that,  so  far  at 

I  am  able  to  judge,  we  cannot  aav  that,  as  1  with  Germany,  or  with 
France,  or  with  Italy,  a  lone  nil  that,  perhaps,  we  might  have  done 
as  pioneers  of  medical  discovery.  I  may  be  wrong.  It  is  only  a  personal 
opinion,  men  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I  fear  thai  any  Investigator   who 

iunelf,  in  a  perfectly  impartial  spirit,  to  examine  the  respective  el 

I I  [Miii  the  gratitude  of  mankind  of  these  great  nations  Would  nor  lje  able,  in 

all  l  '1  fairness  thai  we  had  any  olaim  to  take  the  lead, 


#  The  British  collective  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  ma)  !>«•  < 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  more  direct  initiative  From  11  Governri 

of  the  selection  of  a   representative  exhibit,     Never   before  had   the 

ebief  branches  of  British  education  been  ao  well  or  lystematicaUv  illustrated 
foreign  exhibition.    The  exhibit  excited  great  interest  among  foreign 
atudenti  "f  education,  many  of  whom  had  never  bet 
<»f  seeing  anj  such  collection  of  documents,  photographs,  atudenta'  a 

llluatrating  British  education  in  il  lint  the 

exhibit  could  never  haw  Bthei  without  action  from  H. 

unless  a  apodal  granl  had  been  made  to  enable  the  Education 
committee  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  earn  out  Hen  plan.    One  feature 
of  that  [dan  was  tin  appointment  oi  an  officer  who  should  repre* 

Ltion  Subcommittee  in  Paris  during  the  period  of  ti  tiou. 

Mr.  Fabian  Ware  inted  as  and  act  onh  devoted 

much  labour  to  the  arrangement  of  the  colled  ktioua]  exhibit,  l>m 

aucccsrful  in  explaining  to  the  numeroui  men 

the  meaning  and  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  dlsplaj .     hi  tin  pix 
nun  of  the  different  parts  of  th»j  collective  exhibit  (which  were  selected 
from  special  exhibitions  held  b  England,  Wales,  end  BooUand  ontha 

before),  the  various  educational  authorities,  societies,  and  institution*! 
showed  every  readiness  toco-operate  in  ■  work  which  thej  knew  bad  been 
set  on  fool  in  the  public  interest  and  for  ti  d  credit. 
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Nowt  if  that  is  so,  do  you  not  think  that  we — the  public,  the  unprofessional 
and  unscientific  puhlic — are  in  part  to  blame  for  that  state  of  things  ?  Do 
you  think  that  we  \\n  *  recognition  tif  the  duties  which  fall  upon 

us  in  this  matter '?  We  are  proud  to  say  that  in  this  country  we  leave  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  private  benevolence  duties  which  in  other  ;md  Lest 
fortunate  countries  are  entrusted  to  the  Government.  (Cheers,)  "\  M, 
that  is  true,  hut  if  thai  policy  is  to  be  successful,  yoo  most  have  the  prh 
enterprise  and  the  private  b mvolence,  and  have  we  shown  the  possession 
of  those  great  qualities  in  this  particular  to  i  be  extent  that  we  ought  t<>  bai  e 
done  I    Personally,  I  g  i  iyt  1  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ansvur  that 

should  be  given.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  looks  round  the  equip- 
ment of  our  universities,  or  medics!  schools  01  other  places  of  i 
can  honestly  say  in  his  heart  that  we  have  dune  enough  to  equip  research 
with  ail  the  costly  armoury  which  research  anal  have  in  these  modem 
(Cheers.)  We,  the  richest  country  in  the  «  odd,  lag  behind  tin  w 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  (Hear,  bear.)  b  it  not  disgraceful? 
*  I  [ear,  hear.)  Are  we  too  poor  1  ( "  Xo. '")— or  are  we  too  stupid  ?  (Cheers.) 
Do  we  lack  the  imagination  required  to  show  what  these  tpparently  remote 

abstract  studies  do  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  1    We  can  appreciate 
which  obviously  and  directly  ministers  to  human  advancement  and 

ity,  but  seem,  somehow  or  other,  to  he  deficient  in  that  higher  form  ol 
imagination,  in  that  longer  sights  which  sees  in  studies  which  !mv> 
obvious,  necessary,  or  unncM  < ilt  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge 

which  shall  give  far  greater  happiness  to  mankind  than  any  immediate, 
material,  industrial  advancement  can  possibly  do;  and  I  fear,  and  great l\ 
that,  lacking  that  imagination,  W6  have  allowed  ourselves  to  lag  in  the 
glorious  nice  run  now  by  civilised  countries  in  pursuit  of  ki  and 

we  have  permitted  ourselves,  to  far  too  great  an  extent,  to  depend  upon 
others  for  those  additions  to  our  knowledge  which  surely  we  might  have 
made  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  The  cause  I  plead  now  is  not  the  cause  of  a 
party]  nor  of  a  nation,  but  ihe  cause  of  mankind  at  large.     Every  disco 

h  is  made  in  the  laboratories  in  Germany,  France,  or  Italy  is  the  posses- 
sion not  only  of  those  countries,  hut  of  the  whole  world.  Let  us  not  be 
backward  in  thii  greal  international  competition,  which  surely  may  be 
said  in  some  nei  lea,  to  balance  with  that  >et  more  costly  and  destructive 

petition  in  armaments  and,  it  may  be,  in  commerce.  Hne,  at  all 
the  interests  of  all  nations  are  at  one,  Here  there  should  h- 
Undue  rivalry,  or,  if  there  be,  the  only  rivalry  We  should  permit  is  what 
nation  thonld  add  most  to  that  scientific  knowledge  on  which,  more  than 
on  the  efforts  of  statesmen,  politicians,  and  soldiers,  depends  the  future 
progress  and  happiness  of  mankind.     T1h\<c  are  feelings  which  I  have  long 

'tined,  and  have  taken  such  opportunities  as  I  could  to  SXpress,  hut 

h,  I  think,  are  not  sufficient!)   realised  by  our  eon  n  try  men."* 


The  backwardness  to  which    Mr.    Balfour  refers  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a  complicated  variety  <»i  cavuw,son^  social,  others  educa- 
tional, others  administrative,    wo  single  remedy,  still  less  scolding 
or  panic,  will  put  what  is  wrong  u*  rights.    It  seems  u>  be  one  of  etir 
ional  characteristics  that,  though  we  often  produce  great  political 
and  social  movements  (which  indeed  involve,  if  not  now  thoughts, 
;\  rate  strikingly  new  coznhinatiGffie  of  thought  and  a  fresh 
attitude  of  mind),  we  are  somewhat  averse  from  forming  organised 
ola  of  scientific  thought.    Tins  is  in  striking  contrast  bo  the  fact 
that  in  the  sphe  are  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  epoch- 

king  names  are  those  of  individual  Englishmen.    There  ia  the 
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same  kind  of  contrast  between  the  great  individual  i  inch 

England  has  given  to  purely  speculative  philosophy  and  the  eom- 

ative  absence  of  minor  schools  of  English  thinkers  devoted  bo 
tlif  laborious  and  methodical  elucidation  and  advancement  of  the 
thoughts  put  Forward  by  the  master  minds.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  any  branch  of  intellectual  inquiry  which  has  an  immediate  bear- 
ing on  political  or  social  movements,  we  seem  somewhat  tool 
our  reluctance  to  forming  schools  of  thought,  and  both  in  economies 
and  in  political  philosophy  our  greatest  thinkers  have  been  followed 

more  or  leas  organised  forces  working  out  the  details  of  their 
ideas,  much  as  the  theories  of  a  gi  intific  thinker  are  pui 

to  their  detailed  conclusions  by  the  ant  like  affortH  of  the  workers 
in  modern  laboratories.    Education  is  another  study  which  appeals 

to  us  because  of  its  immediate  practical  healings,  rather  than  l>e 
cause  of  its  more  scientific  interests,  though  it  is  the  tattei 
fascinate  many  German  investigators.  Dr.  Arnold's  tin « 
were  mostly  implied  m  practice,  and,  while  his  practical  arrange* 
meats  have  been  studied  and  developed  by  great  numbers  of  English 
schoolmasters,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
latter  to  the  theories  underlying  his  work.  But  the  result  would 
have  been  v  arant  it   Dr.  Arnold  had  been  a  German.      His 

miscellaneous  and  Cial  writings  would  have  been  made  the  starting 
point  for  a  long  succession  of  critical  and  historical  commentaries. 
Or,  to  take  another  example,  though  generations  of  English  i- 
have  read  and  profited  by  Locke's  Thought*  oatuxermng  Bduatfiofo, 
no  school  of  English  educator's  has  ever  laboured  at  Locke's  educa- 
tional theories  as  the  Germans  have  laboured  at  Herb  I  yet 
Locke's  influence  has  been  of  determinative  importance  in  the 
development  of  modern  ideas  of  education,  it  is  true  that 
what  has  been  well  called  a  trained  impatience  "  is  a  healthy 
influence  in  national  life,  but  are  we  nott  as  a  nation,  apt  to 
Ik*  too  impatient  of  the  infinitely  painstaking  processes  on  which 
much  of  modern  i  Wb  bavt 
applied  the  principles  of  the  division  of  labour,  or  the  methods  of  tin 
factory  system,  to  intellectual,  as  we  have  to  industrial,  matters. 
A  sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  abstract  knowledge  has  never 
been  so  widely  diffused  among  us  as  among  the  Germans  or  the 
French,     A    piece  of   original  research  seems  to  gain    for  a    man 

mom            ional  consideration  in  France  or  in  Germany  than  it 
does  m                                 maideratibn  kind  is.  in  no 

unworthy  sense,  part  of  the  real                            rok     For  a  i 
to  give  up  lucrative  opportunities  and  to  devote  fears  to  patient 
atific  inquiry  means,  relative!            later  sacrifice  m  Engl 
tlian  on  tie-  Continent.    It  i            cant  how  m  r  great 

thinker-                           ho  happened  to  enjoy  independent 
Our  I  rienl  ha  I  the  prevailing  o] d  and  b 

Hevernments  of  Fram  ■  :n.m\     bul   littk 

to  endow  the  higher  brandies  of  learning      V>r  do  our  g) 
secondary  schools  produce  manv  recruits  for  a  lite  of  learning  as 
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such.  A  promising  boy  at  a  German  gymnasium  or  in  a  French 
lyde  probably  thinks  with  much  more  veneration  of  the  dignity 
of  a  university  professor  than  would  his  counterpart  at  an  English 
public  school.  In  so  far  as  this  means  that  the  English  school 
boy  declines  to  venerate  "  bookish "  people,  his  attitude  is 
creditable  to  his  good  sense.  But  the  best  professors  are  not 
bookish,  and  what  is  really  at  issue  is  the  national  respect  for 
knowledge  as  compared  with  that  shown  for  "  practical  success 
in  life."  Yet,  English  public  opinion  being  what  it  is,  can  we 
much  wonder  that  educational  influences  generally  point  in  some 
other  direction  than  towards  a  life  of  ill-paid  and  somewhat  coldly- 
regarded  "  research,"  and  that  most  young  men  of  capacity  find 
themselves  virtually  compelled  to  throw  themselves  quickly  into 
"  practical  life  "  ?  It  is  unlikely  that  any  mere  change  in  school  curri- 
cula would  quickly,  if  at  all,  affect  what  is  evidently  a  deep-seated 
tendency  in  the  national  mind.  The  present  state  of  things  is 
nothing  new.  We  have  not  fallen  away  from  an  earlier  state  of 
national  devotion  to  laboratory  work.  That,  as  a  nation,  we  should 
be  doing  so  little  of  it  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  ;  and  our  reluctance 
to  throw  ourselves  into  the  organised  specialisation  of  modern 
sc  enee  may  perhaps  entail  serious  consequences  in  the  future. 
But  everyone  will  admit  that  our  system  does  produce,  from  time  to 
time,  really  great  scientific  leaders,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Englishmen  who  are  "  researching  "  are  doing  so  because  they 
love  it  and  because  they  would  not  willingly  be  doing  anything  else. 
Very  much  needs  to  1x3  done,  and  quickly  done,  to  provide  more 
inducements  and  better  opportunities  in  England  for  advanced 
research.  But  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  that,  in  this  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  national  life,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  continentalise  the 
English  system  of  education  at  the  cost  of  impairing  those  other 
forms  of  service  to  which  we  more  naturally  betake  ourselves. 
Granting  to  the  full  that  much  of  our  neglect  of  scientific  research  is 
due  to  nothing  more  respectable  than  stupidity,  idleness,  and  want  of 
higher  imagination  ;  granting  that  the  great  wealth  of  England 
has  so  raised  the  standard  of  living  that  thousands  of  men  with 
scholarly  and  scientific  interests  are  working  at  professions  or 
callings  which  "  bring  in  money,"  rather  than  at  more  slenderly 
paid  but  higher  investigations,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  way  of  life  which  would  have  to  be  much  simpler  than 
that  of  their  friends  and  neighbours ;  granting  that  many  who 
might,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  have  reached  distinction  in 
science  prefer  to  enjoy  their  independence  in  other  ways  ;  neverthe- 
less is  there  not  much  which  may  justly  be  urged  on  the  other  side, 
a-nd  which  should  deter  us  from  any  too  ready  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  what  the  Germans  have  found  best  for  them  we  should 
find  best  for  us  ?  Is  there  not,  after  all,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
English  idea  that  in  a  professional  man  shrewd  judgment  and 
qualities  of  heart  and  humour  often  matter  far  more  than  purely 
intellectual  attainments  ;  and  that  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  clergy- 
5590,  l> 
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man  who  combines  adequate  learning  with  deep  insight  into  human 
nature  and  ready  sympathy  with  human  sorrow  is,  for  many  of  the 
needs  of  life,  a  finer  and  g  man  than  some  pale  recluse  of  the 

library  or  some  devotee  of   the  labor  rho  has  cut  himself 

from  many  human  interests  ami  may  even,  like  Odin,  have 
pawned  his  eye  for  knowletlp 

The  Continental  system  excels  in  producing  lx)th  the  expert  and 
respect  for  the  expert,    The  English  system,  when  it  excels  at  all, 
■■■Is  in  producing  a  rlrstrrate  kind  of  conn  in  which  is  apt 

to  be  very  impatient  of  the  one  3  and  want  of  all-round 

judgment  whiob  aresoruetimi  iteiwtk  of  u  «• 

people  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  expert  v  tit 

in  with  their  view  of  life  or  with  their  notions  of  government     He  is 
apt.  the;  think,  to  lie  an  inOOHgniOUS  element,  and   b 
plain  men  who  know  less  than  he  OOtt* 

u  m  that  their  judgment  on  the  facts  is  shrewder  than  his.    They 
regard  him  aa  prone  to  take  .:  rings*  to  pteea  his 

h^bby too  hard,  to  misunderstand  the  relative  importac  ings, 

atifl  Factors  in  the  problem  whieh,  though  lying  outa 

Ins  s|>ecial  province,  ought  to  be   kept   steadily  in   view  when- 
part  of  the  problem  is  tinder  consideration.    England,  it  l.-. 
hates  the  expert  |    Germany  rejotres  in  him.     It  is  the  paid 
eontrol  whk]  8,  m    its  aetna!   ■ 

man    municipal    government   from    English,   that  all 

analogies  loosely  drawn  from  .me  to  the  other, 

expert  leader-ship  (not  subordinate  I  he 

d  Boonomy  ol  German  municipal  adzni  the 

modern  type,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  social  forces  which  render 
the  rareerof  an  expert  more  attractive  in  Germany  than  here. 

"t  o  great  d<  said  on  the  English  side 

question  *    We  have  always  admired  alive  power 

which  express  themselves  either  in  some  a. 

or  in  (what  is  another  km  m6  imaginative achievement) 

the  building  up  of  son  Onlj  tl  do  either 

who  have  the  inborn  pov  it.    Education  (using  the 

its  widest  se  do  much   to  the 

inborn    power.     Still  we    have  ne  believed    that 

mere  school  teaching  can  produo  final  pc 

And    it     is    clear    thai     the    Creative    laeulU     must     I 

and  trained  by  doing  things.    Beading  about  them  or  bearing 

about  them  is  not  enougl  -   we  ere 

our  national  life  to  b  to  allow  as  much  Im 

possible  for  every  gifted  individual   b  ling 

to  his  inborn  faculty.    This  n  lorn 

to  an  immaculately  the  idea 

of  pressing  boys  or  girls  t  I  great  de  kool     Wi 

in  the  I  uly 

years.     Especially  in  the  case  of  children  with  any  sign  of  really 

original  and  0  t  do  we  feel  that  compulsion  to  work  along 
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conventional  lines  may  have  actually  mischievous  results.  What 
from  the  scholastic  point  of  view  is  idleness,  may  be,  to  certain 
gifted  temperaments,  a  necessary  part  of  education.  It  was  a  great 
poet,  not  a  wastrel,  who  "  as  man  and  boy  "  had  been— 

"An  idler  in  the  land ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand.*' 

It  is  quite  true  that  liberty  of  this  kind  is  often  abused,  and  that  all 
truancy  is  not  a  sign  of  genius.  But  do  we  not  at  heart  believe 
that  it  is  better  intellectually  to  sacrifice  ninety-nine  mediocrities, 
than  to  injure  a  single  case  of  really  original  power  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  converse  of  the  German  point  of  view.  The 
German  temperament  seems  to  take  much  more  kindly  to  school 
lessons  than  the  English  temperament  has  ever  done.  It  seems 
also  to  be  more  rarely  endowed  with  really  creative  power.  It 
gets  more  out  of  itself  under  the  steady  and  methodical  discipline 
of  organised  and  systematic  study.  Therefore  it  is  inclined  to 
favour  a  system  of  education  which  leaves  little  room  for  minor 
originalities,  and  which  prof  era  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  ninety-nine  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  tlieni 
to  the  hundredth.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  school  with 
much  more  regularity  and  spontaneous  desire  for  instruction.  It 
submits  to  elaborately  devised  and,  to  the  English  mind,  tedious 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is  more  organisable,  more  easily  kneaded 
into  large  lumps,  more  patient  of  permanent  restraint.  Each  of 
the  two  temperaments  has  its  merits,  and  each  has  its  defects. 
But  the  same  system  of  education  does  not  tit  both.  What  helps 
the  one  is  apt  to  hamper  the  other. 

And  is  there  not  the  same  difference  between  the  typical  German 
and  the  typical  Englishman  in  their  tastes  as  to  the  kind  of 
social  organisation  into  which  they  have  to  pass  in  later  life  ?  The 
Englishman  likes  to  find  himself  among  institutions,  one  or  more 
of  which  he  can  mould  to  his  own  liking,  or  even  reconstruct  accord- 
ing to  his  sense  of  need.  In  what  countless  societies,  clubs,  councils, 
and  other  forms  of  free  association  the  Englishman  finds  expression 
for  his  activities  and  for  his  love  of  trying  to  realise  his  own  (and  not 
some  one  else's)  ideal  of  corporate  life !  In  order  that  he  may  have 
the  opjx>rtunity  of  exercising  this  faculty,  he  prefers  as  a  rule  to 
keep  his  institutions  loose  and  plastic,  so  that  at  almost  any  point 
in  them  there  may  be  room  for  some  new  development.  He  prefers, 
therefore,  a  rather  wasteful  but  comfortable  kind  of  freedom  to  a 
tidy  but  tightly-fitting  organisation  ;  and  this  preference  affects 
nearly  all  his  political  and  social  institutions,  both  in  the  mother 
country  and  in  the  colonies.  The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
often  feel  free  and  happy  under  what  to  many  Englishmen  would 
be  an  almost  intolerable  restraint. 

The  English  mind  is  usually  slower  than  the  German  in  point 
of  intellectual  apprehension,  but  it  is  often  stronger  in  point  of 
judgment.  The  Englishman  seems  naturally  the  mdre  cbnscious 
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man  u ! ■■  .  ,jy  uteu  singularly  inarticulate, 

nat"-  .«.„.  >.c  eels,  or  has  an  uneasy  notion 

i  .     .    i_uu  .1  :y mutation  of  muddle-headed- 

,    ..  ..iest'i  ved.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
lx    .  .:  .idling,  which  educational  reformers  are 
:•  -.;u.  \wll  nor   result  either  in  Ids  losing  partof 
. .  ■ .  x  .■;..  **  lu  lutein  facts  or  in  his  becoming  so  preter- 
,     .....^■■:i..s  i»i  ihe  complexity  of  human  affairs  as  to  lose 
.  ,  ■  .i  .a  i".  vtucouux  in  action.    Too  much  of  a  wrong  kind 
:...-.i!io:i  ,J  might  produce  both  these  calamities.    Mr.  George 
*..i    •  !■■[•*.    who    lias    had  exceptional  opjwrtunities    of    studying 
Iji^Ilvi    iiid  i  Senium  characteristics,  writes  as  follows :— "  I  find 
i  hat  I  ho  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  average  educated  German 
\a  .it  Iciiat,  oa  a  rough  computation,  ten  times  quicker  than  that 
uf  l  ho  average  educated  Englisliman.    On  the  other  hand,  in  nine 
caaes  out  of  ten,  I  iind  the  former's  intellectual  judgment  must 
uncertain  and  weak,  and  often  most  conventional.    In  ordinary 
matters  of  judgment,  it  usually  turns  out  that  the  Englishman 
has.  i>erhaps  unconsciously,  been  taking  a  much  wider  basis  for 
his  induction  than  the  German  lias.     The  German  has  S"  persistently 
been  taught  the  value  of  serialisation  that  he  adopts  a  spurious 
kind  of  it  in  his  ordinary  judgments,  and  limits  his  field  of  vision 
quite  unnecessarily.     He  is  taught  at  school  to  form  judgments 
on  the  strength  of  the  facts  submitted  to  him,  and  not  to  distrust 
their  adequacy.  Hence  gifted  Germans  with  international  exj)eriencc 
often  contrast  the  hesitancy  and  care  with  which  an  educated 
Englishman  expresses  his  views  on  any  subject  with  the  eagerness 
and  rashness  manifested  by  the  majority  of  educated  Germans  in 
talking  on  any  subject  under  the  sun.    The  difference,  I  suspect, 
goes  pretty  deep."     Psychological  differences  of  this  kind  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  any  comparison  Ix'twccn  the  educational  systems 
which  are  at  work  in  the  two  countries. 

At  the  present  time,  for  various  reasons,  we  see  the  German 
system  in  a  rather  favourable  light.  That  system  is  economical, 
systematic,  tidy,  and  calculated  to  promote  a  certain  kind  of  welfare 
among  great  masses  of  people.  It  lends  itself  to  the  prompt  adoption 
and  skilful  use  of  scientific  methods.  It  is  in  unison  with  that 
phase  of  industrial  and  commercial  development  which  led  Count 
Tornielli  to  say  on  a  rm»nt  occasion  that"  the  selfishness  and  narrow- 
ness of  commerce  had  given  place  to  the  association  of  national 
economic  forces  in  powerful  groups"*;  and  it  is  in  natural 
sympathy  with  those  tendencies  in  modern  thought  which  are 
in  the  dii-ection  of  collectivism,  and  which  emphasise  the  claims 
of  the  "Leviathan  "  or  State,  rather  than  those  of  the  individual 
citizen.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  system  has  also  a  dark  side. 
It  is  inevitably  lepressive  of  much  that  is  healthy  and  good  as  well 
as  of  much  that  is  mischievous.    Begun  with  the  most  excellent 

*  Speech  at  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  Time*,  June  Sth, 
1901. 
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intentions,  and  attended  with  many  admirable  results,  it  never- 
theless ends  by  exacting  a  heavy  price  for  economy  and  neatness  of 
organisation.  It  cannot  but  prefer  that  people  should  conform 
to  its  pattern,  rather  than  they  should  question  the  wisdom  of  its 
plans.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  to  favour  arrangements 
which  would  encourage  awkward  individuality  of  character  or 
varieties  of  political  development.  Yet  does  not  progress  depend 
on  there  being  an  incessant  growth  of  new  jx)litical  and  moral  ideas 
cropping  up  over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  not  simply  in  this  or 
that  little  plot  expressly  set  aside  for  such  cultivation  ?  Can  any 
man,  or  group  of  men,  so  penetrate  the  future,  or  so  divine  the 
inner  and  secret  workings  of  human  life,  as  to  be  able  to  decide 
which  ideas  shall  be  allowed  a  trial  and  which  must  be  suppressed 
as  futile  or  perilous  ?  Many  of  those  ideas  which  have  worked  the 
greatest  changes  must  have  looked  at  first  sight  the  least  promising, 
were  often  the  most  obscure,  and  certainly  proved  the  most  repulsive 
to  the  established  order.  Incessant  criticism  of  official  patterns, 
and  liberty  to  act  in  frank  opposition  to,  or  in  competition  with, 
what  is  authoritatively  approved,  seem  almost  necessary  conditions 
for  further  progress.  Yet  if  a  highly-centralised  State  once  gets  a 
tight  grip  on  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life,  those  who  act  on 
behalf  of  the  State  are  apt  (often  with  the  best  intentions)  to  dis- 
courage freedom  of  discussion  and,  what  matters  far  more,  freedom 
of  social  and  educational  experiment.  We  are  apt  to  use*the  word 
"  State  "  as  if  it  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  but  practically 
the  word  may  come  to  mean,  under  certain  forms  of  national  organi- 
sation, the  hierarchy  which  controls  the  machinery  of  Government. 
Such  a  hierarchy  is  bound,  if  only  for  reasons  of  administrative 
efficiency  and  of  intellectual  police,  to  dislike  discussion  rather  than 
to  provide  opportunity  for  it.  With  a  specially  unfavourable  eye 
would  it  be  likely  to  regard  persistent  and  puzzling  variety  of  free, 
spontaneous  experiment,  because  such  a  state  of  things  would 
produce  a  sort  of  administrative  chaos.  It  would  probably  be 
even  more  willing  to  tolerate  from  time  to  time  some  extravagant 
kind  of  criticism,  because  it  would  be  rather  to  its  interest  that 
the  alternative  should  seem  to  be  between  extreme  State  control 
and  some  form  of  social  anarchy. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  is  there  not  special  reason  for  effective 
State  control  of  intellectual  and  educational  developments  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  passing  through  so  perilous  a  period  of  change 
in  regard  to  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  social 
order  and  of  national  life  ?  That  is  an  argument  which  appeals  to 
some  minds  far  more  strongly  than  to  others,  and  which  some  may 
regard  as  decisive.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  some  nations  which 
need,  far  more  than  others,  the  discipline  and  protection  of  severe 
State  control  at  a  time  of  almost  bewildering  confusion  in  intellec- 
tual and  moral  ideals.  The  German  people  has  always  been  highly 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere.  It  is  apt  to  press 
new  ideas  to  extreme  conclusions,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice. 
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tfime  of  rather  stern  control  may  be  regarded  by  many  thought- 
ful Germans  as  a  necessary  preservative  against  the  more  disinte- 
gral  much  modern  thought. 

Hut  it  would  not  lie  well  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  thai, 
even  for  Germany,  such  intellectual  control  has  its  bad  side  as  well 
as  Us  good,     One  of  the  prime  causes  ices  has  been 

the  intellectual  freedom  of  its  universities.  But  in  recent  years 
that  freedom  had  been  significantly  threatened  by  the  State.  In 
no  sphere  of  thought  is  so  much  inquiry  needed  (and,  therefore! 

-orb  free  discussion  desirable)  as  in  that  of  social  ee 
Hilt  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  members  of  German  universities 
are  free  bo  develop  their  theories  as  to  social  economies  in  whatever 
direction  they  pli 
There  is  no  doubt  that  German  methods  of  social  and  educational 

misation  have  enabled  dexterous  and  profitable  use  lade 

Hainan  science,  and  that  they  have  prevented  a  great  deal  Oi 
intellectual  effort   from  running  to  \  Hut  some  ainoun 

waal  rprn  freedom  of  intellectual  and  social  devi 

nient,  and  it  is  on  the  latter  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  lar 
depen  la,     Much  of  tb  ag  progre 

and  commerce   <nn>  to  have  depended  on  s  fortuj  junction 

of  several  thii  —  (1)  the  results  of  a  long  period  of  disin 

;   (2)  the  fa<  fennan  commercial  devel 

penes!  to  be  slill  pis  le  to 

re  help  from  the  wise  applies  i©  enjoy 

mt'iit  nf  gi*eat  ink  moral  y  <«  highly  01 

fiirn  ernment,  ban!  on  re  olute  di  tnd  on  universal 

itiilii  H  \  «ei  u<v     [iui  o  ia  questionable  whether  this  coujuncl 
will  pro  permanent.   Scietioe  h  •  li 

tlominani  t  to 

hecu  ;  even  of  son 

(nuts  uf  purely  national  interest.     But  in  any  case  the 

of    ti 

of  social  itjHnal  o 

an-  only  one  piritual 

intellects            ition  of  I  ed  much  thai 

inherently  mischievous  in  any  kind  of  utrol.     B 

Mined  miter  has  recently  remarked — 

iian>  lias  p&ul  upi  i  mac) 

and  political  unity,  hul  also  | 
In  the  realm  «»f  hi 

alive  strange  r.    In 

■ 

111  in   its  IUIX18  i 

It  won l«l  l>e  a  great  mi 

or  the  permanence  of  the  materialistic  tenoV 
urts  of    German  thought  and   |  or.      Then' 

early  always  two  currents  ol  feeling  in  nati  m 

pposite  directions,  but  each  eoin|>ensatory  and  corrective  of  the 
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other,  and  both  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  underlying  condi- 
tions on  which  the  social  order  hitherto  existing  has  been  based. 
Already  there  are  many  signs  of  an  earnest  and  powerful  reaction 
in  Germany  against  any  kind  of  blatant  disregard  of  higher  and  more 
disinterested  aims  in  education  and  in  thought.  In  a  memoran- 
dum, prepared  before  the  meeting  of  the  conference  on  Secondary 
Education  held  in  Berlin  in  June,  1900,  Dr.  Ziehen,  Director  of 
the  Wohler-Schule  (Realgymnasium)  at  Frankfurt^on-the-Main, 
deplored  the  too  utilitarian  tendency  of  some  of  the  more  extreme 
advocates  of  modern  language  teaching  in  secondary  schools.* 
Profassor  Harnack  has  raised  an  eloquent  protest  against  its  ever 
being  forgotten  that  twice  in  German  history  (i.e.,  in  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  Greek  studies  accompanied  and  furthered  a  great  spiritual 
revival,  and  helped  to  rescue  German  thought  and  feeling  from 
dreary  formalism,  from  scholasticism,  and  from  lifeless  Rationalism.! 
Professor  Pfleiderer,  in  a  recent  paper,  dwelt  on  the  dangers  involved 
in  "  a  mechanically  materialistic  interpretation  of  history,  rejecting 
all  spiritual  forces,"  but  expressed  his  conviction  that  no  such  inter- 
pretation "  would  ever  erase  the  ideals  of  humanity  "J  And,  nearly 
twenty  yeai-s  ago,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  gave  utterance  to  his  bitter 
scorn  of  commercial  ambitions  in  words  which  are  likely  to  find 
extravagant  acceptance  in  many  minds,  if  mere  profit-seeking  is 
ever  set  up  as  an  idol  of  German  education.  "  Everything  that 
is  great  happens  far  off  from  the  market.  .  .  .  Far  off  from 
the  market  dwell  those  who  are  discovering  new  things  of  value. 
.     .  Where    the   market   tegins,  begins   the  buzzing  of  the 

poisonous  fiies/'ll 

The  strength  of  German  education  lies  in  its  great  tradition  of 
disinterested  devotion  to  knowledge ;  in  the  self-sacrificing  labours 
of  the  teacher ;  in  the  cultivated  interests  which  distinguish  so 
large  a  proportion  of  German  homes ;  in  the  strong  personal  in- 
terest which  parents  take  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  their  sons ; 
in  the  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  which  have  fostered 
through  so  great  a  part  of  the  German  nation  a  reverence  for 
learning  and  a  readiness  to  make  personal  sacrifice  for  ideal  aims  ; 
in  that  "  inner  freedom  of  soul,  that  profound  harmony  of  all 
the  faculties ''  which  Amiel  said  he  had  so  often  noticed  among 
the  best  Gei-mans ;  and  in  "  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  "  which  (whether  innate  or  the  result  of  a  long  tradition 
of  educational  discipline)  is  characteristic  of  so  many  German 
minds.  The  perils  of  German  education  lie  in  the  machinery 
of  its  State   control;    in  the  national   tendency   to    fall    into 

*  Verhandlungen  liber  Fragen  des  hoheren  rnterrichts  (Halle  a.  S 
1901X  p.  345-6. 

Ubid.  p.  276. 

j  Paper  on  "  The  Religious  Crisis  of  our  Age,"  read  at  the  International 
Council  of  Unitarians  and  other  Liberal  Thinkers  and  Workers  (London, 
May  31st,  1901),  Times  report. 

I  Also  sprach  Zaratfiustra,  Part  L  p.  73. 
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extremes  of  opinion ;  in  the  fact  that  professional  advance- 
ment depends  on  certain  kinds  of  school  training;  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  wealth,  which  has  already  removed  many  of  the 
old  incentives  to  effort ;  and  in  the  temptation  to  sacrifice 
higher  educational  aims  to  the  desire  for  commercial  success.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune  if,  through  alarm  as  to  our  own  commercial 
future,  we  were  to  copy  what  is  hurtful  in  German  education,  and 
to  neglect  those  deeper  and  harder  things  which  have  really  made 
it  great. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Beatty  Kingston,  in  1872,  Prince 
Bismarck  said,  M  You  English  should  not  be  so  hot  to  inn 
Germany.  Nations  that  imitate  do  not  do  much  good.  .  .  . 
Nations  should  keep  their  individualities.  The  system  that  suits 
us  does  not  suit  you,  your  habits,  or  your  character.  ,  .  Sou 
have  your  England  ready  to  hand.  .  ,  ,  Take  care  that  you 
do  not  spoil  your  people."*  The  real  value  of  the  comparative 
study  of  institutions  lies,  not  in  the  discovery  1 1  devices  or  applu 
which  can  be  transferred  from  one  country  to  another  (though 

luent  possibility  of  such  a  transference  should  not  be  y 
but  in  realising  what  is  the  spirit  which  has  made  a  foreign  institu- 
tion great,  and  then  in  finding  means  to  cultivate  that  spirit  at 
home,  if  so  be  that  it  is  needed  to  repair  some  weakness  in  the 
national  life.  Great  institutions  can  rarely  be  transplanted,  but 
one  country  can  catch  from  another  something  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  which  animate  every  great  institution.  And  such  spirit 
and  purpose  will  naturally  find  expression  in  vh>vy  different  forms 
of  organisation  [in  different  countries.  Prince  Bismarck  felt  this 
strongly,  and  we  are  told  that  *k  nut  lung  in  his  career  angered  him 
more  than  to  meet  people  who  wished  to  transplant  English  institu- 
tions promiscuously  into  Gennanv/'t 

The  root  of  the  m  many  there    is  a  miieh 

1  more  general  love  of  abstract  knowledge  than  tin 
is  in  England.     I  speaking  last  autumn  n.s  I' 

of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  said  that  u  there  was  one 
qualification  which  an  electrical  engineer  must  have,  and  without 
which  all  others  were  useless— he  must  love  to  think  about  and 
u<>rk  with  electrical  things,  not  liking  them  simply  because  of  the 
money  he  could  make  through  them,  or  even  because  of  the  name 
he  might  make  befoi  dd/'*    That  is  the  first  essential  of 

all  scientific  work  and  the  secret  of  all  scientific  enthusiasm — love 
of  the  thing  for  its  own  sake.  From  this  there  follows  a  readiness 
to  talk  a]  keen  and  constant  interest  in  learning  more  about 

it>  a  habit  of  keeping  it  always  in  mind  and  seeing  everything  in 
relation  to  it,  and  it  in  relation  to  everything.  This  strong  artistic 
interest  in  the  study  as  a  study  puts  to  flight  any  silly  shamefacedness 

mverMitiatix  with  Prince  Binmarck,  collected  by  H,  von  Poschinger ; 
!  by  8.  Whitman,  p.  103.    (London,  1900.) 
t  ibid,  p.  228, 
|  Time*,  November  9th,  1900, 
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which  might  otherwise  prevent  a  man  from  alluding  to  his  own 
special  sphere  of  work  and  thought.  The  reverse  is  the  case  when 
the  maxim  "  No  '  shop '  at  mess  "  has  the  effect  of  discouraging 
scientific  professional  studies  at  other  times  as  well.  The  influence 
of  keen  and  general  interest  in  the  scientific  bearing  of  every  part 
of  a  gi*eat  calling  may  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  a  profession 
and,  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  profession,  may  in 
time  affect  the  tone  of  national  life.  This  has  happened  far  more  in 
Germany  than  in  England.  And  America  is  wisely  following  the 
German  example. 

The  love  of  knowledge  leads  to  a  clearer  sense  of  its  value,  and 
this  again  to  a  greater  capacity  for  skilfully  applying  knowledge 
and  to  a  readiness  to  submit  to  those  severer  kinds  of  educational 
discipline  which  are  the  necessary  preparation  for  knowledge.  Sir 
Christopher  Furness,  referring  to  the  United  States  Steel  Trust  and 
its  possible  effects  on  British  trade,  said  "  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  contention  that  our  managers  of 
works  do  not  sufficiently  encourage  the  study  of  technical  subjects  ; 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  preference  to  less  intelligent '  rule-of- 
thumb  '  men ;  and  that  our  managers  are  not  alive  to  the  scientific 
requirements  of  the  age  and  to  the  great  advance  made  by  America 
and  Germany."*  Another  leading  man  of  business,  Sir  A.  L. 
Jones,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently  referred  to  another  matter  closely 
connected,  both  as  cause  and  effect,  with  the  facts  pointed  out  by 
Sir  0.  Furness. 

"  At  one  of  our  establishments "  [he  writes]  "  I  employ  somej  250 
clerks,  and  it  is  always  a  great  sorrow  to  me  that  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  rising  generation  seem  to  be  imbued  with  any  real  conception  of 
what  is  necessary  to  success  and  the  earnest  assiduity  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  is  here  that  we  are  likely  to  be  most  easily  surpassed  by  young 
men  of  certain  other  nationalities.  .  .  There  are  countless  young  fellows, 
one  discovers,  who  are  quite  content  to  go  through  a  certain  amount  of 
routine  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  are  apparently  unable  to  realise  that  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  success  are  only  attained  by  making  exceptionally 
good  use  of  one's  time,  and  more  especially  in  one's  younger  years,  wrhen 
one's  power  of  concentration  is  more  acute,  the  mind  is  more  receptive, 
and  the  memory  has  a  greater  faculty  of  retention. "t 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Blackwell  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  writing  on  the  same  subject,  remarksj  : — 

"  There  is  need  for  the  younger  members  of  the  commercial  community 
to  give  more  concentrated  attention  to  their  business.  At  present  their 
interest  is  too  much  devoted  to  amusements,  and  they  are  too  anxious  to 
leave  their  offices  and  workshops  for  cricket,  tennis,  football,  and  golf  ;  and 
though  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  necessary  for  hard  work,  the  clerks  and 
workmen  of  to-day  show  too  much  interest  in  their  pleasures  and  too  little 
concern  for  their  daily  task.  The  men  who  made  and  extended  English 
trade  gave  their  whole  time  and  interest  to  business  in  the  same  way  that 
Germans  and  Americans  do  to-day." 

*  Daily  Mail,  May  1st,  1901. 

\  New  Liberal  Reviev*-  March,  1901.  p.  ."fil. 
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in  itself,  and  of  its  importance  for  the  national  life.  1  wish  to  see  this 
remedied,  and  it  cannot  be  remedied  till  it  is  recognised.  It  will  not  be 
amended  by  improvements  in  our  educational  system  ;  for  systems  are  only 
so  much  mechanism,  and  depend  on  the  force  which  works  them.  If  there 
is  a  desire  for  knowledge,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  proper  means  of 
imparting  it.  If  there  is  little  effective  desire  for  knowledge,  the  invention 
of  easy  means  for  imparting  a  beggarly  minimum  will  check  rather  than 
promote  the  desire. 

"  When  I  say  that  in  England  there  is  an  inadequate  conception  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  mean  that  England  has  ceased  to  produce 
eminent  men  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  or  that  it  does  not  recog- 
nise them.  Knowledge  will  alwrays  have  its  votaries  among  a  vigorous 
people,  and  its  claims  will  never  be  forgotten.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
average  Englishman  thinks  very  little  of  the  importance  of  gaining  for 
himself  as  much  knowledge  as  he  can  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  own  life 
efficiently.  If  you  are  inclined  to  demur  to  that  statement  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  what  are  the  qualitias  on  which  Englishmen  pride  themselves. 
You  know  the  familiar  list — vigour,  energy,  practical  capacity,  dogged 
perseverance,  outspokenness,  straightforwardness,  and  the  rest.  These 
are  all  excellent  qualities,  but  you  will  observe  that  they  are  all  practical 
and  not  intellectual.  They  omit  all  reference  to  thought  and  its  processes, 
to  knowledge  and  its  reward.  The  point  of  view  towards  life  which  they 
indicate  is  briefly  this  :  That  must  l)e  don  >  wrhich  shows  itself  to  need  doing  ; 
the  choice  of  means  to  do  it  is  of  secondary  importance  ;  tho  great  thing  is 
to  set  to  work  to  do  it,  and  do  it  hard  with  the  determination  to  succeed. 
.  .  .  I  take  it  that  the  average  German  would  put  knowledge  and 
assiduous  application  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  qualities  of  which  he 
was  proud.  His  attitude  towards  life  would  be  that  knowledge  was  first 
necessary  to  show  you  what  you  could  best  do  ;  then,  that  the  constant 
application  of  that  knowledge  and  its  assiduous  increa.se  would  lead  you 
to  such  success  as  you  deserved.  .  .  .  The  English  view  makes  the  least 
appeal  to  the  intellectual  qualities.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  bestir  ourselves  to  put  knowledge  back  into  its  due  place  among 
objects  of  pursuit.  .  .  .  We  must  be  prepared  to  add  to  our  store  of 
capacity,  and  I  see  no  way  to  add  to  it  except  by  increasing  our  knowledge. 
Let  us  do  all  that  we  have  done  ;  let  us  keep  our  existing  qualities  ;  but  let 
us  add  to  them  that  which  increasing  knowledge  can  bring.  This  know- 
ledge cannot  be  stored  at  the  top  only  ;  it  must  be  diffused  through  every 
part  of  our  common  life.  We  need  not  only  the  scientific  inventor,  but  the 
employer  who  is  quick  to  perceive  and  apply  what  has  been  discovered, 
and  the  workman  who  can  so  far  understand  its  utility  as  to  wish  it  to  have 
the  best  possible  chance."  * 

But  an  increased  love  of  knowledge  is  not  easily  conjured  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permeate  the  mass  of  public  opinion,  and  thus  to 
modify  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  the  various  forms  of 
educational,  professional,  and  commercial  life  are  carried  on.  Such 
a  national  respect  for  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  It 
represents  untold  sacrifice  in  the  past,  and  only  sacrifice  can  win  it. 
Once  fairly  started,  it  makes  its  way,  and  German  and  French 
experience,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  other  countries,  proves  that  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  to  further  its  growth  (when  that  growth  has 
once  begun)  by  means  of  educational  organisation  ;  by  making 
entrance  to  professions  dependent  on  completing  the  full  course 


*  Contemporary  Beview,  April,  1901,  "  A  Plea  for  Knowledge." 
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at  at i  approved  land  of  school *  ;     by  making  the  teaching  professiot i 

One  I i ranch  of  the  Civil  Service  and  thus  securing  the  individual 

char  from  all  the  financial  anxieties  attendant  on  school-keeping 

private  I  requiring,  in  the 

her,  a  high  level  oi  general  attainment,  if  ooi  ale  >ved 

professional  skill.     Eut  all  these  forms  of  State  organisation  (which 

iii    bad  and  ginxl  results)  depend  on  a  definite  accepts 
by  the  nation,  or  at  least  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  citiz. 
Of  a  rlrarly- formulated  national  aim.     And  this  it  is  which,  both 
tV>r  good  and  for  evil,  England  has  not  had  fur  many  generations. 
Furthermore,  such  an  aim  cannot  be  carried  like  a  resolutioi 
a  puUio  meeting.    It  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  process  of 
national  thought  and  experience — 80  national  agony. 

n    that  terrible  experience    does  not    necessarily  ensure 
national  unity  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  things 
1 1  lie  at  the  base  of  national  life.    It  may  but  serve  to  reveal, 
tuore  dearly  than  before  fissure  in  national  ideals.    And 

(if  I  may  touch  on  a  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  very  near  the 
h<  art  0  the  whole  difficulty)  can  it  be  said  that  the  present  phase 
i  f  intellectual  development  in  the  world  is  i  win  over  to  the 

Cfl   ae  of  knowledge  a  nation  which  i(ionally 

ii  the  mass,  from  organised  intellectual  pursuits?    Across 
how  many  avenues  of  thought  is  there  written  at  present  the 
warmng  M  No  thoroughfare  ?  "       Is  there  not  now  an  instiin 
shrinking  on   the  part  of    many  minds  from  embarking  on  in- 
tellectual difficulties,  from  which  they  feel  that  they  could  hope  to 
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find  no  issue,  but  amid  which  they  fear  that  many  of  their  dearest 
hopes  might  come  to  dismal  shipwreck  ?  Is  not  the  English  mind 
frequently  strong  both  in  its  gasp  of  immediate  facts  and  in  its 
instinct  as  to  the  bearing  of  those  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  ideals  of  conduct  but  often  lie  outside  the  reach  of  exact 
verbal  expression  ?  And  how  often  does  it  not  happen  that,  with 
this  combination  of  practical  sagacity  and  of  almost  mystical  insight, 
there  goes  an  inability  to  excel  in  the  intermediate  sphere  of  thought, 
namely,  in  the  region  of  logical  analysis  and  abstract  generalisa- 
tion ?  *  But  this  is  the  region  to  which  speculative  thought  neces- 
sarily addresses  itself,  and  it  is  exactly  here  that  so  many  of  the 
operations  of  scientific  reasoning  are  carried  on.  A  more  natural 
aptitude  for  abstract  thought  (by  no  means  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  a  far  less  sensitive  perception  of  the  "  master-light  of  all 
our  seeing")  characterises  the  German  mind,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  much  more  general  training  of  the  philosophical  interests 
there  than  here.  The  ordinary  educated  German  or  Frenchman 
is  far  more  at  home  than  the  Englishman  in  the  sphere  of  abstract 
ideas.  The  Englishman  has  gained  much,  and  has  also  lost  much, 
by  this  lack  of  aptitude  for  abstract  reasoning.  At  present  we  are 
seeing  how  much  he  has  lost,  and  Is  likely  to  lose,  by  reason  of  this 
mental  characteristic,  just  as  we  are  also  seeing  how  much  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  by  reason  of  his  insularity  and  individualism. 
Novalis  said  that  "Every  Englishman  is  an  island."  But  in- 
sularity and  individualism  are  exactly  the  qualities  which,  under 
other  conditions,  have  favoured  the  Englishman.  Have  there  not 
been,  more  than  once,  conditions  of  human  thought  when  English- 
men have  gained  much,  and  preserved  much  that  they  might  other- 
wise have  lost,  through  keeping  for  a  time  outside  the  meshes  of 
intellectual  speculation  ?  Has  it  not,  in  the  course  of  history, 
proved  more  than  once  a  gain  to  civilisation  that  England  should 
have  held  herself  rather  separate  from  the  current  fashions  in 
Continental  thought,  thus  keeping  fresh  and  free  to  take  her  place 
in  the  European  movement  at  some  later  stage  ?  It  was  said,  not  of 
one  of  our  worst  times,  that 

** 1*  the  world's  volume, 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it." 

Yet  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  whole  asj>ect  of  things  in 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  science.  Scientific  method,  applied  to 
all  the  undertakings  of  men,  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  said  in  1894, 
the  "  white  ant "  which  is  eating  away  the  old  conditions  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  old  order.  No  nation  can  stand  aside  from  this 
world-wide  movement,  which  is  applying  new  and  searching  tests 
to  whatever  is  customary  and  traditional.  The  habit  of  abstract 
reasoning,  and  strong  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  have  become 
necessary  conditions  for  entering  into  possession  of  that  fund  of 


*  Cp.  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet  on  "  The  English  People,"  in  the  Inter- 
national Monthly,  January,  1901. 
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blished  system  of  education  are  much  more  serious  than  they  are 
in  England. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  much  unrest  in  German  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  secondary  education.  What  is  most  significant 
in  this  unrest  is  that  it  is  due,  as  in  France  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
growing  urgency  of  grave  social  problems  and  to  the  conviction 
that  the  great  changes  which  have  come  over  modern  life  and 
over  international  relations  call  for  some  corresponding  changes 
in  the  courses  of  study  required  in  secondary  schools,  and  also  for  a 
new  spirit  in  this  important  part  of  national  education.  The 
effects  of  this  unrest  show  themselves  in  animated  debates  on 
questions  of  curricula,  time-tables,  and  methods  of  teaching ;  but 
its  real  causes  lie  far  below  the  level  of  merely  administrative  regula- 
tion or  of  pedagogical  contrivance.  They  are  ethical,- social,  and 
political  rather  than  "  educational "  in  any  narrow  sense.  But 
they  necessarily  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  inflammation  of 
parts  of  the  school  system,  because  national  education  is  always 
an  expression  of  what  are  or  have  been  the  ethical,  social,  and 
political  aims  of  the  people  which  it  serves.* 

The  discussions  about  secondary  education  in  Germany  raise 
a  great  number  of  issues,  the  more  important  of  which  may  be 
classified   as   follows : — 

(1)  How  far  does  the  present  system  of  secondary  education 
favour,  or  obstruct,  the  growth  of  social  unity  or  of  social  equality  ? 
This  point  raises  the  question  as  to  the  junction  between  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  Are  classical  studies  artificially  protected  by  the  present 
system  of  school  privileges?  Is  it  desirable  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  the  courses  of  study,  and  to  aim  at  replacing  classical 
education  of  the  older  type  by  some  form  of  non-classical  education  ? 
This  raises  the  question  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  the  place  of 
French  and  English  and  of  science  in  the  course  of  instruction 
given  in  secondary  schools. 

(3)  Do  the  secondary  schools  take  sufficiently  into  account  the 
needs  of  practical  utility  ?  Ought  the  courses  of  study  to  be  re- 
formed with  the  frank  intention  of  meeting  the  practical  require- 
ments of  modern  business  and  of  modern  government  ?  This 
raises  questions  of  national  aim  and  of  the  value  to  be  assigned, 
in  a  general  view  of  national  well-being,  to  material  wealth  and 
commercial  prosperity  as  compared  with  pre-eminence  in  intellec- 
tual studies  and  with  devotion  to  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

*  Ou  the  social  and  ethical  issues  involved  in  many  of  the  problems 
which  at  present  are  prominent  in  discussions  on  German  education,  see 
Rudolf  Lehmann,  Erziehung  und  Erzieher  (Berlin,  1901) ;  Professor  Dr. 
W.  Munch,  Ueber  Menschenart  und  Jugendbildung  (specially  Chapter  X.) 
(Berlin,  1900) ;  Professor  Dr.  Paulsen,  on  Die  Wandlungen  dcs  Bildunys- 
ideals  in  ihrern  ZusammenJiange  mit  der  sozialen  Entwickelung  (Comenius- 
Blatter,  1899) ;  Dr.  Reinhardt,  on  Die  Bedeutung  des  gemeinsamen  Unter- 
baues  fiir  die  hoheren  Schulen  (Comenius-Blatter,  1899) ;  Paul  Natorp, 
Sozialpddagogik  (Stuttgart,  1899)  ;  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein,  Am  Ende  der 
Schulreform  (Langensalza,  1893). 


TIw  Unrest  Education 

(4)  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  in  Genoa]  Stimulate  the  desire  for 
academic  culture,  and  to  divert,  to  an  undue  degree,  the  brain  of 
the  nation  from  I  eallix^ga  to  more  I  occupations? 
Son;  t ns  think  they  have  too  much  y  education, 
just  as  some  Englishmen  think  we  have  too  little. 

(5)  Are  tin                                                             a  regard  to  the 
formation  of  character,  and  do  the  German  secondary  sehools  fail 
in  giving  an  all-round  phj  m  a!  i                   I  oder  this  bead  there 
is  a  disposition  bo  look,  with  much  more  interest  thai]  was  sh 
twenty  into  the  results  of  English  public  acl 1  eduoai 

(iV)  Is  there  enough  elasticity  in  tie an  of  second 

education  in  !  much  more  freedom  of  experi- 

ment he  allowed  ?    [f  so,  how  can  such  freedom  be  combined 
the  present  9  for  the  mm 

hnical  high  libera]  pi  the 

law  tee  for  one  year  as  ;i  volunteer  H  injured 

the  interests  of  higher  education— -(1)  by  attracting  an  u 
number  of  1  dary  schools  in  ovdw  to  win  the  privilege 

of  so  Bervingj  ring  an  exodus  of  boya  from  eohoul  a1 

a  point  two  ihii-ii  h  the  Foil  eoui  iooIs 

whose  curriculum  is  designs  riod  of    nine  pe&ra? 

Some  of  <  h»  \t  course  almost  tin*  oonvi  those 

often  asked  in  regard  to  EngKsb  education     One  dis- 

tinctive mark  of  the  lat  with  its  counterpart  in 

France  and  in  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  general 
dom  frmn  close  Si  trol 

(7i  Does  the  experience  of  t&e  East  infirm  the  hope 

that   thp   experiment    i  s  the   "Frankfurt  curriculum11 

i  of  the  difficulty  which  pn 
on^  smaller  towns,  viz.,  how  to  maintain  concurrently  the 

different  and   non-classical   sell 

normally  required  by  the  di  ijjs? 

This  n  as  to  the  ag< 

Qreel  and  whether  in  the  &  a  fully 

classical  tudy  of  French  should  p  i  or 

f  of  Latm  pn  of  French, 

It  will  thn  thai  -ill  the  moi  i  which 

underlie  movement  of  opinion  on  the  subje  >iuh 

n  in  Enj 
fad  the  problem,  though  it  ha  in  each 

i«national  on*  .  it  is  nol  only  per- 

il it  aria 
the  new  ich  different  | 

and  from  the  to  the  f  diriuka 

thro  of  coramunicatio 

be  of  dii 
more  intermixed,  and  waves  of  opinion  and  of  intellectual  or  .social 
chai  ; 
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the  whole  world.  The  result  is  that  secondary  education,  always 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  is  in  many 
places  almost  in  a  feverish  state. 


At  this  point,  however,  a  few  words  are  necessary  in  order  to 
summarise  the  main  features  of  the  present  organisation  of  German 
secondary  schools.*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness  I  will 
take  Prussia  as  the  type,  reminding  the  reader,  however,  that 
there  are  various  differences  between  the  secondary  school  systems 
at  work  in  different  States  of  the  German  Empire.  These  varieties 
have  been,  and  are,  a  great  source  of  strength  to  German  educa- 
tion^ The  system  of  Baden,  in  particular,  may  Ije  cited  as  specially 
full  of  valuable  suggestion.^  But  the  Prussian  system  is  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  that  of  any  other  single  German  State,  and  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  much  more  extended  and  varied  debate,  and 
therefore  of  a  more  interesting  literature.  Moreover,  the  unity 
of  the  German  Empire  has  naturally  brought  about  a  greater 
assimilation  between  the  systems  of  secondary  education  in  the 
different  States ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  unity  the 
Prussian  schools  played  no  inconsiderable  part.  A  recent  French 
writer  has  expressed  the  opinion  that,  of  all  German  States,  Prussia 
has  come  nearest  to  perfection  in  her  school  organisation,  and 
that  her  achievement  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion as  of  politics,  she  has  known  how  to  utilise  the  results  of 
individual  effort  with  the  utmost  foresight,  energy  and  persistence, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  all  kinds  of  individual  initiative.1 
I  cannot,  however,  concur  in  the  judgment  that  Prussia  has 
in  point  of  fact  encouraged  all  kinds  of  educational  initiative. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  contrary  to  her  express  purpose  to  do  so. 
Any  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  Prussian  secondary  education 
must  largely  depend  on  our  view  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying Prussian  State  organisation.  But  all  will  agree  that,  granted 
the  aim  in  view,  Prussia  has  shown  an  unrivalled  concentration 
of  purpose  in  devising  a  consummately  efficient  machine  to  produce 
the  intended  result.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  that  result 
is  not  considerably  different  in  some  important  respects  from  what 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  the  reader  is  referred  to  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vols.  1.  and  111.  ;  to  Dr.  Russell's  German 
Higher  Schools  (Longmans :  New  York  and  London) ;  and  to  Professor 
F.  Paulsen's  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  auf  den  deutschen  Schulen 
und  Universitdten,  Second  Edition  (Veit :  Leipzig) — the  last-named  being 
a  book  to  which  all  foreign  students  of  German  higher  education  are  deeply 
indebted. 

t  E.g.,  The  Saxon  Secondary  Schools  never  had  the  Abschlusspriifung, 
whicli  is  now  to  be  abolished  in  the  Prussian  Secondary  Schools. 

t  See  Mr.  Hammond's  paper  on  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  their  Development  and  Organisation,  in  Vol.  III.  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.    (London,  1898.) 

1  A.  Pinloche,  UEnseignement  Secondaire  en  Allemagne.  (Pari9,  1900.) 
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was  in  the  mind  of  Wilhelfla  von  Huinl>oIdt  and  other  founders 
of  modern  Prussian  education.* 

i'ii  There  are  in  Prussia  three  main  types  of  secondary  school — 
the  fully  classical,  the  semi-olassical,  and  the  do  al.    The 

I  of  these  (the  Qymnamum)  requirea  all  its  scholars  to  learn 
(of  course  in  addition  to  many  other  subjects)  Latin  and  Greek 
as  ni  II  as  French.  The  second  type  (tin*  Bealgymnasium)  teaches 
Latin,  French  and  English,  but  not  Greek.  The  third  type  [the 
Oberreafaehule)  teaches  French  and  English,  but  no  Greek  or  Latin. 
Each  of  these  three  types  of  school  has  a  very  carefully  deeig 
course  of  instruction  which  in  planned  to  Bartend  over  atiw  y 
Their  are  also  three  sub-ty]  chool  (classical,  semi-classical, 

and  non-classical),  each  with  a  course  of  instruction  planned  to 

•  Mend  over  WIX  years.     The  of   the   lYo^yiunasiinu  rorre- 

sponde  to  that  appointed  far  the  first  six  years  of  a  Gymnasium, 
The  course  of  the  Eealprogymnaatum  corresponds  to  that  appointed 
Fur  tlnj  iirst  six  years  of  a  Etoalgymnasiuin.    The  course  of  the 

Realsehule  generally  corresponds  to  that   appointed   far   the   In  -t 

six  years  of  an  Ober  realsehule.     Of  these  sub-types  of  school,  the 

Progymnasien  and  the  Realprogymnsaien  are  comparatively  un- 
important. But,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  Beabchulen  with  their 
are  more  important  than  the  Qherreatechulen 
with  their  course  of  nine.  It  may  he  added  that  school  fees  are 
comparatively  small,  hut  that  the  secondary  schools  are  m 

(b)  The  new  curricula,  which  were  approved  l>>r  Hie  Prussian 
Higher  Schools,  in  April,  L901  ♦  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  appendix 

to  this  chapter.     Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  according  to  the 

normal  curriculum,  Latin  is  begun  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Pro 
gymnasium  in  the  lowest  eta  it  nine  years  of  age),  French 

two  classes  higher  {L< ■-.,  at  eleven),  Gj  ier  still  (1 

at  twelve).  ICueh  attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue.    All  i rn  some  elementary  seienoe,  but  at  no  pant 

do  the  lessons  in  natural  science  absorb  EBOre  than  one  sixth  of 
the  weekly  lessons.  1  n  the  Real  gymnasium  and  Kealprugyinnasiimi 
Latin  is  begun  in  the  lowest  class  (t.e.,  at  nine  years  |,  French 

two  classes  high*  \  en),  sin  ih,  a  class  higher1  still 

oral  the  same  point  at  which  a  boy  in  a  fully  olaaetcal 
school  begins  Greek),    Here,  again,  much  is  d  the  teaching 

of  the  moth*  L&     All  bqya  learn  natural  science,  but   never 

more  than  one-sixth  of  the  week  s  le  on  to  it.     In  the 

Nberrealschule  and    Etealschule,    French   is   begun   in   the   kffl 

rLi-s-  (i r.,  at  nine  vears  of  age),  and  English  three  classes  higher 
at  twelve),    Full  provision  is  made  for  systematic  teaching 
in  the  mother  tongue  Lght  all  through  the 

school  (and  in  the  four  highest  classes  of  the  Oberre  \  nearly 

one-fifth  of  the  week1  a  are  given  to  scientific  subject 

other  forms  of  curriculum  are  permitted  u  iproved  con- 

mCf.  00  this  point  Dr.  Paul  Cauerf»  Staat  und  Ertit>  Kiel  and 
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ill  appear  below,  but  tin*  norma]  arrangements  are  those 
ribed  above,     [noreasing  freedom,  hm  being  permitted 

in  German  secondary  education. 

(c)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  hasis  .»[  Prussian  Beoondan  education 
ia  linguistic  discipline.    No  secondary  school  in  Fremiti  is  allowed 
to  make  laboratory  or  other  work  in  natural  science  the  backbone 
of  its  curriculum.*     Drawing  i -■  taught  in  all  the  schools,  hut  tl 
have  been  no  developments  in  the  direction  of  making  various  kinds 
of  manual  work  and  of  practical  constructive  training  the  centre 
of  the  curriculum.    In  a  word,  the  Prussian  secondary  schools 
required  to  adhere  to  what,  in  spite  of  its  modern  dress,  is  the  old 
tradition  of  a  literary  education.    Some  of  the  uiost  original  and 
revolutionary  experiments  in  secondary  education  arc  not  being 
made  in  Germany  at  all.    Prussia  holds  firmly  to  the  old  princi 
that  linguistic  discipline  is  the  h<  \tysifter,     Whether  it  is 

so  or  not  depends  en  tin*  t J  pe  of  capacity  and  the  range  of  know- 
ledge which  the  State  desires  to  encourage  and  to  secure  for  the 
higher  Functions  of  national  life.    Those  who  believe  thai  some 

valuable  and  necessary  types  of  skill  aud  power  are  best  developed 
In  manual  and  practical  exercises  of  various  kinds  (literary  discipline 
taking  a  subordinate  place  in  the  curriculum)  will  regard  the 
German  system  of  secondary  education  as  far  from  an  ideal  capac 
catcher,  It  is  bound  to  pass  over,  or  to  spoil,  many  whom  they 
would  regard  as  well-endowed  by  nature  for  the  most  respun 
kinds*  of  public  service.  Moreover  the  prestige  of  a  great  linguistic 
tarn  of  education  affects  people's  unconscious  standards  of  judg- 
ment   And  "  protective  mimicry  M  is  a  force  in  the  sphere  of  eduea- 

as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  nature.  Hut  those  who  are  convinced 
that,  on  the  whole  and  with  few  exceptions,  linguistic  discipline  is 
the  surest  (as  well  as  the  cheapest)  instrument  for  selecting  the 
quickest  ami  cleverest  brains,  will  find  in  the  Prussian  system  a 
well-thought  out  and  admirably  effective  method  of  securing 
capable  u  of  men  for  the  servire  of  learning  and  u  for  the 

of  tlek  King."  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
present  supremacy  of  a  linguistic  education  is  challenged  bj  many 

erful  enemies.  Prussia,  it  may  be  said,  has  put  all  her  eggs 
into  one  basket.  Needless  to  say  she  has  packed  and  sorted  them 
with  the  utmost  skill.     But  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  system 

:d justed  to  one  general  end— the  high  development  of  certain 
of  mental  power  through  varied  processes  of  training  pre- 
dominantly literary  in  their  character. j     The  system  leaves  very 

*  Tli>  Royal  Decree  of  November  -r'th,  1900,  directs  that  in  future 
1  demonstration  ami  ex  peri  men  1  niusl  take  ft  more  prominent  place 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  Prussian  secondary  schools,  it  also 
directs  that,  in  the  classical  schools,  all  pupils  who  intent!  to  proceed  to  the 
Study  of  applied  science,  mathematics,  or  medicine  should  make  constant 
u»c  of  the  optional  instruction  in  drawing. 

t  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  thai  the  physical  and  other  exer 
of  military  service  play  an  important  part  in  German  education,  and  correct 
many  of  the  school  tendencies, 
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little  liberty  fur  the  I  LtOTJ  growth  of  quite  other  kinds  of 

training.    Vet  it  is  often  through  these  temporarily  unfashionable 

OF  neglected  kinds  of  training  that  new  ami  much-needed  types  of 

character  are  Formed*  It  was  a  German  (Friedrich  Nietzsche)  who 
laid  the  bitterest  things  about  the  fi  '*     He 

called  it    "the  home  oi  all  paint  1  thai   he   would 

rather  be   H  a  day  labourer  in  the  under-world  and  amid  the  shs 
of  long-ago  "   than  dwell  in  it.    Tl  Is  were  written  in  16 

In  the  same  year  our  own  Ilichaixl  Jefferies  published  The  Story 
of  Mif  Heart,  in  which  he  too  pleaded,  as  poignantly  as  Nietzsche  but 
with  Far  less  bitterness  of  spirit,  againsl  erudition  as  an  idea]  of  life*, 
and  still  more  against  the  imparting  of  n  in  a   mean 

"  education."!  Are  there  not  indeed  many  other  tilings  to  l>e  taken 
into  account  in  framing  an   "educational  system  "   I  hat 

wiD  produce  the  kind  of  material  likely  to  be  most  immediately 
profitable  to  the  political,  commercial,  or  industrial  interests  »*f  the 

be  •     Should  we  not  also  regard  theinn  adh  idual  human 

happiness  as  one  most  necessary  aim  ?  Granted, of  com  sr,  that  due 
precautions  must   Ije  taken  to  secure  the  civic  virtues  and  self- 

itiee  which  will  best  defend  the  communa!  life.      But,  if  tin 
allowed  for,  is  it  not  the  chief  task  of  any  tnw  m  of  educa- 

tion "  bo  develop  individuality  and  van  iptitude,  interest,  and 

character!  and  to  beep  open  as  many  doors  as  for  new  and 

as  yet  unforeseen  developments?     For  those  who  love  the  study 

of  language  and  of  literature,  and  to  whom  1 kg  and  conversation 

and  study  are  the  most  natural  means  of  self-culture,  these  linguistic 

schemes  of  education  air  appropriate  and  beneficial,  provided  thai 
they  do  not  involve  over-pressure  and  cramming,  and  that  they 
compel  the  person  SO  educated  to  realise  at  every  point  that  in  many 
other  kinds  of  skill  and  culture  he  is  u  U\\  inferior  to  many 

who  have  not  been    "educated  "  as  he  lias.    Bnt  are  there 

that  this  immense  tnachinerj  for  more  or  less  literal  \  educa- 
tion produce  more  than  is  wanted  *»f  a  certain  kind  of  apti- 
tude and  knowledge  ime  when  the  world 

did  more  daring  experiments  in  education  or  when  it  v 
undesirable  thai  one  dominant  kind  of  training  should  be  t 
as  affording  a  sufficient  touchstone  For  merit  I    We  ome 

danger  of  inducing  a  sort  of  intellectual  nausea  in  many  mi 
which   would  ha  aided   t<»  another  kind  of  training,     The 

German  system  of  education!  and  those  other  lucation 

which  have  been  modelled  <mi  the  GennaO  aleulated  to  pro 

duce  what  is  orga nibble  and  imitalive  rather  than  what  is  creative 

and  independent    Vet  at  a  time  like  the  present,  which  is  a  period 

not  only  of  national  and  BOCial  consolidation  00  ;i  \;isl  -rale,  but 

of  new  depart  un  tjustment  oi  id  principles,  both 

of  qualities  are  necessary;   and  the  habit  i  tfon 

•  Also  sprtuh  Zarathiistra^  H  Vom  Laurie  dor  Bildung," 
t  See  especially  Chapter  \  ill, 
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without  the  gift  of  initiative  may  prove  even  more  perilous  in  the 
long  run  than  the  gift  of  initiative  unaccompanied  by  trained  power 
of  subo?  dination.  Should  it  not  therefore  be  the  chief  aim  of  educa- 
tion to  endeavour  to  produce  that  kind  of  independence  which 
is  never  lacking  in  fresh  initiative  and  in  the  power  of  taking  fresh 
views  of  things,  but  is  at  the  same  time  always  conscious  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  and  ever  ready  to  subordinate  its  individual 
pleasure  to  any  swiftly  discerned  occasion  of  public  need  ? 

(d)  Germany  has  devoted  more  thought  and  labour  to  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Through- 
out their  system  everything  is  considered.  As  little  as  possible 
is  left  to  chance.  They  regard  the  questions  how  a  subject  should 
be  taught,  in  what  order  it  should  be  taught,  how  jnuch  time  should 
be  allowed  for  teaching  it,  and  what  other  subjects  should  be  taught 
with  it,  as  being  of  great  consequence  as  well  as  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Each  class  in  every  school  has  its  appointed  task.  All  the  boys  in  that 
class  learn  all  their  subjects  together.  There  is  no  re-classification 
for  different  subjects  as  there  is  (often  most  beneficially)  in  English 
schools  ;  and,  under  normal  conditions,  a  boy  spends  one  year  hi 
each  class  before  he  is  promoted.  Thus  many  of  the  questions  of 
curricula  are  greatly  simplified  and  lend  themselves  to  exact  investi- 
gation and  to  comparative  analysis.  Some  Germans,  indeed,  think 
that  the  State  has  been  almost  fussy  in  its  investigations  into  these 
matters,  and  regard  the  detailed  revision  of  school  time-tables  as 
having  been  carried,  during  recent  decades,  to  an  undesirable  point.* 
However  this  may  be,  German  education  has  undoubtedly  derived 
benefit  from  the  systematic  and  seai-ching  attention  paid  to  these 
questions  of  educational  method.  They  leave  nothing  to  rule  of 
thumb.  They  know  how  much  depends  on  having  first-rate 
machinery  and  on  keeping  it  well-adjusted.  They  think  much  more 
of  wrhat  is  going  on  inside  their  schools  than  we  do.  Educational 
interest  is  the  real  cause  of  their  laborious  study  of  methods.  But 
the  results  of  that  study  are  not  confined  to  the  schools.  A  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  Germans  possess  the  power  of  skilfully 
teaching  other  people  the  details  of  some  practical  business ;  and 
their  pupils  are  as  prepared  to  learn  as  their  instructors  are  to  teach. 
This  is  an  educational  aspect  of  German  industry  and  commerce 
which  is  some  times  overlooked.  In  a  nation  of  schools,  nearly  every 
department  of  activity  becomes  in  a  sense  a  school  too.  Those  who 
possess  the  experience  have  cultivated  the  knack  of  imparting  it. 
They  are  not  inarticulate  and  unable  to  teach  their  juniors  what 
they  themselves  do  so  well.  They  have  been  trained  to  think  about 
methods  of  t«iching  and  to  break  up  their  knowledge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impart  the  component  parts  of  it  in  the  order,  form,  and  measure 
best  adapted  to  the  mental  preparation  of  the  learner  whom  they 
desire  to  teach.    In  an  educational  atmosphere,  school  and  workshop 


*  Cf.  Professor  Friedrich  Paulsen,  Die  hoheren  Schulen  und  das  Uni* 
versitdti-studium  im  20  Jalirhundert.    (Braunschweig,  1001.) 
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and  offii  the  learner  an  intelBge  mand 

of  the;  «  of  his  business. 

Ob  which  the  Germans  have  derived  from 

stem  of  education  (and  Especially  from  their  study 

of  n  aching)  is  an  increased  power  of  axpremmg  them- 

iTtitularlv  in  their  nun  I  In  this  the}  fall  behind 

the  French,  hut  they  succeed  far  more  than  we  do  in  giving  tin* 

\  boy  facility  in  expressing  In  \oi  that  the  Gem 

boast  so  greal  or  bo  varied  n  literature  as  the  Britisfa  oan< 

o!s  do  not  Been]  to  produce  genius,  but  they  i  oono- 

micAl  use  of  ordinary  material.    England  has  much  to  learn  hoth 

from  Franco  and  Germany  in  methods  of  teaching  the  mother 

tongue.     In  all  tho  Qerman  schools  great  attention  is  paid  to 

German  composition  and  expression  (oral  and  written),  to  German 

literature  and  German  history,  nol  to  speak  of  the  physical  and 

polit:  by  of  the  Fatherland.    These  studies  are  found  to 

form  an  excellent  basis  for,  and  accompaniment  ofj  more  advanced 

instruction  in  languages,  history,  geography,  and  literature. 

(/)  Of  late  years  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  I  hrman  schools 

eatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  success  in  teaching 

modern  languages.    This  development  is  more  important  from  an 

educational  than  from  a  purely  ratal  point  of  view.    The 

not  been  taken  up  so  enthusiastically 
\\\  the  teachers  because  the  knowledge  of  French  or  English  "  pays 
in  business,"  but  because  many  of  them  believe  that  modern  lan- 
guages, taught  as  tiring  languages  and  not  as  dead  ones,  may  be 
istrument  of  s  d  much  needed  type  of  liberal 

education.     On  its  lx*st  ride  the  n  is  really  part  of  a  revival 

of  the  Humanities  in  education  as  against  the  sterilising  influences 

Of    mere    utilitarianism.      J  tut    ir  practical    side    as    well, 

SUSS  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  fluent  and  accurate  expre 
in  tWO  living  languages  besides  one's  own  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  good 
equipment   I  in  kinds  of  modern  enterprise.     In  our  own 

country  the  Modern  Language  Association  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  directing  public  interest  to  the  educational  and  political 
imp*  F  first-rate  instruction  in  living  languages,  ns  well  as  to 

the  commercial  value  of  sue!  *    Sir  Hubert  Jerningham 

ntly  quoted  a  saying  of  Charles  V.  that  "a  man  who  knows 
four  languages  is  worth  four  men  "—an  epigram  which,  of  course, 
is  only  true  if,  in  addition  to  linguistic  skill,  the  man  has  character, 
industry,  and  sympathy  to  correspond  with  it. 
Hut,  provided  thai  s  youth  has  the  force  of  character,  the  energy, 
the  power  of  tearing  responsibility,  and  the  good  judgment,  without 
which  mere  facility  in  languages  is  of  little  permanent  use,  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  for  pushing  trade  in  foreign  parts,  a  man  who  can 
ik  three  languages  fluently  and  intelligently  is  often  worth  a 

See  rami  of  ■  meeting  held  on  Jurw  BSttu  1901,  in  the  Journal  of 

Education  for  July. 
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great  deal  more  than  a  man  who  can  only  speak  his  own.  But 
the  qualities  that  lie  behind  mere  facility  in  expression  are  the 
really  indispensable  things  in  practical  life.  The  Germans  do  not 
aim  at  cultivating  a  "  courier-knowledge  "  of  languages  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  valuable  qualifications — ordered  knowledge, 
perseverance,  and  trained  imagination.  Their  young  commercial 
men  are  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  mind  which  tries  to  realise  what 
other  people  are  likely  to  be  wanting,  and  which  instinctively  applies 
itself  to  the  best  method  of  finding  that  out.  But  this  habit  of  mind 
is  not  produced  by  premature  specialisation  in  commercial  techni- 
calities. It  is  a  result  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  scientific  study 
of  the  subject  as  part  of  a  general  education.  The  beginnings  of  the 
habit  may  be  learnt  at  school,  provided  that  the  teacher  is  himself 
actively  interested  in  the  subject  and  himself  exemplifies  what  he 
teaches  in  his  own  attitude  of  mind  towards  his  subject.  But  it  is 
the  actual  experience  of  life,  and  the  example  of  fellow-workers, 
that  do  most  to  form  such  a  habit  of  mind.  Scientific  interest  in 
ways  of  doing  business  skilfully  and  economically  diffuses  itself 
throughout  the  commercial  classes  of  a  nation  by  a  slow,  permeating 
process — one  man,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  teaching  others. 
Schools  are,  after  all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  educational  influences 
atrwork  in  national  life. 

(f)  The  German  schools  could  never  have  become  what  they  aiv 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  intellectual  qualifications  of 
the  teachers,  and  for  the  care  taken  to  weed  out  those  who  are  lacking 
in  professional  aptitude  for  the  work  of  teaching.  In  Prussia  no 
one  may  teach  without  the  leave  of  the  State.  In  England  anyone 
may  teach  who  can  get  anyone  to  accept  his  teaching.  The  dis- 
tinction is  fundamental,  and  shows  how  radical  is  the  difference 
between  the  Prussian  and  the  English  view  of  the  subject.  Prussia 
organises  her  schools  as  she  might  organise  an  army.  England 
regards  teaching  as  an  asj)eet  of  national  life  which  necessarily 
involves  many  elements  over  which  the  State,  as  a  State,  should 
have  no  direct  control.  Prussia  thinks  of  the  intellectual  service 
of  the  school.  England  is  apt  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  "  edu- 
cation does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what  they  do  not  know, 
but  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave.''*  England  lays  more  stress 
on  the  character-forming  parts  of  education,  Prussia  on  the  mind- 
forming  parts.  Neither  nation  would  deny  the  need  for  both  ele- 
ments in  school  training,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  each  is  apt  a  little 
to  neglect  that  part  of  education  which  seems  to  it  the  less  important. 
Any  "  professional  training  "  of  teachei-s  must  really  rest  on  what 
kind  of  qualifications  we  think  it  most  essential  that  a  teacher  should 
possess.  Many  Englishmen  think  that  the  influence  of  a  master 
over  boys  out  of  school  hours  is  far  more  important  than  his  influ- 
ence over  them  through  their  lessons.  The  Prussian  takes  the 
converse  view.    Though  he  is  far  from  overlooking  the  importance 

♦  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Lecture  IV. 


.     .-     -^  -»a;a-x.    He 

.-„..-=■  -   '■■!  :«i  tzji  spares 

...     -il.     T-r  English 

:-   ^-^    i  r.is  duties. 

.-.    u.  •»:-.  :i.tr:  Lis  Prussian 

-   .  ... Willi;  "-"hat  he  knows. 

:.u^cer».  he  has  a  far 

:>      in  s  much  more  their 

~-       «vr!:c  in  rare  cases)  can 

^r-vt^th,  time,  thought, 

-^  ■.-.-!  ji»  office,  which  hardly 

.   i    art  of  his  duty  to  give. 

-    -  „-■■•    «'iu.w.  and  its  great  defects. 

-  -      -    '  ■  i>suiti  schools  are  weak,  and 

-    ^  ■  .^  iii  be  a  good  thing  if  each 

.:toi«.j.i  school  with  a  nine  years' 
^  -        -v  .-:*.  :  :yjie  of  secondary  school  in 

*  ^   x  >  %  »;    .-■  *x:al  as  to  historical  reasons. 

*v         ^    •-  .-:■:  >c"::x>l  of  the  higher  classes  in 

>.<v  .  ■■■  *.!e  right  of  preparing  boys  for 

.  >v.  ■     .  .   :>  ^  ■  .-  ::r  .<--*  the  learned  professions,  and  for 
^  -..     .H.-^  ■--.  Z1!  .;-.■-*  a::.:  >:ate.*    No  other  type  of  German 
v>      .  v-   n.  \w  ^    w    v. ^:«* ver  may  be  the  case  in  the  future) 
,   ..  x  ;^    ■■  -,  !%ss  .  ■■  ;■/.  :»::it  of  social  or  intellectual  prestige. 
>       .i>»:-.:-    >.;u*  *v  ^  a:  a  glance  what  a  pre-eminent  place  is 
i*:     .*     :>.    ;*    .   jbsj:"  :r.  Prussian  secondary  education.    It  will 
i-  -**-   ij.,1   ii  Vvvjasi*  :>.«v  arc  more  boys  in  the  Gymnasien  than 
*'    ::v   -t>r  :n;w  ^:  ^vondary  school  put  together,  and  that 
•.-.i-.v.    -wr.:  -.vurs  ::;o  attendance  at  the  fully  classical  schools 

v  ^v*  /»»  *:V\s  :x  l^nrssi as  Skcoxdarv  Scikwls  (Excluding  Prepara- 
tory DEPARTMENTS.)! 

*  i*M    *;fcv      .      M.,  „  Pro-  Real-  Real-pro-    I    Oberreal-  Real- 

***■  i»j3ia**vn.   gymnmg|en.    gymnasien.    gymnasien.  ,     schulen.     ;     achulen. 

19,675 
20,665 
23,837 
27,232 

Thus  the  non-classical  schools  between  them  contained  39,303 
hoys :  the  semi-classical  schools,  23,515 ;  and  the  fully  classical 
schools,  89,201.    And  the  Gymnasien  alone  have  83,272  boys  as 

*  For  the  changes  which  have  been  made,  and  are  still  in  process,  in  this 
regard,  see  below. 

tThis  table  is  based  on  the  statistics  in  the  Statistisclics  Jahrbuch  der 
hbheren  Schulen,  1900-01.    (Leipzig:  Teubner.) 
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compared  with  the  total  of  68,747  in  all  the  other  types  of  school. 
During  the  irered  by  the  table  just  given  the  attendance 

ie  semi-classical  schools  {u mi 'lung  Lit  in,  but  no  Greek)  showed 
a  marked  decline     This  was  due  to  a  number  oi  ably 

porary  in  tht-ir  character.  The  Berlin  conference  on  secondary 
education  held  in   1890  showed  how  etro  tain  current 

lion  were  then  running  against  the  Real]  repre- 

compromise'  between  classical  and  mm  classical 
education.  The  changes  made  in  the  Time  Table  of  the  Prussian 
Itealgymnasien  in  L392were  probably  injurious  to  the  intellectual 
efficiency  of  those  schools,  and  were  at  the  time  the  subjeoi  of 
Bnergetic  protest  from  many  leading  authorities.  Those  elm: 
tiy  modified  by  the  quite  recent  regulations  given  in 
pendix  1L  below)  lessened  the  amount  of  time  given  both  to 
Latin  and  French.  But  during  the  last  three  or  fmir  years  opinion 
seems  to  have  changed  a  good  deal,  and  the  position  of  the 
Itealgvmnasien  has  proved  stronger  than  it  was  thought  to  be 
in  1890-2,  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  numbers  of  I 
ID  the  semi  -classical  schools  will  again  rise. 

Tn  an  earlier  volume  of    this  series  *  an  account  has  been  given 
of  the  historical  and  other  causes  which  have  affected  the  develop- 

t  of  the  curricula  in  the  various  types  ol  secondary  school  in 
Prussia.     Here  it  musl  suffice  to  say  that  the  Prussian  Gymnasium 

the  great  creation  of  that  national  movement  for  the  reorgani- 

ion  of  civil  life  through    the  higher  schools  which  is  socially 

associated  with  the  name  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,     The  reforms 

o|  18UH-1818  set  uji  in  Prussia  a  highly  efficient  system  of  secondary 

K&ooh.      The  old  boarding-school    tradition  (which  survived 

England,  and  has  gradually  transformed  itself,  partly  under  the 

lence  of  such  men  as  Butler  of  Shrewsbury.  Haw  trey  of  Eton, 
and  Arnold  of  Rugby,  partly  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion) 
was  discarded  by  the  Prussian  reformers.  The  great  English  public 
schools,  ill-managed  as  they  were,  had  far  more  life  in  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  than  had  their  counterparts  in  Germany. 
Y\\  \on  Humboldt  and  his  colleagues  took  the  local  "  Latin  schools  " 
and  converted  them  into  schools  for  teaching  the  classical  humani- 
ties. The  new  Prussian  Gymnasien  may  be  regarded  as  fortresses. 
planted  down  in  well-chosen  positions  in  order  to  hold  in  subjection 
two  very  different  kinds  of  intellectual  enemy — the  dreary  formalism 
of  the  old  Latin  teaching  and  the  far  more  serious  peril  of  narrow 
utilitarianism.  Every  gymnasium  was  to  be  a  focus  of  intellectual 
light — a  centre  of  humaner  influence,  a  protest  against  any  mean 
idea  of  national  education.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  enthu- 
siasm for  Greek  poetry  and  Greek  ideals  of  life  would  bum  brightly 
in  the  new  schools,  and,  in  the  end,  transfigure  German  culture. 
But  from  the  first  the  Gymnasium  had  to  be  a  com  promise.  Then, 
as  now,  there  wei*e  twro  tendencies  in  educational  opinion,  the  one 
laying  stress  on  the  need  for  intellectual  discipline,  the  other  dis- 

*  Volume  III,  pp,  151,  tt  mi. 
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think  that  all  would  go  well  if  only  you  secured  a  glow  of 
ual  interest,     ICotfeover  there  wa  lack  of  teacher 

able  and  qualified  to  translate  the  new  ideas  into  practice,   Hence, 
fn>m  the  lirst,  Latin  held  a  more  important  place  than  Greek  in  the 
Gymnaeten,  though  it  was  to  Greek  and  not  to  Latin  that  the  re- 
Looked  i*>v  the  cee  which  were  to  on 
ucational  tradition.     And  the  claims  of  "formal  dis- 
cipline" were  yet  Further  met  by  the  prominent  place  given  to  mathe- 
mat;                     the  flush  of  enthusiasm  far  Greek  culture  began 
to  fade.    On  the  other  lmn*l,  the  need  for  some  new  and  more 
practical  typ              alary  education  for  the  middle  and  mercantile 
BOB  showed  itself  more  and  more.     Within  the  schools  them- 
selves, Herd             I  of  "Education  in  the  Humanities"  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  growii:  al  philology,  and  the 
State  increaaed  its  demands  for  a  solid  and  well-disciplined  bod] 

ruits  for  the  Government  service.  The  result  was  that,  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century*  the  <  Jvinnasien  were  the  centres  of 
an  educational  influence  very  different  from  that  contemplated 
by  \V.  von  Humboldt  and  his  contemporaries.  But  socially,  intellec- 
tually, and  administratively,  the  position  of  the  'ivinnasien  was 
than  ever.     They  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  higher 

kinds  of  Government  favour.    Through  them,  and  through  them 
akmi  boy  had  to  pass  who  wished  to  be  a  clergyman,  a  jurist, 

a  doctor,  or  a  higher  official  of  the  State.    Fur  yean  the  Prussian 
educational  auth  jave  little,  thought  to  anything  betw 

the  Bchools  for  the  leaden  til  the  nation  and  the  schools  for  the 
common  people.  Hut  the  eds  of  the  middle  and  commercial 

;  adually  made  themselves  felt.   The  Uealsrhuleu,  in  the  teeth 
of  even*  kind  of  discom.  slowly  made  their  way.     I 

naent  could  nol  ignon  59  it  recognised  tlu  e  of 

"  modern  schools/'  Of  1  bese  the  most  important  were  the  so-called 
*'  Uealschulen  of  the  First  ( lass/'  with  a  nine-veal's*  course,  inche  i 
Latin.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Realgynmasium.  But  the  uni- 
ties were  still  el< leed  u > the  new  type  of  school  The  Gymnasium 
retained  its  great  monopoly  and  its  social  prestige.  At  last,  in  1870, 
pupils  who  had  successfully  completed  a  full  course  of  mm 

training  Jschulen  of  the  First  Class  *  (if    with  Latin) 

s  admitted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 

modern  languages  at  the  university.     The  ti«i  in^,  but  the 

et   n<>  reason    bo  feel  alarmed.     Twch 

r  (in  1882)  there  was  a  fresh  classification  of  the  Prussian  seeoi 

ary  Schools.     "The  Realschule  of   the   First    I  received   the 

nameof  Hea:  iun     and  Government  recognised,  among  other 

types,  a  purely  nun  classical  school  with  a  nine-years'  coura 
realschule)     But  the"  privilege  i  he  last-named  kind  of 

school  were  still  sduaHy,]  \e  been  in- 

laedi  and,  besides  entitling  a  youth  to  the  highly  valued  privilege 
■   as  s  writnvteea ."  Qu  of  the  n 

years' con  in  ObetTealschule  admits  him  tothi  i  mathe- 
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matics  and  natural  science  at  the  university.  In  the  meantime 
the  privileges  of  the  Realgymnasium  had  also  been  materially  en- 
larged, and  the  friends  of  the  purely  classical  Gymnasium  began  to 
show  irritation  and  alarm  at  the  advancing  fortunes  of  their  rather 
despised  rival,  the  Latin  schbol  which  was  forbidden  to  teach  Greek. 
The  more  militant  spirits  in  the  Gymnasium  party  made  overtures 
to  the  Extreme  Left  in  Prussian  secondary  education  (i.e.  to  the" 
advanced  partisans  of  purely  non-classical  education),  in  the  ho}>e  of 
being  able  to  crush  the  intermediate  party,  i.e.,  the  upholders  of 
"  that  dangerous  compromise,  the  Realgymnasium."  Opinion 
began  to  polarise  itself.  The  extremists  on  both  sides  hoped 
that  the  central  party  might  be  destroyed.  Each  probably 
knew  that,  when  that  had  been  done,  the  ground  would 
have  been  cleared  for  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  classical  and  the  non-classical  schools.  But  each  cherished 
its  own  belief  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  such  a  struggle,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  seemed  to  regard  the  destruction  of  the 
intermediate  type  of  school  as  a  necessary  step  to  which  both  could 
agree.  The  threatened  Realgymnasium,  however,  has  proved 
to  be  a  more  powerful  institution  than  its  adversaries  imagined. 
It  enjoys  the  favour  of  many  of  the  great  cities.  Probably  a  good 
deal  could  be  done  to  improve  some  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
these  schools,  but  something  like  the  curriculum  of  the  Realgymna- 
sium evidently  meets  one  definite  need  of  the  time.  During  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  over  some  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  a  distinct  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Latin  as  an 
element  in  secondary  education.  The  causes  of  this  will  be  discussed 
later.  Nearly  all  the  higher  professional  studies  involve  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin.  There  is,  therefore,  a  practical  need  for  a  type  of 
secondary  school  which  prepares  boys  for  the  examinations  they 
want  to  pass,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  some  regard  to  "  modern 
studies."  The  result  is  that,  for  the  present,  the  Realgymnasium 
lias  repelled  the  dangerous  attack,  and  the  new  regulations  of  1901 
will,  perhaps,  make  it  stronger  than  ever. 

In  November  1900  the  Prussian  Government  took  the  important 
step  of  declaring  that,  in  principle,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Real- 
gymnasium, and  the  Oberrealschule  are  to  be  considered  as  giving 
an  education  of  equal  value  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
But  this  declaration  does  not  open  all  university  studies,  or  there- 
fore all  professions,  equally  and  indiscriminately  to  all  pupils  from 
all  the  three  types  of  school.  Special  knowledge  is  still  required 
for  each  of  the  different  forms  of  academic  and  professional  study, 
and  those  who  come  from  a  type  of  secondary  school  which  does  not 
impart  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  particular  calling  in  view, 
will  be  required  to  obtain  the  necessary  minimum  of  such  know- 
ledge (whatever  the  appointed  minimum  may  be)  before  they  can 
proceed  to  the  next  stage  in  their  education. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  Gymnasium  has  been  by  far  the  most 
highly  favoured  of  the  three  types  of  secondary  school  in  Prussia. 
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Every  boy  in  Prussia  who  wished  to  be  a  clergyman,  or  a  jurist,  or 
a  doctor,  has  "had,  down  to  the  i-ecent  change,  to  pass  through  the 
complete  course  of  nine-years'  work  at  one  of  the  fully-classical 
secondaiy  schools.  That  is  to  say,  the  Prussian  Gymnasien  have 
been  the  urn-series  of  the  learned  professigns  and  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  administrative  life. 

The  following  figures*  show  (1)  the  number  of  scholars  who,  in 
18lJ(J-l(J00,  went  on  to  the  univemties  from  the  different  kinds  of 
Prussian  secondary  schools  ;  and  (2)  the  callings  for  which  they  were 
preparing  themselves. 

(1)  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  and  Hie  Universities. 

In  1899-1900  there  obtained  the  "  Certificate  of  Maturity  "  :— 

(a)  In  the  Gymnasien,  4,710  scholars,  of  whom  3,510  (or  74*5  per 

cent.)  proceeded  to  the  University. 
(6)  In  the  Realgymnasicn,  716  scholars,  of  whom  217  (or  30  per 

cent.)  proceeded  to  the  University, 
(c)  In  the  Oberrealschulcn,  314  scholars,  of  whom  05  (or  20*7  per 

cent.)  proceeded  to  the  University. 

(2)  Tlte  Callings  for  which  the  Scholars  were  preparing  themselves. 

(1)  Of  those  leaving  the  Gymnasien— 
821  (or  17*6  per  cent.)  intended  to  study  Theology. 

„       )  intended  to  study  Jurisprudence. 

„       )  intended  to  study  Medicine. 

„       )  intended  to  study  Philology. 

„       )  intended  to   study   Mathematics   and 

Natural  Science. 
„      )  intended  to  enter  the  Army. 
„      )  intended  to     become    Architects     or 

Engineers. 
172  (or    36        „      )  intended  to  enter  the  Departments  of 

Mines,  Forests,  Post  Office,  or  Inland 

Revenue. 
272  (or     5  8        „        )  intended    to    become    Agriculturists, 

Manufacturers,  or  Commercial  men. 

(2)  Of  those  leaving  the  Realgymnasien— 

217  (or  30  per  cent.)  intended  to  proceed  to  the  University, 
mostly  to  qualify  for  the  post  of  teacher  in  a  Secondary  School. 

32  (or    4*5  per  cent.)  intended  to  enter  the  Army. 

163  (or  25*6    per   cent.)    intended   to  become   Agriculturists, 

Manufacturers,  or  Commercial  men. 
188  (or  26*4   per    cent,    intended    to   become   Architects   or 

Engineers. 
89  (or  12*4  per  cent.)  intended  to  enter  the  Departments  of 

Alines,  Forests,  Post  Office,  or  Inland  Revenue. 

(3)  Of  those  leaving  the  Oberrealschulen — 

65  (or  20*7  per  cent.)  intended  to  proceed  to  the  University. 
20  (or    6*4        „       )  intended  to  enter  the  Army. 
Ill  (or  36*3         „       )  intended  to     become     Architects     or 
Engineers. 

33  (or  10*5         „       )  intended  to  enter  the  Departments  of 
Mines,  Forests,  Post  Office,  or  Inland  Revenue. 

79  (or  25*3  per    cent.)  intended    to    become    Agriculturists, 
Manufacturers,  or  Commercial  men. 


1,435  (or  305 
706  (or  17-1 
320  (or     8*8 
220  (or     4*9 

277  (or 
383  (or 

59 
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*  Summarised  by  Professor  Paulsen  from  the  seventeenth  Erginxzungs- 
lie  ft  zum  Centralblatt  fur  die  U  nUirrichtsvtrivaltung  in  Prtusstn. 
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'h)  Clearness  of  educational  classification;  precision  of  nomen- 
clature and  of  educational  aim ;  high  excellence  of  linguistic 
discipline ;  skill  in  devising  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  econo- 
mical use  of  school  time  ;  readiness  to  take  up  new  ideas  and  to  revise 
old  traditions ;  the  high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment  and 
of  professional  efficiency  among  the  teachers ;  all  these  (and 
especially  the  last)  are  sources  of  strength  to  Prussian  education. 
But  the  present  condition  of  the  system  could  never  have  been 
reached  without  the  direct,  stringent,  and  unceasing  control  of  the 
State.  That  control  has  been  elaborated  with  great  administrative 
skill.  Some  will  regard  it  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Prussian 
system  ;  others  as  its  central  danger.  I  myself  incline  to  the  latter 
view. 

The  stages  by  which  State  control  has  been  established  over 
secondary  education  in  Prussia  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  In 
1750  the  provincial  Church  Consistories,  except  that  of  Silesia,  were 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consistory  of  Berlin,  and  this 
change  had  the  indirect  result  of  bringing  the  schools  more  under 
one  control.  In  1787  King  Frederick  William  II.  established  the 
Obersekvlkollegium,  which  was  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of 
improving  the  whole  school  system  of  Prussia  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  time.  The  Minister  of  Education,  von  Zedlitz,  was  a 
•  member  of  the  Oberschulkollegium,  and  perhaps  his  most  influential 
colleague  was  Gedike,  who  had  formed  large  plans  for  the  State 
control'  of  national  education.  The  Oberschulkollegium  was 
instructed  to  make  provision  (1)  for  the  examination  of  intending 
teachers,  (2)  for  the  establishment  of  Training  Colleges,  (3)  for  the 
enforcement  of  Royal  rights  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  (4)  for  the  regular  inspection  of  all  schools,  the  intro- 
duction of  good  text-books,  and  the  study  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  In  1788  the  Oberschulkollegium  instituted  a  State 
leaving  examination  for  public  secondary  schools.*  The  men  who 
inspired  the  policy  of  the  Oberschulkollegium  in  its  earliest  days 
well  understood  that  by  means  of  such  a  leaving  examination, 
together  with  regular  inspection,  the  State  can  most  effectively 
control  (whether  for  good  or  for  evil)  the  course  of  studies  in 
secondary  schools.  A  further  step  towards  State  organisation  was 
taken  by  requiring  the  Church  Consistories  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  particulars  as  to  the  existing  educational  provision  in 
their  districts.  But  the  activity  of  the  Oberschulkollegium  was 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  opposition  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
real  struggle  was  between  the  rising  power  of  the  State  and  the 
claims  of  the  Church  to  retain  its  control  over  education.  It  was 
a  time  of  reaction  after  the  period  of  Rationalism,  and  the  King  was 


*  Indirectly,  the  establishment  of  this  examination,  and  the  consequent 
encouragement  of  classical  studies,  had  the  effect  of  checking  for  a  time 
the  higher  developments  of  the  Realschulen, 
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no!  inclined  to  relax  the  close  ties  which  Ixjund  the  schools  to  t h** 
Church  uently  the  actual  powers  pi  the  Obersohulkolle- 

gimn  vm  I  rioted,  though  the  foundations  of  the  new 

order  were  laid  nevertheless.  In  1794  the  Attgem#ine  Landreckt, 
wink-  recognising  parents]  rights  in  education,  formally  declared 
all  bc  and  universities  to  be  Stair  institutions,  and  forhade 

their  estalaY  except  with   the  State's  foreknowledge  and 

consent.  The  Landrecht  further  required  that  nil  places  of  educa- 
tion should  submit  themselves  at  all  times  to  visitation  and  in* 

tion  by  officials  of  the  State  No  child  was  in  future  to  lie 
excluded  from  any  public  school  by  reason  of  nonconformity  of 

belief.  And  the  teachers  in  all  higher  schools  v 
expressly  recognised  as  members  of  the  C$vD  Service,  these 
provisions  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  advance  of  State  control 
aver  education  in  Prussia.  Thru  came  the  crisis  of  the  Napoleonic 
war.  The  disaster  of  1800  led  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  State, 
and  consequently  to  the  re  ition  of  education.     Patri 

devotion,  enthusiasm  for  Greek  culture,  an  intends  belief  in  the 
importance  of  education  for  all  classes,  and  Uy  for  thi 

of  tin*  nation,  produced  a  great  ws  il  for  educational  reform 

i'it  in  order  to  free  himself  from  clerical  interference,  abolished 
the  Obersohulkoilegium,  and  in  1808  made  the  office  of  worship 
and  public  instruction  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  direction  of  the  Education  Office  was  (fared  in  the 
hands  of  Wilhehn  von  Humboldt  "  In  Prussian  history,11  wrote 
Sir  d  Seeley,  "the  year  between  April,  L8O0,  and  April,  1810, 
belongs  to  W.  von  IIunilx>ldt  almost  in  the  tat  the  period 

betweeu  r,  L807,  and  November,  1808,  belongs  to  Stain." 

In  1792  llnndxildt.  had  expressed  his  conviction  that  u  public 
education  ties  entirely  outaide  the  limits  within  which  the  State 
should  enn tine  Hs  operations."*  But  the  events  of  the  following 
years  showed  tins  theory  of  lai&er-fa&re  to  l>e  untenable,  and  it 
fell  to  Humboldt's  lot  not  only  to  inspire  every  grade  of  national 
education  hy  his  ndluence,  hut,  by  one  of  the  ironies  of  history,  to 
set  going  a  form  of  organisation  which  has  developed 

i  form  of  State  control  over  secondary  Schools,  universities, 

and  profeasiona]   culture  than  he  himself  would  probably    have 
approved.    The  edict  of  18]  n  fixed  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
ill  higher  schools.    In  effect  it  substituted  State  control  far  local 
of  competence  and  for  personal  recommendation  l«y  univen 

profeSBOItl,       It     was     Humboldt's    earnest      desire     that      u  head- 

stars  should  be  left  as  tree  s  hand  as  possible  in  all  matters  of 

g  and  discipline."    Bis  fii  i  Education 

Mi  to  show  that  it  was  Ins  plan  to  focus  in  tin  Education  Office, 

hv  means  of  an  Educational  Council  of  eminent  men  of  letters  and 


*  In  his  work  on  the  /,  which,  however, 

(m>i  .utualU  published  tifl  m 
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science,  the  best  ideas  as  to  methods  of  study  and  of  teaching.  It 
was  possibly  his  hope  tljat  the  diffusion  of  these  new  ideas  would 
bring  about,  in  the  most  fruitful  way,  the  reforms  needed  inside 
the  schools.  But  the  current  of  change  was  running  too  fast  for 
any  such  gradual  improvements.  The  inertia  of  the  schools  proved 
a  more  serious  obstacle  to  reform  than  Humboldt  had  expected 
it  to  be.  Great  changes  had  to  \ye  made,  and  made  quickly.  The 
result  was  that  the  State  took  up  again  the  weapon,  which  it  hail 
first  forged  in  1788,  but  had  not  then  teen  able  to  wield.  In  181 2 
the  State  leaving-examination  was  extended  to  all  the  higher 
secondary  schools  of  Prussia  without  exception,  and  in  1814  Silvern 
drew  up,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  curriculum  for  the  classical 
schools.  At  first  the  State  showed  itself  excessively  anxious  to 
leave  as  much  as  possible  of  academic  and  individual  freedom.  But 
the  tendency  to  tighten  the  reins  proved  irresistible,  and  in  1834 
the  new  regulations  for  the  State  leaving-examination  laid  it  down 
that  only  those  who  had  obtained  a  satisfactory  leaving-certilicate 
at  a  secondary  school  should  lje  admitted  (1)  to  the  study  of 
theology,  law  (including  political  and  economic  science),  medicine 
(including  surgery),  and  philology  at  the  university,  (2)  fo  the 
examinations  for  academic  honours,  and  (l\)  to  the  sulwequent 
examinations  for  appointment  to  those  public  offices  in  Church  or 
State  for  which  a  course  of  academic  study  was  required.*  Thus 
in  Prussian  education  the  grip  of  the  State  has  ever  grown  closer. 
The  State  began  to  stretch  out  its  hand  over  higher  education  many 
years  before  the  great  crisis  in  which  Prussia  struggled  for  her 
national  life.  But  that  crisis  broke  down  all  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  preferred  to  see  a  gradual  reform 
from  within  the  institutions  rather  than  great  changes  inqwsed  on 
them  from  without.  The  men  who  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  reforming  Prussian  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  fii-st 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  full  of  sympathy  with 
individual  effort,  and  were  convinced  that  the  |>ernmiient  welfare 
of  the  State  de;: ended  on  the  character  and  moral  freedom  of  the 
individual?  composing  it.  It  was  with  reluctant  e  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  instruments  of  State  control  over  school  studies. 
When  forced  to  apply  them,  they  did  so  for  the  sake  of  stimulating 
education,  not  to  limit  its  freedom.  But  from  stage  to  stage  State 
control  grew  closer  and  closer.  Administrative  convenience  or 
necessity  led  to  an  ever-increa-ing  restraint.  And  at  last 
what  had  been  begun  for  stimulus  ended  in  something  very  like 
monopoly. 

But  in  Prussian  education  State  control  is  not  centralised  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  The  supreme  educational  authority 
of  Prussia  decentralises  itself  by  stationing  its  outposts  over  the 
whole  country,  not  by  devolving  its  powers  on  to  any  local 
authority.  It  enforces  its  control  through  inspection,  through 
regulations,  to  some  extent  through  money  grants,  but  ultimately 

*  See  "Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  III.-  pp.  99-101. 
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and  most  effectively  through  State  control  ovar  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  to  the*  various  forma  of  professional  as  welt  as 
military  and  <  iflSoial  life.  The  crucial  difference  between  the  <  rernran 
the  English  systems  lies  hare  ;  In  Bugtandthe  State  has  very 
little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  education  that  is  require  i 
a  preparation  for  later  Ufa.  In  Gerjnany  all  the  professions  and 
higher  callings  form,  as  it  were,  a  network  of  channels  which  van 
only  l»4  entered  from  some  approved  point  in  the  main  canals  i»f 

mtroUed  Becondar;  ijnn.    At  ih*  entrance  of  v 

profession  tl  of  a  State  examination,    M 

the  wide  extension  <>f  the  Civil  Service  iii  Prussia  with  it 

a  proportionate  degree  of  State  control  over  tin-  nee lary  and 

higher  education  of  all  who  intend  to  be  candidatea  for  official 
afturiintments.  The  State  control  ol  the.  entrances  to  academic 
stadias  and  to  professional  life  ie  the  real  u  sanction  M  of  the  whole 
•in  of  German  secondary  instruction.  Were  it  not  for  this 
(und  for  the  fact  that  <>ne  year  ol  compulsory  military  service 
excused  in  tfa  of  hoys  who  have  paesed  satisfactorily  through 

an  approved  secondary  school),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
number  of  hoys  in  the  German  secondary  schools  would  bear  any* 
thing  like  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  population  as  is  at  present 
the  • 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Dr.  U  I*  Scott's*'  Memorandum 
on  Puttie  Secondary  Schools  in  London,  1891-1901,"*  iihiatii 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  boys  at  secondary  schools  in  Berlin, 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Boston  (1   s  A,), 


i 

Name 

or 
UUJ, 


Popula* 

lion. 


•Berlin  1,750,000 


Slnnittf* 

tlRIIJ 


n^M 


D4JM1 


Number  of  Boy»  In  Public 
EL  cm  en  lary  Hchaols. 


I00,«:ift,  i\r,  57  per  1,000  of  population. 


3&.212,  U  01 


r  of  Hoy*  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools 


17,699,  «".*.  10*0 per  t.OOOof  population. 


l#Utt.€.   4  3 


l,7&Me    .H 


fcandon   -    4,540,752    235,090,  U,  &S 


lW70»t.*.    8*0 


t  piihin>  *«» 
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Of  boyi  of  ID  years  and 
a),  inul  Modern  S  'boot*, 
respectively.  Boarding 
xirtun  in  attendance  at 


•  En  the  caie  of  Berlin  the  provti 
upwards  Lt  made  up  umler  the  follow 

type  being  subdivided  Int 
Mohools  are  comparatively  rare  In  Pi 
day  ichools. 

♦  In  the  case  of  Boston  the  Ijitin  and  High  Bchoola  have  been  Included  In  the  Secondary 
Oohoolf,  the  Grammar  as  well  as  the  prim-try  grades  being  re-  koned  ai  elementary  ;  if  the 
Kir.durgnrten  School*  be  Included  with  the  latter,  the  figure  in  column  3  would  be  04  per  1,000  of 

$  The  ftffureain  column  8,  relating  to  London  and  Hlrnlngham.  have  been  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1699-1900,  and  art-  the  numbers  on  the  Registers  for  August 
to  order  t  •  make  them  more  nearly  comparable  with  those  of  Berlin,  where  no  children 
v  the  age  of  0  are  admitted,  infant*  (presumably  consisting  of  boys  and  girls  In  equal 
numbers)  are  not  im-lnded  ;  if  included,  the  Ngnics  In  colamu  3  would  run  thus  :  Birmingham 
would  show  *6  per  1,000  of  population  and  Loud  in  H3.  The  llgures  In  column  4,  though  referring 
to  1901,  vary  very  Uttle  from  those  for  1899. 
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The  Prussian  Government  has  recently  made  an  important 
decision  which  affects  the  question  of  these  "school  privileges." 
Among  those  privileges  one  of  the  most  valued  has  been  the  recog- 
nition of    a  school's  leaving-certificate  as  excusing  a  youth  from 
one  of  the  two  years  of  military  service.    It  is  the  desire  of  every 
boy  in  a  secondary  school  to  obtain  this  certificate  (Zeugniss  flir 
den  einjfthrig-freiwilligen-Militilrdienst).     Anyone  who  holds  this 
certificate  is  not  only  excused  one  year's  military  service  but,  while 
serving,  enjoys  a  higher  status  in  the  ranks.    His  food,  lodging, 
and  uniform  have  to  be  provided  at  his  (or  his  parents')  own  expensn, 
and  the  necessary  outlay  amounts  to  at  least  £100.    In  Germany 
social  distinctions  are  very  precise,  and  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a   "  volunteer "   is   highly   valued.    Moreover,   the   certificate 
which  confers  this  privilege  on  the  holder  has  a  definite  educational 
significance.    It  means  that  the  youth  has  satisfactorily  completed 
a  long  course  of  secondary  education.     Accordingly  the  certificate 
has  become  a  usual  qualification  for  entrance  into  good  business- 
houses.    Commercial   firms  in  advertising   vacancies  often   state 
that  they  will  require  applicants  to  hold  this  certificate.    The 
result  is  that  what  is  primarily  a  military  regulation  has  had  far- 
reaching  commercial  effects,  and  has  tended  to  raise  the  level  of 
intellectual    attainment    among     the    younger    business-men    of 
Germany.     It  has  also  had  the  eft'ect  of  inducing  large  numbers 
of  parents,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  contented  to  give  their 
boys   a.  shorter  and  less  thorough  education,   to  send  them  to 
secondary  schools,  and  to  keep  them  at  those  schools  for  not  less 
than  six  years,  i.e.,  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  least. 
But  the  "  certificate  for  one  year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer  " 
is  not  confined   to  those  boys  who  have  completed  the  course  at 
one  of  the  nine-year  schools  (viz.,  Gymnasium,  Iiealgymnasium, 
or  Oberrealschule).     It  is  also  given  to  boys  who  have   finished 
the  course  at  a  Progymnasium,  or  Realgymnasium,  or  Realschule. 
At  these  latter  schools,  however,  the  course  extends  only  over  six 
years.  There  were  therefore  very  good  grounds  for  granting  an  equi- 
valent certificate  to  boyswho  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  six 
years  of  the  nine-years'  course  at  a  Gymnasium,  Real-gymnasium, 
or  Oberrealschule.     Otherwise,  the  State  would  have  been  setting 
a  kind  of  premium  on  schools  with  the  shorter  course.    Therefore 
in  Prussia  there  was  established  an  examination  held  at  the  com- 
pletion of    the  work  done  in  IIb.  of   a  nine-year  school.      This 
examination   was  called   the   Abschluss-prufung,  and  those   who 
passed  it  received  the  certificate  excusing  them  from  one  year  of 
military  service,  and  giving  them  the  status  of  a  "  volunteer." 
This  examination  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  "  Reife-prUfiing," 
which  is  held  only  at  the  completion  of  the  full  course  of  the  school. 
The  institution  of  the  Abschluss-prttfung  was  deprecated  by  many 
friends  of  secondary  education  in   Prussia.    They  foretold  that 
one  result  of  its  establishment  would  be  to  break  into  the  whole 
scheme  of  studies  appointed  for  the  nine-year  schools.  The  facts  have 
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justified  these  fears.  The  Absehluss-prufung  has  had  injurious 
effects  on  the  nine-year  schools  in  Prussia.  It  was  found  to  dislocate 
the  work  of  the  teachers  by  setting  up  a  new  examination-test  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through  the  complete  school  course.  In  the  winter 
half-year  of  1 898—1)9  there  left  the  Gymnasien,  from  the  class  called 
IIb  fourth  class  from  the  top  of  the  school),  no  less  than 

1,230  boys  with  the  u  a  for  one  year's  military  sen  i 

In  the  same  half-year  there  left  with  the  same  certificate  694  boys 
from  the  ltealgymuasien,  and  572  boys  from  the  Oberrealschulen. 
So  large  a  "leave"  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  in  the  tl 
highest  <lasses  in  the  nine-year  schools.  In  the  winter  half- 
year  1898-89  the  following  were  the  numbers  of  boys  in  the  different 
classes  of  the  three  types  of  nine-year  schools  in  Prussia  : — 


v. 

v. 

IV. 

1 

niB. 

OtA. 

Hn 

ITA. 

la. 

u. 

Ry  him 

U,890 

11,680 

i\fm 

5,658 

Kc*l 

•J.sr.T      2,970 

3,272 

2.746 

2,641 

999 

m 

•dink 

1,729    L,4S0 

l  ,:«o* 

m 

.   veur-   QO0] 

Tin-  tendency  to  leave  two  thirds  of  the  way  through  a  nine-years' 
IS    ;  i hirally  impairs  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
and  the  Gymnasien   being  the  most  numerous,  suffered  most. 
But  the  tendency  is  inevitable  so  long  as  (1)  the  ticate  for 

•  -lit  \  a  volunteer"  Dan  be  gained  at  tin- 

end  of  the  sixth  year's  work  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (2)  parents 
prefer  the  Qymnastea  for  social  reasons,  However,  there  was  no 
need  to  aggravate  tl,  del  by  having  .*  special  itiou 

at  the  end  of  tin*  sixth  year  of  a  uin«  Saxony  had 

er  dons  so.  end  had  seen  no  reason  to  follow  the  Prussian 
tuple,    lii  consequence,  the   Prussian  Government  announced 
amber,    1900,  thai    the  u  Absehluss-prufung *  would  be 
abolished  as  ae    possible.     But  the  parents  of  boys  in  tin- 

iime-years*  schools,  whose  main  desire  is  that  their  sons  should 
um  the  "certificate  for  one  years  military  service "  as  soon  as 
possible,  will  continue  to  take  thetn  away  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  provided  that  their  work  has  1>een  satisfactory  enough  to 
gain  thai  certificate. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Prussian  Government  has  taken 
a  further  step  of  great  importance  in  the  direction  of  giving  D 
freedom  o!  access  to  university  studies.     By  a  decree,  dated  20th 
February,  1901,  Hie  Minister  of  Education  has  given  instructions 

to  the  Stat  e-Kxami  nation  l  hat  ScholftrS  who  have  completed 

be  course  at  any  of  the  three  types  of  schools  with  a  nine-years' 

eurr/mlum  {i<    classical,  ^emi -classics  J,  or    nofroltssieal)  are  to  be 
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admitted  to  the  State  examination  for  the  certificate  qualifying 
the  holder  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school,  without  any  restriction 
as  to  particular  subjects.    But,  in  order  to  secure  the  m 
intellectual  qualifications  two  conditions  are  prescribed    (1)  Those 

'iidates  who  wish  to  teach  Modern  Lan_  re  to  lie  required 

to  prove  their  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin  Krarainar,  and 
their  ability  to  understand,  and  to  translate  DOfTO&ttjFj  at  least 
the  passages  in  Latin  authors    like    Qnasr,      (2)    Those 

candidates  who  wish  to  be  recognised  ified  to  beach  History 

are  required  to  prove  that  fchey  possess  the  I  knowledge 

to  enable  them  to  understand  historical  works  written  in  Ureek 
or  Latin.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  that  the  Gymnasium  will 
lose  (on  paper,  at  any  rate,  and  doubtless  in  pr  one  of  its 

present  monopoly.  It  will  be  much  easier  than  it  is  at  present 
for  a  boy  from  an  Oberrealachule  to  become  a  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages  in  a  secondary  school  and  for  hoys  from  Realgymn.i 

1  tberrealschulen  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  History 

ler  the  previous  regulations,  which  still  hold  good  in  this  regard, 

^pil  on  completing  his  course  at  an  ObttTSalsGhulfi  could  obtain 
the  privileges  atl  (1)  to  a  Realgymnasium,  b\    passHDtg  a 

further  examination  in   Latin  at  a  Kealgvmi  i rid  (2)  to  a 

Gymnasium  by  j  < her  examination  in  Lathi  and  Qrsek 

at  a  Gymnasium.  And  similarly,  a  pupil  on  completing  his  course 
a1  a  Realgymnasium  could  obtain  the  privileges  attaching  to  a 
Gymnasium  on  passing  at  a  Gymnasium  a  further  examination 
in  Latin  and  Greek,     But,  if  they  failed  to  satisfy  the-  ests, 

boys  from  Oberreabchulen  have  hitherto  J>een  shot  oot  From  the 
study  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  university,  and  therefore  El 
the  possible  career  of  a  Modern  Language  teacher  at  a  secondary 
school;  and  hoys  from  Oberrealschulen  and  Keaigvumasien  alike 
have  been  out  out  from  the  study  of  history  at  the  university,  and 
therefore  from  the  chance  of  becoming  qualified  i  history 

in  a  secondary   School.     The  new  regulations  widen  the  area  from 
which,  in  future,  teachers  ran  be  drawn.     But  at  th- 
they  retain  what  will  almost  universally  be  regarded  ient 

guarantees  for  the  intellectual  attainments  of  intending  tettc] 

:  m  a  Prussian  secondary  aohool  lias  to  know  deal 

more  of  tin'  subject  which  he  propoefcs  to  teach  be(  allowed 

to  begin  li  it.  than  has  the  Ivuglish 

The  tend  I  the  whole  system  is  to  produce  a  learned  • 

Whether  it  also  causes  undue  weight  to  be  attached  to  learniii 

pared  with  the  other  qualifications  attei 

of  opinion.    Our  English  practice  that  we  generally  regaitl 

erudition  as  ihoolmasl 

lifications  than  activity  of  mind  and  body,  natural  symjjathy  wit  h 

boys,  love  of  games  and  outdoor  exercises,  and,  above  all,  than  the 

power  of  commanding  the  of  his  pupils,  and  exercising  a  good 

and  invigorating  influence  upon  them  msehool  and  out.    Perhaps 

uence  of  this  we  have  fallen  int'  her  extreme, 
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and  have  been  too  casual  in  our  requirements  as  to  high  intellectual 
attainment    But  there  are  no  schoolmasters  in  the  world  who  1 1 
so  strong  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  pupils,  past  and  present, 
as  li  iv  of  those  at  our  l>eat  English  secondary  BChoO 

Owing  to  the  ra-t-nl  ehaogas,  mentioned  above?,  the  present  system 
of  "  school  privileges  "  in  Prussia  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  some- 
what transitional  state.  For  example,  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
Universities  has  just  been  thrown  open  to  the  pupils  from  the 
Realgynmasien,  Other  changes  are  doubtless  pending.  As  it 
stood  a  year  ago  the  system  had  become  extremely  elaborate.  The 
details  of  the  privileges,  which  the  various  secondary  schools  enjoyed 
according  to  their  different  degree,  are  so  numerous  as  to  fill,  as 
regards  civil  callings  alone,  four  closely-printed  pages  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Year-book  of  the  German  Higher  Schools,  while  another 
page  and  a  half  are  occupied  by  a  list  of  the  corresponding  "  pris  i 
leges  "  in  respect  of  military  service.  The  Gymnasium  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  in  the  preparation  of  boys  intended  for  "  law,  physic, 
or  divinity."  The  following  table  (which  ia  con  lined  to  some  of  the 
more  important  privileges,  and,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  repre- 
sents a  transitional  state  of  things)  will  best  show  the  reader  how 
carefully  devised  is  this  part  of  the  machinery  of  State  control  of 
secondary  education  in  Prussia.* 


Table  shotrtmj   u/ml  tyj-  irtt<  must  have  flftWBitirf, 

emd  what  ClaxM  i»   that  School  kt  must   fa  through,  in  or\ 

q  'tafify  for  th  >  iq  or  Profesnottat*  stiuli*  $  nt\ 


Studjr  of  Theology  at  tht 
University.  Acf mission 
to  the  State  Examina- 
tion for  Ecclesiastical 
Service  - 

Study  of  Law  at  the  Uni 
versity.     Admission  to 
State  Examination  for  I 
the  higher  Civil  Service 

Studjr  of  Medicine  at  the 
University.  Admission 
to  State  Examination  - 

Study   of  Clascal  Philo- 
logy at  the  University 
Admission  to  Stai 
amination  for  Certificate 
to  teach  that  subject 

Shi'ly   of  History  at  the 
Iriiv.Miiy.     Admission 
i  \  unina- 
tfon    fni 
teach  History 


IftilrjHi 

nullum 


Oherres.1 
■chule. 


IA 


lA 


lAt 


ProgvmnailQm, 

Reafnmgynv 

ua»irjm,  or  Ke.tl 

■eflyali 


•  ir  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  reek  is  shown  bj  candidate. 

f  If  ranlclent  knowledge  of  OreeK  Mid  Utln  is  shown  by  -  tndidftt e 

*  In  preparing  this  table  J    have  been  helped  by  that  given  tin    1  >r. 
Russell's  German  Higher  Schools. 
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Progymnatlum, 

~~ "~ 

Gymnasium. 

Bealgym- 
nation. 

Oberreal- 
•chnle. 

Realprogym* 

niulum.orBeal- 

schnle. 

Study   of   Modern    Lan- 

guage**  at   the  Univer- 

sity,     Admission      to 

State  Examination  for 

Certificate      to     Leach 

■ 

Modern  Lanjruages 
Study    of     Mathematics 
and    Natural    Science. 

IA 

lA 

IAJ 

— 

Admission     to     State 

Examination  fur  Certifi- 

cate   to    teach    those 

subjects 

lA 

lA 

lA 

mm 

Study  of  Architecture  and 

Mechanical     Engineer- 

ing    Admission  to  the 

i 

Technical  High  Schools 
at  Charlottenbure,  Han^ 
nover,  Aachen,  Munich, 

Dresden,         Stuttgart, 

Karlsruhe,    Darmstadt, 

and    Brunswick.       Ad- 

mission  to    the    State 

Examination*  for  Civil,  ! 

Mechanical,       Marine,  j 

and    Mining  Engineers,                          i 

and  for  Architects.  Ad- 

mission to  the  Schools*  of  j 

Mines    at   Berlin   and  j 

1 

Clansthal      -        -        -  i         Ia 

I A                        I A 



Professional  Training  at  j 

Schools  of  Forestry  at 

Eberswalde  and  flitin-  \ 

den,  and  admission  to  \ 

the  State   Examination 

for  the  Forestry  Service  ;         I A                    I A                    I A 



Professional  Training  for  | 

Agricu  1  tu  re.        A  *li  1 1  i*  - 

sion     to     the      Higher                                                ' 
Agricultural  S eh  on U  at 

Berlin,  an d  f\>pi»e]*durf 

(near  FEnnnl,  and  at  the                           ! 

Universities  of  Hrt.-sdau,  j                       ; 

Gottingen,   Halle,   and  , 
Konigsoerg.  Admission 

to  the  State  Ex  a  mi  ii  a-  | 

ikm  fur  the  position  of  j 

1 
i 

teacher  at  State  Agri-  | 

I 

cultural  College*!  -        -  i         I  a 

I A             j            I A 



Professional   Training  at 

the  Academic  Institute 

of    Church    Music    at 

Berlin    - 

lA 

Ta 

lA 



Admission  as  "  Eleve  "  to 

the    higher    Post    and 

j 

Telegraph  Service 

lA                       lA 

Ia 



Adinimion   to    Examina-  | 

tion  for  the  Construc- 

tive    Engineering   De- 
partments of  the  Impe- 

rial Navy 

~~" 

__ , 

Ia 

\  If  sufficient  knuwl  dge  of  Latin  is  shown  by  the  candidate. 
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frogymn&sium, 

— 

CffmuMlam. 

Realgrui- 
nulum. 

•chnto. 

Keatprogym- 
tiaftliiiiLorKeAl- 

AohuJc. 

Admission       to       lower 

Clerkships  in  the  Inland 

Revenue    MmVe    (pro- 

v  id  v*  1      the     Bt  n  did  ti  te 

vrlng 

certificate    of    an    an- 

proved  lower  Technical 
School    with     a 

rears'  cooree) 

V  Amission  to  Land   Sur- 

ill; 

lit; 

Mb 

1 

-is'       Examination 

(provided  the  candidate 

bolds  the  leaving  certi- 

fteatti     of    one  -  year's 

•  nurse  of  study  at  an 

1  1  .proved  lower  Techni- 
•  nl  School) 

Mi; 

da 

iia 

1 

Admission   to  the  Chem- 

late1  Examination  (pro- 
vided    the     <  amlidate 

passe*  an  examination 

in    the   Latin   required 
for  1 1  \  of  a  Real  gym- 

nasium f 

tie 

He 

1 L  it 

1 

Admission    to    the   Den- 

tists' Examination 

n. 

In 

In 

— 

Adnaiasfon  bo  the  study 

of  Veterinary  Medicine 

IB 

[a 

IB 

Admiiaiaa    to   study   at 

the  Industriiil   \it   Mu- 

seum in  Berlin 

lilt 

[fa 

— 

Admission  to  the  Haupt- 

kadetten  -    A  natal  t    at 

Lichterfelde     (Military 

,.>ol) 

III;                     Hit. 

—                          — 

Admission  to  an  ordinary 

ii -Milium)  School      - 

Ella 

ma 

lilM 

Prom  this  brief  aummar}'  of  the  main  features  of  the  system 

of  secondary  education  in  Prussia.  I  return  to  the  questions  which 

were  mentioned  on  an  earlier  page  (p.  b\3)  as  being  at  present  under 

discussion. 

(1)  First,  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  publu  atanui 

tary  and  the  secondary  schools,  the  Prussian  secondary  schools 

are  so  elaliorately  organised,  their  intellectual  standards  are  so  high, 

and  tin-  work  of  one  class  dovetail               tlv  into  the  work  of 

by  entering,  when  he  is  nme  years 

of  age,  at  Hi                 of  the  school  and  working  his  way  up  to  the 

A  it  !  iy  the  ti                                            -ii    The  result  is  that  boys 

intended  for  seeondai                  would  generally  leave  the  elernei4 

»l  (nmiHiiillg  them  to  lx»  edurated  there  at  all)  wlien  the] 

nine     i r ..  three               ter  the  commencement  of  the  elementary 

school  course.    Dut  so  advantageous  is  it  to  have  special  \  >rej  iarft1 

in  Germany  and  Elsewher*. 
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for  the  secondary  school  in  a  preparatory  school  organised  for  that 
purpose,  that  there  ifl  R  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  little  hoys 
from  BIZ  to  nine  years  of  age,  attend  the  pre 
f    of    the  secondary  school    instead  of  the  puhln 

>ol.    The  following  statistic  alum  the  growth  of  this  tende 

in  Prussia  in  rec*  u  — 


NUHBEfi  OV  BOTS  1M  TUB 

P»«rARATOBT  DKFARTMRSTS  ATTACHED  TO 

It  Inter  Half-Year, 

(l)  Fully-riuifca] 
School*. 

(2)  Semi-ClMtfcftl 
School*.* 

Schools, 

1895-06 

7  98 

9,044 
10,685 

6,400 
5,613 
6,111 

ejn 

iota  I   nmnlrtT  of   bcm    in    theae   .school-   ha*  fallen    from    JslO 
nd  the  numbers  in  the  attached  preparatory  schools  bai 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  figures  show  that  the    "Preparatory    Departmental    are 

coining  more  and  inorc  into  VQgue,     In  the  winter-    half-year   of 
(3,272  bojl  CD  the  Prussian  Qj  n inasiau, or  fully- 
classical  schools  with  a  Dim  OOlXTBa.     In  the  preparatory 

idled  to  those  srhools  and  attended  lev 
qU  enough  to  begin  the  nine  years*  OOUT06  wem  no  less  than 

1^,289  boys.    In  the  preparatory  departo  Realsdta 

six -year-  )  there  were  at  the 

while  in  the  Realsehulen  themselves  tlie 
pupils  numbered  27,232. 

The  PtUSSiaD  secondary   schools  are    not   organised   "end  on" 
to  the  top  oi  the  public  elementary  s<  hook     The  hfi\  tl  >t  in 

the  Berlin    Kcalschulen,  <r   i'oivign    languages  are  taught 

the  bottom  of  the  secondary  schools,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
Prussian  public  elementary  schools,  puts  an  elementary  schoolboy 
at  a  disadvantage,  unless  he  enters  the  secondary  school  at  nine 

private  preparation  a 
age.    [t  is  well  known  ho  i  [lumber  of  highly  oultivs 

oans  have  obtained  then'  raily  training  in  a  public 
elan-  1*  ;  but  the  I  far  from  ben 

I,  like  the  Norwegian,  with  the  definite  aim  of  making  such  a 

course  of  education   the  normal  one.    The  Prussian  secondary 

schools  are  not  n  as  continuative  of  the  comply  k  of 

public  elementary  schools       There  is  no  great  truuk  line  of 

lies  leading  through  the  public  elementary  schools  up  to  the 

idarvstl  e  onwards  through  to  the  university. 

I  lie  beginning  of  the  secondary  school  eouiv  it  ion 

named  above*  there  is  a  break  of  gauge      Nor  d  Prussian 


*  (  §30)    \ U <  how,    wh  L  till  llie  ag*  oi  13,  ;U   the 

ichonl  in  his  native  village  in  Pomereoia, 
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(  lovernment  do  much  to  develop  a  "  top  "  to  the  public  demon 
schools,  though  in  a  few  places  the  so-called    middle  schools  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  higher  pri  koob     The  high  level  of 

intellectual  attainment  and  eased  by  the 

Prussian    elementary   sehoolmasf  veil    known    throughout 

the  world.  Not  leas  universalh  n  is  their  devotion  to  duty. 

But  it  is  on  the  secondary  schools,  on  the  uni  I  oil  the 

technical  high  schools  that  the  Prussian  Government  has  centred 
nost  anxious  rare  and  mo-t  eta  It  believes  that 

the  country  must  \ye  led  intellectually  from  alxive,  and  it  spares  no 
pain  e  the  intellectual  efficiency  r»f  tbe  middle  and  upper 

classes     Tlie  Prussian  principle  %  to  speod  money  on  a  fa 
good  staircases,  and  not  on  a  great  many  ladders  leading  nowhere  in 
particular. 

Some  German  critics,  however,  regard  the  tendencies  of  the 
Pinnae  educational  system  as  being  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  Of  social  unity.     Among  tliose  wbo  h  ;tly  pleaded 

for  a  moi  d  use  of  the  public  elementary  Bchool  as  the  prepara- 

tory course  for  the  secondary  seta  or  W.  Rein,  of  Jena. 

LnJother  German  writer,  in  a  recent  wnrk  discussing  the  relations 
between  education  and  social  development,  goes  so  Ear  rgue 

in  favour  of  all  parents  beinp  scud  their  children  from 

si  x  *  rs  of  age  to  the  public  element;  Is.  *     There 

are  no  Signs,  however,  of  such  a  by  the  ir 

icnsihle  1  I  German  educational  opinion.    If  anything, 

the  current  seems  for  a  time  bo  be  running  the  other  way.  To 
tn  results  of  tirst-rate  educational  quality  seems  to  be  a 
feer  of  such  hnpea  an  active  modern  State 

that  they  would  be  loath  to  intellectual  efficiency  iii  the 

hope  of  i>:  'ial  admixture  in  the  primary  schools. 

'    \nl  in  as  wild  probably  argue,  "  social  unity  de- 

pendson  umber  of  economic,  bistoi  t  spiritual  oat 

No  merely  mechanical  enforcemenl  of  a  law  thai  all  children  should 
go  to  the  same  day  schools  c  BBoe  to  ■  i a  1  unity  if 

L  were  such 
unhappily  to  little  chili  t  si<le  by  aide 

bench,  intellectually  and  socially  bel 

rids,     h  ind  play-time,  not  the  school 

alone,  which  mi  nils.     How  C 

lit   to  be  mdillV  tbe  kind  of   children 

[edtoaasG 
On  the  other  hand,  it  m  -hong 

J  um1\   in  <  h 

v   dwelle 
rich 

of  place  of  residence  thai  Imd.    And 

the  '  the  pri  atnrally 

of  them.     Nor  has  the  old 

1  !  Stuttgart,  1600.) 
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tradition  in  favour  of  common-school  education  yet  wholly  lost  its 
hold.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  city  life. 
partly  a  {iience  of  the  rising  standard  of  intellectual  require- 

ment,  BOme  of  the  economic  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  present 
time  point  in  the  direction  of  increased  separation  between  different 

is  of  school  rather  than  in  that  of  simple  amalgamation, 
pleasant  relationship-  m  boys   of   wry   different   poaiti 

which  in  many  countries  were  bo  mark  of  early  school 

m  small  towns  or  country  plan  rendered  possible  by 

almost  patriarchal  simplicity,  by  everybody  knowing  pvevy  one 
else's  position,  and  by  the  common  recognition  of  an  established 
social  order.    The  loss  entailed  by  the  disappearance  of  those  old 

panionships  will  l>e  great.    The  son  of  well-to-do  parents  may 
learn  something  much  better  than  book  knowledge  by  becoming 
Uy  acquaints  i  hand  with  the  different  needs  and 

experiences  of  families  in  more  straitened  circumstances  than  his 
own.  Happily  there  are  few  pleasures  so  deep  and  lasting  as  those 
whu  ome  through  a  closely-knit  and  well-established  form 

of  local  life;  clustering  round  some  natural  centre,  enriched  by  a 
great  variety  of  experience,  and  embodying  much  shrewd  tradition. 
Perhaps,  in  the  future,  the  tide  may  turn  back  towards  something, 
unlike,  what  we  have  had  to  leave.  But  we  cannot 
replace,  at  our  pleasure!  a  disappearing  order  of  society,  however 
much  we  may  regret  it  And  still  less  r;\n  we  decree,  at  will,  what 
form  the  much-desired  educational  unity  shall  take. 


i   With  regard  to  classical  education,  there  has  evidently  been 

a  marked   growth   of   opinion  in   Prussia    during    the   last   ten 

years.     Four  points  may  be  noted.     First,  there  has  arisen  a  new 

!    enthusiasm  on   behalf  of   the   classical   humanities,  and 

especially  on  behalf  of  the  stud  sek  literature  and  philosophy. 

nt  reluctance  t<>  dispense  with  the  formal 

sipline  imparted  by  g 1  beaching  of  Latin,    Third,  there 

e  general  recognition  of  the  fact  U  be  the  case  with 

Greek.  Latin  is,  for  historical  reasons,  indispensable  to  any  high 

ree  of  intellectual  interest  in  any  learned  profession.    Fourth, 

there  is  a  laudable  readine  oe  quarters  to  throw  to  the  winds 

the    monopoly    of    certain    <  formerly  possessed    b\    the 

ien. 

This  I  mred  future  of  classical  studies. 

It  may  show  tidious  distaste  for  anything  implying 

it  in  ah  and  invigorated 

tn  research,  bed    by  legs]   monopolies. 

1 1  may  also  p  task 

of  deal  ng  with  the  dull  non  place  minds  which  have  been 

drawn  in  some  measure  into  the  Gymnasienj  through  the  direct 

vial  privileges  attached  to  them. 
In  1890  the  Berlin  Conl  Secondary  Education  was  in 
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favour,  by  a  decisive  majority,  of  upholding  as  much  as  might  be 
I  ^  the  ol  1  i ndnO]  N  ►!  \ .  In  1 900  flu*  new  conference  went  as  decisively 
(he  other  way. 

The  more  general  recognition  of  the  histoi  essity  of  Latin 

aa  one  of  the  keys  t<  of  modem  culture  has  had  a 

double  effect.      First,    it    lias    Strang  the  positiou  of    the 

dgymnasien — those  hybrid  schools  wliich  successfully  attempt 
a  compromise  between  modern  studies  and  th<  Pf  Latin. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Com  f  1900  has  been 

a  distinct  increase  in  the  hours  of  Latin  teaching  in  these  schools.* 
This  reversed  the  decision  of  1890,  In  the  meantime  the  great  cities 
have  evinced  their  loyalty  to  the  Realgymnasien.  The  latter  meet 
fl  practical  need,  and  for  the  present  at  any  rate  their  future  seems 
assured  Secondly,  the  technical)  as  distinct  from  the  merely 
^durational,  value  of  Latin  has  become  mote  dearly  recognised, 
This  may  well  lead  in  the  future  either  to  the  convei-sion 

Of SOme  i  >ln rrealschulen  into  U^.d^}  mmusien,  or  to  the  introduction 
«»f  Latin  as  an  optional  subject  m  the  three  highest  d  E  the 

Qberrealschulen.    The  outlook  for  the  uncompromising  advo> 
of  a  purely  non  elassieal  education  is  not  quite  30  bright  as  it  was. 
In  Norway  indeed,  and  now  evec  is  more  conservative  Sweden,  the 
rurrent  is  running,  for  the  time,  strongly  against  the  older 
education, t     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ma?  miavians 

are  under  the  I  learning  one  modern  language 

more  than  the  Germans,     Historical  and  (in  Norway  in  particular) 
sexni-politiea]  reasons  s»vm  to  have  accentuated  this  almost 
dislike  of  the  classical  tradition*     In  Russia  it  has  recently   b 

amount  of  Latin  teaching  in  the  middle  schools, 
but  here  again  the  cause  may  partly  be  found  in  the  number  of 
modern  languages  which  educated  Russians  are  bound  to  learn.     In 
the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Latin 
it      It  ri  pom  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education  iu  Washington  that  in  the  public  and  private  second 

schools  of  the  United  States,  there  are  now  more  scholars  Btud; 

L&tin  than,  with  one  exception,  any  other  single  subject.  Theexoep 

is  algebra.    The  percentage  ol  the  scholars  studying  Latin  has 

been  rising  during  the  In  yean?  in  the  dary 

ools.  In  1889-90  it  m  he  total  numbers  rain 

in  1893  M  it  had  risen  to  B'59     and   in  1897  98 

it  stood  at    VJ    U      The  reasons  why  Latin  is  practical]  ens- 

able  study  in  any  Named  prol 

than  in  1 1 1 ♦  -  Mln  p   Pollock4 

"  \\  vmxaetmg  Latin  is 

the  l 

•  The  Royal  Decree  i  ber  30th,  1900^  K  ^ 

"  will 

II,    ill.     IIIIH      III 

I  In  the  Pilot,    hiiiuarv   l:Mli,   1 
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Auslein  culture.     Latin  was  a  perfectly  living  medium  of  intercourse  for 
the  whole  Western  world  of  letti  ra  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
ace.     It  still  Uvea  as  the  universal  language  of  the  Western  Church. 
the  Anglican  <  'hurch,  which  does  not  lack  its  own  authei 
Latin  texts.     Without  command  of  Latin  iL  is  go  Luck  more 

about  a  c  the  history  of  science,  art,  politics,  jurisprude- 

eve  rature  ana  philology.    The  exact  sciences  are  no 

jceptiou.     Newton    wrote  in   Latin;  Leibnitz,  if  not  New  ton,   prob 
;_:ht  in  it.    Without  Latin,  in  oth-  here  is  no  liberal  education. 

The  lust.  glish  law  itself,  perhaps  the  most  insulated  and  self-con- 

tained branch  of  Ml  human  learning,  is  largely  contained  in  I 
incuts  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  adequately  translated.     Ureek  is  a 
da  splendid  luxury.    But,  for  all  historical  purposes, 
except  the  stud;  of  il  Qreek  thought  themselves 

ption,  I  admit— it  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity      Latin, 
thou  in  itself,  ble.    Thai  and 

[table  reason  why  we  must  go  on  learning  Latin,     Does  anyone  stn 
that  the  Latin  materials  of  modern  history  should  be  translated  I     The 
mass  of  tbera  alone  forbids  the  thought  of  it, 

what  of  the  connection  of  Latin  with  the  most  model:. 
Latin  Is  not  only  the  key  to  European  in  the  Widest  sense,  il  i^  the 

bo  the  whole  group  of  Romance  languages,    French  without  1 
will  help  a  man  somewhat  in  Italian,  a  little  in  Spanish  ;  in  the  less  known 
iid  dialects  very  \:-:  in  and  French  will  carry  him 

With  French,  I  say,  for  I 

thai  French  and  I  >uld  be  studied  simultaneously,  and  1 

at  French  should  b  .  if  anytli. 

iiau,— unfortunately  as  I  think    shov  Seal  of  Latin  influence 

struct  ion.  ,    Indeed,  much  German,  as  late  as  t 

rent  rdly  intelligible  without  knowledge  of  Latin.    We  might  wish 

ire  as  they  roc.     Thus  Latin  is  a  guide  and   in 

i  of  the  highest   powei  even  in  the  modern  vernacular  world,   ami 

ide  the  languages  over  which  it  may  claim  a  din  ta&. 

41  The  real  Question  is  not  whether  we  shall  go  on  teaching  Latin,   but 
what  we  can  do  to  teach  h  so  as  to  make  learners  under* 

je  >i  all.     On  tins  ground  it  is  useless  for  an  amateur  to  "Her 
lii«'h  exerts  would  be  ready  to  den*  ticable, 

with  superior  knowledge,  ai  with  the  sppeamao 

it,     Indeed,  1  do  i"  hat  improvements  may  faaV€ 

i,    I  do  know  and  regret  that  tl  oenl  for  the  reform  of  Latin 

pronuncial  i  ti  leading  Latin  schoIarB  fully  a  generation 

has  borne,  so  far,  but  scantj  Fruit,    It  would  be  something  to  adopt 
modern  Italian  pronnm  il  Laim.  as  to  which  thi 

hiatal  tbt  at  all.    The  only  com  prat  tice  in 

our  own. 

I  of  the  matter  Is  that  all  thorough  goi  1  Scientific 

aited  number  of  branches  of  man  1  and  physical 

but  including  the  historical  stud  king 

nee  with  Latin  ;  and  th  Latin  holds  and  must 

,ed  not  by  its  intrinsic  merits  but  by  its  constant 
holar's  trade.11 


san  instrument  of  intellectual  discipline, 
opinion  is  much  more  divided.    Son  authorities  dilab 

tmirabk  tonic   virtue,"  on  its  possessing  "some  peculiar 
qua!  the  faculties  of  the  learners,"  and  on  its  being 

unrivalled  instrument  \  lating  the  reasoning  Cacull 

u  age  in  which  their  very  existence  might  almost  seem  open  bo 
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•eutfeot  classical  education,  however,  repudiate 

reply  that,  if  you  are  looking 

alui  gymnastics  why  not  introduce  Chinese? 

m-se.     It 

isluoned     schoolmasters 

our    of  M  formal 

In  ibout    a 

anient  of  educa- 

igant    height.      One    g] 

thing  in  the  world  could 

i raining  of  the  reasoning  jiowers, 

barelegged  young  goose-herd  as 

ive  zeal  for  M  discipline  " 

h     Teachers  began  to  throw 

roing  intellectual  interests  rattier  than 

;  ii  mental  discipline      But  danger  lay  in  this 

to   i'i  the  other,    Excitement  and  excessive 

ill  to  impair  the  \a!ue  o£  training 

m  ma)  do  in  another     The 

is  apt  to  swing  to  extremes     But  the  Ijest 

thil  tendency,  and  know  how 

q  discipline  and  in  interest,  without  drifting 

into  M    the   benefit   of   both. 

At  the  present  moment  thoee  who  argue  in  favour  of  giving  huh- 

it  ly  doses  of  Latin  grammar  are  apt  to  shrug  their 

shoulders,  and  to  defend  their  practice  on  the  ground  that  there  is 

nothing  else  s<>  handy  which  does  what  is  wanted  half  so  wel1. 

Latin  is  cheap,    Tin  elements  can  be  taught  out  of  a  few  books. 

It  does  no*  involve  atus.    It  can  !><■  taught  to  fairly 

■■]  standard  of  efficiency  in  b 
ii     it  ban  important  pari  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  many  of  our  beat 
masters     The  methods  of  medtoa  fine 

edge  through  tang  |  seeDenl  drill  for  scatter" 

\im11MiI  i  rub,  tab  thfir  kindly,  provided 

that  th»-  teaching  is  smart,  the  discipline  brisk,  and  the  competition 
i      Hut  than  m  to  claim  on  behalf  of  Latin  any 

kind  of  monopoly.     There  is  S  feeling  in  the  air  that  in  the  long 
i  iin  something  eke  will  b<>  found  which  will  take  its  present  plat 

i\  tit.  far]  Secondary  Education, held  in  June,  i; 

Dr.  Jager,  a  sturdy  advocate  of  the  older  educational  methods,  quoted  wtth 
high  by  Lord   \  I  to  O  rxnan 

\-  more  |  Be  in  its 

methods,'1    He  tin  h<?  corner 

ttesfl  arid  scient  bin* 

little  I  at  nine  years  old] 

lis,    1901,    i>. 
Prim  If  as  "strongly  in  favour  of  aclasi 

bs  taught  al  the 
>-<l  h\  \un 
hitro  i  (Harper,  1900),  P-  B90.) 
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\j>el  it,  but  dethrone  it.    In  the  meantime,  however,  tiku  other 
threatened  institutions,  it  promises  to  live  long,  b  is  very 

well  taught;    because  it  has  considerable   practical  advantages; 

use  is  an  age  of  inteflectual  distractions  it  is  not  amiss  to  h 
at  least  one  tough  and  solid  subject  in  irriculum,  and  Latin 

:  the  subjects  which  well  serve  B  purpose  ;   and,  last 

but  not  least,  because  Latin  is  part  of  the  weft  of  European  culture 
and  we  cannot  suddenly  and  at  pleasure  cut  ourselves  olV  from  the 
past, 

Latin  really  owes  its  present  position  in  secondary  education  to 
the  fact  that  it  used  to  be  the  international  language  of  all  learned 
European  society.     That  is  to  say,  it  w  essarv  for  cultivated 

intercourse  as  English,  French,  ami  I  jerman  are  bo-day,  Montaigne 
may  be  taken  as  standing  abnost  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  between 
the  old  culture  and  the  new.  He  thus  tells  the  story  ol  his  own 
early  instruction  in  Latin  (1589).     Hi  sent  lor  a  Qerxnan, 

who,"  being  the  rant  of  the  French  tongU 

nevertheless — 

iiusttdy  i  d  skilful!  iu  ill    Latine.     Chi  tnao  ,   .    .  had  dm 

.uuully  In  es,  and  was  mine  ocely  overseer.    There  « 

rl  Hutu  him  tWO  of   liM  eoiinlrina -n,  bill  not  10  Iran 

to  attend  and,  aow  and  then,  to  play  with  me  ;  and 
eaten  with  other  than  for  others  of  the 

household,  it  was  an  inviolable  nil  mother 

nor  man  nor  maidservant  were  suffered  tos]  word  in 

except  such  Latiue  word  1  prattle  with 

me.    It  w  -  to  tell  how  everyone  in  the  house  profited  therein.    Mi 

father  ami  my  mother  I  oould 

understand  it  when  they  heard  it   spoken,  even  BO  did  all  I  ahold 

servants,  namely  such  as  were  neereel  and  most  about  ma  To  he  short*  we 
were  all  bo  Latinised  that  tb  bowitt  H  roundabout  Ufl  had  their  share  of  it  ;  in 
so  much  as  even  at  thi-  30)  many  Late 

and  of  their  tooles  are  yet  in  use  among  them.     As  for  myself,  I  wasaboul 
M  old  and  could  understand  nn  more  French  or  Perigordine  than 
Arabike.    .    *    .     [had  gol  as  pure  a  Latins  I  mar  Master  could 

speak;   the  rather  i  oould  not  mil  confound  the  same  with 

other  tongues."* 

In  1612,  an  English  schoolmaster  Brinaley,  published,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  hers,  a  book  on  the  studies  ol  gram 

schools,    He  dwells  on  the  importance  ol  beaching  l>< 
l*Uin,but  also  confesses,  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  interlocuto 

difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  old  practice  under  the  new  con- 
ditions of  the  time. 

Pail*    Last!)  when   von  have  tdatiorj,  thai  I 

by  these  in< 
then,  jchoole  (  then  continual]  pi 

loubtedlj 
truely,  purely,  properly,  and  readily  ;  prau 
it,  thai  which  doth 
Srouih  These  things,  or  but  the  best  of  them,  bck  u  ad, 

cannot  but  effect  maruellous  no  on  sun  ;>  il  we  i 

*  Rorio's  fk  Uoataigne's  fclssuyes."    Bk.  1.  chap,  xw, 
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i  speakc  T  ufmc  continually,  from  that  time  that  they  begin  ne 
mi  I.arine:  but  this  ]  haue  had  h  rxp^riwr  of,  that  without 

will  i.nt  be  brought  vnfio:  but  they  will  speaks  English 
undone  \sill  winkeal  auothi  tit  of  the  Master's  hearing. 

Pirn..     It  \a  Indeed  wc< 
stantlj  an  h  »ll 

Latin   H  fl  (tt  international   tl,nlc  U   Iota  8S  the  St  ft  enlcenth 

century*    A  writer  ol  the  tame  speaks  of  it,  as  nowadays  the  fria 
ol  commercial  education  rotor  b  ih,  ihrman.  or  Spanish. 

"  Factors  or  Merchants  or  the  like,  going  beyond  was,  find  it  neces- 

.Ltni  convenient  to  apeak  Latin./1    But  it  the  language 

of  h  and  of  science  that  Latin  continued  to  be  indispensable. 

Dp.  William  Jb>  1657)  "had  i  such  a  perfect 

colloquial  knowledge  of  Latin  that  he  thought  with  equal  facility 
tu  Latin  or  in  English*  so  that  it  waaimmatei  ia]  into  which  language 

he  put  his  ideas       But  kh<  result  was  aj ie  of 

the  sentences  in  his  led  dish. 

Tor  example:  "  cornubus  pro  wu  utuntur,  unde 

oculi  aa  a  Centinell  to  1 1 1 » ■   Irmj  erioribua.1     And 

again  :  "  Exerapto  eurde,  frogg  scippj  eele  crawfe,dQgganibulat»"t 

cenl    American  ■  the  early  laws  of  Harvard  College 

(1042-1640)  as  requii  cholar  to  be  able  before  admission, 

bill  adds  that 

"the  attempt  to  lb  Latin   ,  .  .  always  failed  in 

erica,  av(  Hut  the  tradition  WSJ  much 

in  England,  doubtless  i  I  our  closer  con- 

nexion  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  vriting  in  1690, 

in!  thai  should  be  taught  before  Latin,  but  both  by 

com  If  a  man  could  begot  who,  himself  speaking  good 

in,  would  always  be  about  your  son,  talk  constantly  to  him, 
and  sulVer  him  to  speak  or  read  nothing:  else,  this  will  be  the  true 
genuine  l*r  Wake  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i  v  i  ♦  *  • 

7)  conducted  in  Latin  an  important  correspondence  with 
certain  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the  subject  of  the  terms  of 
possible    nor  reen    the    English   and   QaH 

,tih    Pfoteatanl  i  and  professors 

in  Qenera  and  Berne  on  mail  lubseription  and  ecclesiastical 

D  the  lawfulness 
and  of     a    union    between     the    Lutherans    and    the 

:v  (1716-1771 ».  says  Mr,  Duncan  Temp, 

tluent  in  Latin  than  in  I  verse.    T,ntin  taught 

him  h\  mg  mother,  Eton,  was  in  literature  his  original 


•  Hi  tortus;  or  iooJa,  1612  (p. 9 

.  5t>. 
;   i  gland  to 

in  th  '.  pp.  2K> 

i  I7i 

teal  History,  1768,  v 
\     pp  reow   (o  foeys 

Auk  Church  <ind  its  Bishops  1700-18OU 
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#     Isaac  Williams,  who   was  at  Harrow  about    181<j-21, 

says  iii  his  Autobiography  that  the  great  charm  uf  his  life  there 

was    composition,    especially    Latin.     H  Our    exercises     were    so 

numerous— four  every  week— that  I  then  acquired  the  habit  of 

tueh-    .    ,    So  much  was  I  used  even  to  think  in  Latin 

i  when  I  had  to  write  an  English  theme,  which  was  very  rarely, 

nslatr  my  ideas,  which  ran  in  Latin,  into  English,  "t 

There  are  still  many  mid  I  lerma&fi  who  can  well  remdQ 

Latin  being  constantly  spoken  in  the  classical  lessons  given  in  the 

In    1865,   Mi     Matthew  Arnold,   visiting  the  Fnedrichs 

Willi-  sium  in  Berlin,  heard  the  headmaster  give  a  lesson 

to  the  highest  class  in  the  school.    "  He  spoke 

Latin  to  his  class,  and  the  tlass  spoke  Latin  in  answer  :  this  is  still 

a  common  practice  in  the  German  schoah,  though  not  so  conn 

The  <.  ->vs  have  certainly  acquired  through 

this  pnn  irprising  comma  w  1  of  La  ti  n .  "*    A nd  a t  the  present 

»  .  I  believe,  the  power  of  speaking  Latin  is  cultivated  to  a  high 

point  in  many  Unman*  fethottc  llyin  the  Jesuit,  schools.]] 

Tims  tJ  prominence  given  t<>  I>atin  in  the  early  stages  of 

much  of  our  secondary  education  is  a  faint  survival  of  the  state  of 
things  when  Latin  was  a  living  international  language.  There  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  teaching  Latin  for  purposes  of  oral  communica- 
tion between  j  ursons  of  different  nationality.  French,  '  ionium,  and 
English  are  the  languages  winch,  for  most  purposes,  take  the  plaee 
which  Latin  used  to  filL    There  are,  it  is  true  rns  of  a 

growing  tendency  to  re  introduce  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin  in 

ndary  schools.     In  th<  mnasinm  at  Kiel  the  three  hig] 

••lasses  are  no  king  Latin  as  part  of  their  Latin  lessons.     Ulti- 

mate ive  no  doubt,  much  more  will  be  done,  En 

to  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  wit!  atari  conversation,    Such 

•s  a  boy  a  feeling  for  the  language.    But  the  aim  of 
revival  will  be  to  enliven  and  abridge  the  course  of  instruction 
in  Latin,  not  to  furnish  the  boy  with  the  power  of  speaking  the 
*es  of  later  conversation  in  practical  life.     The 
tendency  of  the  time  is  rather  to  compel  us  to  make  such  ahrid 
ments  in  our  classical  curricula,  such  postponements  of  Latin  and 
ik  to  a  I  'I  such  ii.  tenta  m  meth  <ls  of  teach- 

ing them  as  will,  without  f  banishing  Latin  and  Q roek 

r  curricula,  afford  more  time  during  earlj  boyhood  for  the 
acquisition  of  ai  and  fltiecncy  of  <  n  in  at  least  one 

(and  possibh  in  two)  living  «  the  mother  t»m_ 


0  Uteri  of  /  i.  L.  p.  t 

iphtj  (Lottgm 

1  Bepoi  (  Commission,  Vol,  VI.. 
|j  In  the  Roman  ate  from 

rained  for  the  priesthood,  the  language  ap 
do  atudeuu,  down  to  three  years  ago,  was  Latin.     At  that  time  the 
greaj  -  r  of  Liurnieae  students  canned  Knglish  to  be 

made  the  language  of  intercourse  in  the  coll 
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Aoraliotis.    Iti  the  town*  v\  litre 
if  two  or  three  times  a  week  a 
Mb)  drill  the  older  boys  with  tii 
ctes- walks  (with  el 
march  with  some  field  lerrioa  even 
%&>[  i    i>»-|>Iu>,  would  be  preferable 
M»*ty  hi  '   far  too 

^±wmi  &  ■  trum 

agaiusl   i  in,    1 

with 
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iw  best  interests  of  alaasioal  education  in 

m    ih,    -*n*x*Jol\    Of   n'ltillll    privileges  enjoyed    h\ 

blisli   tlif    fjj  n    in 

**-jal    prominence    defeated    its    own 

asrwaasry  to  impose  od    the  rlasaicnl  schools 

i   «e&  *4   matting  by  one   curriculum  a   number 

ittiftMual  nmls      it    also  crowded  tin*  Tvlfliwjfnl 

^flfcfrr    ivf  K\va  whose  real  intellectual  interests 

rh.     itudiea.    Hence  there  is  now  a 

itu  much  greater  freedom  to  develop 

r*tte-     This  may  involve  numerical  loss  in 

•  •hi.nl  q  far  greater  intellectual 

ituree  in  the  report  of  the  Herlin  <'on- 

hieation  in  \uw  is  the  memorandum  on 

in    the  Gymnasium  *'  submitted  by   Dr.   von 

Professor  at   the  University  of  Berlin. 

owerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 

the  classical  schools,  and  of  a  strenuous 

ea  mora  living  interest  in  the  louring  of 

rn  problems,    Die  motto  of  it  may  be  said  to 

Humboldt.'1    Just  as  the  exec 

>W  Basedow  (1723-1790)  was  one  of  theoauees  of  the 

III  favour  of  tlu»  classical  humaniti  h  quickly 

at  lb*  present  time  the  commercial  tendencies  of 

^  into  renewed  antagonism  those  who  behave  that 

ue  worthy  of  the  name  of  liberal  educa- 

fW  ttwnu  contention  is  that  in  the  classical  boys 

W  (Ti**n  some  larger  conception  of  the  immense  range  of 

that  end,  Dr.  von  WSamo1  llendorff 

suggested  G  reek  reader,  through  the  pages 

acquaints  1  with  a  much  larger  number 

an  is  possibh  \\  ithin  the  somewhat  narrow  range 

adies       Ffca  professor's    actual   proposals  seem 

v  could  only  1  arried  out  by 
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teachers  jiossessing  singular  enthusiasm  for  Greek  culture  and 
gx*eat  educational  skill  In  the  hands  of  a  gifted  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  the  scheme  would  l>e  admirable,  but  nearly  everything 
»ild  depend  on  the  ten e her  being  exactly  qualified  for  the  work. 
The  general  aim  of  the  memorandum  may  be  summarised  in 
the  words  of  a  recent  English  writer  on  the  "  Jeopardy  of  Greek. M 

"  What  w*'  wnit  .  .  ,  seemi  to  be  more  reading  and  lea  frammur, 
more  humane  and  len  mathematical  methods  of  instruction,  ten  worship 
of  the  fetich  '  Attic/  a  wider  recognition  that  in  a  literary  study  of  (ircek 

Ilea  in  s.  1 1  vat  ion/** 

The  Royal  Decree  I  i  November  20\  1900T  ordains  that,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek  in  the  Prussian  aeoond&l  decisive  im porta  nee 
0  be  attached  to  the  discarding  of  useless  matters  of  form,  and 
that  every  care  must  lie  taken  to  develop  the  pupils'  aesthetic  sense. 
and  their  perception  erf  the  close  connexion  between  the  ancient 
world  and  modern  culture. 

Another  indication  of  the  rising  movement  in  favour  or  Greek 
studies  in  Germany  is  seen  in  the  recent  publication,  by  the  rector 
of  the  famous  Landesschule  Pfnrta,  ol  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
classical  humanities  as  an  essentially  necessary  pari  QJ  national 
education,  especially  tn  an  age  erf  threatening  materialism  and  of 
profound  unrest*  There  is  much  in  his  argument  which  recalls 
Words  used  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  preface  to  his  poemfl  published 
in  1853. 

"The  present  age  makes  great  claims  on  HI  !  Wl  OWi  it  service,  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  our  admiration.    I  know  not  hoi  it  is  but  their  com* 

merce  with  the  ancients  appc  <■  to  jjpmIu.  -•,  in  those  who  constantly 

itiae  it,  i  iteadying  and  composing  effect  upon  tbetr  judgment,  not  of 

literary  works  only,  but  of  men  and  eventi  in  general.     They  are  like  persons 
nrbo  have  had  raghtg  and  imjireoBive  experieoo  are  more 

truly  than  others  under  the  umpire  of  facts,  and  more  independent  of  t Iip 
I  id-  rent  among  I  bote  w  tth  whom  I  beg  E 

It  will  be  seen  that   the  new  time  tables  foi  the   Prussian  classical 
schools  allow  time  to  be  transferred  from  latin  to  Greek  in  the 
three  highest  classes,  thirteen  lessons  a  week  being  devoted  to  the 
two  classical  languages^.     Moreover,  the  Imperial  Decree  recognis- 
ing, under  certain  conditions,  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  three 
types  bf  secondary  schools,  will  doubtless  in  the  end  relieve  the  classi- 
schools  of  much  uncongenial  material,  and  leave  many  of  them 
free  for  new  developments  in  higher  teaching. 
The  experience  of  the  last  lew  years  seems  to  have  deepened  the 
ing  in  favour  of  giving  a  free  hand  lioth  to  classical  and  to  u 
teal  education      There  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  favouring  the 
less  likely  than  the  Gyuiiiasien  to  over-stimulate 
illative  ideas  among  the  ri  leratioa  Archdeacon  Sender, 

of  Halle,  who  in  1708  opened  the  first  Beafaehule  in  Germany, 

*  II    \\    Ainleu  in  Blackwood? i  Mctgatine,  April,  1001, 
t  Hume  tu  Biktmgfhf  Prof,  l»r,  Christian  Muff, 

in,   L901 .) 
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definitely  announced  it  as  his  desire  to  guard  boys  against  "  empty 
speculations  and  useless  subtleties/*  and  to  occupy  them  with  real 
livings  and  useful  objects.  Something  of  the  samp  idea  can  l)c 
traced  in  the  present  development  of  Realschulen.  Yet  no  course 
of  liberal  education  can  exist  without  close  contact  with  ideas  and 
ideals  as  well  as  with  what  (by  a  rather  question-begging  phrase) 
are  called  u  facts/1  Ethical  and  social  problems  come  within  the 
view  of  a  non-classical,  as  of  a  classical  school.  But  more  than  ever 
is  it  reaEsed  that  those  who  would  impart  interest  in  political  and 
social  and  ethical  questions  through  the  vehicle  of  modern  history 
olten  have  to  walk 

per  ignea 
Suppoaitoa  cinert  doloso. 

In  dealing  with  classical  antiquity,  a  teacher  may,  indirectly  but  not 
the  less  effectively,  refer  to  numy  problems  of  modern  life,  with  far 
less  risk  of  incurring  suspicion  of  political  propaganda  or  partisan- 
ship.* 

(3)  The  renewed  vigour  of  the  advocates  of  classical  education  is 
in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  force  of  the  utilitarian  tendency  which  has 
caused  so  much  alarm  among  the  friends  uf  liberal  education  in 
ijennany.  But  that  utilitarian  tendency  is  far  from  having  cap- 
tured the  German  aaoandaz1}  tehooh.  Except  the  specifically 
commercial  schools  (Handelsclndeni,  the  latter  arc  organiser!, 
almost  from  top  to  bottom,  to  resist  any  undue  development  of 
narrowly  utilitarian  studies.  The  Germans  maintain  that  a  boy 
will  in  due  time  be  all  the  better  a  man  of  business  if  ho  does  not 
specialise  too  soon ;  and  that  the  superstructure  of  technical 
knowledge  is  best  raised  on  a  firm  basis  of  general  culture 

Hut  "  general  culture  "  threatened  at  one  time  to  become  a  fetich 
in  German  education.    Man)   of  &e  curricula  were  based  on  the 

■  imption  that,  before  leaving  school,  a  boy  ought  to  have  acquired 
a  maaa  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  for  him  to  carry  away  with  him  into  \\W  a  large  store  <i 
intellectual  capital  as  a  basis  for  his  professional  and  other  laboui-a. 
Obviously  there  ia  much  that  is  sound  in  tins  view  ;  but  it  also  has 
its  perils.     It  took  little  account  of  the  fact  that,  afl  has  been  well 
said,  **  the  art   of  life  consists  in  the  appropriate  choice  of  our 
ignorance,*    The  practical  affect  of  it  often  was  that  the  boys  were 
made  to  learn  too  much       Against  this  kind  of  over- burdening 
there  has  been  a  healthy  reaction.     No  one  has  spoken  more 
phatically  on  the  subject  than  did  the  Kaiser  himself  at  the  BflO 
Conference  on  Secondary  Education  in  1890.    "  It  is  absolutely 
necessary/*  he  said,  H  that  we  should  reduce  the  number  of  h 
of  work     We  ought  not  to  strain  the  bow  further  w  leave  it   u 
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•  t  isr    We  must   lessen  pur  demands."    But  it  is  v 
difficult  to  give  effect  t'»  these  views  jh  a  country  where  there  is  so 

<ug  a  movement  towards  higher  studies  and  towards  those 

'  fusions  to  which  the  secondary  schools  are  the  gate.  The 
effect  of  the  new  time-tables  of  1901  will  be  actually  to  increase 
the  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  the  three  highest  forms  of  all  types 
of  rune-year  schools. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  growing  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  Germany  will  affect  the  studies  in  secondary 
schools.    Many  of  the  Realschulen  take  a  legitimate  pride  in  their 

*8S  in  giving  an  air  of  u  reality  "  to  their  lessons.  ♦  And  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  there  has  been  during  the  last  twenty 

I  a  distinct  growth  m  Germany  of  a  feeling  that  the  secondary 
schools  ought  to  pay  regard  to  the  practical  needs  of  business  and 
(if  modern  administration. f  But  the  tradition  in  favour  uf  a  liberal 
education  is  so  strong,  and  the  practice  of  the  schools  is  so  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  claim*  of  a  well-proportioned  intellectual  develop- 

Lt,  that  Germany  is  far  less  likely  to  suffer  than  are  England 
am!  a  from  the  ill-considered  pressure  of  those  who  expect 

hoofa  what  it  is  not  the  true  business  of  a  school  to  give 
We  may  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  Non  aflfcofa  sed 
rendim.  But  what  a  school  giving  a  liberal  education 
has,  above  all  things,  to  keep  in  view  are  the  wider  and  more  lasting 
concerns  ol  life,  not  the  mere  dexterities  of  livelihood.  "There  is 
much  dispute;'  wrote  the  lata  Hector  of  Lincoln  College  in  I8«snt 
N  as  to  what  should  be  taught  in  middle  schools.  Let  the  answer 
be,  thai  which  humanises.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  not  the  storing 
of  the  memory  with  knowledge.  That,  and  that  only,  is  education 
which  moulds,  forms,  modifies  the  soul  Off  mind/' 


(4)  In  In  to  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education 


Ihn    Umrnann  {Erzttltung  mtd  Erzieh*r>  1901)  points  out  that  the 

I  >p nich I  of  German  commerce  and  sea-power  is  having  a  distinct  in- 
thence  on  the  ideals  of  German  education,  and  that  it  is  leading  (in 
maritime  districts  especially)  to  increased  attention  being  given  to  the 
English  language,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  history  and  gpogXupJhy  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  to  the  significance  of  sea-power.    Is  start* 

cally  signilieant  that  the  new  Royal  Decree  on  secondary  schools  in  Prussia, 
which  marks  a  new  era  in  Prussian  education,  was  signed  last  November  on 

1  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  11/'  at  Kiel  1    There  has  recently  been  pob- 

Baked  in  Leipzig  a   k"  Naval   Reading  Book  "  fur  ihe  use  of  higher  and 

Idle  schools,  its  motto  being  the  words  "  Germany's  future  Uea  on  the 

siiil  its  aim  flb  interest  German  boys  in  naval  and  marine  subjects. 

t  The  Gorman  Foreign  Secretary  (Baron  von  Richthofen)  recently  took 

-ion  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  "  the  Gymnaaen  arc  entirely  deficient 
in  the  machinery  for  ed  <»ur  ofBriafa.    The  junior  members  ol  the 

Civil  id  neither  write  French  nor  read  English/1  (Twm,  June  td  k 

1901.)    The  Royal  Decree  of  November  26th,  L900,  directs  that  in  the 

ling  of  modern  languages  in  Prussian*  secondary  school*  mi^icv  m 
•peeking  should  specially  be  Aimed  it  ai  irafl  as  the  accurate  underage  din;-' 
of  current  authors. 
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held  in  Berlin  in  1890,  the  Kaiser  said  thai,  in  bia  opinion,  tin? 
Prussian  secondary  schools,  and  more  especially  the  (Jyninasiem 
4  had  caused  an  e  over-production  erf  highly  educated  people 

more  than  the  nation  could  bear  and  more  than  the  men  so  educate  J 
can  bear/'  These  words  recall  the  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
"  You  are  over-educated  for  your  intellect,"    The  Kaiser  wen' 
to  say,  " the  expression   'academic  proletariat/  which  we  OWB  to 
Prince   Bismarck,   is  a  true  one.     The  whole  Ixxly  of    BCMttUed 
1  Hungericandidatenj1  especially  those  gentlemen  who  write  for  tin* 
;.  area  danger  to  us/* 
In  the  Royal  Decree  issued  in  November,  ISOOj  bs  b  result  ol  the 
deliberations  of  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Secondary  Education, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Aljschluss-prlifung  has  disapj>omted 
expectations  and  "  has  met  arrested  the  excessive  rush  bo  theuniver- 

The  growth  of  German  industry  and  conn  nerve  will  probably  do 
something  i<>  relieve  the  eongeetioa  of  the  learned  professions,  of 
which  man}  Germans  complain 


(6)  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  German  schools  and  the 
German  schoolmasters  have  had  s  great  deal  to  do  with  the  establish' 
ni«Mit  of  German  unity  Speaking  in  1805,  Prince  Bismarck 
said :  M  If  I  hud  not  found  in  our  nation  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  secondary  teaching  profession,  1  do  not  believe  that  my  work, 
or  the  wi.rk  in  which  I  have  oollalx>nited,  would  have  met  with  such 
«/'f 

But  this  was  not  the  unl\  comment  which  IVince  Hism;irek  made 

mi  the  working  of  the  German  higher  education,  "n  anotfa 

sion  he  said  :       We  shall  be  ruined  by  examinations ;  the  majority 

of  those  who  pass  them  are  mentally  bo  run  down  that  they  are 
incapable  of  any  initiative  ever  afterwards.  The>  lake  up  a  negative 
attitude  towards  everything  that,  is  submitted  to  them,  and  what 

is  worst  of  all,  they  have  fl  great  opinion  of  their  capabtli 
becauae  they  once  passed  all  their  examinations  with  credit 

With  regard  to  the  i  terntan  secondary  education  on 

the  formation  of  character,  I  may  quote  three  recent  expression* 
ol  opinion— one  that  of  an  English  observer,  the  other  two  from  the 
pens  of   German    writers      A    lew    weeks  ago,   the   well  -informed 

Berlin  correspondent  ol  the  Times  s|K»ke  of  "  the  class  ol  German 
men  of  business"  as  being  "unsurpassed  in  intelligence  and 
energy/'  These  men  are  the  product  of  Uerman  ^eci.udary  ■  ■dura- 
tion, and,  in  large  measure,  of  the  Bealgymnasien  in  particular. 
The  correspondent  went  on  to  contrast  unfavourably,  with 


#  See  Appendix  I, 

t  Quoted  iu  Mr.  W  m  lAdaoalioMOi  fuumhition*  of  Trade  awl  Imlnstry, 
p.  2 

onversatioM  with  Prince  Bistnarck.     I  po    I  "achinger. 
Whit  mu         llu  per,  I900>    p.  290. 
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<>f  business,  the  German  official  classes,  «!■"  are  the  product 
i  Mil ,  of  theOj  tunasien.     u  The  German  official  classes, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  hecome  pitiably  inferior  in  ability  Kind 
enterprise  to  the  Germans  who  are  making  their  nation  respected 
and    influential  throughout  the  world,'  *      In    this  connexion 
it  should  be   remembered  that  an  active  and  intellectual  forr. 
business  life  is  one  of  the  tinest  practical  educations  in  the  world ; 
and  thai  when  such  practical  experience  is  superadded  to  the  sound 
basis  of  a  literal  education,  the  man  who  acquires  it  often  goes  on 
•  loping  intellect uallv  far  longer  than  those  of  his  contemporaries 
who  have  adopted  a  rami   of  more  subordinated  activity  and  of 
less  strenuous  effort.   One  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  corres- 
pondent's remark    is  that   German  commerce  and  industry  have 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  excellence  and  liberal  character 

German  secondary    education.     The  German   view   is  that  in 
dual  nairowness  in  business  is  only  another  form  of  pedantry 
The  leaders  of  German  industry  and  commerce  are  resolutely  Opposed 
iw  Form  of  commercial  education.    They  would  end 

view  of  the  writer  in  Addison's  Spectator  that  M  a  man  who 

\ nought  up  amon^  hooks  ,\m\  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  si 

verj  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we  should  call  a  pedant 

But  we  should  enlarge  the  title  and  give  it  to  everyone  thai  does  not 

know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profession  and  particular  way  of  life/1 

The  second  expression  ol  opinion,  to  which  I  referred  above,  is 

contained  in  a  work  recently  published  by  an  experienced  German 

oolmaster.     He  maintains  that  during  the  last  generation  the 

nan   nation  has  lost  much  of  its  former  moral   idealism,  but 
gained  greatly  in  its  collective  public  spirit,    Opinion  moves  mon 
in  masses  than  if  did,     The  older  kinds  of  individualism  have  I 
weakened.    This  has   naturally   led   to  the   diminution   of  Strong 
individualities  of  character.    On  the  other  hand,  I  ms  to  l>« 

more  consciousness  ,|  olaSfl  and  social  distinctions — partly  in  conse- 
quence of   the  need  of  some  barrier  ■•   the  levelling  foi 
which    tend    to   efface   many  of   the   older   social   landmarks.     In 
another  pari  ol  Ins  book,  he  tells  his  readers  that  he  had  pCCfi 
to  reproach  a  young  man  for  the  weakness  of  purpose  whirl, 
showed  on  a  critical  occasion     "  It  is  all  the  fault  of  our  education,' 
the  youth  replied,  "  we  are  always  kept  in  leading  Strings  both  at 

ool  and  at  home;    bow  can  you  expect  us  to  have  strength  ol 
purpose  ?  "f 
The  the nd  expression  of  opinion  is  contained  in  an  article  on  u  The 

portance  of  Example  in  Education/1  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Munch, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  referring  to  the  teachin  / 
of  history  in  secondary  schools,  and  more  eepeoiaU]  bo  the  mottu 

danger  involved  in  that  kind  of  history  beaching  which,  with  a  great 
show  of  scientific  generalisation,  affects  to  explain  all  heroic  action 


Timet,  Maj    lth«  ItHJl. 

tar,  h\  Rudolf  Leli  n  |  fr  4  7-50,  v^     - 
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and  individual  effort  as  being  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  historical 
conditions  and  of  environment.  Such  teaching  lie  SUggl 
may  weaken  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  conviction  of  the  moral  power 
of  the  individual  will,  and  thus  impair  his  strength  of  purpose  and 
of  character.*  The  German  mind  is  sensitive  to  intellectual  sug- 
gestions. It  quickly  takes  colour  from  ideas  to  winch  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  English  boy  would  lie  healthily,  if  somewhat 
obstinately,  impervious.  Probably  the  characteristics  i  il 
German  mind  have  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  determining 
the  form  of  Germas  education  than  the  latter  has  had  to  do  with 
determining  German  intellectual  tendencies,  Out  the  school  is  a 
powerful  cause,  as  well  as  an  elTeet .  of  nati<  »nal  char  And 

it  is  not  improbable  that  the  latent  assumptions  of  certain  kinds  of 
bktorj  beaching  (the  assumption,  for  example,  that  economic 
causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  all  social  and  even  many  spiritual 
movements)  have  hero  not  without  then  iiitluenre  on  some  parts 
of  German  character.  History  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  u'l 
school   subjects  to   keep  dear  from    mischievous   bias.     It   n  sy 

fv  become  (without  any  conscious  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher)  a  channel  for  diffusing  false  ideas  both  as  to  the  past  ann 
the  present.  Some  German  writers  seem  to  think  that,  by 
adopting  the  historical  treatment  of  many  controverted  sub|« 
we  should  escape  many  of  the  educational  difficulties  which  arise  out 
of  our  moral  and  intellectual  disagreements.!  But  is  not  such  B 
view  too  sanguine  ?     Does  it  not  unduly  -  that  the 

fundamental  differences  he  in  our  judgment  as  to  the  moral  worth 
and  significance  of  contending  aims  and  beliefs  ;  and  that,  though 
We  may  rid  ourselves  of  much  misunderstanding  by  trying  to 
things  in  their  histories]  perspective,  and  though  we  may  rout 
uut  many  false  impressions  from  our  minds  by  going  back  to  the 
evidence  for  the  facta  on  which  those  impressions  are  supposed  to 
lie  based,  nevertheless  some  <>[  the  dseptt  of  our-  wag 

ments  are  inherent  in  the  facta  themselves,  and  neither  side  t;t<: 

--•ssarily  accept  as  dispassionate,  or  as  accurate,  or  as  suffice 
the  "  h  tstory  "  relied  u  pon  by  the  other  I  History  plays  an  fan por  tan 
part  in  the  curriculum  of  German  schools,  and  it  is  much  to  I 
hoped  that  the  subject  may  be  made  (as  abundant  experience  ah* 
it  can  be  made)  a  powerful  factor  m  our  English  education  also. 
But  all  depends  on  how  it  is  taught.    The  mere  crammingmp  of 
test    books    is   worse    than    useless.      The   teacher    must  be,  by 
natural  aptitude  and  instinct,  an  historical  student  himseli,  off 

ciot  hope  to  infect  his  pupils  with  a  love  of  the  subject  or  to 
impart  to  them  the  attitude  of  mind  whieh  approaches  all  questions 
from  ihe  point  of  view  of  their  history  and  development.}     But  it 

•   0  chrnnrt  und  Jngendbiiduntf%  pp.  213-14  (and  footno( 

\  Especially  Profuseor  Rein .     \m  tin*},  UrSchvlrtformt  \>.4o.    (Limgen 

aaha,  1803.) 
t  Cf.  Prof.  Withers'  lecture  cm  i  lie  Teaching  of  History  in  England  in 

Education  in  the  tfin&twth  Cswlwy  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1901), 
p    115 
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is  just  here  that  a  new  and  more  insidious  danger  arfoee.  In  the 
ucher's  view  of  "  development  M  there  is  necessarily  a  latent  theory 
bo  the  general  nature  of  human  progress,  and  of  its  relation  to 
unseen  forces.  In  i ..Jerman  education,  this  abstract  si  le  of  things  is 
made  more  prominent  than  in  English.  The  German  always  tries 
"  to  think  things  out/'  And  exceUent  as  is  this  mark  of  German 
thought  and  teaching,  it  leads  nevertheless  to  the  danger  of  too 
h  ahstract  generalisation  in  various  subjects,  and  especially  in 
history.  A  leading  authority  on  German  education,  from  whose 
writings  I  have  already  quoted,  warns  the  German  teachers  against 
this  special  tendency  to  pat  things  too  much  in  the  abstract,  and 
too  little  in  the  concrete*  The  Royal  Decree  of  November  26. 
1900,  directs  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  teaching  of 
iv  in  the  Prussian  secondary  schools,  u  two  gaps  are  still  felt : 
the  neglect  of  important  periods  of  ancient  history,  and  the  too 
slight  treatment  of  German  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  full  of  stirring  memories  and  of  great  deeds  for  the  Fatherland.** 
There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  in  many  quarters  a  feeling  that  the 
critical  abstract,  generalising  kind  of  history  teaching  has  in  some 
ways  had  mischievous  residts  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  There 
is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  a  more  ethical  and  human  treatment  of 
history,  the  picturing  of  great  characters,  the  telling  of  heroic 
deeds,  the  clear  presentment  of  facts,  rather  than  generalisations 
from  the  farts.  Thus,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  there  are  signs 
of  a  closer  approximation  to  the  English  view,  But,  after  all,  no 
small  part  of  the  difficulty  remains, because  our  choice  and  judgment 
of  <.<■  ud  of  heroic  struggles  depend  in  large  measure 

on  the  ethical  presuppositions  which  underlie  our  view  of  history, 
Those  i'  i  may  !#•  latent  or  unconscious,  but  they  e 

anil  i  eir  influence  nevertheless. 

Every  kind  of  education  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  the 
are  intellectual  discipline,  through  which   Herman   buys  I 
to  pass  at  school,  must  in  many  cases  somewhat  impair  their  \A\\ 
strength.    Still  more  frequently  must  it  debar  them  from  enjoying 
the  pleasure*  of  outdoor  games  and  exercises  as  regularly  and  aa 
heartily  as  is  the  case  in  England    There  is  a  marked  tend* 
in  German  educational  literature  at  the  present  time  to  hold  up  to 
admiration    the   games  in  English   schools.    Professor  Wilhclm 
Munch  has  recently  expressed  regret  that  in  German  schools 

ters  do  not  find  pleasure  in  taking  part  in  the  beys'  games 
as  they  do  in  England;!  and  Herr  Lehmann  observes  that  the 
example  of  the  English,  who  have  be^n  the  first  among  modern 
nations  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  care  and  physical  development 
of  the  body,  has  of  late  years  been  having  an  ever-growing  influence 
•  j r t  German  ways  of  life,}:     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of 

*  \V\  Attach,  Uber  Mtntchenari  unci  JugendbMung,    1900.    p. 
W  Men*,--  ud  Jnyendbtldung  (Berlin,  1900),  p.  206. 

I  Ertiehung  und  Erneher,  p.  31. 
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the  >f  many  of  our  schools  in  (arming  character  is  dm 

tin1  place  held  by  school  games  in  OUT  secondary  (audi  happily  more 
.11  id  more,  iu  our  primary)  education.  One  result  of  our  school 
games  is  {hut  there  i>  probably  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  so 
large  a  number  of  boys  are  heartily  sorry  when  they  CORie  to  the 
end  of  their  schooldays  sfl  is  the  case  in  England  It  ii  an  indication 
of  the  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  school  games  in  Germany 
that  the  Royal  Decree  of  November  26,  1900,  directs  that  in  the 
Prussian  secondary  schools  more  attention  shall  be  paid  in  future  to 
physical  and  to  the  need  for  longer  intervals  for  recreation. 


Hi  i    \a  American  v.  hen  touching  on  some  of  the  defs 

of  the  German  school  system,  remarked  in  1808  that.  M  for  upwards 
o!  a  century,  the  management  of  the  schools  hai  steadily  \m>n  be- 
ing more  bureaucratic  ,  ,  \  rear  by  year  warn  regulations 
are  made  which  tighten  the  grip  of  the  central  authority*  and  Ift 
correspondingly  lees  freedom  for  local  option.  The  trend  is  towards 
officialism  are!  formalism. "*  This  is  a  Filing  which  has  I  teen 
nglj  expressed  by  man}  German  writers1  No  one,  however, 
has  rendered  such  brilliant  service  to  the  cause  of  educational  free 
dam  in  Germany  ;is  Dr.  Friedrieh  Paulsen,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  great  work  00  the  history  of  German  higher  education} 
conlams  mai  uneuts  ;  ive  hureaueratie 

interference   with  education.    Education,  he  argues  in  ♦ 
largely    a     spiritual     process,      You    cannot     cage    it    in      by 
administrative  contrivances.     You  can   help  it  by  organisation, 

by  encouragement,  by  counsel,  by  mone\  grants,  above  all  by  grant 

ing  it  large  liberty  for  self-development.    But  you  cannot  predator 

mine  its  course  by  Stale  rules;   no  one  can  fully  predict  the  right 

lines  of  its  future  development  ;  you  must  trust,  m  large 

to  the  good  judgment  of  the  nation,  above  all  to  the  good  judgment 
of  those  who  at  tually  need  the  schools.  The  essential  tilings  in 
education  are  intellectual  interest,  freshness  of  teaching,  human 
ipathy,  devotion  to  high  aims.  These  are  spiritual  things,  and 
the  spirit,  like  the  wind.  blOweth  where  tf  listcth 

11  In  no  sphere ."  says  a  German  writer.    k  is  Hip  deadening  indie 
ence  of  bureaun  is  in  education,  unless  indeed  we 

do  nol  care  al  nil  whether  our  schools  are,  or  are  not,  permei 
with  the  bracing  spirit  of  manly  independence     What  will  become 
of  a  nation  when  the  intellectual  vigour  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  be  its  leaders  is  reduced  ljetmiea  to  respectable  mediocrity,  and 


•    Dr.  EtonoD,  German  Higher   SchooU  (Longmans:    New  York  tod 
London,  1800),  p.   L1& 

xam|»le  by  hr  Paul  CfeUCi  in  Staat  und  Erziehung  (Kiel  .ml 
Leipzig,  1890),  and  K.  l^ehttmiiti  in  Erziehung  und  Eriieher,  1901,  especially 
p,  137. 

Vften   ft'tnrtchts  auf  den  dtuUchen  Schultn  und 
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when  the  11  -r.itiuQ  is  led  in  think.  In  the  important 

t ached  to  eertitieates  and  diplomas,  that  a  man's  real  dignity  dej •» 
on  the  number  of  examination!  which  lie  has  managed  to'pafl 
To  an  English  reader  one  of  the  most  striking  fa  of  main 

an  criticisms  on  their  secondary  schools  is  the  often 
for  more  freedom  of  educational   development, 
nan  education  s  recent  writer.  Hm  too  much 

itt'd  and  confined,  We  must  preach  freedom  as  the  remedy." 
[«;  some  measure  this  movement  may  be  traced  to  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  Professor  Paulsen's  book  ;   but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the 

nie  of  practical  necessity,  and  bo  a  consciousness  of  the  dan 
induced  by  elaborate  State  restraints.  The  old  ideal  of  the  Gym- 
nasium was  to  produce  *  all-round  cultivated  men  n  to  serve  the 
State,  But  what  is  "all-round  cultivation"?  Fifty  years  ago 
answer  seemed  to  most  persons  simple  enough.  But  to-day  the 
position  is  \evy  different.  Knowledge  has  increased  so  enormously 
in  bulk  ;  the  problems  of  Government  are  so  much  more  complex 
than  they  were  ;   the  range  of  possible  QSefuInSSS  to  the  Slate  is  SO 

much  wider  than  it  used  to  be,  thai  the  attempt  to  give,  in  one  type 

"f  school,  the  whole  of  what  can  justK   lie  called  "  liberal    rultn 

ke  down  hopelessly  and  finally.  Bance  began  the  differentiir 
tiMii  of  schools,  and  the  recognition  of  three  marked  types.    But 

the  next  stage    in    the  process  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
mi  each  type  of  school,  there  is  also  urgent  need  for  still  further 
loot  to  differentiate,     h  must  not  Ih-  forgotten,  however,  thai 
"crossingf"  of  •  'urrieulu  is  ahnos  implicated  a  question 

ig  "  a  breed  of  animals.     Violent  u  crossing  M  may  destroy 
it  has  been  gained  by  slow  increments  of  experience  through 
tnatq  Yet    variety,  adjustment  to  local  needs,  and  per- 

to  develop  individual  chai  e  all  becoming  more 

and  more  inevitable.    The  distinctive  tnark  of  the  Royal 
Decree  on  Prussian    Secondary  Education,  issued  in  November 
1900,  ia  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  freedom  of  educational 
development,  Many  Germans  fear  what  I  hoy  call  "  Americanism  us," 
and  some  recent  changes  in  Oermau  education   certainly  imply  a 
pproximation   to   the   standpoint  of    Emerson,    who  said 
that  "  education  of  ten  wastes  its  efforts  m  attempts  to  thwart  and 
balk    the   natural    magnetism,    which,   with    sure    discrimination, 
r>wnv"  and  that  "what   we  do  not  call '  education 
re  precious  than  much  of  what  we  call  so." 
Any  belief,  however,  in  men  ard  to  national 

education  ij  the  last  thing  which  most  Germans  would  be  likely  to 
meed  that  the  State,  as  representing  the  com 
munity,  must  play  a   decisive  part  in  educational  administration 
They  are  well  aware  thai  more  "  freedom  "  may  1>e  enjoyed  under 

II  adjusted  and  skilfully  maintained  system  of  State  Organisation 

i  is  usually  attainable  in  a  i  >f  ill-regulated  privai  8 

interests.     But  it  remains  to  1>e  seen  how  far  the  tonnaiis  will 

tent  as  to  the  right  limits  of  State  control 
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over  so  n  I  national  N>i  u  education  cnusl  bw  be 

It  will  indeed  be  a  conspicuous  triumph  of  organisation  if  they 
succeed  in  combining  the  high  intellectual  standard  which  the 
State  has  helped  to  uphold  and  enforce,  with  the  variety  nf  educa- 
tional experiment  which  seems  to  be  called  for,  more  and  more 
impatiently,  in  view  of  the  complex  and  ever-changing  nee'i 
modern  life. 

<Tt  The  attitude  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  Prussian 
Government  towards  the  remarkable  experiment  known 
the  Frankfurt  Curriculum  shows  the  same  tendency  towards 
freedom  of  educational  development.  The  chief  feat 
of  this  experiment  have  been  fully  descn bed  in  an  earlier  volume 
of  this  series. •  Its  object  is  to  secure  a  common  curriculum 
fur  the  three  earliest  years  of  secondary  school-life  (i.e.,  from  nine 
to  twelve)  by  means  of  the  postponement  of  the  beginnings  of  Latin 
teaching  till  a  hoys  twelfth  year.  Certain  administratis  advan- 
tages would  be  secured  by  such  an  arrangement,  as,  instead  uf 
having  three  separate  schools  in  i  town  (classical,  semi-classical. 
and  nomrlrissic&l),  there  might  be  one  school  with  a  common  founda- 
tion of  three  years  study,  out  of  which  would  rise  three  (or  two) 
alternative  courses  of  six  years'  further  study,  between  which  alter- 
Datives  a  boy's  parents  would  have  to  choose  befl  he  WW  twelve, 
Instead  ol  (as  ii  normally  the  rase)  when  be  ifl  nine.  Thus,  instead 
of  having  three  parallel  types  ol  tthool,  each  wholly  separate,  the 
"  Reform  School ?J  would  rise  like  a  three-pronged  fork  out  of  o 
single  handle.f 

The  Frankfurt  Curricula  have  been  a  subject  of  almost  mressaul 
delate  in  German  educational  circles  during  recent  yeaid,  and 
few  scholastic  experiments  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  rum 
mended  to  the  general,  as  well  as  t«>  the  expert,  public  with  sm-li 
lucidity  of  thought,  such  charm  of  style,  and  such  insight  into  the 
significance  of  lodfti  movements  as  characterise  all  Dr  Reinhardt's 
articles  and  addresses  00  this  important  subject,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  reader  rieeB  from  the  perusal  of  any  ori  I  m 
Reinhardt's  pamphlets  with  a  deepened  respect  i  \riter  of 

them  and  with  a  warmer  admiration  for  his  literary  skill. j 

Opinion  is  very  far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  wisdom  of 

<a I  Subjects.    Vol  IIL,  pn»  200-212  and 
401-47:1,    Fur  the  curricula,  Me  Appendix  IV*  below.    I 

J  the  Altona  curriculum  in  the  present  paper,  because  the  Frankfurt 
plan  is  now  being  taken  as  the  best  model 

t  For  a  suggestion  on  these  lines  ad  regards  English  secondary  education, 
see  Mr.  S.  R*  Hart's  paper  OQ  language*  in  Secondary  Dag  Schools,  in  Vnl.viin 
of  this  series. 

t  The  following  reference*  may  be  found  useful :— Die  Frankfurter 
Lehrplam  (Frankfurt  a   \1.     L88&    Dicsterweg) ;    fh, 

Jehnhvm** (Ftankfart */M:   1892.    Dieeterweg);  Du  BedeiUuntf 
de*  guneituamcti  Unterbaues  fur  die  hokeren  SchuUn  (lumeuius-Bla: 
1899.    Nos.    7-8.     Berlin:    Gaertners  Verlagsbuehhandlung),     Also 
Dr.  Reinhardt's  speeches  at  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 1900,  especially  pp.  45-50. 
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the  Frankfurt  Curricula,    The  upholders  of  the  view  th.it  each 

ool  ought  to  have  a  precise  aim  towards  winch  to  direct  its 

^nt    the  tendency  to  turn  a  achool  into  "a  maid-of- 

all-work/'*     Those  who  want  an  intenaer  and  more  prolonged 

course  of  classical  education  in  the  Gymnasien  naturally  object  to 

any  proposals  which  would  put  off  the  beginning  of  Latin  to  twelve 

pa  of  ;ige  and  of  Greek  till  fourteen.  Others  maintain  that 
tihfl  Frankfurt  experiment  has  been  tried  under  too  favourable 

litiony,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  would 
succeed  equally  well  elsewhere.  For  example,  it  m  alleged  (with 
what  truth  I  cannot  say)  that  the  teachers  in  the  Reform  School 
at  Frankfurt  are  specially  good  ;  that  the  boys  are  picked  material 
(the  stupider  boys  in  Frankfurt  going  to  other  schools !) ;  and 
that  (in  the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  particularly)  the  classes  are  re- 
markably small  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  German  practice 
(  it  hers,  again,  object  to  the  plan  of  beginning  Prenoh  before  latin, 
"the  daughter  before  the  mother/'t  ^n*  t'ie  cuie'  reason  for 
opposition  is  dismay  at  the  idea  of  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  <»i 
ieal  education,  and  at  the  almost  necessary  abandonment 
<>f  some  of  the  present  methods  of  teaching. 

Th?  Frankfurt  plan,  however,  does  not  propose  to  supersede 
lII  other  plans.  It  only  claims  to  take  its  place  among  a  number 
of  varying  curricula.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  its  advoOG 
took  a  little  for  granted  the  possibility  of  itfl  general  adoption,  but 
that  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  pranotaraof  educational 
novelties.    It  niay  be  granted  also  that  the  plan  implies  first-rate 

liing,  and  small  classes,  and  a  very  careful  use  of  every  hour  of 

school  time.     Doubtless,  too,  it  will  involve  a  heavier  strain  on  the 

strength  and  energies  of  the  teach 

Tina  point  is  a  serious  one,  and  calls  for  some  further  conaidera- 

Qne  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  German  educa- 

i  during  recent  years  has  l>een  the  rise  of  "  the  new  method  n 

Modern  language  teaching.  The  details  of  this  "  new  method  M 
have  bean  fully  described  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this  aeries,J 
and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here 

But   the  successful  application  of  the  M  new  method  n  thrown 
a  considerable  strain  on  the  teacher,  and  recent  researches  have 

losed  the  fact  of  a  somewhat  alarming  rate  of  mortality  among 

the   modern    language  masters    in  Prussian   secondary  schools. 

Among  the  Prussian  secondary  schoolmasters,   in  general,  there 

rather  high  mortality,  the  statistics  for  the  ten  years  1888-97 

w"  For  this   point  of  view  ep.  F.  Homemann,  Die  neueste  Wenduvg  Ml 
<si$chen  Schulstreite  und    das  Gymnasium    (Berlin  :    Reuther  und 
Keichard,  1901),  especially  pp.  32-33, 
t  For  some  of  the  above  and  for  many  other  criticisms,  see  Prof    l1; 
^ch,  Das  Reform -Gymnasium  mil  besondsrer  lUm-huna  auf  Hamburg. 

Herokl,  1901.) 
Special  Report*  *il  Subjects,    Vol.  111.    Alao  sectionallv 

iated  under  title  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Modern  Language  Traclii 
(Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.    Cjd-) 
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showing  that  they  die  on  the  average  (our" years  earlier  than  their 
fellow-citizens.  But  the  case  of  the  modern  language  masters 
is  especially  bad,  aa  during  the  same  period  of  years  their  deaths 
occurred  on  the  average  no  less  than  ten  years  before  the  pei 
of  normal  expectation.*  A  distinguished  professor  of  education 
in  Q  is  reported  to  have  said  that  u  the  numher  of  modern 

language  musters  who  have  broken  down  is  very  great.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  out  of  sorts.  Whal  i  the  result  of  the  iiuiiiIkt 
of  lessons  they  have  to  give  1  We  are  constantly  hearing  now  that 
one,  now  that  another,  lias  broken  down,"  This  ifl  partly  due  to 
the  intense  interest  winch  these  man  take  in  their  work,  and  to  the 
energy  with  which  they  constantly  visit  foreign  countries  during 
their  holidays  in  order  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  pronun 
tion  of  the  languages  which  they  teach.  But  their  actual  hours 
in  school  are  long,  and  during  tie*  lessons  the  strain  is  almost  in- 
i  nt . 
I  tare  Will  be  necessary  if  the  good  of  the  fl  new  methods  M  is  to 
he  got  without  paying  an  undue  prioe  for  the  reform.  And.  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  educational  development*,  the  new  im- 
provements presuppose  special  ability  and  aptitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.     No  merely  mechanical  apple,!  1 1.  «u  i  if  I  le>  new  methods 

will  suffice.  Ifore  than  ever  depends  on  the  personality,  the 
natural  gift,  and  the  practised  skill  of  the  teacher.  What  has  bean 
said  »>f  naval  enterprise  may  alsu  U>  applied  to  education.  History 
shows  that  u  good  men  with  poor  ships  are  better  than  poor  men 
with  good  ships, vf  Good  teachers  with  poor  methods  are  better 
than  poui*  fceafthen  with  g<»Hi  methods.  What  is  wanted  is  thai  the 
good  teachers  should  have  the  most  improved  methods,  and  the 
I  sailors  the  moat  improved  ships. 
\  secondary  schoolmaster  in  FrankfiuH -on  ihrAkiin  has  recently 
published  a  pamphlet  which  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
rritirjsms  on  the  "  new  method  M  <»f  teaching  languages^  lie 
declares  that  the  results  have  not  alws  proportionate  to  the 

great  efforts  put  out  by  the  teachers  to  secure  them.    He  refers 

to   the  exhausting   nature  of  the  work  whirh   they  uftcn  entail. 

H.   protests  against  theexoenive  use  of  illustrations,  and  against 

the  tendency  to  make  things  t60  easy   for  the  pupils.     He  |tointa 

out  that  some  of  the  ad  of  the  new  method  were  at 

time  inclined  t<>  attach  too  little  weight  to  the  claims  of  grammar 
In  short,  he  argues,  the  "  new  movement  '*  represented  a  reaction 
against  a  rather  stupid  kind  of  routine,  and.  like  nearly  all  mictions, 
went  a  little  too  far.  What  is  wanted  is  a  just  balance  between 
the  old  method  and  the  new.  This  is  the  opinion  which  seems  to 
have  gained  most  ground  in  England  during  recent  years.     B 

•  Lkr  htihm 
Dr.  H.  Schrod  ind  Leipzig  :  Lipsiui  snd  Tischer,  1890),  pp.  47-55. 

t  Mahitn ,   Influence   of  >  >■  upon  the  French    nemutwn  and 

:    m  I  ow      L8e£.)     Vol.  I-  dl   I 
|  Dr    Paul  Wohlfeal,   Der  Kampj    um  die  neutprachl  !>ts- 

(Fnuik!  Keuer  Frankfurter  V<  I.) 
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in  any  ease,  it  is  not  the  method  in  itself,  but  the  teacher  who  uses 
tht*  method  that  chiefly  matters.  The  personality  (if  the  teacher, 
his  artistic  skill,  and  his  love  uf  his  work  matter  even  more  than 
they  mattered  before 

The    "Frankfurt  Reform,"  in  secondary  school  curricula,  IS  so 

dooeijr  bound  up  with  the  introduction  oj  new  and  brisker  methods 

ng  (in  the  olaaaacal,  not  only  in  modern,  languages)  that 

it  is  still  too  soon  to  pronounce  with  any  confidence  on  the 
of  the  experiment.  But  the  statistics  show  that  the  new  schemr 
has  met  a  widely-felt  need.  In  Prussia  no  leas  than  sixteen  Qym- 
<in  and  Realgymnasien  have  been  remodelled  on  the  Frankfurt 
plan,  while  in  Germany,  outside  Prussia,  seven  more  have  adopted 
the  Same  arrangement,  But  the  details  of  the  organisation  vary  a 
little  in  perioral  place?*  The  Altona  plan  htis  bean  adopted  in 
five  cases,  The  following  table  shows  how  the  Reform  Schools 
(whether  on  the  Altona  or  Frankfurt  lines)  are  distributed  at  present 
among  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia  : — * 


East  Prussia 
Posen   - 
Pommern 

Prussia 
Schle&ieu 
Brandenlnirg 

aaen 
Bofaleanrig-Holsteixi 
Hancnvr 

Heth»eTi-NFAfiAan     - 
Westphalia 
Rhine  Province 


•J 


None. 

1  [Danzig.] 

J  [Brealan,  2.] 

2  [Schiinemirg  and  Cbariottenbttrg.] 
2  [Magdeburg  and  Nawulmrg.  ] 

2  [Altona  and  Kiel.] 

3  f  Hanover,  Barlmrg,  ; i ml  BUdaaheim,] 

S  l  Prank  furl 

;i  it^erlolm,  Lippstarit,  and  Witten.] 
3  [Barmen,  Keinselieul,  and  Soliagen.] 


Englishmen  may  well  hope  that,  in  the   Reform  Schools,  lie  iv 
m.t)  l>e  found  some  solution  of  man\  ol   the  I  durational  difficulties 

which  press  heavily  on  secondary  schools  at  the  preeeni    time. 

h  would  help  many  English  secondary  eel Imeatem,  especially  in 

industrial  districts,  if   it  were  found  Uiat    Latin  could  1m-  safelj 

put    off  till  a   boy  is  twelve.      Would  it    not.  be  w<|[  to    tiy   some 
sperimentB  in  England  in  order  to  test  the  point  ?  The 
;il  results  of  such  experiments  are  regarded  with  satisfaction 
in    Prui  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  in   the   K 

I  tocree  relating  to  secondary  schools  in  Prussia*  November  20th, 
1900. 

"The  establishment  of  schools  following  the   Altona   and    the 
Frankfurt  Curricula  has  on  the  whole  proved  beneficial  to  the  places 
re  they  exist.     Through  the  fact  that  the  earli>  of  their 

curriculum  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  non-classical  schools, 

lo  inconsiderable  social  gain.     It  is  my  wish,  not  only 
that  the  experiment  should  he  continued  in  a  manner  appropriate 
I  he  end  in  view,  hut  that,  where  the  given  conditions  prevail, 
attempts  should  be  made  on  a  more  extended  basis." 

*  Summarised  from  Dr.  Meinertz's  speech  at  the  Berlin  Conference  on 
Secondarv  1900.    tVtrhatuUvngen   abcr  Frugen  dn  hfik 

Berlin,  6  bi»  8  Juni,  1000,  pp.  41-  I5J 
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To  sum  *p,  thtr*  art  many 


know  «e%  m  bat  tfc*y  ha**  got  in  the  way  of  I 
and  secondary  acfa«4  inaotara.  We  do  not.  They 
•neb  *\v*A  u*ches,  when  it  teaehes  it,  and  bow  it  teaehes  it 
W*  do  out  They  ha  v*  a  desr  definition  of  what  they  mem  by  a 
http  or  Secondary,  School.  We  haw  not  They  bare  a  eWr 
intellectual  aim  (perhaps  too  clear  an  intellectual  aim),  and  bare 
for  yean  patiently  adjusted  all  the  means  in  their  power 
that  afr  aims  0uctuat*.  and  (partly  with  good 

partly  with  had)  w*  shrink  Bran  formulating  them.    Their  \ 
are  almost  meiwi  vely  day -sebook    Oar  moot  famous  and  influential 
%hool«  at*   hoarding  *rhoofa  teachers  are  all  member* 

ire  sometimes  to  wait  till  they  are  thirty* 

Mrs  okl  before  they  get  their  permanent  positions;  are 

i  wording  fa  it*  scale  of  salaries  (lower  than  those  paid 

to  the  I>  nit  titration)  ;    have  pension 

rights  <>n  nsl  '  not  keep  Utfirding-houtts;   are  not  paid 

ss  on  the  numb*  of  Ijuys  in  the  school,  and  h; 
litUs  to  ths  !*»;*  1  OOtalds  the  school-room.    Our  secondary 

bsn  of  the  (SvU  Service;    get  their 
njij^Hufri  iota  sarliar  in  life ;   receive  incomes  which 

vary  b-twoen  very  wide  limits  in  oV  chools;     often  have 

laim  to  b  jm  bavs  one  paid  by  the  State;   in 

loms  t'MMm  render  tiis  most  in  of  their  services  to  educa- 

tion (and  dsrifi  ths  kuyttft  part  of  their  income)  as  masters  of 

boanUng-hon  «  i  ,    me  almost  always  (if  1  hry  ST6  headmasters)  paid 

fee  on  the  number  of  boys  in  tin*  lobooli  and  then 

n  direct  intend  In  having  a  lar^o  school ;  and  devote  a  great 
|ui  i  of  their  life  and  strength  to  most  admirable  woric  among  the 
boj  oul  ids  lbs  ichool-rooms.  It  would  be  hard  to  saj  which  is 
tlie  mors  dovoted  claan    the  Prussian  a  school  ma 

in  Mm*  Knglish.     Ilui.  as  a  general  rule,  I  devoted  to  \ 

different  things. 

In  Pruasia,  lbs  system  "f  secondary  education  is  organised  like  a 
sort  of  intellectual  |hmI  office.  Just  as  with  us  a  rod  pBar-box 
connote*!  certain  services  promised  by  the  State;  so  in  Prussia,  Jt 
public   secondary    school   connotes  a   certain   kind   of  intellect ual 

i»it 1  by  the  State.     With  them,  the  State  is  the  unit  , 

wiih  m,  the  unit  is  tlie  institution.    Our  secondary  school  system 

federation  of  more  or  lews  independeol  institutions,  more  or  less 

t  genera]  community  of  interests ;  more  or  less  in  the 

tnparing  notes  on  matters  of  educational  experience; 

ml  all,  though  in  vat  v  i  r  i « -  id  DQSCiOUfl  of  tlie  fact  that  they 

ntr  .Imrig  a  great  national  work      In  Prussia  the  whole  system  is 

DOntmunll)  a  watchl  t  the  Str  England,  the 

»ut  what  isreaBy  going  on  in  the  second 
In    Prussia,  second..  an*  so  to  speak,  be 

ition 
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would,  if  ever  necessary,  be  impossible,  bemuse  no  man  living  knowa 
even  the  postal  addresses  of  all  uur  u  secondary  ,+  schools,  In 
Prussia,  secondary  education  has  virtually  been  colleetivised.  In 
England,  the  secondary  schools  are,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  French 
writer.   "  ottadelles  clu  particular  In  Prussia,  a  sohoolboj 

seems  to  regard  his  school  as  he  might  regard  a  railway  static 

mvenient  and  necessary  establishment,  generally  ugly  to  look 
at.  but  also,  for  its  purpose,  efficient  In  England  a  boy  who 
is  at  a  good  secondary  school  cares  for  it  as  an  officer  cares 
for  his  regiment,  or  as  a  sailor  cures  for  his  ship.  To  him  the 
wry  name  of  his  school  means  something  which 

"  Kvery  one  of  her  sons  must  hear, 
And  none  that  hears  it  dare  forget.1* 

The  Prussians  lay  stress  on  knowledge ;  we,  on  character.  Their 
l  hook  are  meant  to  manufacture  knowledge,  and  do  what  they  are 
meant  to  do.  Ours  are  prized  most  highly  when  they  turn  out  men. 
Prussian  schoolboys  think  a  great  deal  more  about  their  lessons 
than  ours  generally  do.  But  ours  think  a  great  deal  more  about  tie; 
othersides  of  school  life  than  they  Vt  bottom,  thetwo  peoples  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  word  "  education.'*  But  no 
nation  can  stand  alone      Yen  o\  Germans  ami  Englishmen 

16  more  and  more  into  contact  with  one  another  in  the  natural 
OOtirse  of  trade  and  of  other  international  affairs.  Both  nations  have 

oeet  the  same  outside  tests  ;  and,  therefore,  each  is  considering 
wherein  the  education  of  the  other  is  better  and  deeper  than  his 
own.  Bach  finds  that  the  other  has  much  to  teach  him.  Hut 
each  knows  too  that  he  cannot  change  his  nature,  or  jump  off  his 
own  shadow,  and  that  his  system  of  national  education  has  not 
me  what  it  is  by  accident,  but  by  a  very  slow  and  often 
adjustment    <»f  mean  lain   ne<  •  -nds.     In 

;ise.  it  is  true  that  every  nation  lias  the  education  it  deserves, 
it  would  not  l»e  possible  for  Prussia  to  superadd  to 
educational  excellence  all  that  is  different!)  excellent  in  English 
education.  The  limits  of  time  and  of  human  Strength  forbid  it. 
Similarly,  neither  can  we  take  all  that  is  best  in  Prussian  eduoal 
and  superadd  it  to  what  is  excellent  in  the  education  which  we  have 
already.    But  each  can  discard  something,  and  (at  least  >uld 

appear)  will  have  to  discard  it.  If  they  learn  too  tnueh,  do  not 
we  learn  too  little  1  If  we  organise  too  little,  do  not  they  organise 
U>0  much  ? 

If,  for  a  time,  the  English  and  Prussian  systems  oj  secondary 
education  seem  to  move  La  precisely  opposite  directions,  it  will  l>e 
because  they  are  moving  towards  a  common  point  in  the  wide  Space 

which  at  present  lies  between  them* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Movements  of  Opinion  in  France  and  America  in  rkgaru  to 
Secondary  Education. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  unrest  in  secondary  education  is  not 
local  or  national,  but  almost  world-wide  in  its  extent  and  inter- 
national  in  its  significance,  I  proi)08e  in  this  chapter  very 
bmfl;  to  refer  to  what  has  recently  been  done  or  written  in  regard 
to  the  subject  m  France  ami  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Adequately  to  discuss  the  question,  as  it  affects  either  of  those 
countries,  would  require  a  book  to  itself.  In  France  alone  there 
have  recently  appeared  a  number  of  most  interesting  volumes 
of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Secondary 
Kducation,  over  which  Monsieur  Ribot  presides,  as  well  as  a  largt 
number  of  other  works  written  from  very  different  points  of  view, 
but  all  devoted  to  what  the  French  call  "  the  crisis  in  secondary 
education/1  In  America  the  problem,  though  less  immedia! 
urgent,  is  on  a  far  vaster  scale  and  presents  some  elements  of  even 
greater  difficulty.  Everywhere  the  problem  is,  at  bottom,  a  social 
and  an  ethical  problem.  But  it  is  also,  necessarily,  an  economic 
problem,  and  only  incidentally  a  question  of  the  choice  of  subjects 
of  study,  and  of  the  method  of  studying  and  of  teaching  them. 


i.  In  France. 

It  is  perhaps  some  consolation  to  us  in  England,  when  we  hear, 
or  have  to  make,  complaints  about  our  own  secondary  schools, 
to  remember  that,  in  all  the  chief  countries  in  the  world,  the  same 
questions  are  pi*essing  on  public  attention.  Nemo  sorte  sua  con- 
tanftus.  w  All  over  the  world/'  says  M.  Ribot,  M  one  hears  com- 
plaints about  secondary  education/'*  So  universal  is  the  difficulty 
that  a  recent  Freneli  writer  has  described  it  as  BO  M  educational 
phylloxera  '  x  And  it  is  still  more  consoling  In  realise  that  both 
the  Freuch  and  the  Germans  candidly  admit  that  they  have  much 
reason  to  admire  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  of OUT  good  English 
secondary  schools,  and  many  of  the  conditions  under  which  that 
work  is  done.  They  admire  the  long  tradition  of  our  great  public 
schools  ;  they  admire  our  healthy  (but  not  our  excessive)  interest 
in  outdoor  exercises  and  in  school  games  ;  they  admire  the  freedom 
of  our  schoolboys;  they  admire  the  part  whirh  the  boya  take 
in  the  management  of  school  discipline  ;  they  admire  our  beautiful 
school  buildings ;  they  admire  the  patriotism  which  our  gr 
schools  evoke  among  their  scholars,  past  and  present ;  above  all, 
they  admire  the  relations  between  boys  and  masters  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  admiring  the  intellectual 


•    Etuju/tesurVEnseignefnentieeondaire.     Vol.  1„  p.  185.    (Paris,  1809. 
t   Pierr*    de    Coubertin,     NoU*    $ur   VEdueation    publiqut,     (Pari*  \ 
U  u-hette,  i90L> 
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standard  of  our  secondary  schools.    They  speak  of  it  with  some 

antempt,  and  often  fail  to  realise  in  how  many  respects  and  in 

chooh  the  intellectual  work  is  of  high  excellence.    They 

judge  In  the  Dr  E  vonSallwttrk,  an  eminent  educa- 

Eadfin,  basrecenflj  remarked,  in  an  appreciative 

•merit  on  English  education  Our  English  secondary  schools 

of  tlii't  i  from  State  coni 

it  to  pre  lieir  curricula;  but  they  are 

with  having  to  prepare  pupils  lor  all  manner  of 

f  and  undivided 

gular  course  of  studj ,  They  are  Kke  fa 
which  take  ordera  of  all  kin<ls  at  any  time,  and  are  pre- 
pared  to  deliver  the  fti  gooda  at  whatever   time  may  be 

ids  them,  as  compared  with  the  Qennan 
ichoobj    lacking    m   a  pleeity    formulated  arm 
eUeetually  disorganised.*  A  Frenchman,  who  haa  had  a  good  deal 
of  expei  li  public  school,  baa  summed  up  his  judg- 

ment mi,  qui  education  in  the  following  words : 

i  public  school  baa  qualities  which  a  French  school- 
but  those  qualities  are  moral  and  not  Intel 
In  English  education  there  is  a  vnv  weak  jxant— and  that 
>n."f    And  M.  Marcel   lYrvost  declares  that 
igliahman  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes  is 
leas  cultivated  tl  Qarman,  Frenchman,  or  Italian 

holding  the  iety. 


On 


l« 


viin.,  (lira,  jo  i.     saw,  .jiic  lea  aports   tieniient   Je   preii 
ilument  : 
j    maaculina,   ila   aont  en    cffet    repandu 

nation    ofl    I'oti    doll    admirer    Yvw 
nit i  tear  faible  culture, 
d,  tl'uii  IV  in  Ltalien  dc  indnic  rang 

Lei  Pinfdrw 
guerre  du  Transvaal  vieat  d'iliustrer  ce  fail  d'uneforon 
emple    d<Si 
Inrifici  "  re  k  tntuc  I  education.     Le  niti* 
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French  aeooft  ation  haa  two  quaHl 

it  cultivates  and  transmit  I  tradition  of  literary 

it  stimulates  clever  od  themselves  "  in- 

leBectually  whilt  re  at  school.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has 

it   produces  too    many  M  functionaries/'  and 

Beetaai."    That  is  to 

i!  training :  school  g 

have  little  el,,  developn 

own  responsibility  ;  and  t! 

iiiclm  Unterr  fk      IaM 

t  r  pfa  Duhanwl  W>1  ) 

mpt,  Man 
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masters  hardly  see  anything  of  the  boys  out  of  school #  In  the  third 
place,  it  has  to  contend  against  three  great  difficulties:  (1)  there 
is  an  increasing  rivalry  between  the  State  schools,  which  are  secular, 
and  the  private  schools,  which  are  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  (2)  the  desire  for  social  advancement 
is  constantly  overcrowding  the  seeondury  schools  with  hoys  who 
had  better  have  been  educated  somewhere  else ;  and  (3)  the  whole 
system  suffers  from  excessive  centralisation. 

For  some  few  years  past  many  Frenchmen  have  !  tag  such 

herd  things  about  their  secondary  education  that  the  foreign  raider 
finds  himself  beginning  to  believe  that  things  cannot  really  be  so  bad 
as  they  are  marie  out  to  be.  This  view  is  happily  confirmed  by 
temperate  evidence  given  by  M.  Jaures  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission.  He  said  that  he  did  not  take  so  gloomy 
8  view  as  many  of  his  colleagues  about  the  actual  condition  of 
:ion  in  iMance.f  But  "no  one  is  satisfied  with 
it,"  says  M,  de  <  Vmrbertin  |  ' f  OnT  secondary  education  has  been 
in  decadence  ever  since  the  Revolution  "  was  the  opinion  expressed 
to  the  Parliamentary  Commission  by  M,  Bertrand,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  the  Faculty  of  LvonsJi  "  A  majority  of  the  pupils 
in  our  secondary  schools  are  actually  injured  by  the  course  of  educa- 
h  ii  which  the  schools  provide,"  said  M  Chnilley-Kert,  general 
OJ  the  "  Colonial  Union  "  1  :  and  If*  Jules  Lemaitre,  of 
(he  Academic  Francni>e,  writing  in  1898,  thus  formulated  his 
judgment  on  the  subject  tl  I  have  thought  it  vwll  over  ;  1  have 
made  observation  of  tig  people  of  m\  aoquai  I  have 

examined  myself  to  find  out  what  l  owe  to  Qreeb  and  Lam  j  and 

I  have  arrived  at  this  conviction — that  instruction  in  the  deaf! 
languages,  under  the  condition!  in  which  it  is  given,  is  completely 
M  rless  to  nine-tenths  of  the  voung  Frenchmen  to  whom  it  is  in> 
parted/^ 

It  would  be   nothing  less  than  a  catastrophe  if  any  social  or 
educational  changes  impair  the  great  tradition* of  French 

literary  style.  The  exquisite  lucidity  and  precision  of  French 
thought,  expressed  in,  and  shaped  by,  language  no  less  lucid  and 
precise,  is  one  of  those  great  artistic  and  intellectual  traditions  which 
are  of  priceless  value  for  the  future  of  civilisation.  Hut,  as  an  English 
ber  has  recently  observed,  "literature  of   a  high  order  is  the 


profetttur  {i.e    the  form-raaster)  ha*  iv   nothing  to  do 

boys  outside  the  ebe»rO0OL       This  U  an  essential  difference 

the  life  of  a  Fr  e  and  that  *i  an  English  hoot 

inch 

.♦9),  p.  38, 
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product  of  a  long  tradition  and  of  a  definite  social  environment* 
Millions  of  readers  do  not  make  it,  nor  myriads  of  writers,  though 
they  read  the  same  books  and  use  the  same  language,  and  think  the 
same  thoughts.  A  distinctive  literature  is  the  typical  expression 
of  some  organised  society,  cultivated  by  long  user,  and  moulded 
on  accepted   standards,"*     This  is  exactly  true  of  J  The 

French  classical  secondary  schools  are  the  borne  of  a  greal  literary 
tradition.    The  teaching  profession  is  a  chief  pert  of  the  "  organised 

ety"  which  po  I  tradition.     The  latter,  like  an}  <  i 

fine  artistic  tradition,  is  handed  down  from  master  bo  scholar, 
partly  by  precept,  but  above  all  by  example,  It  needs  its  own 
atmosphere.  It  needs  leisure.  It  needs  detachment  from  the 
worries  of  administration.  It  has  to  be  sheltered  from  interrup- 
tions. It  seems  to  stand  aloof  from  many  of  the  urgent  needs  of 
practical  life.  Iks  "  usefulness M  is  almost  wholly  indirect.  Its 
real  concern  is  with  the  things  which  underlie,  and  ultimately 
determine,  the  course  of  practical  government,  not  with  the  pro 
Nems  of  administration,  or  even  of  pastoral  oversight,  as  they  inces- 
santly arise.  To  the  '*  practical  man  n  its  votaries  i  o  useless, 
too  absorbed  in  their  erafi,  at  times  eves  indolent.  But  their  work, 
when  they  do  it  well,  is  essential  to  civilisation,  and  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  traditional  way  of  doing  that  wori 
the  essentially  valuable  part  of  the  labours  of  the  French  classical 
schools.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  doubtless  the  fad  that, 
as  M.  Gaston  Boissier  said  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission, 
k  French  secondary  education,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  equal  to.  even 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. "f 

By  no  mere  accident,  but  from   historical  nen 
tradition  in  the  French  schools  is  nit'  with  the  threads  of 

classical  education.  Unflinching  discipline  in  the  forms  of 
pression  is  the  first  essential  of  the  training  which  imparts  it. 
Hence  it  is  necessarily  in  the  main  linguistic.  Long  and  se\  ere  j  rac« 
tice  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  the first  and  a  never  ending 
requirement,  Then  comes  Latin,  partly  beoanee  it  is  so  fine  an 
instrument  of  linguistic  discipline  ;  partly  because  it  stands  so  near 
to  French ;  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  French  culture  and 
ideals  of  Government  are  still  largely  Roman  in  their  character  ; 
partly  because  Latin  is  the  key  to  many  of  the  doors  through  which 
student  haa  to  pass.  il  When  you  study  Latin/'  said  M.  Botafi 
»u  hare  occasion  to  learn  much  The  important  point  ia 

Latin  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  road  to  so  many  other 
things.    Therefore,  von  cannot  curtail  the  t";    And,  from 

the  point  of  view  that  the  great  literary  tradition  must  be  preserved, 
will  many  disagree  with  him  ?    But  though  Latin  is  indispensable, 


•Mr.   Frederic  Harrison,   M  Impressions   of    America "    (in  ilie  A/m 
tenth  Century  and  After,  June,   L901) 

I  ftnqutte  mr  VEn*  ign*  n  daire,  l'ru<  rs  verbaux.   Vol.  h  p.  68. 

(Paris,  lb 
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Greek  *j  even  more  so.  M.  Lavisse,  whose  influence  in  French 
educate  oal  reform  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  tl  Yofrssor 

Friedrich  Panlsen  in  Germany,  ia  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a 
man  can  write  good  French  without  having  learnt  Latin,  anil  that 
having  studied  I^atin  ia  no  guarantee  that  he  can  write  good  French 
"George    Sand  and  Alexandre  Dumas  tils  i  !  Latin 

Prevent  -  Parade  »1  got  into  the  Krole  Xurmale  through  his  French 
08  Ins  Latin  went,  he  w^uld  ha\e  Failed.     And  in  tile 
great  classical  period  of  French  literature,  La  Rochefoucauld  did  not 
know  Latin/'*     ButM.  Lavbse  is  emphatic  as  to  the  nece>- 
for   Greek.     "We   must    revive   tin*    study   ol    Greek.    . 
Greece,  aa\  Borne,  is  the  great  teacher  of  antiquity.   Latin  lit 
IS,  nearly  all  Of  it,  a  literature  of  imitation.     The  really  fertilising 
literature,  rich  in  thinkers  and  in  philosophy  Bfl  weD  as  in  artistic 
power,  is  the  literature  of  Greece.     Hellenism  must  keep  its  place 
in  the  main  intellectual  current  of   G  ional life/'t      Equalh 

decisive  was  the  testimony  of  M,  Gi  \  be  Rector  of  the 

taad&nie  de  Paris.    u <  faasica]  BuJtmre  is  the  1  an 

of  our  history,  and  of  all  our  national  traditions.  It  hat  befell 
the  leaven  of  the  genius  of  France.     It  is  the  school  ol  though! 

the  thought  that  liberates  and  refines."!     If  it  be  true  thai  s ^ 

formfl  of  modern  influence  and  enterprise  threaten  the  futm 
disinterested  study,  one  duty  of  I  to  bold 

to  what  is  of  proved  excellence  in  the  classical  tradition,  and  In 
p  it  as  one  essential  part,  but  as  one  of  mum  I  national 

education!!    The  thoughts  which  this  i  e\ 

enthusiasm  for  Greek  ideals  of  thought  an<l  life  were  eloquently 
»'\  pressed  in  a  recent  address  by  one  of  the  t  of  English 

scholars. 

14 This  conviction  thai  the  things  of  the  mind  have  a  worth,  an  mherenl 
dignity,  which  cannot  be  measured  m  terma  <>l  ra  a  i In-  i<  ■ 

many  Greek  ideas  on  education.  If  we  would  pursue  knowledge  aright, 
we  must  love  it  disinterestedly*  Even  learning  mag  be  followed  in  ihr 
ifij  il  pkeeper,  and  the  ii 

jgaoble   than  the   frank    Avowal    of    oaon  in  itself  the  end. 

hing  b  so  truly  degrading  as  tf 
motives  into  the  inhere  of  the  higher  activities,     Plato  (in  the    Law>,    L 
oil)  distinguishes  between  the  education  w  hich  aims  only  at  outward 
ana  world  nd  the  tine,  the  Iih«  ttion  which  fits  men  for 

perfect  citizenship  :  W  t  the  Dam 

sense,  dut  of  that  youth  ni  rhich 

pursue  tii 
i  which  upon  our  view  deserves  the  nami  ither 

sort  of  training  which 

or  lir 

to  be  called  educational  all.'        .    .     I  an 
suggesting  that  these  '  ds,  just  as  they  stand,  can  rred 

to  our  own  age  andcountn  detail  tl  waj 

cannot  >>e  our  way.    Home  lines  of  necessary  diver  Hal  once  have 

Enqu*  U  sur  I  h  rjh  igm  m*  ux,    Vol.  I.  p 

«!bo  Jules  Lemaitre    Opinio*  57.) 
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occurred  to  you  while  I  have  been  speaking.  Under  the  stress  of  our  indus- 
trial life  the  principles  here  indicated  will  need  adjustment,  adaptation, 
limitation.  But  the  principles  themselves  are,  1  would  submit,  profoundly 
and  permanently  true.  And,  in  the  task  of  education,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  in  any  department  of  civic  life,  we  need  a  reminder  that  there  are  certain 
ideals  of  character,  certain  paramount  ends  of  conduct,  which  should  underlie 
and  determine  all  our  effort  . re  tempted,  perhaps,  to  fix  our  eyes 

on  the  machinery  of  education,  on  the  subjects  Of  install  >i<»n,  on  the  direct 
mercantile  results  of  our  system,  on  our  own  immediate  ends  as  the  teachers 
of  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge.  But  lometiiDfil  we  may  do  well  to 
test  and  revise  our  standards  ;  to  ask  ourselves  what,  after  all,  we  are  aiming 
at,  what  kind  of  human  being  we  desire  to  produce.  In  the  letters  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  exercised  an  inspiring  influence  on  many  pupils  I  find 
the  hope  expressed,  '  that  before  my  time  is  out  I  may  rejoice  in  having 
turned  out  of  my  pupil-room  perhaps  one  brave  soldier,  or  one  wise  his- 
torian, or  one  generous  legislator,  or  one  patient  missionary/  Not  an 
unworthy  hope,  I  think,  for  any  of  us.  And  how  much  it  means  !  Success 
of  this  kind  implies  an  ideal  in  the  teacher's  mind  of  what  a  man  and  a 
citizen  ought  to  be,  and  a  worthy  conception  of  what  constitutes  national 
weD-betng,  h  was  part  of  the  beneficent  function  of  Greece  to  emph.< 
this  idea.  The  U reeks,  as  1  have  tried  to  show,  introduced  a  humanising 
and  expansive  conception  into  the  one-sidedncss  of  earlier  civilisations. 
They  had  a  perception  of  what  Isaiah  calls  "  toe  things  by  which  nun  live/ 
knew  that  '  man  docs  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  that  livelihood  is  not 

that  mere  wealth  is  not  well-being.    The  satisfaction  of  material  wants 
is  not  the  end  of  huinan  endeavour.     The  wealth  of  nation-,  like  the  hfl 

of  individuals,  has  its  source  deeper  than  in  the  accumulation  of  rii  bea 
or  the  expansion  of  commerce.  The  true  value  of  the  goods  of  lif<  is  fft 
mined  by  the  Sense  of  life  as  a  whole,  and  hy  their  relation  to  the  higher 
and  distinctively  human  ends  of  existence.  All  this  may  be  railed  idealism. 
The  breath  of  poetry  here  touches  the  common  affairs  of  life,  disengaging 
the  things  of  the  mind  from  the  things  of  sense.  It  is  partly  poetry,  partly 
philosophy,  for  the  Eellenic  people  felt  by  a  poetic  instinct  truths  which 
their  philosophers  arrived  at  by  reflection  and  analysis.  It  was  these  truths 
that  gave  meaning  and  reality  to  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks, 
to  their  institutions,  their  external  surroundings,  their  recreations,  their 
sense  of  the  worth  of  human  personality  and  human  fellowship,  so  that 
the  practical  world  was  for  them  lit  Itp  by  an  imaginative  ideal.*** 

But  at  this  ]K>int  it  is  Ofgotgaftfy  to  add  that  not  every  boy  has 
the  natural  aj >titude  for  claasi  id  that  not  rvcr\  < .-lassical 

school  succeeds  in  awakening  a  really  living  interest  in  the  olaaaifial 
humanities  and  in  their  significance  for  modern  life.  The  cause 
uf  classical  education  has  l^een  greatly  injured  by  live  pedantry  of 
some  of  its  pro  lessors.  M.  Lavisse  told  the  French  Parliament 
Comruission  a  story  about  a  candidate  in  an  examination  who  made 
a  statement  that  a  certain  goddess   had    a    temple  at   Tin 

Wk.i  sud  the  examiner  m  a  bone  of  severe  reproof,  u  do  you 
really  believe  that  this  goddess  had  a  temple  at  Thebes  ? '*  The 
candidate's  face  wore  the  contrite  expression  of  one  who  re- 
pented having  committed  a  grave  otlence.  "  But,  after  all/' 
added  11    La  v  isse,  l4  the  poor  boy  had  so  many  other  things  to  learn 


1 ,  Prof*  a  It.  Butcher  on  Greek  Idealism  in  the  Common  Things  of  Lift* 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  June  7th,  1901*  (Printed 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1901.) 
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that  he  might  weU  be  ignorant  of  that."*  And  classical  education 
has  been  given  to  large  numbers  of  boys  whose  intellectual  interests 
lay  in  a  quite  different  direction.  In  order  that  classical  education 
may  enjoy  its  true  influence  it  needs  to  be  divested  of  any  kind  of 
educational  monopoly.  The  mere  diffusion  of  Latin  and  Greek 
teaching  wdl  not  in  itself  be  a  guarantee  for  the  diffusion  of  what 
is  bet!  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  ideals  of  life.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
quickening  process,  which  kindles  a  living  interest  in  the  ideas 
represented  by  dossil  at  literature.  Without  that  quickening  pro- 
cess, which  is  partly  spiritual  and  partly  intellectual,  classical 
education  is  but  a  dead  weight,  not  B  leaven,  in  national  life.  A 
comparatively  Tew  centres  of  intense  interest  in  classical  antiquity 
(not  merely  antiquarian  interest  but  luimane  interest)  will  do  far 
more  to  influence  national  culture  than  a  very  large  number  of  so- 
called  classical  schools  which  treat  the  subject  in  a  mechanical 
way  and  without  an\  real  insight  into  its  spirit.  And  this  is  what 
is  felt  by  the  leaders  of  educational  reform  in  France  They 
frankly  admit  that  classical  education  is  for  the  few  .  rmt  for  the 
many.  But  they  would  hasten  to  add  that  among  the  lew  there  will 
always  be  many,  like  Porson,  humbly  born,  (lassical  education 
therefore  must  not  l*e  made  a  merely  aristocratic  privilege  or  a 
si  monopoly.  In  that  case,  it  would  l>e  in  clanger  of  becoming 
dilettanteism.  The  true  reason  for  maintaining  it  is  because  it 
represents  ideas  which  must  permeate,  and  constantly  readjust 
themselves  to,  the  daily  needs  of  common  life,  M  Let  us  reduce 
the  number  of  classical  schools/'  says  M,  ( Jmird,  "  and  then  deepen 
the  classical  studies  in  those  which  remain." t 

For  the  great  mass  of  boys,  it  is  argued,  another  kind  of  secondary 
education  is  wanted.  But  what  shall  that  education  be?  This 
is  the  real  difficulty— to  find  an  alternative.  The  u  modern  sides  M 
in  the  French  secondary  schools  seem  to  have  been  rather  a  failure. 
They  have  been  too  H  literary  "  in  their  aims  and  methods.  They 
have  had  to  deal  with  inferior  intellectual  material.  On  the  whole, 
their  pupils  have  been  drawn  from  leas  cultivated  families. {  But 
it  ia  (oo  soon  to  judge  of  the  permanent  affects  of  their  work.  They 
have  had  to  struggle  against  a  strong  social  prejudice  in  fa  voir  of 
another  kind  of  education.  Moreover,  though  then*  gravity  may 
easily  be  exaggerated,  there  are  some  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
subject-matter  of  "  modern  pl  education  of  a  literary  type,  especi*  <ly 
when  that  education  is  given  in  day-schools,  under  official  sancticj^ 
and  in  a  social  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  the  influences  fef 
civil  or  theological  dissension.  It  is  much  harder  to  keep  clear  of 
political  and  other  controversies  if  the  teacher  tries  to  use  modern 
history  (especially  quite  recent  history)  in  the  same  kind  of 
as    Dr,    Arnold     used     Thucydides    and    Tacitus.       During    the 


•  Enqucte  tur  I  Eumgnerncut  *econdaire.  JWes  \  v 
t  tinquste  *ur  VEnteigmment  Kcondaxu\\  I'rooto-Vi 
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last  few  months,  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
found  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  freedom  uf  French  secondarj 
teachem  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  French  internal  history  since 
1875.*  In  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
AL  Bruneticre  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  teacher,  impartial  in  intention  but  with  strong  convictions  of  his 
own,  to  give  anything  like  a  searching  exposition  of  the  I^ttres 
provim-inirs,  or  to  speak  freely  about  the  works  of  Voltaire  or 
Diderot,  or  even  about  the  "profession  de  foi  du  Yicaire  sa\ 
ard.M  You  would  put  such  a  teacher  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
M.  Brunetiere  suggested,  because  he  would  have  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions on  which  grave  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  the  parents 
of  his  pupils.f 

It  would  be  mischievous  to  exaggerate  this  kind  of  difficulty. 
Tact  and  good  feeling  on  the  pari  of  the  teacher  will,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  protect  him  from  any  charge  of  partiality  or  unfairness. 
Sincerity  and  the  power  of  M  speaking  the  truth  in  love  M  aiv  the 
qualities  which,  apart  from  personal  example,  give  a  teacher  the 
strongest  moral  hold  over  his  pupils,  A  unity  of  spirit  and  of  pun 
may  underlie  great  differences  of  formulated  opinion  ;  and,  where 
such  unity  of  intention  exists,  rnoet  will  gladly  overlook 

expressions  with    which    they  may  not   agree,  knowing  that  t In- 
sincerity and  moral  earnestness  of  the  teacher  will  Li 
influence  on  their  children,  and  will  stimulate  their  tie  ther 

than  permanently  colour  their  opinions.    But  this  h&ppj 
tion  is  possible  only  when   there  is  a  general  agreement  not  to 
press  things  to  extremes.     In  certain  states  of  public  opinion,  con- 
troversy may  quickly   blaze  up  through  a  teacher's   happen 
to  refer  to  disputed  questions  in  ill-guarded  terms. 

The  present  drift  of  French  opinion  seems  to  be  in  the  d 
of  recognising  two  very  different  types  of  secondary  education  -  one, 
a  highly  developed  kind  of  linguistic  education,  basedefaiefiy,  though 
not  exclusively,  on  the  classics  ;  and  the  other  a  "  modem  "  eduea 
tion,  based  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  on  physical  science 
1  n  short,  opinion  is  polarised,  somewhat  as  it  was  in  Prussia  in  1 E 
The  tendency  is  to  have  an  intense  kind  of  classical  education  on  the 
one  hand,  over  against  an  equally  strongly  marked  and  xery  <hs 
tinctly  practical    "modern"    education  on  the  other.     Hut  many 
of  the  French  advocates  of  the  latter  are  frankly  utilitarian  and 

v  little  of  the  German  l>elief  in  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  linguistic 
training  as  the  beet  basis  far  later  success  in  the  practical  taboua 

iTiercial  or  industrial  life.    Possibly  it    may  be  thai   Further 
development  of  opinion  in  France  will  show  the  need  for  gn- 
variety  in  the  types  of  ul  than  appears  to  be  at 

present  contemplated*  and  not  least  for  instruction  of  the  type  gi 

the  German  semi -classical  schools,  which  have  proved  so  well 


*  See  Appendix  V, 

t  Enqutte  tur  I  Enseignement  tecoiuiaire. 
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by  some  of  the  memorials 
Qaxmmmoa  on  Secondary  Education  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Among 
may  be  compared  to  our  County 
t  majority  (fifty-four  out  of  eighty) 
«i  maintaining  chair,  il  education.  Fourteen  out  of 
-four  are  taca&ed  with  the  status  quo.  The  remaining 
r  the  maintenance  of  classical  education,  but  suggest 
rnncfifirafion  in  other  porta  of  the  national  system.  The  County 
Omneil  of  Locrei,  for  example,  contends  that  classical  education 
b  niwnry  for  of  an    H  intellectual  elite."     The 

minority  of  the  Councils  includes  twenty,  wlm  petition  for  the 
reengjjitioo  of  ehuacal  an  em  secondary  education  as  of  equal 

vnhje  Cor  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  as  deserving  equal  privi- 
lege* at  the  hand  of  the  tw\#     But  there  is  considerable  agreement 

ie  view  that  rther,       modern  M   second 

«ilncnt]im  has  failetJ  to  realise  the  hopes  that  were  formed  by  its 
promoters.    In  Fnu  bewhero,  there  are  signs  that  men  of 

bamwm  are  far  from  think  classical  education  the  wx 

prt*f«iration  for  commercial  life.  Social  considerations  enter  into 
the  matter,  no  doubt,  but  the  feeling  is  based  on  educational 
grounds  as  t  For  example,  the  Havre  Chamber  of  Com- 

merce replied  that  "  a  classical  secondary  education  is  an  admirable 
ilisripline  for  the  mind.  It  gives  precision,  keenness  of  perception. 
and  intellectual  discernment.  Par  from  being  detrimental  to  a 
business  career,  it  enables  a  man  readily  to  address  himself  to 
complex  que 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  h  n  of  affairs*    For 

example,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  wrote  that  he  had  never  found 
that  having  received  a  classical  education  hampered  him  in  mv 
standing  financial,  economic,  or  colonial  questions.     "  I  think,"'  he 
added,  **  that  we  must  not  try  to  Amen<  ajiee  too  much. 

We  must  not.  rob  Fiance  of  those  traditions,  extending  over  fourteen 
Inch  support  US  far  mom  than  they  impede  us.     \\  < 
that  wv  are  n  people,  if  not  of  Latin  stork,  a1  all 
ts  of  the  Latin  tongue 

The  Parliamentary  (bmmission  OlplUH  the  opinion  that  France 
wants,  not  more  savants,  hut  more  practical  men  and  engineers. 
They  recommend,  therefore,  that  M  modern  **  secondary  education 
should  be  reorganised  in  order  to  supply  that  need.  They  also 
urge,  among  many  other  recommendations,  the  importance  of 
having  much  more,  and  much  lietter.  teaching  in  modern  lan- 


k  rare  de  la  France, 


*  Eiuile  Bourdon,  FEmeignememt  seeomdairt 
(Paris:  ChevaBer  Marasco,  190UV  pp.  Stf-a*, 
t  Ibid.  p.  &i. 
I  Enqueh  sur  TEmmfi nrment  teromiatrx,    rnw^kur   Vol  I„  1 

pp,  145-46. 
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gimges.  *     And,  in  order  that  classical  education  may  gain  u 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  humanities,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
relieved  from  part  of  the  burden  which  has  been  laid  on  it  by  the 
philologists. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  hours  of  intellectual  work  should 
I>e  reduced  in  the  French  secondary  schools.  The  boys  are  made 
to  learn  too  much.  "The  curricula  are  overburdened,"  said  M. 
Hnal.f      M    Gn  stimony  (and  none  is  more  weighty)  ia  in 

agreement  with  this.  M  Lighten  the  curricula.  ,  ,  .  There  is 
a  danger  of  our  sacrificing  freshness  of  intellectual  power  to  the 
acquisition  of  masses  of  knowledge/'!  M.  Boutmy  wrote  :  *  Two 
things  are  necessary  in  instruction,  namely,  that  the  pupil  should 
get  knowledge,  and  I  hat  he  should  learn  how  to  think.  The 
tendency  of  the  ondary  education  has  been  to  pay 

v  attention  to  tin-  first  than  to  the  gecond."[| 
Evidently  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  thai  a  very  go& 
edm  one  of  the  m oet  valuable  th i  rigs  which  a  li  n  on  ry  1  ta tion 

•  ui  but  that  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it.    A  limited 

number  of  write]  intents,  brained  in  a  special  atmosphere,  by 

well-tested    methods,  and  by  men  who  are  themselves  students  as 
I  as  masters  of  the  literary  nail  EBcient  to  keep  up  and  hand 

on  to  tli  great  literary  tradition.    That  this  liniited 

number  should  U*  furthcoming;  that  they  should  be  trained  up  to 
die  highest  level  of  exoelfenee  ;  and  that  when  trained,  they  should 
l>e  able  to  find  employment  of  a  kind  congenial  to  their  talent  and 
icient  to  support  them  in  reasonable  comfort— these  things  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  great  literary  tradition  such  as  is  one  of 
thegreat  glories  of  Franca  Ikit  the  production  of  literary  persons  can 
be  overdone.     There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  them  that  a  nation 
afford  to  maintain.     And  it  does  harm,  not  good,  to  encourage 
a  great  deal  of  second-rate  literary  ability,    The  difficulty  is,  under 
litions  of  democratic  government,   to  know  where  to  stop. 
Moreover,  no  on<  edict  wh«  v  ability  will  show  itself. 

In  some  nations  the  gift  of  lit  is  much  more  widely 

diffused  than  in  othei  tie  nations  again,  like  some  individuals, 

turn  more  naturally  than  others  to  literature  in  their  search  far 
guidance,  happiness,  and  consolation  in  life.    There  seems,  there- 
of  rule  that  would   help  us  to  \\\  beforehand  what 
rtions  of  literary  and  practical  instruction  in 
bem  of  national  education.    Different  parts  of  the  same 
M  probabh  different   proportions,    For 

example,  it  will  probabh  be  felt  thai  tin*  following  observations, 
made  by  the  late  Mr  I'  \V  li.  Myers,  would  nor  apply  with  equal 
lure  the  United  Kingdom.    They  bear  \ery  closely 

W.  Liviase  told  them  that,  among  his  students  at  the  Sorbonnc,  it  was 
ind  one  who  could  read  English  or  German  fluently.  (Froc&s- 
iiix,  VoL  L  p.  44.) 
t  EtHfttetesur  VEnaeignement  secondare.  Proc&s-verbeux,  1899.  VoU,, 

I  Ibid  p.  10.  I  Ibid.  p.  lift. 
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on  the  question  now  under  consideration  in  France,  and  derive 
great  importance  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Myera  was  himself  so 
eminent  a  man  of  letters.  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Mr.  W.  E. 
Currey's  General  Report  on  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
I  Astern  Division  of  England  (comprising  the  counties  of  Bedford. 
Cambridge,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
parts  of  Essex,  Nottingham,  and  Northampton)  for  the  year  1900,* 

M  You  have  asked  me  whether  I  think  that  the  literary  side  of  education, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  exposed  to  more  formidable  competition  from 
the  scientific  side  than  was  the  case  of  old,  could  be  carried  substantially 
farther  among  teachers  and  scholars  of  elementary  schools,  so  as  to  produce 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  bed  ideal  of  omr  time  and  a  greater  p< 
of  appreciating  literary  excellence. 

11 1  do  certainly  think  that  in  thi>  direction  education  could  gradually  be 
much  advanced  without  any  great  expenditure  of  additional  time  or  money, 
if,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  leach  the  teachexi  were  chosen  for  thorough 
competence  In  such  matters,  and  if,  in  the  leoond  place,  the  teachers  made 
it  a  primary  object  that  the  children  .should  be  initiated  into  whatever  of 
best  has  been  and  is  being  taught  and  written  in  England  by  poets,  philo- 
sophers, a. i id  critics. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  would  be  the  best  way  of  spending  the 
children's  time.  It  is  not  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  improved  literary 
training  would  tend  to  any  literary  output  of  real  value.  While  scientific 
attainments  are  of  recognised  use  allDQBl  everywhere*  there  is  such  a  glut 
of  second-rate  literary  production  that  the  newcomer  in  that  field  can 
hardly  bop6  to  supply  any  real  need  except  his  own.  So  far  as  my  0WD 
personal  experience  goes,  moreover,  1  find  literary  talent  among  elemen- 
tary scholars  much  rarer  than  mathematical—  or  I  should  rather  say  that 
whereas,  from  various  districts  which  1  have  inspected.  I  could  count 
perhaps  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  whose  mathematical  faculty  has  been  worth 
cultivating   to  the  full,  I  h  r   observed   any  indication  of  native 

literary  gifts.  Where  such  a  gift  esdstfl  it  is  less  difficult  for  its  possessor 
than  it  is  for  the  boj  with  u  turn  for  Kftence  to  educate  himself  out  of  school, 

M  I  shall  perhaps  h*>  thought  old  fashioned  for  adding  that  I  think  a 
child  destined  to  a  simple  country  life  is  not  certain  to  be  the  happier  for  a 
more  intimate  introduction  into  the  thoughts  and  perplexities  of  the  actual 
age.  I  speak  in  Bo  spirit  of  obscurantism,  but  the  child  cannot  learn  every- 
thing ;  he  can  learn,  after  all,  very  little  ;  and  while  science  is  the  most 
stable  and  progressive  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  our  age,  it  is  also 
often  presented  in  such  a  fashion  as  bo  afford  a  training  in  style  and  diction 
as  well  as  in  reasoning  and  observation." 


Among  the  older  boys  at  a  good  secondary  school  in  France  there 
is  wont  to  be  a  very  keen  (some  Englishmen  might  almost  be 
inclined  to  think  a  precocious)  interest  in  intellectual  things. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  often  happens  in  England  (for  example 
at  Rugby  in  Di\  Arnold's  time),  but  probably  not  nearly  so  often 
as  in  France.     A  French  author  thus  cont,  English  and  the 

French  habit  of  mind.  "The  mtelkvlually-minded  Frenchman," 
he  writes, 4*  very  often  plays  with  ideas  and  with  chains  of  reasoning. 
They  charm  him  apart  from  any  question  of  their  practical  results. 
He  is  an  artist  in  ideas.   If  his  arguments  turn  into  acts,  it  is  because 


^Eyre  and  Spottiawoode,  1891.    Cd.  566. 
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they  happen  to  have  aroused  one  of  his  fundamental  passions.  He 
then,  by  a  sort  of  impulse,  realises  them  at  once.  But,  in  the 
English  character,  the  relation  between  thought  and  action  is 
quite  different.  What  swaya  the  Englishman  is,  not  the  need  of 
thinking  but  the  need  of  acting,  -     ,     What  interests  him  in 

the  conclusion  of  a  chain  of  reasoning  is,  not  its  wide  general  bearings 
nor  even  its  purely  abstract  truth,  but  the  future  reality  to  which 
it  is  the  first  step  and  which  itself  constitutes  the  end  to  be  realised,"* 
But  there  are  periods  of  iiiteltrtua'  and  ethical  unrest,  during 
which  certain  types  of  character  arc  specially  liable  to  suffer  from 
an  education  excelling  is  purely  intellectual  stimulus  rather  than 
in  practical  interests,  physical  training,  and  corporate  activities. 
It  would  appear  that  this  is  now  felt  by  some  to  be  the  case  in 
[■Vance.  I  will  quote  on  this  point  two  writers,  one  an  English 
Roman  I  ,  the   other  a  leader  of  French  liberal  thought. 

Mr.  0.  S.  Devas  writes  ; — 

M  Education  is  do  light  matter  ;  and  the  proper  harmony  and  combina- 
tion of  the  four  great  agencies — domestic  education,  religious  edu&tion, 
scientific  education,  and  industrial  education,  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
ol  national  welfare. 

M  A  common  error  of  those  who  follow  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion is  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  one  of  the  four  great  agencies  of 
education,  namely,  the  school,  and  to  reduce  to  little  or  nothing  the  influence 
of  the  other  three,  namely,  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  workshop.  In 
reality,  if  we  had  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  four,  the  school  is  the  one  that 
could  be  ipared  with  the  Least  mL  ,  .  .  Writers  point  out  that  one  of 
Hid  growing  social  evils,  especially  in  .  .  .  France  and  Germany,  is 
rlon,  stir  menage  scolaireov  Ueberbildung,  producing  a  crowd  of 
ED0D  and  women  too  fine  for  their  surroundings,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  The  danger,  no  doubt,  is  great ;  the  misery  caused 
his  fabrication  de  dec  louts  is  incalculable.     But,  murk  real 

ground  of  the  evil  is  not  so  much  the  excess  of  literary  education  as  the 
deficiency  of  moral  education,    These  are  not  so  much  over-edu- 

cated as  under-educated,  because  their  homes  have  been  disorderly  and 
their  schools  godless.  And  the  only  thorough  remedy  is  to  restore  good 
homes  and  religious  influences.  For  then  any  excess  in  literary  training 
will  soon  fall  away  of  itself,  and  an  appreciation  of  art  and  literature  be 
possible  for  the  great  multitude,  without  unfitting  them  for  the  duties  of 
their  state  of  lifc."t 

In  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  College  of  Social 
Science  iu  Paris,  by  Professor  F.  Buisson,  who  was  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  system  of  State  Primary  Education  now  doing  so  much  for 
the  French  people,  the  following  remarks  occur :—"  Something  is 
wanting  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  a  principle,  or  a  dogma,  or  a 
formula.  What  with  us  is  far  too  weak  is  the  man  himself.  -  .  . 
f  i*  needed  is  not  knowledge,  but  moral  will. "J 

Unhappily,  as  regards  the  question  how  best  to  strengthen  and 


*  M.Alfred   Fouillee,    VInd  /leterre  in  the  Revue  den 

Deux  Monde*,  Vol.  CXLIX.     1S98, 

t  Political  Economy :   Stonyburst  Philosophical  Series  (London  :    Long- 
mans).    I  quote  from  :t  review  id  the  Tabid  ot  May  11th,  1001. 

I  Le  Devoir  Present  de  la  Jeunme,    (Paris:  Bureaux  de  la  lievue Bl 
1  s99.)  . 
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enlighten  the  moral  will,  a  gmit  gulf  of  difference  separates  from 
one  another  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  in  Franca.  And  thb  separa- 
tion necessarily  shows  itself,  not  least,  in  educational  ideals. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  France  to  admire  certain  aides 
(but  on!  i  sides)  of  English  public  school  education*      Une 

or  two  boarding-schools  have  been  started,  not  at  all  in  a  spirit  of 
mere  imitation,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing  into  the  life 
of  French  schoolboys  more  of  the  freedom  and  physical 
which  arc  enjoyed  in  so  many  of  our  English  srhools.  *  In  his 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  M  Lavisde  dwell 
upon  U*B  perils  of  the  French  system  under  which  the  \< 

mints  of  school  are  suddenly  followed  by  the  almost  unchartere. 1 

loot  of  college  life.  He  urged  that  the  French  schoolboy  would 
Ijc  all  the  better  for  more  of  the  freedom  which  the  English  srhool- 
buy  enjoys4  M.  Qrfcrd  spoke  appreciatively  of  m; 
in  the  lite  of  our  English  boarding-schools,  though  fie  evidently 
regards  something  'juite  different  as  more  in  keeping  with  the 
practical  needs  of  Frauee.J  And  M.  Max  Leclerc  laid  his  fin 
on  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  difference  between  the  belt  English 
sohook  and  the  corresponding  schools  in  France— namely,  the  fart 
that  the  form-masters  in  Hreneh  schools  have  far  less  to  do  with  the 
boys  out  of  school  hours  than  is  the  case  in  English  secondary 
'Mnirding-sehooLs.H    The  same  point  is  emphasi  'I    Dtihamel 

The  masters,  he  says,  must  live  much  more  with  the  bojrc,  if  thin- 
wish  to  influence  their  character^     But  tlusuV  Ijetween 

French  and    English    sy  its    very    deep*      We    think 

primarily  of  education  as  forming  character.    They  think  of  it 

►ruling  the  nund.    There  is  a  long  history  behind  each  »»f  the 
A  nation  cannot  easih  or  qui  from  one  to  the 

Other.     The  masters  have  been  chosen  chiefly  for  the  one  purj 
her.    A  man  whu  is  excellent  for  the  one  is  by  m 
0  excellent  for  the  other.     Partly,  again*  i  oof 

Few  active  Bngliah  achoohnastera  who£vi 
their  boys  can  find  time  or  strength  during tei 
ward  extensive  private  studies  on  their  own  account     \  Kn 

eon.  it,    writing    to    IL    liuhamel,    makes    the    ggnifil 

remark  that,  "The  best  schoolman  ly  those 

who   have  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,     The   la! 

lo  write  articles  instead  of  thinki  ipils/  §     In 

English  secondary  education  there  is  nothing  which  com 
to  the  frequencv  with  which  hoolmasters 

promoted,  in  view  «»f  their  teamed  pubheations,  to  unhrer 

*  Lea  Ecoles  I  and  le  OgU&in  de  Norm&nd 

t  Enqtitte  sat  l  E  s-verbaux.  Vol.  I.  pp.  3S 

I  Ibid,  p.  n. 

K  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  [  i!m    other    ham  h    school] 

matched  in  play-time  m 

icberi,  •o»»l  thu  ro&kee  aU  the  differ  ncc. 
1  t<*ver  nos  fiUy  p\K  57 

S  Ibid.  p.  254. 
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chairs.  But  all  who  know  our  Engliah  public-schools  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  any  lack  of  literary  power  that  hi  uted 

numbers  of  the  masters  from  attaining  similar  distinct 

There  j>ersists  m  French  education,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Rousseau,  a  certain  distrust  of  child-nature.  This  explains  some 
nf  the  most  charact eristic  features  in  the  discipline  of  the  French 
nils.  Among  one  school  of  educational  theorists  m  America 
(here  is  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  to  idealise  child- 
natute.  Most  systems  of  education  tend  to  range  themselves 
nearer  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  in  this  great  controversy  <  tee 
school  of  educational  writers  is  apt  to  believe  that,  in  the  training 
•  »f  all  children,  the  promptings  of  a  child's  natural  disposition 
will  be  OUT  best  guide,  and  ta  own  security/'    The  other 

school  would  agree  with  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Sulzer. 
when  the  latter  was  extolling  the  advances  made  by  education 
since  teachers  had  gone  on  the  principle  that  man  by  oat  ore 
is  good  and  not.  evil.  u  My  dear  Sulzer.'*  said  the  King,  "you 
don't  know  what  a  cursed  race  this  is  that  we  belong  to!"  The 
English  practice  is  eharadei  ist  ically  Ijased  on  a  combination  of 
both  views.  We  believe  that,  nearly  all  children  need  discipline 
and  oversight,  but  that  they  respond  to  confidence  and  deteriorate 
under  suspicion.  Dr.  Arnold  constantly  spoke,  with  horror,  of  the 
sin  which  he  saw  among  the  boys  ;  but  he  nevertheless  invariably 
trusted  to  a  boy's  honour  and  truthfulness,  until  the  latter  had 
shown  himself  undeserving  of  such  confidence. 


One  fundamental  difficulty  in  French  education  is  a  social  diffi- 
culty Too  large  a  proportion  of  parents  are  anxious  to  send  their 
ln>\  ndary  sohoola  in  order  that  they  may  win  positions  of 

ured  competence  and  respectability  and  become"  functional! 

ffe    have   too    many    fundi  "    writes    M.    iHihamel.     M. 

lis  states  thai  in  France  w  vanity  has  always  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  choice  of  education  made   b  for  their 

children.'1*  M,  Bruneticre,  in  his  evidence  before  the  !'■ 
mantary  Commission,  bid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  middle, 
parents  in  France  are  specially  anxious  to  secure  for  their  children 
the  social  advantages  of  higher  secondary  education.!  There  is 
a  very  laudable  side  to  this  anxiety.  But  the  result  is  that  a  great 
many  boys  receive  an  education  which  is  not  fitted  to  their  abilities 
or  to  their  prospects  in  life.  It  is  hoped,  h<  >w  ever,  that,  if  a  very  prac- 
tical kind  of  secondary  education  is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
classical,  parents  will  be  more  inclined  to  send  their  boys  to  the 
modern  schools,and  thus  equip  them  for  various  kinds  of  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  rather  than  for  the  literary  and  official 

*  VEnaeignem/mi  wcondnirt  nelan  le  ixxu  de  la  France,  p.  104. 

t  Enj*tJtc  sur  FE  lire,    Proc  s  verbaux.  Vol,  I.  p.  166, 
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calling*,  which  are  already  overstocked. •  But  the  older 
edu<  od  rightly  enjoys,  high  social  prestige.    Wil! 

tieal  utility  of  the  proposed  schools  counteract  the  tea* 
dency  to  prefer  the  older  course  ?  There  is  an  evident  desire  to 
nee  what  can  be  done  to  Bitot  the  present  difficulty  by  providing 
a  new  and  attractive  type  of  school,  and  by  relaxing  the  ties  of  official 
KJttti  non     M.  Paul  Cambon,  French 

baMsdar  Ion,  made  an  admirable  speech  at  a  crowded 

ting  held  in  Pari*  last  May  on  behalf  of  the  ne  ge  de 

Tiiandic      lf<-   insisted  on  the   necessity  far  new  experinjents 
in  French  secondary  education,    Tic  ig  system,  he  argued, 

is  admirable  bono  the  po  law  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 

itifie  culture.     It  bran  the  mind,  but  does  not  do  enough  to 
rter      I StagEah  secondary  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  formed  tin-  ehflraol  did  not  do  enough  to  form  the 

m i i t  Tin*  asms  plea  i  n  in  educational  develop- 

ment is  advanced  by  M    Ribot  OD  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  0 

<»f  which  he  is  the  chairman,     "The  general  desire  to 
ieh  our  inquiry  gjvoa  mpniwiiin  i  jb  uniformity,  for  less 

burtaucmoy,    for  a    little   liberty/'J      Still  more  striking  are   the 
ds  ifj   which   M    Ktnik  Bourgecnfl  sums  up  his  suggestions  for 
t  In*  h  secondary  education— words  which  might 

mil  be  applied  to  England.    We  need,  he  says.  "  Plenty  of  variety 
and  plant}  of  liberty,  but  both  rooted  in  a  strong  sense  of  uniti    * 

II.    lo    Aim-nra 

During  tli*  the  signed  American  influence  in 

D  education  have  it,     I  do  not  mean  that 

ESuropean  <!<  atrij  set  themselves  to  imitate 

American  rurricuta  or  tanericen  fonnsol  educational  administration. 
i >n  (I Nitrary,  the  new  inflneneee  have,  in  some  quarters,  b 

verj    Ull  Hot   thej    have  been   none   the  less   potent   for 

change     Just  as  i n ircial  and  industrial  affaire,  so  in  educa- 

is  being  brought  into  oonstantlj  do 

with   Europe,     in   ni  artment  of  European  life— 

political,  and  social, not  leas  than  economic — American 

influence  fecttng  t In*  older  wave  of  looking  at  things.    And 

Ihe  fiirceof  II  ii  rnit  is  speciallj  hie  in  education. 

The  Influeo  ihows  itself    moat  conspicuously  at 

ant  in  the  growing  demand  for  e  better  school  training  in  view 

of  the  tn  and  ooauneroe.    Tins  is  not  the 

influence  nrhieh  Amerioan  example  is  exerting  on  European 

For  A  ois  fur  the  reform  of  French  secondary  education, 

»er  s  m. 

t   /  i.  1901, 

i  i 

mlix  \\    (below),     Limitation!   on   freedom    in    teaching    eunlem- 

snch  History  in  French  pubtio  secondary  school*. 
\  ■  >!  X  of  Bpei  lonal  Subjects  » devoted  to  the 

i  the  United  Statei  <>f  America, 
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ideas  of  education,  but,  for  the  present,  it  ifi  the  most  conspicuous* 
Some  years  ago  Prince  B  said  that  "  in  estimating  future 

events  we  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  United  States  of  for 

they  may  develop  into  a  danger  to  Em-ope  in  economic  affaire, 
possibly  also  in  others,  at  present  wholly  unsuspected  by  most 
of  u-  ,    The  war  of  t\iv  future  ts  the  economic  war;  the 

struggle  for  existence  on  a  grand  scale.    May  my  successors  always 
this  in  mind,  and  take  rare  that,  when  the  struggle  comes,  we 
d  for  it."*     There  are  man  h  of  this 

feeling  on  the  t  'ontinent,  and  in  all  directions  we  can  see  steps  being 
ngthen  the  technical  and  professional  sides  of  education 
in  order  to  produce  more  skilful  workmen  br  the  industrial  and 
mercial  struggle.     In   nearly  every   pari  of  German  speaking 
Europe  the  literary  studies  in  the  continuation  schools  arc  gradually 
g  ground  to  the  gain  of  the   technical.     The  philanthropic 
idea  of  the  evening  school  or  Continuation  class,  which  has  don< 
mu«  Lflish  education  and  which  m  Scandinavia  has  produced 

People's  High  Schools,"  seems,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  b 
in  German)   and  to  be  giving  place  to  an  industrial  and 
rial  aim.    In  tact  the  continuation  school  is  being  regarded 
re  and  more  as  a  drill  ground  for  the  lower  ranks  of  the  industrial 
and  -ial  army.    The  change  in  this  direction  is  naturally 

<•,  when  once  the  aim  is  clear  and  public  opinio] 
ad  not  to  resist  the  change,  Governments  can  quickly  reorganise 
continuation  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  teaching  directly 
\\  to  the  pupils  and  indirectly  profitable  to  their  employers. 
Unci  difficult  and  much  slower  would  be  the  converse  pro 

ibetituting  a    mure  humane   and    ethical   aim   for  the  pre- 
-trial u  i  i  regal  one  while  at  the  same  time 
reading  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  pupil    Such  a  training 
it    in  the    PeopIe*a   High  Schools   of   Denmark  and 
much    d             npkx    in   its  character   than  what 
is    given    in    the    more  strictly    technical    continuation    schools. 
ir  is  more  dependent  on  spiritual  forees  outside  as  well  as  inside 
school,      It   is   mow  the  personality 
of  the  U                        ilb  thru    technical  proficiency  in  impart- 
ing dexterities  of   hand   or  brain.      Its   beet    result  iore 

difficult  to  analyse      It  cannot  so  easily  l>e  tested  by  examhuitu 
It  is  more  liable  to  \*r  tab   and  sentiment.     But 

est,  it  me<  and  probably  a  much 

need  than  do  the  purely  technical  olassco,  though 

the  latte  o  necessary.    At  present,  however,  the  conflict  of 

moral  aims  is  s<>  acute  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  to  maintain 

well-defined  ethical  purpose  in  continuation  schools. 

he  tradition  already  exists  it  can  be  d  ed,  but  it  is 

hard,  under  present  conditions  of  thought,  to  establish  a  i 

tradition.    Confusion  and  hesitation  seem*  far  the  time,  to  have 


*  (<  trith    Prince   Biavmrck. 

Whitman  (Harper,  1900,)  p. 
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gained  ground  nearly  everywhere.     Consequently  the  way  is*  at 
sent,  open  for  the  rapid  advance  of  any  idea  which  ia  clearly 

•  letined,  evidently  practical,  and  capable  of  general  application. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  demand  for  efficient  technical 
classes  for  young  workpeople  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  movement 
in  favour  of  estahliiihing  audi  classes  is  spreading  all  over  Europe 
and  threatening  for  the  time  to  supersede  the  more  ethical  aim  in 
popular  education.  The  movement  is  naturally  welcomed  and 
aided  by  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress.  For  the  present,  it  is  clearly  doing  a  great  work, 
and  superseding  much  whieh.  lieeause  of  its  inefficiency,  deserved 
to  In;  superseded.     Hut  lite  weakness  of  the  new  movement  IS  OQ 

its  ethical  and  human  side.  It  fails  to  meet  some  of  those  deeper 
needs  which,  in  lite  lung  run,  w&crl  themselves  iriesistiblyt  and 
claim  the  chief  place  in  the  plans  of  all  who  have  to  organise  national 
education.  The  present  tendency  toward*  technical  instruction 
at  any  price  is  probably  only  the  first  phase  of  a  great  educational 
movement.  It  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  a  strong 
reaction  in  favour  of  a  kind  of  education  whieh  takes  more  fully 
into  account  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  men  and  women,  and 
which,  without  sacrificing  industrial  efficiency  to  sentiment,  does 
not  regard  the  me 

'  of  blessed  oonsolatioiii  in  >li*trcu8, 
<  >f  nmnil  strength  and  intellectual  powtr, 
of  joy  in  widest  eomrotmahy  spn 

;is  being  o!  small  account  compered  with  the  elaimn  of  commercial 
profit  and  industrial  buoop 

Europe  ta  filled  with  apprehension  at  ihe  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment of  America     Consequently  great  effortfi  ore  Iming  made  in 

i  l!  ilrimr*'  tO  inrieasi*  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Euwj*\     Thus, 

ror  the  lime,  American  iniluenee  is  turning  a  great  part  ofEuropaaii 
education  in  a  technical  and  utilitarian  direction.  Many  of  the  more 
recent  changes  in  European  education  are  inspired  by  the  ideas 
to  which  Lord  Roeebery  gave  eloquent  expression  in  a  passage  in  his 
Rectorial  address  at  Glasgow  in  November,  1000. 

"Hemamiber  the  conditions:  nations  all  incoming  more  dense  and 
numerous,  and  therefore  more  hungry  and  more  difficult  to  satisfy  ;  nations 
more  and  more  educated  and  intelligent,  more  observant  of  men  other; 

n  it  ions  more  and  mnre  idivr  to  their  substantia)  interests,  and  capable   of 

pursuing  them  ;  nations,  therefore,  increasingly  aware  of  the  vital  naeei 
of  i  healthy,  growing  commerce,  and  fiercely  determined  to  obtain  ii  ; 
KM  more  and  more  civilised,  and  therefore  less  and  less  anxious  fnr  the 
r  of  battle,  bu1  still  ready  ftfen  for  that,  if  it  be  necessary  for  their 
objects.    After  all,  when  ftm  have  reduced  ill  this  to  ita  last  eijiitieinn,  it 

•  mums  m  tbJsv-tbs  keener  end  more  developed  intelligence  of  humanity, 

lutated  by  competition  and  enhanced  by  training.    It  w  with  thai  c 
«•  have  to  struggle  and  to  vie/" 

\n  <nr;in  education,   ]  derives  its  greatest  strength, 

not  from  its  technical  aim,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  ifl  animated 


Questions  <>'  (London  :  A.  L.  Humphreys,  1000),  p.  32, 
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by  au  intense,  and  indeed  religious,  belief  in  the  lightness  of  giving 
to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  community,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equal 
if  making  the  raosl  of  boa  or  her  natural  powers.    This  in  the 
real  the  immense  force  of  kmerican  education.    Territorial 

opportunities  and  other  economic  advantages  may  explain  much 
"f  American  proeperiij  in  industry  and  commerce.     !>ui 
different  ild  have  been  made  of  those  0141011  unities  had  ii 

not  been  for  the  great  work  of  the  American  schools.  And  the 
mural  power  which  animates  the  American  schools  is  the  del 
mination  u  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  their  chance."  The  claims  of 
each  individual  human  being  to  the  best  available  education  are 
regarded  m  undeniable,  and  art1  in  fact  the  moral  basis  of  American 
education.  But  these  claims  are  not  satisfied  by  a  merely  technical 
training.  Some  of  the  highest  kinds  of  technical  training  might 
be  compatible  with  a  degree  of  political  subjection  which  would 
l)e  intolerable  to  the  American  mind.  "  Eaeh  individual  child/' 
Dr,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "is  entitled  to  Ids  tive-fold  in- 
heritance— scientific,    literary,    aesthetic,   institutional*   religious.'* 

part  of  this  inheritance  can  be  denied  to  him  without  endan- 

ing  the  future   welfare  of  the  community      And  pari 

of  the  inheritance  must,  is  some  measure,  be  given  to  him  through 
t  he  schools.  Hence  it  may  perhaps  lie  hoped  that  American  influence 
mi    European    education,  though   for    the    time    predominantly 
I  in  its  results,  will  ultimately  reinforce  the  labours  <>f  those 
much  temporary  disoouragi  1  relieve  that  the  ethical 

and  human  elements  are  by  far  the  mosl  important  in  any  system 

ducation  worthy  of  the  name.    Thus,  American  education  has  a 
douUe  significance  for  Europe.    It  technical 

ning  for  the  masses,  but  at  the  same  time  it  compels  attention 
to  the  fact  that  such  technical  training  must  only  Ijc  a  part  of  the 
education  which  everj  individual  is  to  be  given  abundant  oppos- 
ing. 

The  striking  things  in  American  education  are  not  its  curricula, 
Us  point  of  rie^  and  attitude  of  mind.      Its  aim  is  to  develop 
individuality  through  the  discipline  of  common  schools.    It  derives 
ixtraordinary  influence  from  the  Fervent  faith  which  inspire* 
I  Englishmen  have  little  idea  how  intense  is  the  belief  of  Imeri* 
in  the  necessity  for  the  best  possible  schools  For  the  whole 
inity,    The  strenuous  zeal  winch  American  citizens  show  on 
di  of  public  education  is  wholly  admirable,  and  both  a  sign  and  a 
ce  of  national  strength.   We  have  nothing  like  it  in  this  country, 
II  divided  at  heart  between  the  distrust  of  popular 
in  and  a  convinced  belief  in  its  necessity.  England  has  b 
the  common  home  of  the  two  ideals  which  developed  respectively  into 
different  of  public  education  in  Virginia  and  in  New 

i       New  England  believed  in  common-schools  for  every- 
body, and  made  sacrifices   for  them.    Virginia  believed    in  giving 
an  appropriate  education  to  gentlemen,  but  doubted  the  benefit 
much  book-learning  f<>r  the  moss  of  a  rural  population.    Thia 

t  2 
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view  (for  which,  no  doubt,  there  ia  something  to  be  said,)  was 
brutally  stated  by  Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  shortly  after 
the  Restoration .  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  from  the  Commiaa 
Foreign  Plantations, Cl  What  course  is  taken  about  the  instruct 
the  people  within  your   government  in  the  Christian  rel 
lie  said,  in  1671,  "  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of 
towns  ;  every  man  according  to  his  ability  insli  m  i 
But  I  thank  tlod  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  nut  have  them  these  hundred  years  :   for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,   and 
printing  baa  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  Government  ; 
God  keep  us  from  both/'*     On  the  other  hand,  in  1647  (eleven 
years  after  the  decision  to  found  what  subsequently  became  Harvard 
College),  the  General  Court  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Baj 
passed  the  resolution  which  laid  the  foundation  of  nil  later  school 
laws  in  New  England.  "  It  being  oneehief  point  of  thai  old  dehider, 
Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Seriptures,as  in  former 
times,  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  la 
times  by  persuading  them  from  the  use  of  tongues  that  so  at  last  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by   I 

seining  deceivers,  that  learning  might  not  be  buried 
in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
ting  our  endeavours,— It  is  therefore  ordered  that  ever 

ship  in  this  jurisdiction  alter  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of   fifty   householders,  shall  then  forthwith   appoint   - 
within  their  town  to  teach  all  sorb  childn  to  him 

to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  U»  paid  either  by  the  parents 
Off  masters  of  such  children,  or  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by 
of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  thai  order  the  prudentials  of  the 
i  sh;ill  appoint ;   providing  those  that  -end  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  the; 
taught  for  in  other  toi  !  it  is  forthwith  ordered  that  wl 

town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  100  families  or  householders, 
they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  inslrurt  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  lor  the  nniver 
provided,  that  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  alx>ve 


•  Dr,  Ebie  Clews,   I 
Colon  1899.    (Columbia    I  ni  Contributions 

Philosophy,  Psych  report  of 

tmift,  however,  m  <n  bs  typical  of  "  pinion  in  Virgi 

a  ^  Berkeley  was  writing;   then  three  free  schools  in 

Virginia.    Tei  icf  had  b 

<>f    a    college,    involving    ft    free    reboot      V 
in  "  Bdd  itnonjj  the  Virgiiimnfl  at  an  early  da 

Berkeley  <jf    view  -    w  bii  1: 

lurked  m  lome  Vi  »,  and  which  checked  educational  dtv* 

meat  on  any  systematic  plan.     As  he  himself,  earlier  in  life,  had  helped 

ird  educational  work,  I  raspec!  that  the  report  quoted  in  the 
was  a  grim  and  rather  brutal  joke,  blurted  out    by  an  old    P 
hardening  into  a  stubborn  ant  a  liberal  ideas. 
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one  year,  tin  pad)  town  shall  to  the  next  school 

till  they  shall  perform  this  order."* 

complete  in  nearly  all  respects,  Id  New 
England  the  Puritans  farmed  small  town  communities  and  the 
achn  ;ui  essentia]   port  of  their  teligious  establishment. 

Their  grammar  schools  and  oollege  existed  to  train  up  ministers 
ami  Lg  elders/'     In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand  (to  quote 

Hie  abundant  wild  land,  the  cheap  bond- 
labour,  and  the  yet  cheaper  slave  labour  which  became 
niott  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tempted 
young  provincial  of  the  Chesapeake  Colonies  to  land  owner- 
ship and  that  culture  it]  by  the  bands  of  others  that  had  been 
agea  the  pursuit  of  the  gently  in  the  mother  country.     .     .     . 
The  schools  in  Virginia  were  the  offspring  of  the  law  of  demand 
Ihi  EHJ  town  life,  and  there  was  small 
ensmg  gratuitous  Latin  lo  thriving  tobacco  planters 
intry,  \\                     mch  as  they  were,  were  imported 
read                  .    .    .    The    development   of    large  land-holdings 
an  to  produce  a  class  of  pretty  rich  planters  in  the  last  half  of 
nth  eentury,  who  naturally  wished  to  give  their  sons 

better  advantages  than  they  could  get  in  the  rough  old  iiekl-sel ta 

lie  struggling  free-schools.     Imitating  the  landed  proprietors 
ugland,  these  men  brought  up  their  sons  under  private  tutors."! 
Thus  Xew  England  and  Virginia  repn  ■  \  ^lively  som?  d  the 

tendencies  which  we  in  England  can  still  recognise  in  many  of 
our  towns  as  contrasted  with  many  of  our  country  districts.  T.mes 
have  changed,  the  problems  have  altered,  and  our  population  has 
become  much  more  intermixed  than  it  was  300  years  ago.  But 
-till  discern  the  same  ditterences  in  regard  to  sympathies 
with  different  types  of  j  bun  k  order ;  in  regard  to  the  stress  laid 
on  the  importance  of  education  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ; 
and  in  regard  to  natural  leanings  towards  commercial  pursuits 
or  towards  the  interests  of  country  life.  The  one  finds  its 
unit  in  the  commune  or  municipality;  the  other  in  the 
county  The  one  is  mainly  commercial,  the  other  mainly  agri- 
cultural in  its  sympathies.  The  one  regards  the  public  pro- 
On  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  a  necessary  part  of 
municipal  organisation;  the  other  is  comparatively  casual 
hooling,  laying  more  stress  on  the  education  which  comes 
through  labour,  through  social  intercourse  and  through  the  prac- 
tised observation  of  nature.  The  one  lays  stress  on  all  children 
going  to  the  same  schools  ;  the  other  as  naturally  inclines  to  private 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  landowning  classes.  The  one 
produces  a  high  level  of  intelligence  among  the  middle-class ;  the 

*  Dr.  ESsie   Clews,  Ed\  I  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the 

Colonial    Government^  (Columbia    University.     Contributions     to    Philo- 
sophy,   Psychology,    and    Education)  (New    York:    Macmillau,     l 

■ 

|  Edward  Eggleston,  Transit  of  Civilisation  from  England  to  A  meriea 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (New  York :    Appleton,  1901),  pp.  222-26. 
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other  tends  to  sacrifice  tin*  middle-class  and  to  develop  a  remark- 
able degree  of  culture  and  of  statesmanlike  ability  among  those 
few  of  the  highest  class  who  are  naturally  interested  in  such  mat 

In  America  the  two  ideals   had  room  to  develop  for  nearly  two 

centuries.  The  result  was  that  eaeh  developed  its  characteristic 
eaDCeUeneee  and  defects,  but  that,  in  the  end,  the  Puritan  ideal 
stamped  itself  far  more  deeply  OH  the  national  system  of  education 
I  hail  <lid  its  mure  picturesque  but  less  strenuous  rival      In  England! 

the  two  ideate  have  bad  to  grow  up  together;   like  two  plants 

ti  one  pot;  neither  having  freedom  t<>  expand  into  a  national 

I  h   gaining  much   from  the  other,  though   never 

wholly  coalescing  with  its  opposite.    Hence  the  result   thai  we 

have  no  clear  and   single  aim   in   our    educational     institutions. 
Educationally,  England  is  a  sort  ol  half-way  house  between  Pre 
and  the  United  States-— neither  frankly  democrats  nor  willing 
to  submit  to  organisation  bum  above.    At  itsvornt,  English  educe 
tion  timidly  trims  between  two  opposing  extremes  arid,  aft 

tnodk  and  halfhearted  efforts  at  reform,  sinks  back  into  a  letharg\ 
of  ineffective  oomprombe  :  or  it  crouches  down  between  the  burdens 
el  two  incompatible,  ideals,  lint  <tt  its  best  (which  ifl  ran  1\  reached) 
it  oomee  nearer  to  the  truth  than  does  any  system  in  the  world, 
because  it  is  sensitive  to  the  excellence  both  oi  discipline  and  ol 
freedom,   and    be  lien   it   discards   mere  hall '-hearted  com 

promise,    it    boldly    attempts   to   combine   the    two  ideal.- 
reconcile  contraries,  and  to  hold  together  opposing  but  comple- 
mentary tendencies  in  one  system.     lt  One  advantage  is  as  little 
as  possible  sacrificed  t<>  another,    We  compensate,  we  reconcile, 
we  balance.     We  are  enabled  to  unite,  in  one  0  ■    i    whole, 

the  various  anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are  found 
in  the  minds  ami  alVairs  ol   mete     From  hence  arises  not  an 
rcllcnce  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in  com- 
position/'* 

But,  however  good  from  some  |x>iuls  of  view  is  the  English 
hatred  of  extremes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  lias  greatly  hampered 
us  at  all  periods  when  swift  and  learrhing  reform  ha-  been  rend 
necessary  through  the  rise  of  new  serial  conditions  or  through 
the  pressure  of  foreign  rivalry.  The  Americans  and  the  Prussians 
have  eaeh  hid  an  easier  task  They  have  eaeh  taken  one  of  two 
>  learlv  marked  alternative  policies,  and  ha\e  succeeded  ineffectively 
sing  it  home.  Each  has  sacrificed  a  good  deal  that  we  have 
kept.  But,  on  the  ether  hand,  Bach  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  well-defined  educational  policy,  while  we  have  long  faltered 
between  two  conflicting  aims.  The  result  is  that  both  Prussia 
and  America  possess  s  system  of  schools  which  stands  out  promi- 
nently and  unmistakably  among  all  other  public  institutions. 
A  Prussian  or  an  American  is  as  proud  of  his  school  system  as  we 
are  of  our  Navy  Few  Englishmen,  cm  the  other  hand,  could 
give  an  accurate  account  of  the  kinds  of  school  wliich  provide  the 

•  Burk  iom  on  tin  L\  ranee.  1790* 
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tauiufarious  types  of  English  education.  Ami  it  i  ist  be  adnntted 
that  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  have  but  *i  taint  interest  in 
public  education  and  but  a  faint  belief  in  the  value  of  tlie  work 
of  elementary  gehooh*  Oil  the  other  hand,  a  well-informer  I 
American  writer  has  recently  observed  that  u  education  is  the 
thing  in  which  the  American  people  believe  without  reserve,  and 
to  which  they  are  without  reserve  committed.  Indeed  1  some 
times  think  that  the  necessity  of  education  is  the  only  settled  article 
in  the  shifting  and  confused  social  and  moral  creed  of  America."* 
The  spirit  which  animates  American  education  at  the  present 
time  is  well  shown  in  the  M  Declaration  of  Principles  "  adopted 
by  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  at 
its  meeting  held  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  July,  1900,  This  do 
from  which  extracts  are  given  below,  was  signed  by  Proleeeor 
Nicholas  MniTay  Butler  of  New  York,  Pmrident  Harper  <>f <  Chicago, 
rreeidenl  Th  wing  of  Western  Hesei*ve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  other  distinguished  leaders  of  American  education. 

"The  common  ncbool  i>  the  highest  hem  of  the  nation.  In  developing 
character,  in  training  intelligence,  in  drawing  information,  it*  inflw 
ia  incalculable.  In  la^t  report  the  common  school  reals  nut  upon  statute?) 
support,  but  upon  the  cun  vie  lions  and  affections  of  tin  American  peoste. 
It  seeks  not  to  cast  the  youth  of  the  country  in  a  common  mould,  hut  rather 
to  afford  free  play  for  individuality  and  fur  local  needs  and  lime,  while 
keeping  steadily  in  view  the  common  pUfpoee  of  aD  education.     Jn  ttttt 

ect  it  coufi  ur  political  ideals  and  to  our  political  orgeiiisali 

\vhk*h  hind  together  self-governing  states  in  a  nation,  wherein  each  locality 
must  bear  the  responsibility  far  those  things  which  most  concern  its  welfare 
and  its  comfort.  A  safe  motto  f*»r  the.  school  as  fur  I  be  state  is:  '  In 
essentials,  unity  ;  in  non-esstntiak,  libektv  ;   in  all  tkinas%  <  BAHfTY. 

\  democracy  provides  for  the  education  of  all  its  children.  To  regard 
the  common  schools  as  schools  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  less  well to-du, 
and  to  treat  them  as  such,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  Hon  at  their  efficiency  and 
at  democratic  institutions  ;  it  is  to  build  up  elasfl  distinctions  which  have 
no  proper  place  on  American  soil.  The  purpose  of  the  American  common 
school  is  to  attract  and  to  instruct  the  rjch,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  and 
to  educate  the  poor.  Within  its  walls  American  citizens  are  made,  and 
no  person  can  safely  l>e  ewlnded  from  its  ttcuefits. 

note  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  est  of  provision  for  edeq 

tidary  and  higher  education,  as  well  us  (be  tecniiisali  industrial,  and 
iat    traiuiii  ionaJ   prosperity    and  our   economic    welfare 

in  the  jrears  to  come  will  depend  in  no  small  upon  the  trained 

*kill  of  iMir   people,  ;»^  m  II  as  ujxm  their  inventivi m^»  their  pen 
and  their  general  information, 

"  Everj  ul  thrown  about  the  prafetsiba  of  teaching)  and  everj 

provision  for  its  proper  compensation,  dm  our  cordial  approval.    Proper 
Standards-- both  general  and  professional— fur  entrance  upon  the   » 
of  instruction,  security  of  tenure,  decent  salaries,  and  a  systematic  pen 
system,  are  indispensable  if  the  schooU  are  to  attract  and  to  hold  th 

i  best  men  and  women  of  the  I  nited  States  ;  and  the  nation  can  afft  i  d 
to  place  its  children  in  the  care  of  none  but  the  best. 

"  We  welcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  odlegei  and  scientific  schools 
Kiperate  in  formulating  and  udminirtfrinfl  the  requirements  I 

'  Prof,  John  Dewey,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Educational  Am 
June,  (901,  p.  29. 
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sion  to  their  several  courses  of  instruction  and  we  rejoice  that  this  asso- 
ciation has  consistently  thrown  its  influence  in  favour  of  this  policy, 
has  indicated  Low,  in  our  judgment,  it  may  l»-  l>e-t  ba  entered  upon*     We 

in  t  his  movement  a  molt  important  step  towards 
which  now  real  upon  00  many  secondary  scb  dent  that 

only  good  results  will  follow  its  success. 

"The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  by  the  char;». 

the  intellectual  power  of  its  pupils,  and  not  by  their  abuil 
of  technical  testa.    The  place  of  the  formal  ex  Limitation  in  education  is 
distinctly subordinate    to  that  of  teaching  and  it>  ON  M  the  sole  test  of 
ring  ifl  unjustifiable, 

"  W.    renew  our  pledge  to  carry  OH  the  work  of  education  entr 
us  in  a  spirit  which  shall  l>e  not  u  and  non-political,  but 

which  shrill   i--.--.nl  with  tin/  high  rrf  our  national  life  and  *  ! 

Willi  i!i<'  continued  and  effective  I  public  opinion  and  of  the  l 

the  work  of  1  lie  schools,  higher  and  lower  alike,  we  shall  enter  . 
the  new  century  with  the  Ugh  hope  horn  of  -  I  experience  ana  of 

perfei-r.  confidence  10  American  politics  and  instil 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  To  held  Eu 

March,  1901j  B  number  of  interesting  pa 

cussed  on  the  general  topic  "  The  People  and  the  Schools,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  present  attitude  of  public  opinion  1 
the  educat  ion  given  i  n  t  he  acabi  icda  and  colleges  of  1 1  ie  V  nited  States.  • 
The  first  paper,  read  by  Miss  Shute,  began  as  follows  : — 

"  In  reply  to  the  question,  *  Are  the  what  the  people  wi 

them  to  do  I1  it  would  be  perfectly  justi£iabl<  No,  and,  what  is 

more,  fchej  never  have  done  and  never  will  do  H  bat  the  people  want,"     And 
it  would  be  equally  justifiable  to  say,  *  Yes,  for  public  opinion  deter  mi 
what    the  schools  shall    be;    the  schools  are  a  mere  reflect  inn  of   puMk 
opinion/    Neither  of  these  answers,  however,  satisfies  the  candid  ques- 

1  ■,     He  is  aware  of  an  atmosphere  of  discontent,  a  murnm 
approval— -more  or  leas  subdued— and  if  be  is  a  practical  person  and  not  a 

observer  of  men  and  things,  he  takes  no 
templatmg  the  inconsisttn  >ple  ;    but  desires  to  know  who 

feels  this  discontent,  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  what  causes  it,  ami  h< 
is  to  be  allayed. 

,#  E  HI  of  discontent  with  the  schools  and  what  they  are  doi 

are  confined  to  no  one  class  of  people.     From  tin   wealthy  taxpayer  who 
helps  support  the  public  schools,  although  his  children  do  not  attend  II 
to  thr  [11  in  whose  children  enjoy  the  blessings  of  public  education, 

contribute!  practically  nothing  to  its  support;    from  the  honest  and 
fair-minded  reformer  to  the  fashionable  dabbler  in  social  problems;   f» 
the  director  of  targe  enterprises  to  the  employer  of  the  errand  1  -■• 
the  experienced  and  able  superintendent  to  the  m<  D   the 

teaching  force,  comes  bhfl  voice  of  complaint  and  adverse  criticism.     1 
would  oot,  however,  give  the  impression  that  the  general  attitud 
tin-  Schools  is  hostile  ;    I  beHeVfl  thai  were  the  adverse  and  fa 

le  for  what  the  m 
er  tin  discontent  caused  by  what  they  fail  to 

Miss  Shute's  experience  is  that  u  the  severeet  criticism  comes  from 
two  classes  of  people— those  who  know  the  schools  least,  the  super- 
ficial meddlers  in  public  matters  ;  and  those  who  know  them  best, 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  honest  students  of  education     The 


•  The   papers  are  given  in  full  in  the  "  Educational   Review"   (New 
York),  May,  1901  (London:  J.  M-  Dent),  aud  1  have  taken  the  feller* 
extracts  from  that  source. 
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great  general  public  takes  a  more  lenient  attitude.  .  .  .  The 
assertions  of  those  who  know  the  schools  best,  severe  as  they  often 
are,  are  likely  to  be  specific  and  discriminating,  and  are  often  coupled 
with  equally  warm  praise/ ' 

She  proceeds  to  mention  three  typical  complaints.  The  first  is 
that  "  the  schools  are  not  so  thorough  as  they  were."  This  is  often 
said  by  people  who  measure  educational  progress  by  the  children's 
skill  in  reeling  off  lists  of  dates,  geographical  facts,  grammar  rules, 
etc.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  basis  for  the  criticism  the  latter  may  be 
safely  disregarded.  Gymnastics  of  the  memory  are  not  education. 
But,  secondly,  Miss  Shute  continues,  "lam  forced  to  believe  that 
many  people  do  s  e  a  deterioration  in  the  great  ma  s  of  school 
children  so  far  as  independent  power  is  concerned."  Thirdly,  she 
refers  to  the  charge  that  the  schools  do  not  sufficiently  prepare  the 
children  for  life.  The  two  first  criticisms,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any 
solid  justification,  hinge  on  two  important  points  ;  (1)  that  on  the 
average  the  homes  do  less  than  they  did  a  generation  or  two  ago  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  obedience,  self-denial,  and  self-control ;  (2)  that 
there  has  been,  in  our  educational  ideas  and  practice,  a  reaction 
from  excessive  formalism  and  severity,  and  in  some  cases  a  tendency 
to  sacrifice  mental  discipline  to  variety  of  intellectual  interest.  In 
other  words,  the  chief  cause  of  the  weakening  of  those  influences 
which  invigorate  character  lies  outside  the  school,  and  is  part  of  that 
larger  movement  of  thought  and  change  (ethical  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual) which  marks  a  revolt  against  the  too  rigid  discipline  of  former 
times. 

"  Many  causes,"  writes  Miss  Shute,  *'  conspire  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  deterioration  :  the  fact  that  the  schools  draw  an  increasing  number 
of  pupils  from  homes  of  a  different  type,  homes  of  extreme  illiteracy,  of  no 
traditions  worth  the  name,  and  of  low  moral  ideals ;  the  conditions  of 
crowded  city  life  as  compared  with  the  freer  and  more  responsible  life  of 
the  country  or  provincial  town  ;  the  greater  leniency  in  all  home  discipline, 
and  the  excessive  indulgence  of  children  in  many  homes — all  these  ele- 
ments should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  question  of  deteriora- 
tion. .  .  .  Indeed,  if  it  is  true  that  the  home  does  less  to  encourage 
this  spirit  than  it  did  a  generation  or  two  ago,  the  greater  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  in  this  regard  ;  but  surely  this  does  not  mean 
culpability  on  the  part  of  the  school.  It  means  that  the  school  has  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  not  dictated  it,  and  that  it  must  work  unremittingly 
to  counteract  it.  A  close  student  of  the  times  who  is  familiar  with  both 
the  homes  and  the  schools  is  inclined  to  marvel  that  the  schools  have  not 
succumbed  more  completely  to  the  spirit  of  indulgence  towards  children 
which  has  marked  the  home  training  of  people  of  my  own  generation  and 
of  the  generation  succeeding  my  own.  I  believe  that  with  many  a  child 
the  school,  with  its  orderly  discipline  and  definite  demands,  is  the  saving 
influence.  The  mother  of  a  child  of  six  helplessly  remarked  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  '  I  wish  that  Tommy  would  go  to  bed  earlier,'  but  I  have  seen 
that  same  Tommy  buckle  down  to  his  task  in  school  and  learn  thereby 
something  of  the  joy  of  achievement  and  of  the  dignity  of  obedience  to 
law.    We  could  multiply  instances  of  this  sort  indefinitely." 

Miss  Shute  goes  on  to  observe :  — 
41  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  people,  more  or  less  consciously. 
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want  the  sr bonis  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  robust  type  of  character,  and 
that  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  what  the  schools  are  doing  in  this 
respect,  I  can  only  say  th.it  the  schools  are  no  better  satisfied  with  what 
the  people  are  doing,  and  that  not  until  parents*  teachers,  employers,  and 
critics  of  the  schools  develop  a  more  consistent  notion  of  what  a  child's 
responsibility  should  be,  or  a  mure  intelligent  notion  M  to  the  motives 
thai  have  caused  human  beings  in  all  ages  to  struggle  and  to  succeed,  can 
the  schools  satisfy  nlhcr  the  people  or  themselves." 

Bui,  in  a  measure,  a  change  of  point  of  view  within  the  school  has 
affected  the  character  of  some  of  the  pupils.    Miss  Shute  writes  :  — 

"  The   main  causes  of  this  regrettable  condition— so  far  as  it  exists— 

It. ,   I  beUevej  Outside  of  the  schools;    nevertheless,  it  would  be  uncandid 

bo  den}  that,  in  the  reaction  against  formalism  and  arbitrary  control,  the 

•I  bat  too  often  made  the  mistake  of  substituting  entertainment  for 

i [iii  coiapsffing  interest  that  secures  the  moat  effective  kind  of  work." 

1  ii  regard  to  the  third  criticism — that  the  schools  do  not  sufficiently 
prepare  the  children  for  life,  Miss  Shute  writes  an  follows  :— 

M  The    charge— thai     the    schools    do    not    prepare    for    life—  plainly 

originates  in  a  definite  ideal,  an  ideal  to  this  case  which  is  either  broadlj 

r  stricUy  practical,  or  frankly  mercenary,  according  to  the 

individual  conception  of  what  life  is,     I  think  that,  with  one  exception, 

1 1ds  charge  is  coupled  less  often  than  the  other  wMl  the  assertion  that  the 

schools  have  deteriorated    Thai  one  exception  is  in  the  matter  of  certain 

t  phases  of  preparation,  notably  arithmetic  and  spelling.     We  are  all 

familiar  with  the  statement  thai  the  present  generation  is  totally  unable 

to  spell.     It  b  true  that  there  is  e  great  deal  of  bad  spelling,  and  I  am  con 

\  im-ed  thai  spelling  might  be  begun  earlier  and  that  it  should  receive  n 

attention,  although  I  would  not  for  one  moment  have  our  schools  return 

to  the  laborious  old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  by  means 

I  think  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  inaccurate  spelling 

(  a  distinctly  modern  iniquity  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  school 

board  *>f  Boston  gave  a  written  exa initiation  some  sixty  years  ago  that 

le  1  them  to  comment  with  severity  upon  the  spelling  of  the  pupils  in  the 

public  schools;     We  forget,  too,  that  many  of  the  children  who  now  enter 

our  high  schools  are  from  illiterate  homes,  and  have  never  been  in  the  habit 

of  seeing  and  using  books  outside  of  schools,  so  that  the  wonder  is  that 

they  spell  as  well  as  they  da 

M  In  the  main,  however,  this  charge  makea  no  comparison  between  the 
schools  of  the  past  and  present.  It  merely  deplores  the  fact  that  the  schools 
are  not  preparing  children  for  life.  The  philosopher,  who  regards  with 
profound  pity  the  great  majority  <>f  mankind  losing  much  that  makes 
life  precious  because  their  early  training  did  not  open  their  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world;  the  business  man,  who  complains  that  the  young 
people  whom  lie  employs  are  inaccurate  and  heedless  and  unintelligent ; 
and  the  disappointed  parent,  whose  grievance  is  that  his  child  is  not  equipped 
hy  the  school  with  a  definite  means  of  support,  are  all  making  the  same 
criticism,  for  they  are  all  saying  that,  when  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
actual  world  present  themselves,  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting, 

**  The  men  who  tiave  helped  us  in  recent  years  to  see  more  clearly  what 
education  is— among  them  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Butler,  Mr.  Hanus,  and  Dr. 
l>,  wey— have  kept  constantly  before  us  the  true  ideal  of  the  school,  and 
consequently  the  only  reliable  foundation  for  the  organisation  of  studies, 
and  the  one  sound  basis  of  criticism— that  is,  the  correlation  of  the  school 
with  life,     I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  a  distinctly  new  ideal,  but 
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»4  population,  ittul  from  $1*1.20  to  £18.86  for  each  pupil  en- 
.»*11W  "♦  Wv  iu  Kugland  havo,  iin  a  rule,  but  a  faint  conception 
i»J  iliu  luU»m\  utU'twl,  conlidonoo,  and  money-aid  which  Americans 
luvu*U.  *u.vl  \\\W\\\\  to  luvitili.  on  thoir  public  schools.  (3)  The  third 
*  iuti.|M4tmt  in  wluoh  tho  mulor  in  1«h1  is  that  the  causes  of  unrest  in 

\imu4wu  mluoittioit  mi*  othiwil  iiiul  social,  not  merely  administra- 
tive \*v\li$\%l\H\\  or  tvom»tuu\  Amorican  conditions  vary  greatly 
Uum  IMIUU  wMtditKttm  and  Mill  moro  from  the  conditions  which 
^v\^l  \mv  Uu*  I  Whiwttl  of  Kuiv|hv  But  thorn,  as  here  and  else- 
\\b\mv  Uw  wlmMilumat  invUom  in  at  bottom  a  social  and  ethical 
oH«bl^M«  \W\\w  tU  *\\\\\\>\\[\\\i\\%y  iuUn\*t.  and  its  extreme 
tioU\-Mb\  Moiv  b\i^»U*  ol  or&itut>uUou  is  not  iu  itsolf  a  sign  of  pro- 
!,»•,•*•  \»»  i*l  ^bi\-.\h^n,il  oUi\-HM»c\  Tboiv  aiv  many  Americans  who, 
u*ib  \\\*i\\  ns.ww  »*^»vi  \W  &\\\k\\\A  \\vk\\*\n\\Vi\\\\\\  both  in  library 
ttu'l  iu  \^lui^u^uil  ^huuuHttalK»u,  v»l  i ho  otdor  form  of  leisured 
»tuit  u.u^ud  ^-tvlumtu)'-  U\ii  i ho  IwuUm*  of  American  education 
U.i \ i.  ii-n  laiiiiiw-il  itu^ik  pM\aio  lowmv  for  any  lower  reason  than 
thv   iu4'ii,uuo  i-all  of    public  duty.     What   is  going  forward  in 

\mair.i  i:i  u  Uoivo  ati  ugglo  between  two  contending  forces  and 
idr-ilii  uf  life.  The  victory  of  the  nobler  influences  depends  in 
groat  measure  ou  what  is  made  of  American  education  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  Among  the  best  antidotes  to  materialism 
and  seliishness  in  a  commercial  community  are  idealism  and  self- 
aacritico  in  the  schools.  A  business-like  idealism  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  American  education  at  its  best.  This  combination 
of  two  great  qualities  will  protect  the  schools  from  the  dangers  of 
vulgar  utilitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  undue  excitement, 
superficiality,  and  self-advertisement  on  the  other. 


The  cross-currents  of  educational  tendency  are  wont  to  meet  in 
the  secondary  school.  It  is  the  secondary  school  rather  than  the 
elementary  school  which  is  the  focus  of  the  difficulties  now  most 
pressing  in  national  education.  This  is  true  of  America  as  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  The  Dean  of  Teachers  College 
in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  recently  written :  "  In  the 
field  of  education  there  are  no  problems  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  school.  What  is  the 
aim  of  secondary  education?  What  is  its  function  in  modern 
society  ?  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  Such  questions  as 
these  come  to  every  secondary  teacher,  and  demand  an  answer."  f 

But  secondary  education  in  America  has  Jiad  a  long  history, 
and  the  present  difficulties  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 


#  Address  on  th^Jytatus  of  Education  at  tJw  Close  of  the  Century,  delivered 
at  the  Chicago  flawing  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  lulucational  Association  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  February,  1900. 
(Report  of  Proceedings,  p.  195.) 

t  Dr.  Russell.  Editor's  Preface  to  Bennett  and  Bristol's  The  Teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School    (Longmans,  1901),  page  x. 
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past.  Professor  Ellsworth  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California, 
in  the  account  of  secondary  education  in  America  which  he  con- 
tributed to  Frofessor  Muiray  Butler's  Monographs  on  Education 
in  the  United  States,*  shows  that  American  secondary  education 
has  passed  through  three  stages  of  development : — first,  "  the 
colonial  period  with  its  Latin  Grammar  schools ;  secondly,  the 
period  extending  from  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  during  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  solve 
the  problem  of  American  secondary  education  by  means  of  the 
so-called  academy ;  and  thirdly,  the  succeeding  period  down  to  the 
present  time  chiefly  characterised  by  the  upgrowth  of  public  high- 
schools."  In  the  earlier  days  "  the  grammar  schools  and  colleges 
were  intended  especially  for  the  directive  and  professional  classes. 
They  had  little,  if  any,  connect  ion  with  such  elementary  schools 
as  there  were.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  middle  grade  of  school 
answering  to  the  needs  of  a  middle  class  in  society.  And  for  girls 
there  was  no  provision  whatever  beyond  occasional  instruction 
in  the  merest  rudiments  of  learning.  In  the  colleges  the  ecclesi 
astical  spirit  and  purpose  were  paramount.  The  students  were 
for  the  most  part  preparing  for  the  clerical  vocation  in  some  one 
of  the  Protestant  denominations.  .  .  .  The  grammar  schools  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  selective  function,  discovering  latent  capacity  for  the 
higher  studies  and  starting  talented  youth  on  the  way  to  college. 
Those  who  showed  capacity  of  a  lower  grade  or  of  a  different  sort 
semn  to  have  received  but  little  attention  or  encouragement  in 
the  schools  of  that  day."f  The  instruction  given  in  these  schools 
followed  the  old  medireval  tradition  inherited  from  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  the  secondary  schools  varied  much  in  the  different  colonies, 
but  the  scheme  of  instruction  was  similar  in  all.J  The  keynote  of 
the  studies  was  struck  in  President  Chauncy's  Commencement 
Sermon,  preached  in  Massachusetts  in  1655  : — "  In  cities  and 
greater  towns  schools  should  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  Hebrew  also,  which  ought  to  l>e  had  in  great  account  with  us 
for  the  Old  Testament's  sake.,?li  In  fact,  the  essential  purpose  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  New  England  was  to  train 
ministers  of  religion,  and  incidentally  those  who  would  recruit 
the  other  learned  professions.  But,  as  the  revolutionary  ])eriod 
drew  near,  "  governmental  and  ecclesiastical  interests  drew  apart 
and  the  position  of  educational  institutions  was  disturbed."!  The 
development  of  colonial  life  had  given  rise  to  an  urgent  need  for  a 
more  practical  and  modern  education.  Just  as  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  so  in  America,  we  can  see  at  this  period  the  rise  of 


*  Prepared  for  the  Faris  Exhibition,  1900.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lyon 
and  CotnjKiny,  Albany,  N  Y.     Vol.  I.  pp.  143  et  se</. 

t  Ibid.  **- 

I  E.  Eggleston,  The  Transit  of  Civilisation.  Chapter  on  the  "  Tradition 
of  Education." 

I  Ibid.  p.  265. 

IE.  E.  Brown.    Op.  cit.  p.  147* 
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that  educational  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Realsehulen  and  of  the  "  modern  sides  "  in  secondary 
schools.  Moreover  there  was  a  secularising  tendency  in  education! 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  a  commercial  training  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  middle  class,  Those  who  felt  in  sympathy  with 
tho  new  movement  were  abo  in  sympathy  with  the  Nonconformist 
minority  in  England  The  tatter,  under  lite  difficult  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  other  slat 
the  Restoration,  had  endeavoured  to  keep  aEgat  the  lamp  of  learning, 
and  at  the  same  I  tpj  Jy  1 1  -  the  young  people  of  their  connexion 

a  more  modern  training,  in  those  Dissenting  Academies  "  which 
rendered  an  indispensable  service  to  English  education  throughout 
tho  eighteenth  century,  ft  is  Datura]  therefore  that  the  naine 
"  Academy  "  should  have  been  attached  to  the  new  type  of  secon- 
dary school  which  arose  in  America.  These  academies,  like  their 
English  counterparts,  were  for  the  most  part  established  by  funds 
privately  subscribed  fur  the  purpose  and  were  under  the  control 
of  boards  of  trustees*  Their  curriculum  was  far  wider  than  that 
ol  the  old  grammar  sohoobj  ntion  to  hist< 

to  Engli  and  literature,  and  to  mathematics  as  \\ell  as 

to  I  'ural    philosophy   was  a    favourite   subject.  .  .  . 

Geography  was  also  taught.  .         French  was  -,rht; 

more  rarely  German.  In  the  better  academies  the  Latin  and  Greek 
lane;  till  constituted  the  substantial  oore  of  the  instruction 

offered/*!  The  influence  of  theee  academies  is  still  strong  in 
American  education     But,  after  tie-  close  of  the  revokttionarj 

;  Lovemant  began  for  tl  tion<  4  sect  mdary 

education.    In   Now  Fork  State,  ffrenrh  u  Encyclopaedia  "  influ* 

prevailed,  and  thelfUhiveraity©f  the  8t  w  York 

still  miveraity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  th<  but  the 

State  organisation  which  nded  to  comprehend  all  the  public 

mdary  and  higher  education  in  the  State.    Just  as  the  traveller 
in  the  Eastern  States  of  America  seaa  in  the  architecture  of  the 
public  buildings  a  stratum  of  French  influence  overlying  the  earlier 
turn  of  *>:uiy  colonial  taste,  so  fitao  in  educational  organisati 

ber  the  revolutionary  war  s  natural  outburst  of  French 

influence  which  i  distinguishable  from  the  earlier  tradit 

French   influence  showed   itself  in  the  strong   n<  against 

privately-governe  dary  schools,  wd  in  the  desire  to  open  up 

d  higher  education  to  the  whole  people  by  bringing 
at]  schools  under  the  direct  and  exclusive  oontro!  of  the  State  govern- 
ment.   Democracy  and  S  |  together  hand  in  hand* 

n   fuller    pr,  i 

to  thee,  em  li   Revolutionary  thinkers 

than  has  France  herself.     In    France,  tin  lion 


B.  Brown,    Qpt  ci\ 
t  Md  p.  i  tm  here  descrlbod  h 

\[  of  the  1 1  lane}. 
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of  u  the  University"  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  primary  ami 
the  secondary  schools.  But  in  the  United  States  the  stream  of 
educational  democracy  was  irresistible.  At  one  time  it  threatened 
to  submerge  the  institutions  of  an  earlier  type  ami  to  destroy  Un- 
incorporated rights  of  the  endowed  academy.  Rul  the  tTnited 
States  Supreme  Court  resisted  this  tendency,*  and  the  new  City  (or 
State)  "High  Schools"  (the  name  appears  to  have  bees  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh)!  grew  up  ;is  a 
supplement  to  the  academies,  not  in  exclusive  substitution  for  them. 
The  essential  point  of  difference,  however,  bei  ween  t  lie  high  schools 
and  the  old  academies  wan  thai  the  former  were  a  direr t  out- 
vth  of  the  element, iry  Hchools,  while  the  latter  had  tint  beet] 
organised  at  all.  Por  a  long  time  the  high  schools 
waxed  and  the  academies  waned.  Many  of  the  older  grammar 
schools  and  academies  were  convert ed  into  high  schools  and  brought 
under  direct  State  or  municipal  control  The  high  schools  naturally 
diverted  e  certain  part  of  the  supply  which  would  otherwise  1 
gone  to  the  academies.  Those  of  the  hitter  which  survived  became 
all  the  more  efficient  through  the  struggle,  and  "laid  more  and 
mure  stress  on  their  function  of  preparing  for  college  life/1  But 
it  is  the  high  school  which  represents  what  we  in  Europe  regard 
a*  the  characteristically  democratic  development  of  American 
secondary  education,  especially  in  the  Wert.  An  English  observer 
is  well  aware  how  easily  he  may  misjuge  Admeriran  conditions, 
hut  I  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  "grammar  grades'9  in  the  primary  schools,  the.  intd* 
factual  work  of  the  high  schools  is  at  present,  as  a  rule,  less  saiis- 
<>vy  than  that  of  other  parte  of  America]]  education.  Intellectual 
standards  are  \eiy  Ear  from  being  the  only  thing  of  importance 
in  education,  and  an  English  student  heartily  admires  the  puhlic 
spirit  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  have  produced  the  new 
"High  School"  system  in  America,  But  it  appears  to  him  t 
intellectual  efficiency  has  been  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  desire 
to  cater  for  the  aivraye  boy  and  girl  who  come  from  the  prim 
school.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  of  late  there  has 
been  a  certain  reversion  in  American  opinion  to  the  earlier 
ideas.  "In  recent  years,'*  writes  Professor  Iv  E.  Brown,  "the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  rise  of  new  social  distinctions,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  colourless  religious  character  of  the  high  schools  and 
many  other  causes,  have  caused  a  new  demand  for  such  schools — 
(i.c,  schools  of  the  *  academy  '  type  not  under  direct  puUlG 
management)— to  arise.  They  prepare  for  college,  but  do  not 
in  general  look  upon  this  as  their  sole  function.  They  are  recognised 
as  constituting  a  highly  important  part  of  American  provki 
for  public  education.  While  the  high  schools  are  for  day  pupils 
only,  the  academies  are  generally  lxiarding-achools.  They  afford 
favourable  ground  for  the  deep  rooting  and  vigorous  growth  of 
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culture  and  Bchokrohip,  The  mora  famous  of  them  draw  students 
from  long  distances,  and  accordingly  exercise  a  widespread 
influence  upon  American  educational  standard 

Tb  id  (and,  under  different  con- 

ons,  in  Prance)  t  m  against  the  id* 

Governmental  or  municipal  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  as 
education.   Qreater  e  duration 

which  are  ethical  rather  than 

that  instruction  tall  pari  of  education  and  that  it 

be  actually  injurious  intermixed  with  a  due  proportion 

of  other  kinds  of  braining.     ;  [rowing  perception  of 

value  of  corporate  life 

concentrated  influence  wliich  h  larding  scht 

the  mind  and  character  and  sympathies  of  a   pupil.     Homes  are 

often  distracted  and  over  busy.    There  is  a  difficulty  in  restoring 

the  quiet,  regular  influence  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  home  life, 

nts  are  beginning  to  desire  for  their  children  educational 

ins  iu   which   the  mind  and   chfi  form  themse! 

und<  set  of  influences.     Moreover  there  is  a  growing 

conviction  tl.  education  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 

the  world,  and  that  the  conditions  tA  direct  puttie  management, 

on  b  somewhat  not 

favourable  to  tin*  growth  of  the  best  kinds  of  educational 

ice  or  always  compatible  with  the  supply  of  the  most  costly  and 

valuable  aorta  of  moral  and  mental  training.   But  let  us  not  mistake 

icism  for  reaction.    The  main  \merican  educational 

progress  runs  more  fully  than  ever  in  the  channel  of  public  control. 

Public  i  of  national  education  tfl  more  than  ever  the 

root  principle  ity  in  educational  matters-    But 

it  movement  of  thought   going  on  a 

t  is  the  l>est  kind  of  public  managt  ad  a  clear  perception 

t  lie  problem  of  direct  popular  control  in  education  is  a  Ear  more 
lex    and   difficult  problem   than  many  0 
advfl  educational  democracy  used  to  realise.  Perhaps  the  final 

result  will  he  an  Bnfc  to  differ,  and  B  put  up  \ 

thai  ich  permits  all  kinds  of  schools, 

all  kinds  of  educational  influence,  and  all  lands  of  educational 
managemenl  to  co-exist^  provided  that  one  and  all  are  in  wme 
direct  relation  to  the  State,  and  that  one  And  all  i  by 

an  inter-  i  culture,  moral  progress*  and 

ity.    Education  c  er  be  left  wholly  to  pn 

ni  individual  initiative.    Hie  community  has  F;ir  loo  1. 
ke  in  tl  responsibility  for  the  welfare 

efficiency  of  the  schools     But  nearly  everything  point! 
the  dividual  enthusiasm,  and  the 

many  forms  of  able  elements  in  any 

of  national  education  worthy  of  the  name,    Xo  kind  of 
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administrative   monopoly    < an   ever   be  sensitive   enough   t<. 
deeper  and   ever  changing   needs  of   national   life,    Educational 
problems  necessarily  involve  questions  in  regard  to  which  neither 
tbeState,nora  transient  majority  of  \  oy  particular  diata 

nor  any  one  spiritual  society,  can  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  Rett 
the    last   word,     What   is    needed  is  some  combination  of  St 

t,of  local  patriotism,  of  religious  influence,  and  of  freedom 
fur  individual  initiative.    But  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 

such  a  combination  with  doe  regard  to  the  rifling  standard 
uf  efficiency  and  bo  the  claims  of  economy .  Ami  even  when  attained, 
the  combination  would  require  incessant  readjustment.  Moreover 
its  stability  would  always  lie  endangered  by  the  growth  of  any 
desire  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  monopoly. 


In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  vi  Education  at  the  close  of  the 
Century,"  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Supi 
tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  in  February, 
1900,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Pniveraitj  touohed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  on  "  throe  or  four  nf  the  leading  fettturee  of  educe 
tional  progress  "  in  America,  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
lury.    The  fact  that,  with  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  Br.  Nicholas 
ray  Butler,  President  Eliot  has  himself  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  educational  reform  in  America,  makes  his 
summary  of  the  movement  especially  valuable   and    interest- 

speaks  from  close  personal  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  the  move 
fuent  which  has  done  so  much  to  adjust  American  education  l<» 
the  new  needs  of  the  time. 

"Tin*  Hist  great  movement  of  reform  was  the  Introduction  of  freedom 
in  choice  of  studies     titsi  in  universities  nr  colleges,  ;nul  later  in  sch 

f  other  large  educational  movements,  this  change  proceeded  from 
new  conditions  entirely  outside  of  the  proper  realm  of  education.    It  pn>- 
ceeded  from  the  wonderful  development  of  new  knowledges  which  tiMik 
place  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  accompanied  by  the  dlSCC 
of  new  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  investigation.    These  new  know 
sand  new  methods  of  inquiry  commanded  public  attention,  and  created 
demand  that  youth  should  he  instructed  in  them.    The 
managers  of  education  positively  haw  had  ao  option  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  some  sort  of  elective  system.    Tin  y  have  been  compelled 
-traduce  it.    A  limited  electn  Sxrt  introduced  into  Harvard 

age  in  182Q  during  the  administration  of  President  .Ionian  Quim 

hit  came  late  to  an  educational  post,  having  previously  been  a 
*s  and  mayor  of  Boston,     His  tv  on  in  the 

icy  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importai  election  bf  studies 

hm  they  tried  to  extinguish  the  system  in  Harvard  College.    Tli 
of  these  presidents  put  on  record  in  his  own  reports  hifl  failure  cnmpl 
ctinguish  the  system,  and  gave  the  tor  the  failure  -nam 

incoming  of  such  a  number  of  new  sciences  and  of  m  v  hical 

practical  intellectual  n  hat  it  was  impossible 

j ne  of  studies  in  the  college  to  the  tied  liberal 

Thus  then  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  second  half  of  0tn 
tury  in  public  education  was  fore.  i  miniatratiooi  from  without. 

They  had  no  i  hey  rnusi  the  Student  freedom  in  chov 
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atud>  ;  and  they  must  so  specialise  tin  teaching  thai  the  professor  should 
have  freedom  to  develop  throughout  ;tll  his  career  the  teaching  of  a  single 
topic.    ... 

have  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
election  ol  They  think  of  it  chiefly  as  a  questionable  liberty  for 

a  thoughtless  student.  It  is  really  the  sole  means  of  developing  thorough 
far-reaching  university  instruction  in  any  subject,  or  in  all  subjects,  and, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  means  of  promoting  and  Blanfflhting  American 
scholarship.    It  is .  roductiou  of  g]  bare  and  great 

authors  as  it  is  to  the  training  of  well-equipped  students. 

"I  pass  on  to  the  next  fundamental  change  in  American  education— 
a  change  which  is  pure,  far-reaching  gain,  and  whi  ieen  wrought 

out  better  in  America  than  in  any  other  country.  I  refer  to  the  change 
in  School  discipline.  Again,  this  is  a  change  brought  about,  not  exclu- 
sively by  professional  teachers,  but  by  social  forces  working  through  all 
the  community,  but  especially  developed  in  schools  and  colleges.  Nowadays 
we  realise  that  the  Fundamental  object  in  all  education  is  to  develop  self- 
control  and  the  power  to  give  an  intense  mental  attention  ;  and  we  realta* 
that  self-control  is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  children  under  the  arbitrary 
pressure  of  another's  will  As  a  hoy  I  went  to  what  was  considered  the 
best  public  school  in  Boston — one  famous  throughout  the  country— the 
Boston  Latin  School ;  but  1  have  tu  testify  t lint  1 1  j ►_-  chief  disciplinary  motive 
to  which  I  felt  myself  subjected  during  my  boyhood  ill  that  school  was  fear 
-fear  nf  the  rough  tongue  of  the  te  u  of  the  harsh  construction 

put  on  the  childish  niuiive  and  the  childish  conduct,  and  feur  of  physical 

pain  at  an  inducement  to  an  unnatural  quietnefifl  and  mental  application. 

That  is  a  line  picture  of  school  discipline  before  the  middle  of  this  eentury 
all  over  the  world,  the  school  world,  for  thousands  of  yean  but  here  in 
about  the  middle  of  this  very  eentury  came  a  great  change.  It  came  partly 
through  the  Church,  Fear  began  to  eeaM  to  be  the  prime  religious  motive. 
Men  began  to  find  out  that  systematic  theology  il  an  exduaively  human 
science.  They  began  to  see  that  it  was  a  marvi aUoush  presumptuous  thing 
in  one  man,  though  he  were  a  St,  Augustine,  a  Calvin,  or  a  Dr.  Hodge, 
to  undertake  to  state  in  the  forms  of  human  logic  God's  scheme  for  the 
naivation  of  men,  and  to  describe  the  nature  and  the  results  of  God's  jtiftice, 

began  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  terrors  of  systematic  I 
Then,  too,  we  began  to  learn  all  over  this  country  that  government  should 

really  he  what  for  thousands  of  yearn  government  had  been— the 
work  of  one  arbitrary  will,  or  of  0  few  arbitrary  wills  ;  but  rather  that 
it  should  be  government  by  the  people  for  the  people.  We  all  begai 
think  that  the  right  conception  of  government  for  the  ciiizcn  migbl  I 
us  something  concerning  the  government  of  a  child.  It  occurred  to  us 
that,  if  self-government  was  the  whole  object  of  political  freedom,  then 
self-control  might  be  the  legitimate  primary  object  of  ■  child's  development 
Again,  home  ditripUna  began  to  change  for  the  better.  Family  govern- 
ment became  gentler  ;  and  all  these  changes  in  society  helped  wonderfully 
to  the  beneficent  change  in  the  school  There  has  not  been  a  more  bleaeed 
change  in  the  world  than  this  change  in  home  and  school  discipline  from  fear 
to  love,  from  driving  to  leading-  Wonderful  has  been  the  fruit  of  this 
change  on  the  temper  of  our  people  and  the  happiness  of  our  homes. 

'"  I  pass  on  to  another  immense  change,  brought  about  quite  outside 
the  schools  and  colleges,  which  has  nevertheless  affected  profoundly  the 
public  provision  of  systematic  instruction.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
OQ  account  of  industrial  changes,  the  population  in  our  own  country, 
,ind  In  most  of  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world,  has  been  rushing  into 
cities  umd  large  towns.  This  rush  Into  urban  life  n&fl  had  a  very  ill  effect 
ki  tended  to  make  lehooli  large  machines  j  and,  of  COUnSj 
it  has  deprived  the  children  of  the  natural  out-of-door  sports  of  country 
hn  lk«  grading  of  classr*  in  a  large  school  had  to  be  inflexible,  and  the 
product  had  t<»  I-'  uniform  like  that  <>f  a  flour-mill,    That  meant  that  the 
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|uiek  chUdran  were  held  hark  ami  the  do*  d,  lo  the 

disadvantage  erf  both  sort-,    li   an  ta.     It  DM 

iu\  bad  light,  and  crowded  room*,  with  fifty  or  seventy  pupils  u> 

usher.    These  are  impossible  conditions  for  good  teaching.    The  con- 

ttion  of  population  introduced  new  risks  of  health  ;  so  that  what  was 
the  normal  rural  death-rate  rose  in  all  large  cities  and  towns  to  an  unnatural 
height.  The  children  suffered  most  from  t  hess  increasing  ri*ks.  ( Gradually, 
bat  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we  began  to  escape  from  some 
< »f  these  evils.  We  gave  greater  attention  to  good  air,  proper  heat,  and 
proper  light  ;  w ig  tw  flexibility  to  programmes  and  options  an>oii| 

studies;  in  short,  we  attended  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  children 
hi. I  the  ft  worked,  aad  tried  to  make  them  wholesome.    But  more 

than  that  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  do.    When  a  child  grows  up 
io  the  country  it  gets  o  natural  training  In  accurate  observatiotL    it  wants 

ad  q  fbur-leaf  clover;  it  runs  to  see  where  the  green  snake  went  to : 

racks  the  woodehuek  to  its  hole  and  gets  it  out;   it  learns  the  songs 

of  the  birds  ;  and  knows  when  the  smelts  ran  up  the  brooks,  and  when 

the  twilight  is  just  right  for  finding  the  partridges.     In  short,  the  country 

child  gets  naturally  a  broad  training  in  observation.     It  also  has  on  the 

i  an  admirable  training  in  manual  labour.     From  an  early  age  it  can 
II y  contribute  to  the  care  of  animals,  the  successful  conduct  of  the 

•  hold,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  family.     In  the  city  all  thin  natural 

ling  is  lacking,  and  substitutes  for  it  have  to  be  artificially  provided. 
This  necessity  has  brought  into  our  schools  nature  study  and  manual  train* 
mg,  to  teach  the  child  to  use  its  eyes  and  its  hands,  and  to  develop  its  sense* 

;H  muscular  powers  ;  and  these  new  beneficent  agencies  in  education 
already  well  in  play  are  in  the  near  future  to  g<*  far   beyond  any  Stags  at 

bed-  We  do  not  yet  see  how  bo  replace  in  urban  • 
the  training  which  the  farmer's  boy  or  the  sea  coast  boy  gets  from  his 
habitual  contest  with  the  adverse  forces  of  nature.  The  Gott*B  bland 
boy,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  goes  out  with  Ids  father  in  the  early  winter 
morning  in  a  half-open  sailboat  to  visit  their  lobster  trans  and  bring  home 
the  entrapped  lobsters.  They  start  with  a  geutl<j  hreese  and  a  quiet 
though  the  temperature  is  low.    The  K  just   how  to  steer  the 

t»i  >ix  miles  to  sea,  where  the  traps  are  sunk  on  some  rocky 
which  the  lobsters  love.    The  father  is  busy  pulling  the  trapfc  ;    the  603 
the  weather,  and   suddenly  he  says:    *  Father,  there  is  a  south- 
wester  coming.    See  the  clouds  driving  this  way  over  the  hills ! '     The 
boy  knows  just  as  well  as  the  father  what  that  means,     It  means  a  [earful 
to  windward  to  get  home,  being  s  savage  wind  and  a  falling  ten) 

nire,  the  spray  dishing  over  the  vessel,  and  freezing  to  the  sails  and 
I  loading  down  the  bow  with  ice.     It  means  a  life-and-death  si  niggle 
i>*r  hours— the  question  bei  ng :   Shall  we  gel  into  harbour  or  mi   I 

ink  7  Now,  that  is  a  magnificent  training  for  a  ho>\  and  the  shel- 
tered city  offers  nothing  like  it.  The  adverse  forces  of  nature,  if  not  10 
formidable  that  men  cannrt  eope  with  them,  are  -■  hers;  but 

in  modern  cities  we  hardly  know  that  the  wand  blows,  n?  that  the  flood 
i*  coming,  or  that  bitter  cold  is  imperilling  all  animal  life. 

11  Lastly,  a  new*  motive  is  presented  in  our  day  to  the  teacher,  the  parent, 

and   the  children— the  motive  of  joy  through  achievement.     The  great 

joy  in  life  for  us  all.  after  the  domestic  affections,  is  doing  something  and 

ng  it  well,  getting  where  wTe  want  to  get,  and  bringing  others  where 

f  would  like  to  be.    Give  every  child,  we  say,  the  joy  of  achievement. 

Do  not  set  it  to  do  what  you  know  it  cannot  do  well.    Set  it  to  do  what 

think  it  can  do  well,  and  show  it  how.  That  is  just  what  goes  on  in  a 
happy  kindergarten,  or  in  a  successful  university  conference  or  seminary. 
This  is  a  new  and  happy  aim  in  modern  education— joy  and  gladness  in 
achievement.     I  'need    not*  viv    that  freedom   is   necessary    to    this  joy. 

»ols  used  to  set  children  doing  things  they  could  not  do  well.  That, 
fellow-teachers,   is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  educational  administration 
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U  m  BO*  Car  the.  happiness  of  the  diiluVn  only  that  this  new  motive— to 
increase  joy— has  come  to  bles3  us.     It  brings  new  happiness  to  the  teacher 
It  is  means  of  happiness  for  everybody  throughout  life,    hi  a  result 
be  advent  of  this  new  policy  we  are  learning  not  to  uie  wMi  child 
ii  motive  that  will  not  work  when  the  children  are  grown  up.    To  be  > 
Bust  admit  that  this  doctrine  condemns  almost  all  the  school  discipline 
rul  much  of  the  family  discipline;    huf    bl  n"t 

mind  that*  if  it  firnl 

The  National  Educational  Association  appointed  in  1892  a  u  Uom- 
t .  1 1 1 ee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies"    The  report  of  this 

anittee,  issued  in  1803,  is  full  of  interest  for  students  of 
education^  President  Eliot  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
winch  included  many  eminent  representatives  of  primary  and 
secondary  education.  The  aim  of  the  committee  was  essentially 
practical,  i.e.,  the  adjustment,  of  relatione  between  the  secondary 

oob  and  the  colleges  or  universities,  hut,  in  order  to  at1 
this  practical  end,  it  was  necessary  for  the  committee  to  consider  the 
difficult  question,  What  should  be  the  balance  of  studies  in  a 
hool  !  Their  final  recommendations  were  based  on 
the  reports  of  nine  subcommittees  or  conferences,  each  of  which 
had  investigated  the  best  means  of  teaching  one  subject,  or  group 
of  subjects  :  viz.  : — Litin,  Greek,  English,  other  Modern  Langoa 
Mathematics,  Physics  (with  Astronomy  and  < '.'hemistry ),  Natural 
History,  Biology  (including  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology), 
History   (with   Civil   Government  and   Political  Economy),   and 

graphy  (including  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Met 
ology). 

The  committee  reported  in  strong  terms  against  second 
school  courses  of  a  feeble  and  scrappy  nature — "  studying  a  little 
of  many  subjects  and  not  much  of  any  onet  getting  perhaps  a  little 
information  in  a  variety  of  fields  but  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  thorough  training."}  How,  they  ask,  is  this  to  bo  secured  under 
present  conditions  and  amid  the  clamour  of  the  competing  chime 
advanced  on  behalf  of  so  many  subjects  ?  The  answer  is  three- 
fold. (1)  Knit  the  subjects  a  pOQBttbte  into  one  well  an 
la  ted  course  and  (far  the  purposes  of  that  course)  discard  most 
<<f  the  outlying  subjects.  Avoid  sor&ppinees  ami  practise  correla- 
tion. (2)  Take  steps  to  get  mora  highly  trained  teachers  who 
will  concentrate  themselves  on  essentials,  who  will  avoid  waste  and 

irrelevances,    and   who    will    unify  their   instruction    through  im- 
parting to  the  whole  of  it  a  scholarly  and  cultivated  point  of  1 
i  o   QrOup  all  the  subjects  and  *  pe  four  years"  training  in 

tain  line  tgft,  mathematics,  hrsi 

and  natural  |      During  tlie  first  urge 

mtroduce  the  student  to  all  the  principal  fields  oi  knowledge 
order  that  his  intellectual  quality  and  his  natural 
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6fl  revealed.    Then,  m  the  remaining  two  ynars,  let  hirn  follow 
ii[-  (though  with  due  regard  to  an  all-roumi  discipline)  those  Btm 
\liifh  he  has  shown  b  special  aptitude.    Regard  all  subjt 
as  equivalent  in  educational  rank  for  admission  to  the  oofiegi 
onii  nd  encourage  the  latter  inatitutiona  to  aei 

('  studies  ;ta  qualifying  the  pupil  to  ent  demic  work 

Rut  these  proposals  rest  on  a  fundamental  principle  which  in- 
imittee  enunciate  in  the  fallowing  terms.    It  will  In*  seen  thai 
they   dia  that   the  secondary  school    is   merely  to 

be  regarded  as  an  antechamber  to  university  or  higher  stud 
The  Bcondary  school  is  the  erown  erf  prin 

!i,  not  a  pasaage-rooti]  between  the  unman-  school 
Uie  university.    Thej  are  Far  from  ignoring  the  fact  that  some 

•ndary  aohooto  are  preparatory  institutions  to  the  univerail 
but  they  deny  the  right  of  the  universities  to  control   the  higher 
studies  of  the  secondary  schools. 

lnv  §ch  United  States  taken  ,  do  aol 

exist  for  the  pur  pose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  colleges.    Onh 
of  the  graduates  of  I  !• 
>ots.    Their  main  fuuctii  «  the  dull 

thai  izn  n  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  the  country —a  proportion  small 
in  numb  :y  important  to  the  welfare  of  too  nation— who  shov 

then  profit  by  an  education  prolonged  to  the  eighteenth 

whose  parents  are  able  to  support  them  while  the}  remain  w 
•choul.    There  are,  to  be  sure,  ><  few  private  or  endowed  secondary  schools 
in  the  country,  which  make  it  theu  principal  object  to  prepare  student 
the  colleges  and  universities  ;   but  the  number  of  these  schools  is  relatively 
imalL     A  secondary  school   programme  intended  for  national  use  must 
therefore  be  made  for  those  chddren  whose  education  is  not  to  be  pur 
nt  the  seamd  The  pn  |  nation  of  a  few  pupils  for  college 

hool  should  in  theordin  dary  school  be  the  inddentaJ, 

and  not  the  principal  object      \i  the  name  time,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  the  colleges  and  -  lould  be  aeo  saible  to  all  Imots  <>i 

girls  who  hav  hool  course.     I 

ju  often  '  »r  them,  four  yens  bet.  that 

t  hey  b  h  all  g<  >  to  coll  ege ,  and  th  y  tl  feel  the  di 

to  cm  tion  until  near  the  and  of  their  school  course.    In 

order  thai  an]  ful  graduate  of  «  good  seconder)  school  should  b 

to  present  himself  »t  tb<  ir  scientific  school  d 

choice,  it  is  ueoesBar)  that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schoole  of  tin 
should  ao  to  appropriate  courses  of  their  instructioii  the 

of    any  youth    who    has  passed  creditably    through  a  good 
3  school  course,  no  mat  te r  to  what  so I'  su b jects  h e  me  y  1 1 a *  e 

voted  himself  in  the  secondary  school T1 ' 

This  is  the  i.unr  passage  m  the  report,  and  marks  the 

rtic  character  of  the  oommitb  endationa.     The 

dahed  a  mum  bought  it  Kuseeani 

(deriug  all  the  cireuinsta  to  adopt  tins  view, 

mal  iam    unnecessary.     The    commit  in*    km  lean 

litions,  and  in  making  its  recommendations  had  An  on- 

ditions  in  view.     But  to  regard  those  recomraendat ions  as  being 

•—■»-- — - —  ™^^^  ■* 

•    Report,  pp,  51-&2. 
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appropriate  t<>  English  circumstances  would  be  as  imprudent  as 
to  question  their  appropriateness  to  America.  T«»  me,  at  leant, 
it  would  appear  a  grave  bo  regard  national  secondary  edu- 

ration  as  \mng  principal!)'  intended  to  provide  a  crown  to  primary 
education,  though  there  should  be  (as  part  of  the  system  of  national 
education)  ample  and  generous  provision  for  such  a  crown.  Let 
us  not  overlook  (as  we  have  too  much  been  in  the  habit  of  over- 
looking) the  need  for  providing  certain  types  of  secondary  education 
specially  and  designedly  fitted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  will  not 
proceed  either  to  the  I  uiversity  or  to  the  Technical  High  School 
But  let  us  not  regard  those  needs  as  determinative,  because  of 
their  numerical  superiority,  of  the  aims  and  character  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  national  secondary  education.  lias  it  not  always  been, 
and  must  it  not  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  important  duti( 
the  most  intellectually  developed  part  of  national  secondary  edu- 
>N  deliberately  to  subordinate  its  work  to  t In*  need  of  preparing 

lis  most  promising  pupils  Fur  their  later  studies  at  places  of  higher 
education  ?  1  admit  that  there  is  at  present  Deed  for  protest  again  i 
what  bee  become  in  some  reepeota  an  ubsolete  stair  of  things. 
Academic  st udies  in  some  ol  the  English  Universities  need  revision 
in  view  of  modern  needs.  But  when  once  tins  readjustment  has 
l>een  heartily  taken  in  hand,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  from  inside  the  insti- 
tutions themselves),  than  will  probably  spring  up  a  revival  of 
feeling  in  E&vour  of  making  and  keeping  a  considerable  number  of 

Bee iarj    school-curricula  directly   preparatory  to  such   higher 

training,    Moreover,  l»-i  us  not  take  a  merely  quantitative  view 
iiunl  subjects.     Different  studies  vary  in  value  for  particular 
purposes  and  in  their  appropriateness  to  different  types  of  mind, 
President   Baker  said,   in   a   weighty    protest    attached  to  the 

:t  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten'*  referred  to  above,  "St 

v  in  value  for  tin*  training  of  the  different  powers  .   .   .  and  thli 
choice  mono!   Im'  regal tied  as  a  matter  of  indifference/1     los 
ore  we  not  once  more  led  to  tin*  conclusion  that  the  real  need  is  for 
carietj   of  curricula,  coupled  in  every  case  with  the  imperative4 
requirement  of  intellectual  efficient  reasonable  physical  train- 

ing and  of  healthy  moral  ton> 

Thus,  as  regards  the  comparative  value  of  ditVereut  subjects 
in  secondary  Bchod  curricula,  exactly  the  same  questions  are  at 
issue  m  American  as  b  QtiFinan  and  in  French  secondary  education. 
But  in  France  and  Germany  the  State  has  to  decide,  in 

America  a  decision  has  to  I*1  reached  through  general  discussion 
and  agreement.     In  all  three  cases,  howrvrj ,  public  opinion  ulti* 

alj    deter;  at   the  derision  shall  be,       \ll  over  the  world 

the  same  difficulties  q  ible  for  guiding 

tie,    People  are  far  less  confidant 

»   these  subjects  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  complexity  and  inl  tin*  problem  are  more  I'ulh  -recognised 

than  \uis  the  nil  to  educi>  0  much 

elsw\  thp  student  will  echo  the  uords  nM.prerl  by  Richard  Baxter  in 


in  Urrmtmt}  and   E?ta  where. 


uw  1  find  greater  darkiuutu  upun  nil  Ibii 
bow  verj  little  it  is  that  we  know  in  comparison  of  that  we  are 
ignorant  of/J 


There  is  a  strong  desire  in  America  tu  prolong,  as  far  as  may  be 
the  years  ol  general  and  liberal  education,  and  to  put  off  till  a? 
late  a  d  fe  thai  serration  and  specialisation  of  Studitito 

which  ndOGBBaril)  begin  when  the  pupil  is  being  prepared  for  ;i 
given  calling  in  life.  All  over  the  world,  the  democratic  tende 
in  education  is  to  keep  the  secondary  school  as  far  as  possible  a  sot 
general  niushing  school  for  pupils  from  the  primary  schools,  and 
therefore  to  put  off  any  early  specialisation  of  types  of  study 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Professor  Brown  writes:  "Americans 
are  loatl  ny  necessity  of  a  bif urcation  of  com 

Bueh  that  the  student  taking  one  road  finds  the  way  open  to  in- 
definite advancement  in  higher  studies,  while  one  taking  tin 
other  alternative  limls  a  definite  limit  a  little  way  before  him, 
have  commonly  failed  to  recognise  the  need  ef  turning  ae 
onu  point,  early  or  late,  to  maker  '*  die/find  occupation  in  life 
\\ \  n  willing  to  sacrifice  espertneee  in  on<  *  caUing  to  the 

>  7  u  h  / 1  m  Ued  pn  n  K  igher  culture.1* * 

This  is  the  gravest  question  at  issue  in  American  secondary 
education,  The  new  demands  of  fceohnioftl  efficiency  are  beginning 
to  threaten  the  old  ideal  of  an  almost  indefinitely  prolonged  general 
secondary  education  for  all  classes. 

The  rise  of  the  netv  demands  is  best  illustrated  1>\  the  Opinions 
t)l  those  specially  interested  in  engineering  education  i§mt  in  the 
education  of  boys  For  a  new  and  highly  scientific  calling,  far  which 
the  older  tyj>e  of  secondary  school  offered  Ho  Inimical  preparation 
In  the  course  of  tl  discussion  un  tliis  subject  in  New  York,  in  July, 
I'.KHJ,  Mr.  M.  P.  Higgins  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

'-*  The  common-school  system  seems  to  be  nearly  perfect  for  taking  the 
boys  up  to  the  high-school  period,  but  from  this  point  up  to  the  engine* h 
schools  th  insscs  of  our  boys,  who  ought  to  be  trained  as  superior, 

thinking  mechanics,  are  drifting  and  our  shops  Bud  factories  art 

being  unsatisfactorily  filled  by  foreign  bora  boys,  whose  mechanical  ability 
equal  to  thai  of  our  native  boys. 

i  \  itli-nr.  in  the  great  industrial  buttle  for  future  supremacy,  under 
the  inevitable  system  of  Intensified  production,  that  our  beet  boys  with  the 
best  possible  training  will  be  needed  ;  but,  aside  from  this  necessity,  tin 
no  held  so  promising  and  attractive  as  this  faff  an  unlimited  number  of 
educated,  skilled  workmen/1  f 

The  report  ol  bhe  Committee  of  tin*  Society  tor  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education  bouefoee  on  the  same  difficulty:— 

M  Your  committee  are  ol  the  opinion  that  heretofore  we  all  have 
touch  upon  the  common  ftchoolfl  and  upon  native  ability.    We  have  also 


*  Monographs  on  K>  b  United  States,  Vol.  I.  p.  182* 
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conceived  (he  generic  American  boy  or  girl  us  conditioned  in  a  tingle 
and  then  have  provided  educational  means  and  methods  to  fit  thkpsxticuiar 
condition.    Hut  \\.  or  generic  boy  ia  no  particular  boy,  and  bis 

tge  condition  fits  few  particular  that  they  are  par- 

ticular boys  who  are  to  be  trained  to  do  the  business  of  the  coming  generation, 
bicuhr  boyi  are  of  all  ages,  conditions,  tastes,  and  capabilities. 
Kbuff  committee  are  quite  agreed  that  in  America  every  boy  should  find  his 

i  entire^  op  iety  hero  b  not  to  be  stratified  hori- 

i  vertically.    Our  educational  ways  and  means,  tj 
fore,  tim^t  be  planned  for  the  purpose  of  helping  every  boy  or  man  to  make 
t  he  moat  of  hi  ;  hence  to  return  to  society  the  most  he  is  capable  of. 

Bill   educational  benefits     mnot  be  conferred  upon  unwilling  subji 
ncii  her  d  ish  always  bring  the  opportunity.    Our  industrial  ed 

i  advantages  irtunitiea,  therefore,  should  be  both  attractive 

nd  ai  lilabh  to  all  id  to  all  ages.    Any  person  wishing  toimj a 

him*elf,aud  to  make  of  himself  a  more  useful  citizen,  should  find  an  offoff 
i  unity  for  gratifying  fchil  high  ambition.  There  are  now  in  this  country 
only  the  beginnings  of  systematic  educational  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  particular  employment!  for  v,  hi-  I, 
they  are  fitted  by  nature  and  in  which  they  long  to  become  engaged.  We 
have  an  excellent  system  of  public  and  endowed  schools*  in  which  arc  more 
"i    lesi  well  taught  the  element*  of  knowledge,  and  in  which  a  very  con* 

Biderabla  mental  oa  eloped     iftex  leaving  these  schools  oar 

us  knowledge  can  l*e  gained  from  books  and 
i  nl  instruction  but  tb  b  little  or  nothing.    This  mental,  abstract, 

umI  *    be   supplemented    by  i   manual, 

Industrial  mi  cialur  engiueeriug education,  if  the  boj  Dome 

n  doer  or  n  director      He  then  i  know*  something,  but  he  can  do 

something,  atid  because  at  can  dosome&hiiig  he  is  worth  something  tosociel] 
However  mm  h  a  man  fcaouu,  he  is  a  drone  in  the  hive  if  he  cannot  dosoim 
thing  for  fin-  common  good    it  must  be  understood  we  are  not  asking  for 
utilitarian  education  in  pkux  of  a  mind-informing  and  mind-developing 
education,  but  t.>  supplement  such  cultural  education  a*  the  boy  or  girl 
h;tx  been  able  io  obtain.    Neither  do  we  care  to  insist  upon  young  people 
availing  themselves  <»f  this  utilitarian  education.    We  are  only  o 
that  it  should  be  offered,  and  we  havt  evt  fi  to  believe  that  it  svill 

long  time  before  the  facilities  will  outrun  the  pressing  demand  for 
kind  of  education  which  will  enables  man  tu  rise,  in  honour  and  in 
fulness,  in  hie  chosen  calling.    We  are  n<»'  oo  bo  rind  the  pnpiK 

i  proi  id- 


kaotiu  i  bhi  direction  oi  differentiating  t\  pes  of  second 

0  ols   in  view  of  the  need  of  preparing  (in  no  imnowly-specmlised 

«    bill  effectively  and  economioalh  i  for  callings,  is  found 

in  tl  ug  feehi  and  overcrowding  Ln  school 

icula     The    ['  luand  for  a  good  preparation  for  practical  and 

i  oinmercial  life,  combined  with  the  strong  dt  retain  as  far 

ae  possible,  the  oommon  measure  of  liberal  education  open  to  all, 
lias  led  to  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

"  The  demand  for  a  multiplicity  of  studies  in  secondary  schools,1'  writes 
Mr.  Jacobs,  M  is  one  which  has  made  itself  heard  very  clearly  and  01 
which  the  schools  1  led,  at  first  with  reluctance,  finally  with  enthm 

a,    What   shall    it   be  J      Prthmmary 
I  ommitltr  of  /  the  Promotion  of   Engincerivg 


Germany  mux 


if.:; 


•  suit  is  a  \  i<i  Variety  of  studies     U  b  almost  iiri(xxssi^L    fco 

name  any  subjc<  t  of  il  lid}  so  trivial  or  yet  so  difficult  that  it  dors  not  find 

a  place  in  book.    Studies  are  thrust  into  the  school  so  new  that 

t -matter  is  still  to  he  found  only  in  magazines.     Nut  even  the 

subject-matter  is  really  known,  much  less  the  results  of  instruction  for 

rush  to  keep  up  with  the  times,     .     .     . 
tnosl  part  flu-  studies  which  have  gained  entrance  I 
their  open  sesame  the  word  il,     With  the  continued 

fh%  inioii  of  labour  and  tl  rig  of  new  industries,  the  denotation  of 

very  ranch  enlarged.    The  result  i-  tune 

.  lives  at  the  exp  use  <•!"  everything  else.    I 
i   Lnglish  he  defrauded,     English  must  suffer  that 
live.    The  hurry  and  rush  uf  our  adult  lit-  aj  e  duplicated 
in  the  life  of  the  child/' # 

Tie  r  this  overcrowding  of  subjects  is  nd  narro 

but  differentiation  of  types-  school,   This, 

how  ould  invo  tnewhal  i tarlra  choice  of  a  profession. 

But  differentiation  of  types  of  schools  would  lje  a  national  mis- 

me  if  it  impaired  the  free  intermingling  of  boys  from  all  classes 

which  has  been  one  of  the  great  glories  of  American 

no  reason,  however,  why  such  differentiation 

ihl  not  be  accomplished,  within  moderate  and  reasonable  limits, 

without  any  sacrifice  of  the  democratic  character  of  the  Bchook, 

best  educatii  i  atmosphere.    Hurry  and  drive 

Injurious  u>  it.     It  needs  a  clear  aim  and  a  well-defined  course, 

Tie  equire  leisure  in  order  constantly  bo  deepen  their 

knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and  in  order  that  they 

may  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  society  of  their  pupils. 

writes  Mr,  Jacobs,  "  in  which  eecor 

n -nil  are  failing  to  do  what  the  people  want.     First,  d- 
the  multiplicity  <»f  ^tudk-  offered,  they  are  not  able  to  fit  the  i 

indii  idual  in  a  rational  wa)  -    This  arises  from  the  fact  that  individual  in 
itl  values  lieally  unknown  quantities.     The  scb 

ire  like  a  i»li;  I  supplied  with  powders  and  pills,  hut  tanoran 

i\\^  <»t"  health  and  the  effects  of  his  medicines.    This  phys» 
to  know  Iimu  t  e,  allows  the  patient  to  make  his  own  selection. 

remedy  for  the  physician  h  more  knowledge  of  his  pills  and  more 
knowledge  of  his  patient.  The  remedy  for  the  schools  is  the  same,  1  nli 
tin   ooun  rational  basis  and  the  teacher  i* 

aUe  t<>  Bhow  such  knowledge  and  success  that  parents  and  pupils  will  have 
more  confidence  in  his  I  than  their  own,  success  must  be  limited 

uncertain.    Second,  the  peoj  kisfied  with  the  thoroug] 

nf  the  work  d  rtiridurlv  in   English  and  upon  matters  of   simple 

common  man  can  be  s  judge.    They  arc  of  the  opinion 
I  the  work  is  not  as  thorough  as  it  was  in  former  times.    The  remedy 
for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  n  sw  methods  which  are  founded 

upon  an  appeal  to  the  self  s  the  pupils,  and  a  return  to  the  old 

hods  which  relied  upon  drill  and  mechanical  memory,  but  rather  iti 
union  of  the  new  methods  and  the  old  methods.    Neither,  tak 
is  complete.     The  one  muri   supplement  and  complete  the  other.     Thud, 
the  people  feel  that  I  of  the  pupils  does  not  allow  proper 

opportunity  for  what  seems  to  them  necessary  to  a  tri> 

Ided    music  instrumental  and  vocal,  art,  dancing,  o 
dons.    The  school  rinds  the  home  acting,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 

*  Educational  Eevietv  (New  York),  May,  1001,  p.  450. 
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at  variance  with  ilfl  plans.     The  hoift  to  be  al  CXOBt  pin- 

poses.    The  remedy  is  for  the  sobtid  i  Enoch  move  complete  cog- 

nisance  of  the  entire  life  of  the  pupil  than  it  does  at  present ;  for  the  school 
ko  Income  an  institution  not  merely  fur  instruction,  but  an  institution 
for  education/'  * 


In  England  there  are  just  complaints  of  t lie  prevailing  standard 
of  modern  language  teaching  in  many  secondary  schools,  and  of 
the  need  of  improvement  in  this  regard,  with  special  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  commerce,  The  same  complaint  wu  made 
by  Mr.  William  Barber,  of  New  York,  at  the  International  Com- 
mercial Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  1899. 

"  What  are  we  Americans  doing  in  the  way  of  eehooh  foi  braining  our 
tl|  men  fur  commercial  life  in  foreign  countries  I  It  is  true  that  sons 
of  rich  men  can  go  to  college  and  learn  languages  as  taught  there,  that  is, 
to  read  and  Write,  general  composition,  but  I  do  not  know  uf  a  school 
or  college  when  g  voung  man,  who  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  b  001 
traveller  in  any  Foreign  country,  can  learn  the  commercial  language  of  that 
country.  I  regret  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  sons  of  our  manufoctwert 
care  more  for  base-ball,  golf,  rowing  and  other  athletic  sports  ih;iu  tin g 
do  about  internal ioaal   law    or  d   languages*     B   an    Atim! 

firm  want-  i  foreign  traveller, are  they  able  to  find  srioao  who  can 

speak  the  German,  French,  or  Spanish  languages  who  is  competent  to 
do  it  I    They  may,  but  they  are  very  Stares, 

M  I  know  of  i  firm  who  recently  advertised  for  a  traveller  for  BtUTOpc. 
They  stipulated  that  applicants  must  be  able  to  speak  and  write  German 
and  French.     They  received  several  hundred  applications,  but  not  one 
i  them  wen  '  born  citizens. 

M  Thr  i|n«>ii^n  isoften  asked,  Which  is  to  fie  preferred,  a  man  who  speak* 
the  language,  knows  the  customers,  the  custom*  of  the  country,  but  doc> 
aoi  understand  American  ways  of  doing  business,  or  iho  possibOjtit 

ricau  goods:   or  of  the  manufacturers  io  supply  goods  to  natal  all 
requirements;    or  an  American  who  thoroughly  ads  the  good^ 

\v  is  to  sell,  tlir-ir  possibility  ricafl  ways  of  doing  business,  and  is 

itnbned  with  American  ideas  and  enterprise,  but  who  is  not  able  to  speak 
the  language,  and  does  not  know  the  customs  of  the  people  i    Having 
both  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery")  1  will  take  the 
latter  every  lime. 

"I  know  a  man  who  represented  a  manufacture  nf  harvesting  (naehnc 
in  Europe ;    he  could  not  speak  anything  but  the  English  A 

I  different  makes  of  machi  to  be  held,    AH  the  other  n 

itives  were  foreign  -born  and  spoke  the  language,  In  it   their  mat 
were  of  American  manufacture,  and  did  not  understand  their  language. 
My  friend,  being  an  American,  and  his  machine  being  of  American  maun 
facture,  understood  each  other  so  well  that  the  judges  employed  a  talking 
machine  to  tell  him  that  he  had  won  the  first  prize,  and  the  principal  dealer 
employed  the  lame  talking  machine 

**Thc  Amen  <l  traveller  has  no  equal  in  any  country  ;  his 

prise,  buttle,  and  acut<  lal :   he  possesses  a  species  of 

'  contagious  enthui  rid  has  the  faculty  of  inoculating  all  with  whom 

he  comes  in  contact  with  this  enthusiasm  for  American  goods. 

"Tie*  American  commercial  traveller  ii  by  reason 

of  nut  having  the  proper  commercia)  education,  but  we  are  fast 
the  advantages  of  travellers  having  such  an  education,  and  F  prodin 
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in  the  very  near  future  such  schools  will  be  established  and  equipped  with 
the  beat  teachers  and  apparatus  the  world  can  supply. 

"Give  American  commercial  travellers  the  advantages  of  such  an  edttCBr 
iion,  and  our  European  cousins  will  have  to  look  closely  to  their  laurels,  or 
the  United  States  will  soon  become  the  centre  of  the  world's  com  mere  -  ■ 

But  the  leaders  of  American  education  show  a  united  front 
against  any  narrowly  commercial  spirit  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  business  atmosphere  in  America  is  already  so  tense  that  it  is  the 
v  of  the  secondary  school  rather  to  provide  a  counteracting 
influence  than  to  intensify  the  interest  in  commercial  matters. 
The  true  claims  of  linguistic  study  are  based,  not  on  anticipated 
advantage  in  commercial  bargaining,  but  on  the  need  for  training 
to  the  highest  possible  point  the  gift  of  expression  through  which  a 
man  enjoys  fulness  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  other  men. 
The  claims  of  French  and  German  are  increasingly  recognised,  but 
there  is  also  a  distinct  growth  of  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  the 
fl  i- sical  languages  is,  under  present  conditions  at  any  rate,  indis- 
pensable to  national  culture,  While  the  Norwegian  democracy 
is  showing  itself  antagonistic  to  Latin,  the  American  democracy 
loving  in  the  reverse  direction.  Or.  Hadley,  President  of  Yak 
University,  has  recently  made  the  following  observations  on  this 
subject : — 

have  use  alike  for   education  in  English,  for  education  m 
modem  languages,  and  for  education  in  the  classics.    If  we  had  to  choose 

reeo  the  three,  there  is  no  question  that  English  is  the  most  impor 
h  is  the  language  in  which  our  work  is  done.    The  man  who  is  a  master  in 
its  ni  M8  a  power  of  control  over  those  about  hirn  which  can  h< 

obtained  in  no  other  way,     He  has  an  unrivalled  command  of 
vshkh  give  exactness  t  nght  ;   for  there  is  no  language  whi 

!>  so  rich  as  English  in  words  to  designate  the  different  subject 
modern  interest,  Pun  this  does  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  taught  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Every  one  recognise*  that  we  havt 
much  need  to  u*o  French  and  German  I  hat  no  man  can  he  called  fully 
educated  who  fails  to  have  some  knowledge  of  both  these  language,  Our 
onal  problems  may  perhaps  be  solved  by  English  alone;  international 
relations  involve  the  knowledge  of  many  other  tongues  bwHo. 

"  The  reason  for  the  study  of  the  classics  is  at  first  sight  less  ■>!> 

The  time  spent  upon  them  is  so  great,  and  their  tangible  usefulness  seems 

ople  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a  waste  d  labour. 

i   reformers  would    have   our  schoolboys  read  Homer  or  CtcefO  in 

unl  would  have  the  time  for  grammatical  driJ  upon 

English  sentence^  instead  of  Greek  or  Latin.    The  chief  difficulty  with 

this  plan  ts  that  we  have  at  present  so  few  teachers  who  are  competent  to 

give  good  instruction  in  English,  except  through  the  medium  of  Latin  Of 

ek.     Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard  men  ar^nefor  the  extension  of 

English  teaching  in  place  of  the  classics  when  the  speakers  showed  by  tfeeu 

diction,  their  -  and  their  rhetoric  thai  they  had  not  the  le&Jl  con 

ception  of  what  good  English  expression  really  was.     No  man  thinks  that 

01  teach  Latin  without  having  studied  it.     His  knowledge  of  Latin 

be  defective  in  a  great  many  ways,  but  he  at  least  knows  his  deficiencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  never  thoroughly 

studied  English,  but  who  would  be  insulted  at  the  suggestion  that  they 

did  not  know  it  well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  including  those  of 
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inati  -  action,    The  marvellous  gr&mm  of  Latin  or  of   *  J  reel* 

corning  to  us  in  a  Foreign  language,  arrest >  our  at!  Button,  and  makes  teachers 
and  Bchoiara  feel  that  it  is  something  to  be  seriously  studied.  When  we 
have  a  body  of  instructors  who  arc  ready  to  teach  English  with  equal  sen 
ucss,  and  are  able  to  suppress  that  vastly  greater  body  who  handle  it 
mechanically  or  carelessly,  then— and  not  till  then— shall  we  be  able  to  talk 
of  superseding  the  classes  in  our  « durational  system.  Under  present  l 
ditiane  they  remain  vitally  important  to  country 

means  to  aoeuntto  ion  and  dear  though!  in  the  communications 

befcween  man  and  man."* 


No  wnicr  has  gone  so  far  u  Pfrofeeeor  Dewey,  ul  Chicago,  ltj 

challenging  the  dominant  ideals  of  American  secondary  educa- 
tion.    His  stimulating  writings,  though  they  may  fail  to  carry 
conviction  to  most  of  hia  readers,  are  significant  of  the  unrest  which 
i>turbing  educational  opinion  in  so  many  countries  at  the  present 

11  If  we  go  hack  a  few  centuries,"  he  writes  in  27«  Sclwol  and  Society ,t 
**  we  find  a  practical  mom  tpi  iy  I  i  learning.    The  term  jKwse&sion  of  learning 
was  indeed  a  happy  one,     Learning  was  a  class  matter.    This  was  a  rift 
sary  result  of  social    conditions    A   high  priesthood  of  learning  which 
led  t lie  treasury  of  truth,  and  which  doled  it  01  mder 

severe  restrictions,  wan  tin   inevitable  expression  e  conditions,     lint, 

as  a  direct  result  of  the  indusii  ial  revolution,  this  has  been  changed.    The 
n  intellectual  revolution.    Learning  has  been  t*ut  into 

rin  illation.     While  there  still  b,  aud  probably  always  will  be,  a  particular 
class  having  the  special  bumneai  of  inquiry  in  hand,  a  distinctively  learned 
class  is  henceforth  out  of  tin    question.    It  is  an  anachronism.     Know 
ledge  is  no  longer  an  immobile  solid  ;   it  has  been  liquefied.     It  is  actively 

moving  in  all  the  onrrenti  of  society  iteU  li  of  an  intellectual  wrt 

pour  in  upon  us  in  all  kinds  ol  vvaye.  The  merely  intellectual  life,  the  hte 
of  scholarship  and  of  learning,  thus  gets  a  v»rv  altered  value.  Academic 
iml  scholaatie,  instead  of  1  icing  titles  of  honour,  are  becoming  term 

oach.    But  all  tin-  py  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 

which  we  are  ai  pel  Ear  from  realising  the  full  force.    Our 

ol  methods,  and  to  h  w}  coneiderabte  extent  our  enrricuhun, 
inherited  from  the  period  vrhen  learning  and  command  of  certais 
affording  ne  they  did  the  onh  access  to  learning,  were  all  importaii 
Our  present  education  is  highly  specialised,  one-sided,  and  narrow.     I 

1 1 teat-ion  dominated  almost  entirely  by  the  niednevd  conception  of 
Learning.  It  is  something  which  appeals  for  the  most  part  simply  to  tbi 
intellectual  aspect  of  our  natures,  our  desire  to  learn,  to  aecumulate  infer- 

ion,  aud  to  get  control  of  the  symbols  of  learning  ;  not  to  our  imp- 
and  tendencies  to  make,  to  do,  to  create,  to  produce,  whether  in  the  form 
of  utility  or  of  art ." 

Professor  Dewey  applies  these  consideration*  to  every   branch 
ol  educational  work,  but  it  in  in  the  iphei  onibrj  education 

tliat  the  crista,  rained  bv  thfi  growth  of  WW  BOeift]  needs,  bat 

come  most  acute. 

boot,"  he  writes,  Mis  between    the   appei  and  the 

r  mDtstOQe.    I  Mi  one  side  it  is  subject  to  pressure  from  current  public 
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opinion,  uii  llie  Other  to  tin.*  pressure  of  university  tradition.  While  the 
public  high  school  is  more  sensitive  in  the  former  direction,  uud  the  private 
academy  the  more  sensitive  in  the  latter,  neither  one  can  he  free  from  both 
influences."* 

"The  schools  are  not  doing,  and  cannot  do,  what  the  people  want  until 
there  is  more  unity,  more  dcfiiiiteness,  in  the  community's  consciousness 
of  its  own  needs  ;    but    it  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  forward  thia 
ii,  to  help  the  people  to  md  more  system  a  tie  idea  dt  what 

the  underlying  need*  <>f  modern  life  are,  and  of  bowth 
supplied,11 

But,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  deep-seal  -tt  unscttlement 

in  the  plan  of  studies,  dislocation  of  effort,  And  all  this  is  the 
result,  the  inevitable  result,  of  the  new  conditions  produeed  by 
the  intellectual  and  industrial  revolution. 

"The  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  studies,  of  the  consequent  com 
-••stion  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  conflict  of  various  studies  for  a  recog- 
nised place  in  the  curriculum;  the  hoi  that  one  cannot  get  in  without 
crowding  out.  something  dee ;  the  effort  to  arrange  a  compromise  in  \ ; 
courses  of  study  by  throwing  the  entire  burden  of  election  upon  the  student 
so  that  he  shall  make  out  nil  own  course  of  .study— thil  problem  is  onlj 
a  reflex  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  mail  activities  themselves,  and  of  bhi 
caching  more  hannony,  raor-  lirection  of  tin- 

I pies  needs,    The  multiplication  of  studies  ifl  not  primarily  i  product 

of  the  pebodb.  The  I  >>  hundred  years  has  created  a  new  world,  haa 
revealed  a  new  universe,  material  and  social.  The  educational  problem 
is  thus  not  a  result  of  anything  within  our  own  conscious  wish  or  intention, 
but  of  the  conditions  in  the  contemporary  world*'1! 

The  new  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  development  of  science  : 
a  development  which  "  affects  all  professions  and  occupations  ; 
which  touches  municipal  government  as  well  as  personal  hygiene; 
and  winch  affect*  the  willing  of  the  clergy  as  significant [y. 
,  .  •  .  as  that  of  the  lawyer.  An  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  such  scope  cannot  possibly  take  place  and  not  (brow 
our  educational  curriculum  into  a  stale  of  distraction  and 
uncertainty  .J  The  trouble  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
simple  device  of  confining  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  the  older 
educational  tradition,  Even  were  it  possible  (which  of  course 
it  is  not)  to  banish  seiem  ( i  from  the  curriculum,  and  confine  the 
latter  to  the  humanities,  the  difficulty  would  remain.  What  is 
going  forward  is  no  nine  struggle  between  the  humanities  and 
"  applied  sen  It  is  the  advance  of  the  scientific  spirit  over 

the  whole  Held  of  knowledge,  including  the  H humanities;" 
subjects  are  demanding  a  place  in  the  studies  of  secondary  schools 
— or  rather  old  studies  treated  in  a  new  spirit.     History,  political 
and  political  economy  are  all  pressing  for  admission  into 

ad »l  curricula,  and  place  court  bi  found  for  them  if  the  aefa 

going  to  interpret,  and  prepare  for,  life.    But  these  studies 
being  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
This  is  the  intangible  but  penetrating  oauae  of  th>«  unrest. 


*£  10    (New    York),     May,    190U      Arc     the   sdt*>Us 
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44  The  ferment  which  is  happily  going  on  in  the  college  fa  because  the 

leaven  of  all  modern  life  is  at  work.    There  seems  a  cei lain  lack  of  per- 
five,  a  certain  lack  of  sanity  and  balance  in  those  arguments  regarding 
t  he  college  curriculum  that  assume  that  the  subjects  are  already  in  a  settled 
■  ■undition,  that  there  are  ready-made  standards  by  which  to  measure  their 
various  claims  and  that  it  only  remains  to  pick  out  just  so  much  of  this 
and  so  much  of  that  ami  put  an  end  to  all  this  confusku  ind  conflict  which 
ubling  us.     Until  the  various  branches  of  human  learning  have  attained 
H  thing  like  a  philo*  iini&tfinn,  until  the  various  modes  of  their 

application  to  life  have  been  so  definitely  and  completely  worked  out  u  to 
put  even  the  common  affairs  of  life  under  scientific  direction,  confusion 
and  conflict  are  bound  to  continue.  When  we  have  an  adequate  Industrial 
and  political  organisation  H  will  be  quite  time  to  assume  that  there  i>  some 
off-hand  and  short  eiit  solution  to  the  problem  of  educational  organieat 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  argue  as  if  there  were  some- 
where  a  definite  set  of  ipeeifie  educational  recipes  which  the  niaii;< 
of  the  colleeiate  institution*  might  fall  back  on.  and  then  serve  out  just 
such  and  such  an  intellectual  diet  to  (hose  eager  for  the  intellectual  feast." * 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  take  refuge  from  tlie  intellectual  difficult 
by  saying  that  schools  must  make  it  their  chief  concern  to  develop 
character.     What  is  meant  by  "diameter1*? 

hara<  Ur  involves,  not  only  right  intentions,  but  a  cert  am  degree  of 
efficiency.  And  efficiency,  as  biologists  have  made  us  very  well  aware, 
is  a  problem  of  adaptation,  of  adjustment  to  the  control  of  conditions.  Are 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  BO  deaf  and  10  settled  that  we  know  exactly 

v\]iai  moral  habits  and  methods,  an-  nrmnnrj  in  order  to 
fjet  the  maximum  of  efficiency  I  l*'>  P8  know  how  to  adjust  our  teaching 
to  securing  this  maximum  1 

But,  it  may  \w  urged,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  duty  of  the  higher 
secondary  schools  to  preserve,  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  and  hurry- 
ing world,  the  tradition  of  culture.    Here,  &gain,  IVofessor  De 
challenges  the  traditional  point  of  vfe 

11  Doubtless,  the  current  implication  is  that  general  culture  and  pro 
fessional  utility  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  The  notion  of  absolute 
antagonism  is,  doubtless,  wearing  away.  Like  the  similar  conception 
of  a  fixed  and  obvious  £idf  between  the  elect  and  the  uran  d,  it 

cannot  stand  the  pressure  of  the  interaction  of  modern  life.     It  b  no  loo 

« S tie  to  hutf  complacently  the  ideal  that  the  academic  teacher  is  perforce 
devoted  to  high  spiritual  ideals,  while  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  men  of  DUBJ] 
are  engaged  in  the  mercenary  pursuit  of  vulvar  utilities.     But  we  have 
bar.!  t meted  our  theorv  of  Ibe  whole  matter.    Our  conception 

of  culture  is  still  tainted  with  inheritance  from  the  period  of  the  aristo- 
enmV  iffffawfam  of  a  leisure  class— leisure  meaning  relief  from  participation 
in  the  work  of  a  workaday  world.  If  I  were  to  venture  into  what  might 
appear  to  you  the  met  i  physical  field,  I  think  I  could  also  show  that  the 
<urrent  idea  of  culture  belongs  to  the  pre-biological  period — it  is  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  mind  was  conceived  as  an  independent  entity  living  in 
teganl  ienhtifwi  from  its  environment.*'} 

And  if,  in  the  last  resort,  the  defender  of  the  older  view  of  secon- 
dary education  argues  that "  the  college  stands  for  ^*<*  remnant 
and  is  the  fortress  of  the  few  who  are  capable  of  upholding  high 

*  Educational  Review  (New  Vork),  May,  1901.  p.  467, 
t  Ibid.  p.  469 
I  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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ideals  against  the  utilitarian  clamour  of  the  many/1  Professor 
Dewey  will  have  none  of  such  arguments,  pushing  them  aside 
as  mere  relics  of  the  dark  ages, 

11  All  this  I  say  frankly  and  emphatically  I  regard  as  i  survival  from  a 
dttatisi  W  i  1-1  —from  a  society  which  was  dualist ic  practically  and  politically, 
drawing  fixed  lines  between  classes,  and  dualistic  intellectually,  with  its 
rigid  separation  betweeo  the  things  of  matter  and  of  mind— between  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  of  the  spirit.  Social  democracy  means  an  aban- 
donment of  this  dualism.  It  means  ■  common  heritage  I  common  work, 
and  a  common  destiny.  It  is  flat  hostility  to  the  ethics  o£  modern  life  to 
suppose  that  there  are  two  different  ends  of  life  located  on  different  planes  ; 
that  the  few  who  are  educated  are  to  live  on  a  plane  of  exclusive  and  isolated 
culture,  while  the  many  toil  below  on  the  level  of  practical  endeavour  din 
at  material  commodity.  The  problem  of  our  modern  life  is  precisely  to 
do  away  with  all  the  harriers  that  keep  up  this  division.  If  the  univeriity 
not  accommodate  itself  to  this  movement,  so  much  ihe  worse  for  it. 
Nay,  more  ;  it  la  doomed  to  helpless  failure  aruesn  it  dooi  more  than  accom- 
modate itself  ;  unless  it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  agendo!  for  bridging  I  be 
and  bringing  about  an  effective  interaction  of  all  oallmgfl  hi 
society."* 

I  have  quoted  from  Pron-ssor  Dewey's  address  at  considerable 
length,  because  his  views  are  a  striking  expression  of  the  urn 
which  is  at  work  in  \merican,  as  in  European,  education.  He 
has  thrown  into  a  philosophic  form  the  instincts  of  a  rather  levelling 
iocracy  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  educational  reform.  He 
frankly  avows  his  hostility  to  the  old  tradition,  social  and  educa- 
tional. The  positive  side  of  his  argument  rests  on  a  very  sanguine 
view  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  assumption  that  we  can  safeh 
cut  ourselves  off  from  the  wisdom  latent  in  well-established 
educational  tradition.  Like  Rousseau,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  men,  when  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  tradition,  will  natur 
ally  co-operate  with  one  another  in  happy  and  fruitful  activities. 
There  rings  through  all  his  writings  the  revolutionary  note.  But, 
whether  or  not  we  accept  his  view  of  the  future  or  his  est  if 
of  human  nature,  we  must  heartily  acknowledge  the  critical  power 
shown  in  his  analysis  of  the  present  educational  situation,  E&B 
is  deepen  our  sense  of  the  intricate  difficulty  of  the  problem 
of  educational  reform.  And  do  they  not  point  tu  the  conclusion  that 
educational  reform,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  implies  not 
I tu  rely  administrative  change,  or  amendment  in  the  course  of 
studies,  but  a  new  outlook  on  life,  and  some  more  general  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  social  and  moral  aims  ?  Knowledge  nee 
more  and  more  necessary,  but  still  more  essential  is  the 
strengthening  of  character.  No  army  in  the  world  owes  mote 
than  the  German  to  historical  studies  and  to  patient  scientific 
preparation.  Yet  it  was  Moltke  himself  who  said  that  "for  the 
conduct  of  an "army,  character  weighs  more  than  knowledge  or 
science/ 
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CHAPTER    V. 

GoMoumw. 

UXT,  I  ppopoae  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  some 
of  the  conclusion*  to  which  the  previous  chapters  seem  to  point, 
hut  the  question*  at  issue  are  so  intrica  fled,  and  of  such 

far-reaching  difficuh  ads  vri])  doubtless  draw 

different  practical  conclusions  fn»r  \  e  described, 

y  student  of  the  subject  will  fed  that  many  of  his  con- 
ions  are  only  provisional  and  tentative, 
ery  other  great   nation   is  making  unexampled   efforts   to 
rove  ita  system  of  education.    In  some  important  respects  we 
ngb&nd  have  dropped  behind  in  the  race.    We  need  much  more 
and  much  Mter  secondary  education  for  hovs  who  will  leave  school 
for  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen     We  need  better  teaching  of 
living  languages,   including  our  own  mother  tongue.     We  need 
li  more  ample  pi  iskI  research  in  nearly  every 

itch  of  knowledge  need  much 

hinds  of  prafnesionflTiind  terhnii  al  I  annot  afford  to 

♦  rent  to  what  in  lone  abroad.    Germany  and 

i  i  tes  of  America  are  conspicuous  in   the  struggle  for 

educational  supremacy.      Buth  nations  arernnvi need  that  educa- 
j  B  a  necessary  part  of  the  foundation  of  national 
greatness  and  of  commercial  success.    What  they  and  other  nations 
have  sin  nd  are  preparing  to  do,  has  made  searching 

educational  reform  in  England  a  pressing  national  need* 

Hut  the  educational  problem  is  not  a  problem  by  itself.    It  is 
OHi  S§M0t  "(  the  whole  social  problem.     It  cannot  be  isolated  from 

itoioal    economic,  and  social  issues,  which  underlie  ii  and 
interwoven  with  it,    Our  view  of  what  should  be  the  aim  or  aim 
of  natwnal  education  is  bound  up  mdissolubiy  with  our  pre 

>"i  Onti  or  Other  type  of  social  organisation,  and  with  our  judgment 
as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  this  or  that  end  of  national 

policy.     If  we  shirk  the  task  of  trying  dearly  to  think  out  our 
educational  aims,  our  ional  organisation  cannot  help  being 

i  i\flv  chaotic.      But  aims  oi  BOOM  kind,  implicit  or  SXp) 

Speaking  at  tl  f  Birmingham  on  Inly  oth,  1901,  Mr. 

cnberlain  *.Vni :— "The  (act  is  thai  the  mors  I  stud)  tl  ,n  of 

higher  education  the  more  I  ;uu  p«  i  i   lis  enormous  import 

to  (hii  country,  the  mote  I  am  sd  of  our  own  deficient 

i  in  comparison  u it b  those  other  nations  winch  nre  our 
tort  in  the  struggle,  I  will  ■  fence,  hut,  at  nil  events,  foi 

Bmost  place  in  tin  rank    i  II     And  I  regard 

this  opening  time  ol  thi  time  in  tin  h 

ni  British  edu<  I    i  the  bight  <>n  which  has  hitherto  been 

I auob  aeglecteai  and  I  am  convinced  (bat,  unless  we  overcame  the 

i  our  people  in  regard  to  new  diMoreries,  in* regard 

to  the  Application  <>f  il  im<  i<>  the  commonest  indusl 

nnn»if.icturi*s  in  our  land,  wr  >ti  din  rtainly  fall  rery  far  Miind  in  the  i 
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system  of  national  education  must  have.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, however,  the  aims  embodied  in  different  parts  of  the  national 
education  may  conflict  with  one  another.  They  may  even  be 
traditional,  inarticulate,  and  almost  unconscious.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  true  of  English  education.  But  within  recent  years  forces 
beyond  our  control  have  brought  the  different  parts  of  natiottal 
education  into  much  closer  contact  with  one  another.  At  the 
present  time  much  of  the  disturbance  in  English  public  opinion 
on  educational  matters  seems  to  be  due  to  a  confused  struggle 
between  the  conflicting  aims  which,  in  the  course  of  history,  have 
become  embodied  in  what  purports  to  be  one  national  system,  but 
which  in  reality  is  a  bundle  of  systems,  each  hitherto  virtually 
independent,  each  representing  different  tendencies  of  thought 
and  each  congenial  to  some  large  section  of  the  nation,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  repellent  to  the  rest.  For  example,  we  have 
four  types  of  education  of  boys  of  primary  school  age ;  (1)  the 
practical  training  given  in  the  industrial  schools,  (2)  the  influences 
of  the  strictly  denominational  elementary  schools,  (3)  the  board 
schools,  and  (4)  the  traditions  of  those  schools  which  prepare  for  the 
great  public  schools.  These  are  all  representative  of  quite 
irents  in  educational  thought.  It  is  characteristic  of 
English  freedom  that  all  four  should  nave  kept  their  place  within 
the  oomposa  of  national  education.     We  are  now  finding  ourselves 

i  polled*  partly  by  the  unifying  pressure  of  modern  life,  parti  \ 
ma-easing  competition  of  other  nations  (a  competition 
which  is  not  merely  for  supremacy  in  trade  but  for  the  supremacy 
of  certain  ideals  of  government  and  of  social  order),  to  discover  some 
synthesis  of  our  educational  nuns,  some  foundation  on  which  fiduoa- 
tional  unity  can  be  based,  and  some  standard  by  which  we  can  agree 

ueasure  true  educational  effiflianej  Hue  task  is  more  difficult 
than  that  which  has  confronted  any  other  nation  in  the  reorganisa- 
tiou  of  its  educational  system.     England  is,  as  it  were,  the  seed-plot 

inflicting  ideas  about  Church  and  State,  about  the  individual 
and  the  community,    ft  lias  beau  so  foe  three  hundred  and 

t he  iwii  ael B  of  ideas  which  t)Ore  the  name* of  A nglienuisin  and  Hon 
tanism,  still  persist  among  us  under  changed  forms  of  expression 
of  thought,  producing  ;i  constant  'lash  ol  convictions,  invigorating 

life,  and  always  tending  to  form  a  middle  part]  of  combination 

*»r  compromise!  which,  however,  can  never  exercise  dominion  over 

either  of  the  two  extremes.    It  would  be  easy  to  act  up  a  national 

bem  of  education  for  either  extreme  alone.    The  difficulty  ir*  to 

iilinh  one  which  k  both  efficient  and  comprehensive,  and  yet 
at  the  flame  time  strong  enough  to  resist  attempts  at  monopoly 
proceeding  From  either  of  the  two  extremes,  Thus  our  English 
education,  like  jiects  of  our  national  life,  is  dis 

tinguiahed  by  its  attempt  to  balance  conflicting  forces  in  one  work- 
ing  system,  to  reconcile  contraries,  and  to  seek  unity  thron 
bold  diversity. 
We  can  no  more   transplant  educational  avetema  ready-made. 

&W  L 
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from  one  country  to  another  than  we  can  transplant  historical 
traditions.  All  good  and  true  education  is  an  expression  of 
national  life  and  character.  It  is  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  fitted  to  its  needs.  It  seeks,  often  by  instinct  and  natural  self- 
adjustment  rather  than  by  conscious  intention,  to  strengthen  what 
is  weak  in  national  character  and  to  cultivate  what  is  strong.  Much 
that  is  best  in  it  seems  to  baffle  analysis,  and  is  felt  rather  than 
expressed.  In  national  education  the  two  most  valuable  things 
are  a  great  ethical  tradition  and  a  strong  popular  interest  in  the 
people's  schools.  Throughout  a  great  pari  of  our  English  education 
we  possess  the  first ;  but,  as  compared  with  Germany  and  America, 
we  are  singularly  lacking  in  the  second.  The  ethical  tradition  of  our 
best  schools  is  admired  all  over  the  world ;  but  our  intellectual 
average  is  low.  Our  education  ia  sectional ;  theirs  is  increasingly 
national.  We  are  at  present  divided  where  they  are  at  one.  Our 
strength  is  spent  in  t-ension  between  various  educational  aims 
Theirs  is  at  present  running  fast  in  one  channel.  With  them  the 
masses  of  the  people  believe  in  the  schools,  care  for  the  schools,  and 
realise  what  the  sohooh  stand  for.  With  us,  the  masses  of  Che 
people  seem,  as  yet,  almost  indifferent  about  the  schools,  and  not 
convinced  that  a  good  education  is  one  of  the  tilings  for  which  it  is 
most  worth  while  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices.  But  the  rising 
standard  of  education  abroad  compels  us  to  improve  ours  also. 
No  nation  can  live  to  itself  alone.  Their  improvements  force  us  to 
act  in  self-defenoew  We  are  bound  to  scrutinise  their  results*  and, 
in  so  far  as  their  results  excel  ours,  to  improve  our  methods,  in 
order  to  produce  in  our  own,  way  something  which,  while  remaining 
characteristic  of  English  life,  will  be  better  of  its  kind  than  what  is 
produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Vet  we  cannot  merely  copy 
what  other  nations  have  done.  A  school  is  not  a  mechanical  con* 
trivance,  like  a  repeating  rifle  or  a  submarine  boat.  It  is  an 
institution,  not  a  piece  of  mechanism.  Its  best  strength  lies,  not  in  its 
material  equipment,  but  in  its  human  sympathies,  in  its  intellectual 
interests,  and  in  its  spiritual  influence.  But  as  an  institution  the 
school  must  be  equipped  with  the  very  best  mechanical  aids  which 
human  invention  has  devised.  Many  of  these  mechanical  aids  can  be 
copied,  or  rather  adapted,  by  one  nation  from  another.  So  can  many 
methods  of  teaching,  some  forms  of  administration,  and  labour- 
saving  devices  of  various  kinds.  But  the  essent ial  1 1 1 i  Qg  in  a  national 
system  of  education  is  the  national  spirit,  so  trained  as  to  enter  into 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  points  of  view  of  other  nations, 
but  learning  to  express  itself  and  its  own  point  of  view,  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible,  through  the  most  appropriate  types  of 
education  and  of  schools.  We  in  England  have  to  deal  within  a  small 
compass  with  perhaps  the  most  complex  conditions  that  can  be 
found  in  any  national  society  in  the  world  We  hue  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  complex  of  all  national  characters  and  with  one  of 
the  most  intricate  forms  of  national  and  imperial  life.  Here,  as  in 
ijther  countries,  the  educational  problem  is  an  epitome  of  the 
nstiorm\  problem.     Where  the  latter  is  complex,  the  former  is  com* 
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plex  in  proportion.  Hence,  as  our  national  life  in  extraordinarily 
complex,  our  educational  system  will  l>e  complex  in  the  Banie  degree. 
The  unity  at  which  we  should  aim  is  unity  of  national  feeling,  and 
this  seems  most  likely  to  be  reached,  not  by  the  suppression  of 
varieties  of  educational  effort,  but  by  encouraging  all  those 
varieties  (in  so  far  as  then-  permanence  and  tenacity  indicate  their 
being  an  expression  of  varieties  in  national  character)  to  rise  together 
higher  level  of  efficiency 

In  proportion  to  the  size  al  the  country,  is  there  m»t  needed 
in  England  a  greater  variety  of  education  than  is  needed  clsewle 
We  have  to  remember  not  only  our  own  national  needs,  hut  the 
obligations  which  devolve  upon  us  as  the  centre  of  the  Emj 
Ought  not  the  United  Kingdom  to  offer  advantages  in  every  grade 
of  education  which  would  attract  students  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  all  other  countries,  to  devote  one  or  two  years  at 
any  rate  to  studies  here  t  Tins  imperial  aspect  of  our  educational 
<m  involves  in  itself  a  heavy  national  responsibility.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  have  to  provide  for  the  very  diver 
of  our  own  people.  Hence,  education  cannot  but  become  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  national  equipment  Hut  we  in 
ghmd  cannot  afford  to  put  up  with  second-rate  education.  We 
need  the  verv  l>est  educational  system  in  the  world  The  ven 
bunco  of  the  Empire  dejxmds  on  sea-power  and  seliou] -power 
However  man}  dittereni.  kinds  of  education  we  may  find  il  m 

i,  each  ought  to  he  the  beet  of  Eta  kind.  The  beat 
schools  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  most  profitable  schools.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  a  few  schools  which  are  really  good  than  an  im- 
mense number  of  schools  which  are  indifferent.  Wishy-washy 
education  is  dear  at  any  price.  In  school- work,  quality  matters  far 
more  than  quantity. 

England  has  always  stood  for  a  broad  view  of  education,  and  for 
the  idea  that  the  training  of  character  and  of  the  physical  powers 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  purely  intellectual  discipline.  The 
world  is  coming  round  to  this  opinion,  but  our  tendency  has  been 
to  neglect  unduly  the  intellectual  part  of  school-work.  We  are 
also  in  danger  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  games.  Moreover, 
"  character  N  is  a  word  which  bears  many  different  meanings, 
and  the  character,  which  the  schools  seek  to  form,  ought  to  bear 
B  definite  relation  to  the  tasks  of  modern  life.  We  need,  by 
means  of  our  schools,  to  make  boys  adaptable  to  new  circurn- 
but  at  the  same  time  capable  of  a  wise  stubbornness,  and  ni 
i  ificing  self  to  duty.  More  than  ever  is  it  necessary  to  develop 
individual  intelligence,  while  abo  strengthening  the  conscious 
ness  of  corporate.  responsibility. 

The  development  of  individual  inteDigj  largely  a  question 

ol  methods  of  teaching,  but  eho  of  choice  of  studies.  Educational 
efficiency  of  the  best  kind  depends  on  having  small  classes  ;  highly 
trained  teachers;  skilful  methods  of  leaching:  not  i*w»  man) 
subjects;  the  right  unler  of  subjects ;  the  right  choice  of  subjects 
(it  is  important  that, as  Ear  as  possible,  the  subjects  chosen  should 
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be  such  that  tli»;<  pupils  will  naturally  keep  Up  the  study  and  use 
of   them  in   later  life);    and  an   avoidance  ■>!  huiis  >  d    i 
competition,  and  of  intellectual  overstrain.      It  may  be  suggested 
that  there  is  need  for  a  number  of  carefully  planned,  carefully 
watched  and  carefully  recorded   educational  experiments.    Such 
might  be  carried  out,  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  years,  in  a  few  selected  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.    Teachers  and  others  might  learn  a  great 
deal    from     visiting     these    experimental    schools,     and    from 
discussing  their    methods    and     results.      The    keen    study    of 
methods  by  teachers  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  educational  progress. 
But  the  aim  should  be,  not  to  enable  the  pupil  to  win  a  prize  or  a 
scholarship  by  a  certain  time,  or  to  pass  in  some  competitive  examina- 
tion (though  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  all  competition 
is  bad  or  that  all  examinations  could  be  dispensed  with),  but  to 
Btart  him  in  the  right  way  of  learning  things  for  himself,  to  arouse 
his  intereet  in  important  subjects,  and  to  give  him  a  *nre  foundation 
of  accurate  and  well  digested  knowledge.    Large  numbers  of  our 
secondary  schools  are  worried  by  a  superfluity  of  examinations. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  have  some  well  defined  intellectual  aim 
for  Bfteh  school,  and  to  allow  the  teachei-s  to  work  steadily  and  quietly 
towards  that  aim.     By  regular  and  systematic   inspection  of  all 
schools  of  every  kind,  the  State  could  take  sufficient  guaram 
for   their   educational    efficiency,   without    imposing    the    test   of 
State  examinations,  which  in  France  and  Germany  have  had  the 
t  of  unduly  increasing  the  inteUortual  burden  of  the  pupils 
at  the  cost  of  then  opportunities  for  other  kinds  of  development 

m,  it  is  undesirable  that  any  one  pupil  should  be  set  to  learn 
a  little  of  a  great  nurnlier  of  subjects.  Far  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  more  thorough  study  of  a  few  subjects.  Our  motto 
should  be  multum,  non  multa  ;  no*  premature  specialisation ,  how 
ever,  but  an  M  animated  moderation  "  in  tfur  curricula.  But  as 
different  subjects  are  needed  for  different  kinds  of  calling  in  life, 
it  follows  that  we  need  many  kinds  of  different  curricula,  varying 
in  point  of  subject,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  equally  well  taught,  and 
enjoying  an  equal  measure  of  State  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment, One  of  the  chief  difficulties  however  is  thus  to  equate  the 
values  of  very  different  curricula  and  of  various  formed  intellectual 
discipline.  But  such  variety  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well 
being  I  'I  an  educational  system.  Hence  it  seems  e\|>edient  to  redure 
to  a  minimum  the  numlier  of  posts  offered  by  the  State  on  the  results 
of  examinations  in  subject**  so  grouped  or  marked  as  speeiallv 
to  favour  one  type  of  education   at  the  expense  of  others.     At 

nit,  in  France  and  Germany,  and  t*<  i**nt  in  England. 

there  is  a  tendency  to  favour  the  linguist ie  disciplines  in  education 

iie  expense  of  practical  training,  and  thus  to  give,  by  means 
of  the  State  examinations,  a  specially  literary  t  wist  to  higher  educa- 

>n. 

ie  professional  training  of  teachers  is  a  matter  on  which  much 
ihm  efficiency  of  an   educational  system   depends.      But   the 


hi  (rermony  dud  Etmvh- 
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training  ought  to  be  of  the  bent,  both  in  point  of  general  culture 

and  of  technical    skill     Inadequate   training  may  do  almost  as 

li    harm    as    good,    by    setting    up   a    wrong    standard    of 

efficiency.     And    teachers    must    be   given  much  leisure  if,  in 

addition    to   doing    their    regular  teaching    work,   they  are  to 

mix    with   their   pupils  out   of    school    hours,   and   also  to    be 

required  to  pursue  private  studies  on  their  own  account.     But 

all  these,  things  are  necessary  elements  in  the  life  of  such  teachers 

e    require  for  our  schools.     We  do  not  want  teachei-s  only  to 

i  their  pupils  in  the  class-rooms.      At  the  same  time,  unless 

the]   are  themselves  constantly  studying  on  their  own  account, 

their  teaching  will  lose  its  freshness  and  its  power  of  awakening 

o    intellectual    interests.  er-driveti   Btaff   of    teael 

harried  with  work  and  unable  to  afford  to  spend  money  on  books 

and  travel,  will  have  little  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  their 

pupils.    Nearly   everything   depends  on  the   personality   of  the 

i  Lei's,  on  their  keenness  of  intellectual  interest,  on  the  freshness 

of  their  sympathies,  on  their  using  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 

on  their  constantly  studying  how  to  improve  those  methods,  on 

ia)  example,  and  on  their  friend!}  intimacy  with  their 

pupils,    We  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  beat  that  our  teachers 

ooukl  give  us  it    we  underpay  and  overwork  them,     Ln  too  large 

lumber  of  our  Kngfah  secondary  schools  the  position  of  the 

lint  masters  and  mistresses  urgently  needs  improvement. 

The  nation  has  a  right  to  know  far  more  than  is  known  at  present 

about  the  work  and  efficiency   of  all  schools.     We  suffer  from  an 

lonltnary  lark  of  statistical  and  other  information  about  our 

i  alary  schools.     No  one  knows  how  many  pupils  are  learning 

Latin,  or  any  other  subject,  in  the  great  majority  of  secondary 

sol k  in  England.    No  one  knows  how  the  subjects  are  taught, 

or  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  or  the  numbers  of  the  teach- 
or  the  numbers  or  the  ages  of  the  pupils.  Supposing  that  it  was 
desired  to  send  a  circular  to  every  school  in  England  claiming 
to  be  secondary  in  character,  it  could  not  be  done,  as  there  is 
not  in  existence  any  complete  list  of  the  postal-addresses 
of  such  schools,  It  seems  desirable  that  the  nation  should  know 
a  good  deal  more  about  what  after  all  is  one  line  of  national  defence. 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting  educational  experiments  going 
on  in  England,  but  without  any  systematic  effort  being  made  to 
plan  those  experiments  on  a  scientific  basis,  or  to  record  their 
results  with  scientific  accuracy,  or  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
experiments  which  fail  Yet  the  failures  are  often  as  instructive 
as  success. 

\  number  of  very  difficult  questions  are  raised  by  the  sy&t 
ol  holding  competitive  examinations  for  scholarships  at  the  public 
schools  at  thirteen  or  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
universities  at  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  system  has  had  some  good  results,  but  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that,  under  present  conditions  il  fa  doing  more 
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harm  than  good.     As  tit  present  organised,  it  cripples  the  po 
of  the  preparatory  aohoob,  and,  to  a  leas  extemt,  of  the   public 
schools,  to  make  much-needed  experiment  in  curricula. 

In  BTgUlllg  that  much  more  eould  he  done  in  bring  the  urdinan 
cmdary  aahpol  curricula  into  closer  relation  to  the  needs  of  later 
life.  I  am  specially  thinking  ol  the  average  boy.  The  very  clever 
in*  ver\  industrious  boy  will  get  a  good  deal  out  of  almost 
curriculum,  though  of  course  much  more  out  of  a  well-chosen 
I  ioulazu  than  out  of  a  poor  one.  But  is  there  not  need  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  to  get  the  average  boy  on  the  side  of  work  hy  really 
interesting  him  in  what  he  is  learning  I  Why  should  not- 
more  of  our  schools  (including  some  of  the  highest  rank)  make 
manual  skill  and  constructive  work  the  chief  (though,  of  course, 
not  the  only)  features  of  their  curriculum  ?  Again,  in  many 
schools  where  the  discipline  is  chiefly  linguistic  the  better  teaching 
of  modern  languages,  of  English  literature,  of  geography*  and  of 
history,  and  (where  it  is  not  already  given)  philosophical  yet 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  laws  of  Nature,  would  be 
welcome  improvements,  though  the  iii-at  results  of  mich  a  change 
would  perhaps  be  a  disagreeable  effervescence. 

Better   teaching  at  school  would    undoubtedly  have  a   bene- 
ficial effect  on  our  commerce  (directly  through  the  better  equip- 
ment of  our  commercial  travellers  individually*  but  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  by  the  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  interest  which  it  won  Id 
place  at  the  command  of  our  ordinary  men  of  business),  yet  it  i 
otht.tr  than  purely  commercial  grounds  that  the  chief  arguments 
rent  for  the  remodelling  of  many  of  our  curricula.     What  is  wanted 
is    the    union    of   a    disciplined    imagination    with    a    balanced 
judgment.      But  this   is  a   rare   combination   which    cannot  be 
suddenly    produced  to  order.       It    cannot  be  achieved  without 
long-continued  labour  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.     To  produce 
such  a  result  two  things  are  indispensable;  the  best  of  teachers 
and  the  best  of  material.     But  where  else  in  the  world  is  there 
no   good  a   chance  of  getting    the    best   of    both  ?      And    im- 
provements in   curricula   would    be  a    natural    and    necessary 
condition    of    educational    success,     We   need  a    modern    edu- 
cation in  the  humanities.     Latin  probably  will  be   found  to  be, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  desirable  for  the  present  as  a  disciplinary 
but  subordinate   element   in   the   education   of  many  of  those 
who  are  to  occupy  high  positions  in  the  business  world.    But 
French  and  German  are  indispensable ;  and  one  advantage  of 
learning  French  and  German  thoroughly  and  fluently  at  school 
is  that  a  man  can  easily  keep  them  up  afterwards,  and  extend  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  life,  language,  and  literature  in  the  natural 
course   of   his   daily   professional   reading.     The   best   kinds   of 
training  for  business  life  are  not  those  which  are  prematurely 
specialised,    but  those   which    come  as  the  crown  of    a    liberal 
education        And     nothing    is    more    important    than    to    insist 
on   there   being  a  strong  ethical  element    in    the  education    of 
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those  who  are  destined  to  guide  the  commercial  and  industrial  affairs 
of  the  country.  Commercial  credit  and  industrial  peace  rest  ulti- 
mately on  a  moral  basis,  and  both  would  be  endangered  fay  the 
effects  of  an  education  of  which  money-making  was,  tacitly  or 
avowedly,  the  central  aim.  Commercial  education  should  seek 
to  inculcate  what  Cowley  called  "  vertuous  covetousness,"  and 
not,  in  Bacon's  words,  "the  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit 
of  a  man's  fortune" 

"  The  problem  for  statesmen  of  this  age  is  how  to  educate  the 
masses ;  and  literature  and  science  cannot  give  the  solution/'  So 
wrote,  sixty  years  ago,  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  his  time. 
Literature  and  science  are  indeed,  both  of  them,  necessary  elements 
in  the  solution;  and  at  least  equally  necessary  are  the  care  and 
discipline  of  the  bodily  powers.  But  the  only  force  which  can  fuse 
these  elements  into  true  education  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence, 
moderating  and  harmonising  what  would  otherwise  be  extravagant 
and  opposed ;  expressing  itself  in  deeds  rather  than  in  words ; 
teaching  by  example  rather  than  by  precept ;  and  alone  able  to 
create  the  atmosphere  in  which  heart  and  mind  alike  can  find 
guidance  and  rest. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 
1901. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Possibility  of  an  Excess  of  Secondary  Ubucatiux. 

The  view  that  there  may  be  in  a  country  an  excess  of  some  prevailing 
lype  d  lecondar?  education  has  been  put  forward  from  time  to  tim< 
■Utqwiwrn  and  wriftetl  of  high  authority,     A  few  of  tl>  ma  of 

opinion  are  quoted  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  arguments, 
which  are  employed  in  the  course  of  educational  discussions  (particularly 
in  France)  at  the  present  time,  have  been  used  at  many  earlier  periods, 
especially  during  those  of  rapid  social  change.  It  iny  be  pointed  0U1 
passing  that  England  has  been  M  two-minded  "  on  the  subject  of  providing 
extensive  facilities  for  secondary  education.  Broadly  speaking,  oi 
tional  history  is  the  record  of  an  evenly-balanced  struggle  between  (I) 
those  whose  idea  of  "national  education  M  has  been  somewhat  narrowly 
limited  to  a  fervent  belief  in  the  moral  us  well  us  the  intellectual 
efficacy  -\so-m    of     well  -  organised     day-schools,    and     (2) 

those  who  have  clung  to  a  wider,  though  less  easily  defined ,  belief  that 
M  national  education,"  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  consists  in  the  joint 
and  often  secret  operation  of  many  kinds  of  influence,  permeating  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  proceeding  from  historic  insti- 
tutions, spiritual  traditions,  ancient  and  familiar  habits  of  life,  intimacy 
with  Nature,  social  relationships,  personal  loyalties,  economic  atttivitie*, 
daring  adventure,  and  free  discussion.    Those  who  in  the  first 

have,  more  frequently  than  the  best  of  their  opponents,  been  uncon- 
sciously onesided  in  tleir  conception  of  who  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be 
made  to  think  and   how  it  ought  to  be  made  to  behave.     Those,  on  the 

rary,  who  have  inclined  to  the  second  view  have  often  been  I  * 
the  pertinacity  which  comes  from  rather   narrow  convictions,  and 
•till  more  often  been  inarticulate  and  unable  to  mprosfl  m  wordsj  either 
bo  themselves  or  to  other  people,  what  they  really  felt.    The  opinions 
quoted  below,  to  far  as  they  have  been  expressed  by  Englishmen,  have  l>ccn 
chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  an  educational  point  of  view  which,  though 

iy  persistent  and  politically  influential  throughout  the  last  i 
hundred  yean  <»f  our  history,  baa  not  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  writers 
t  he  attention  which  it  deserves.  . 

(1)  The  following  passage  was  written  by  the  famous  schoolmaster, 
Mnkaater,  With  regard  to  English  education  in  1581  :— 

.  .  .  There  must  be  a  restraint,  and  all  may  not  passe  on  to  learn- 
ing which  throng  thitherward,  bycausc  of  the  ineonueniences,  which  may 
ensue,  by  want  of  preferment  for  such  a  multitude,  and  by  defeating  other 
trades  of  their  neccssaric  trauellours.  Our  next  labour  therefore  must  be, 
how  tu  handle  this  restraint*  that  the  tide  overflow  not  the  common,  with 
to  great  a  spring  of  bookish  popple,  if  ye  ei  ic  come  who  will,  or  ring  out  all 
in.  Euerie  one  destreth  to  have  his  cbildc  learned  :  the  reason  is,  for  that 
I  i-  r  either  fortune  frowne,  or  casualtit  diasticc,  yet  learning 

hath  some  strength  to  ibofi  vp  the  person,  bycause  it  is  incorporate  in  the 
person,  till  the  soule  dislodge,  neither  lyeth  it  so  open  for  mischaure 
mangle,  in  any  degree,  as  forren  and  fortunes  patrimonii  doth.    But 
though  e  nt  be  thus  affected  toward  hUowne  child,  as  nature  leades 

him  to  wish  his  owne  best,  yet  for  all  that  euerie  parent  must  beare  in 
memorie  that  he  is  more  bound  to  his  country,  then  to  his  child,  as  his 
child  must  renounce  him  in  countermatch  with  his  ecu n trie.    And  tha 
Amntrie  which  ohjrineth  this  preronttne  of  the  father  about  the  aWd 
and  of  the  child  a  hour  the  father,  as  it  maintained  the  father  BiTi  In  was 
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her,  and  will  maiutaine  the  child,  when  ho  is  without  a  father :  bo 
ratty  it  prtmideth  for  all,  as  it  doth  require  a  dutie  abouc  all.  And 
therefore  parentes  in  disposing  of  their  children  may  vpon  good  warrant 
surrender  their  interest  to  the  gencrall  consideration  of  their  common 
countrie,  and  tlunke  that  it  is  not  beat  to  haue  their  children  bookish,  not- 
withstanding their  owne  desire,  be  it  neuer  so  earnestly  bent:  if  their 
countrie  say  either  they  shall  serue  in  this  trade,  witliout  the  booke  :  or  if 
say  I  may  not  allow  any  more  booke  men  without  my  to  much  trouble. 
1  pray  thee  good  parent  haue  patience,  and  appoint  some  other  course  far 
thy  cnilde,  there  be  many  good  meanea  to  hue  by,  besides  the  booke,  and 
I  withe  thy  ehildes  friend,  if  thou  will  lit  in  some  order  for  me.  This 
veric  consideration  of  the  countrie,  vttercd  with  so  tniJde  a  s peach,  spoken 
by  her  thai  is  ahlo  bo  performs  it,  may  moue  the  reasonable  parent)  toyealde 
10  her  desire  as'best*  as  she  can  tell  the  headstrong  in  ptaine  termes,  that 
he  shall  ycelde  perforce,  if  he  will  not  by  entreaties,  for  priuate  affection 
though  supported  by  reason  of  strength  whatsoeuer,  must  either  volun- 
tarily bend,  or  forcibly  breake,  when  the  common  good  yeeldeth  to  the 
contrary  side* 

11  Seeing  therefore  the  disposition  of  wittes  according  to  the  proportion 
of  eeh  state  is  resigned  ouer  to  the  countrie  :  and  she  sayth  all  may  not  be 
set  to  schole,  bvcause  ech  trade  must  be  furnished,  to  performe  all  duties 
belonging  to  all  parts .    .    .    ."  * 

(2)  The  following  passage  is  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  M  AMa  to  tkt  E 
touching  Mr,  Sutton &  Ettate"  (/.',,  the  Charterhouse),  written  earh   iti 
the  seventeenth  century. 

M  Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do  subscribe  to  ihe  opiniuti 

«»f  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  your  kingdom  :  That  for  grammar 
schools  there  are  already  too  many,  and  therefore  no  providence  to  add 
where  then/  Ls  excess;  for  the  great  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your 
lligliness's  realm,  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doih  cause  likewise  an  overflow  ; 
both  of  them  inconvenient  and  one  of  them  dangerous,  I  r  by  means 
thereof  they  find  want  in  the  count  r\   and  towns,  lioth  oJ  for 

bandry,  and  apprentices  for  trade  :   and  on  the  other  side,  there  b 
bred  than  the  State  can  prefer  or  employ      and  the  ac 
tfe  not  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  musl  Reads 
fall  out  thai  many  persons  will  be  bred  unfit  for  other  vocations  and  tin 
profitable  for  that  in  which  they  ;ire  brought  up;  whirh  (ills  the  realm  full  of 
indigent,  idle,  and  \Mitttou  |>coplc,  which  are  but  utnttrut  rtnait  NOOtrtM 
t Bacon   expresses    the   wish  that    Mr.  Sutton's  benefaction  should   be 
tdowment  of   university  studies,  instead   of  second,ii> 
schools,) 

(3)  In  1640  Cardinal  Richelieu  maintained  that  Fi  over-sup  plied 
with  secondary  schools,  and  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  their  number, 
lie  argued  that  a  well-ordered  State  needs  mueh  more  technical  than  lit* 
education  j   that  trade  enriches  a  nation  ;   but  that  trade  is  neglected  I 
nation  which  is  absorbed  in  literary  interests.    The  following  passage  from 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  Testament  politique  was  quoted  by  M.  rlanotuui  to 

French  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Secondary  Education.! 

"  Le  eomne  i  it    absolument  cehu  de  la 

maicbandise  qui  com  hie  les  Etats  de  richesses,  ruinerait  I'agriculture,  vraie 

e  nourrice  des  peuples  et  deserterait en  j)eu  de  temps  la  pepiniere  de& 

soldats,  qui  s'  el  event  p1ut6t  dans  la  rudesse  de  Tignorance  que  dans  la 


1    Mulcaster's    Positions,   1581.    (Quick's  edition,  1888,  chap.  37,  pp, 
l42-*3.) 

t  Basil  Montagu's  edition  of  The  Works of  Francis  Bacon  { ] B26),  Vol.  V. 
p.  3hU 

t   tinimtttiurl'EnSiiyinmentSecomlairt.    Proees-verbaux.  ¥**•  II.    JL 
pp.  548-48. 
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utiii   il    rctunlirait    la   France  de  chieanem. -,  p 
ptonres  a  rattier  les  f  ami  Use  jpejrtjcujjtoaa  et  a  troubler  le  repos  public 
qua  procurer  aucnu  bien  aux  Eta^ 

"  Si  tea  [ftttra    elaient  protauees  k  tuutes  sorted  d'esorits,  on    vcrra.it 
plus  de  gents  cu|jaViles  dc   former  dee    doutes   que  da  les    resoudre   et 


ut  plus  nropies  a  sWqKxscr  aux  ventes  qu'ii  leu  defeudre 
at  an  rette  consideration  one  lea  politique*  veulent,  eu  un  Etatlnen 


gaA  r  (et  U  ! 

H  J'ai  souvent  vu,  pour  la  m&ne  raison,  lc  Cardinal  du  Perron  souhaiter 
ardeinment  la  suppression  d'une  oartie  de*  colleges  dece  royaume;  ildesirsit 
en  hire  e'laHir  uuatre  ou  cinq  celebres  dans  Paris,  et  deux  dans  rhaque  villc 
•  politaine  dea  provfe 

"11  ajnuta.it,  a  tooteatea  coandemtioofl  nappoctrfee,  qtfll  ftajt 

impossible qn'oa  put ■  tnuivot  >  «n  cheque  siecle  aa&ez  de  gens  savants  pour 
fournii  one  grande  multitude  de  colleges  ;   au  lieu  que,  si  on    m 
tnitait  den  avoir  un   nomine  modere*,  on   lea  jwurrait  rentplir  de  dignes 
its,  qui  confer  vcn*  ten  t  lc  feu  dia  temple  en  at  purete  et  qui  trans- 
niettraient,  pariraccesaion  non  inteiTompue,  lee  acienoes  en  leur  perfection. 

"II  me  semble  en  cflet,  ioraqueie  ronsidere  lc  grand  nouibre  de  gens 
■  i ui  font  profession  d'enseigner  les  letters  et  la  multitude  des  enfant- 
Ion  fait  mstruire,  que  je  voia  un  noinhrc  mrini  de  maladcs  qui,  n'ayant 
d'tutre  but  que  de  bwre  de  1'cau  pure  et  clairc  pour  1> 
preaeea  dune  aotf  >i  dere'glee  que,  recevant  inditferemment  toutes  cellos  qui 
leur  ami  presentees,  la  plue  grando  partie  en  boit  d'impure,  et  souvent  en 
des  vaisseaux  cm  poison  nes,  re  qui  augmente  leur  soif  et  leur  mal,  au  lieu 
de  soulager  Fun  et  I'auf 

*4Entin  de  ce  grand  n brc  de  coll  lirVereimnent  etablis  en  tons 

licux,  il  arrive  deu\   inuuv  ;  run   Qplftje  virus  de  ptdaealOf  par  lamedi 
capacity  de  ceui  qu'on  obli  r,  ne  pouvant  trouver  aast'z  de 

sujeta  eminent*  pour  reraphr  lee  chairee  ;  lautrc  par  le  jieu  de  die- 
positions  natuielles  qu'out  tax  Irtires  beOttCOUp  de  C6UX  que  leurs  pan 
tout  etudier,  4  cause  de  la  cominodite  qn'ils  en  trouvent,  sans  que  la 
nortec  de  leur  esprit  wit  examinee,  d'ob  vient  que  presque  tous  ceux  qtii 
etudient  dameurenl  aver  uoe  mediocre  teinture  des  lettres,  les  uns  |M»ur 
i^i<  capablea  de  plus,  lc*  iutraa  pom  etre  rnal  inetruits. 

"Quoique   CC   mal    SOU   dc  grande  eonsequenrc,    le    reuiede  en   est  ;n- •. 

qtfil  ne  tnn t  mitre  ehoae  que  reViuire  lea  colleges  des  villes,  «pii  ne 
pus  m<Hropolitaines,  A  deux  on  trwa  classes  suffisantes  pour  tirer  la 
ieunessc  dinic  ignorance  gT  msilile  a  ceiUC   memes  qui  d 

leur  vie  mix  avmea  OQ  qui  la  veuleut  employer  an  ti-ah'c. 

*'  Par  a  tnoyeni  tupaiavaut  que  de.s  enfants  soicnt  determines  a 
aucune  condition,  deux  on  troia  ana  feront  connaitrc  la  pectee  de  leur 
esprit  ;  ensuite  de  qnoi,  lea  bona  qui  aeront  envoyes  aux  grandes  villas 
r^ussiTOnt  dautant  luieuA  i|U*ils  auront  lc  g«;nie  plus  propre  aux  lettres 
et  qu'ils  sen^nt  instruits  dc  ineilleure  mwin 

(4)  There  was  great  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  England  during 
the  middle  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  some,  especially  on 
the  Puritan  aide,  strenuously  advocated  the  establishment  of  more  schools 
(on  this  point,  see  Professor  Foster  Watson's  article  on  Tht  State  and 
Education  during  tlu  Commonwealth/m  the  ''English  Historical  Review" 
for  January,  lOUo),  others,  to  whom  Puritanical  extremes  had  proved  repugn 
riant,  maintained  that  great  care  was  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  undue  enlargement  of  the  more  literary  callings.  Thus  Francis  Osborne. 
writing  in  1650,  remarked,  with  reference  to  4l  free  and  populous  schools*1 
that  he  thought  "  the  charily  of  our  forefathers  in  nothing  so  much  mis- 
taken as  in  the  vast  sums  they  employed  in  these  (more  seeming  than  real) 
pious  uses,  which  now  much  redounds  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plough  and 
the  more  beneficial  manufactures  of  our  nation/'  *     This  remark  applies 


#  Advice  to  Q  6'oit;  edited   by   Judge   Parry  (London:   Nutt,  IB96)V 
10. 
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to  schools  which  were  partly  elementary,  but  carried  forward  many  of 
a  higher  stage   in    education.    Christopher    Wase,  in    his 
Consideration*  concerning  Free  Schools  as  Milled  in  Emjland^  published 
in    I67">,  admits  that    "there  is  an  opinion  *-onimonly  received  that 
scholars  uf  England  an  iportioned  to  the  prefer  mania  foe  lettered 

though  he  temperately  argues  against  any  discouragement  of 
high  and  dwells  on  England's  great  need  <»f  better  pruviaioD 

ipporL  of  learning.    Tin   opinions  uf  George  Sav.De,  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  on  the  subject  of  national  education  arc  thus  described 
liana."    The  passage  appears  to  refer  to  Lord  Halifa  Ofifl  about 

the  year  1674.  H  Saviliana  tr  was  written,  it  is  thought,  by  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  chaplain  to  Lord  Halifax.  "Another  great  cause  of  the 
\  ,>i  vertue,  his  Lordship  attributed  to  Hie  wrong  education  of  youth. 
His  Lordship  would  have  baa  schoolmasters  t«»  Lie  old  and  grave,  taken  from 
all  orders  of  men,  lords  for  young  noblemen,  gentlemen  for  the  younger 
gentry,  and  so  on  in  lower  degrees  ...  the  place  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  honourable  ;  without  any  salary  at  all  from  schoolboys, 
only  with  a  stipend  from  the  Government  when  the  men  would  take  it : 
their  chief  care  being  that  the  youths  should  be  punisht  for  immorality 
more  than  for  want  of  proficiency  in  learning;  and  that  all  should  be 
taught  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  cast  accounts  but  not  any  brought  up 
to  languages  and  sciences  except  such  as  had  parts  that  would  aw 
and  that  shoals  of  such  as  had  not,  should  bo  released  from  study,  and 
timely  sent  home,  to  make  artificers  and  soldiers.  It  being  his  Lordships 
opinion  that  nothing  distresses  t  he  commonwealth  so  much  as  halMearned 
men,  and  that  downright  quiet  ignorance  is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
restless  conceited  knowledge."  ■ 

lu  17U3,  La  Uhobtais,  the  ProcureUr-Oe&^ral  of  the  Parliament  of 
Brittany,  published  his   Essai  de  /  naiumaU  on  plan 

i  work  which  had  a  great  influence  on  the  educational 

thought  of  the  time.     In  this  assay,  La  CEatotsdfl  raised  the  question  whether 

not  too  much  literary  education    in    France,  and    too    many 

v  schools.      A  Even  the  common  people  want  to  undertake  higher 

studies,"  he  wrote.     "  Labourers  and  artisans  send  their  boys  to  secondary 

nid  when  the  latter  have  learnt  just  enough  to  make  them  despise 

the  calling  of  their  parents,  th>  buret)  or  the  Law,  and 

a  harmful  element  in 

I  -  the  advantage  of  the  State  to  have  a  few   very  efficient 

ndary  schools  each  with  a  prolonged  course  of  studies,  than  to  have  a 

much  larger  number  of  institutions  doing  less  efficient  work.     "  The  nation 

has  been  seized  by  a  mania  for  literary  cultivation/*! 

(6)  Frederick  the  Great  said,  in  an  official  memorandum  to  his  Minister, 
^  on  Zedlitz,  in  1779  :- — "  Out  in  the  country  it  is  enough  for  boy  a  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  a  little.  If  they  know  too  much,  they  are  off  to  the  towns 
md  want  to  become  clerks  an>l  such  like,"} 

(7)  Professor  Huxley  wrote  in  1892  as  follows : — 

11  As  to  intermediate  education,  I  have  never  favoured  the  notion  of 
State  intervention  in  thb  direction. 

41 1  think  there  are  only  two  valid  grounds  for  State  meddling  with  educa- 
tion :  the  one,  the  danger  to  the  community  which  arises  from  dense 
ignorance  ;  the  other,  the  advantage  to  the  community  of  giving  capable 
men  the  chance  of  utilising  their  capacity. 

•   Foxcroft.    Life  of  ll<  i.,  p.  115, 

t  V.   Boisaon,  uieHonnain  de  PMfyOffte*    (Hachette,  is?7.)    Parti. 
Vol.  IT.  article  La  Chalotais.     Cf.  also  Smile  Bourgeois,  VI 
>nn  r/,  la  France  (Paris,  1901),  pp.  hi  < 
I  Paulsen,  (jcsthichtc  de*  gelehrten  Unlerruku.     Vol,  11.  p.  68* 


it: 


Ths  Efaftari  'VMi 


"The  hrsi  furnishes  the  ju&iiin  Hi-m  for  compulsory  elementary  edu- 
cation. If  a  child  is  taught  reading,  writing,  drawing,  aud  handiwork 
of  some  kind ;  the  element*  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  history,  and  I 
should  add  of  political  economy  and  geography,  books  will  furnish  him 
frith  everything  he  can  possibly  need  to  make  him  a  competent  citizen 
in  any  rank  of  life. 

"  If  with  such  a  start,  he  has  not  the  capacity  to  get  all  he  needs  out  of 
books,  let  him  stop  where  he  is.  Blow  him  up  with  intermediate  education 
as  much  as  you  like,  you  will  only  do  the  fellow  a  mischief,  and  lift  him 
iht»»  i  place  for  which  be  lias  no  real  qualification.  People  never  will 
recollect  that  mere  learning  and  mere  cleverness  are  of  next  to  no  value 
in  life,  while  energy  ami  intellectual  grift  the  things  that  arc  inborn  and 
cannot  be  taught,  arc  everything/'* 


All  true  education  has  a  double  purpose,  namely  (l),  the  development 
of  the  moral  personality,  physical  powers  and  intellectual  gifts  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  individual,  and  {'!)  the  fitting  of  the  pupil  skilfully  to  perform 
the  duties  of  some  special  calling  in  life,  and  worthily  to  discharge  the  tasks 
likely  to  fall  on  biro  or  her  as  a  member  of  the  community.  The  first  is 
pre-eminently  the  "libera!  M  aim  in  education  ;  the  second,  the  "tech- 
nical.'* The  two  motives  are  cl liferent ,  but  the  two  processes  are  neces- 
sarily intermixed.  The  motives  arc  different,  but  the  subject-matter  of 
the  education  may  by  amd^nt  be  the  same.  For  example,  Latin  may 
be  taught  as  one  of  the  instrumental  of  a  liberal  education,  or  it  may  be 
taught  for  a  purely  technical  aim.  All  through  the  i>eriod  of  education 
the  two  procewwi  an  concurrent,  though  the  relative  importance  of  tin* 
two  aims  depends  on  the  Stage  of  training  which  the  pupil  has  reached. 
In  early  childhood  the  H  technical  aim  ia  very  unimportant  as  compared 
with  the  "libera]  "  aim,  though  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  depress 
the  M  liberal  "  aim  in  the  sup|M>scd  interests  of  the  M  technical.1'  As  the 
tinn  draws  nearer  for  the  pupil  to  enter  on  some  practical  calling  in  life 
(an  age  which,  under  existing  conditions  of  society,  varies  widely  in  dif- 
ferent cases),  the  demands  of  the  M  technical  M  nde  OC  education  increase  in 
urgency  aud  relative  importance*,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  oblit* 
eratc  the  demands  of  the.  "liberal"  side.  The  two  claims  are  always, 
though  in  varying  Eucasure,  ouncurrunti  The  history  of  education  durmg 
the  last  three  centuries  shows  ■  steady  growth  of  the  conviction  it)  that 
the  amount  of  "liberal  "  education  given  to  every  child  and  risen 

must  be  largely  inures  the  period   during  which  it  is  given  prt 

longed  ;  and  (2)  that,  in  view  of  the  ever-growing  need  for  increased  skill 
in  all  of  the  callings  of  life,  -  ought  to  have  some  measure  of 

nical  education,  given  in  .school  or  workshop  or,  preferably,  in  both.  But, 
through  the  Increasing  complexity  of  life  and  the  sub-division  of  different 
kinds  of  labour,  new  kinds  of  technical  education  are  constantly  becoming 
necessary  ew  kind  of  technical  education,  however,  must  be  p 

mixed  with  the  necessary  amount  of  liberal  education.  Nor  do  the  older 
types  of  education  remain  in  ail  ways  appropriate  to  the  new  needs.  These 
older  types  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  however,  consist  of  two  ele 
ments :  they  are  partly  '  technical  "  and  partly  "liberaL"  In  so  far  as  the 
former  becomes  obsolete,  or  is  being  given  to  more  pupils  than  are  necessary 
to  recruit  the  gape  in  the  given  calling,  there  arise  new  needs  for  new  types 
of  secondary  education,  in  each  of  which  in  turn  the  maintenance  of  the 
41  liberal  M  element  will  be  essential,  while  the  "  technical  M  element  will  be 
new  in  order  to  meet  the  uew  needs  of  the  time.  It  is  selfish  obscurantism 
to  object  to  M  liberal  "  education  being  given  to  all,  without  regard  to  their 
station  or  calling.    But  hardly  leas  mischievous,  though  much  better  in  ten  - 
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<i,  is  the  tendency  to  etljr  the  same  kind  at  woondMi  Mid 

higher  education  to  everybody  without  regard  to  the  actual 
calling  I4U  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  varying  the  "  technical/  while 
guarding  the     liberal,*'  element  in  secondary  education.    The  true  aim 
is  to  retain  for  all  the  best  of  the  M  liberal     elements  in  education,  but 
also  to  give  to  each  that  kind  of  technical  preparation  whe  sW  of 

the  rising  standard  of  .skill,  is  requisite  to  efficiency  and  success  in  the  calling 
which  the  pupil  intends  or  hopes  to  follow  after  leaving  school. 


AITE.XJHX   II. 


The  Royal  Dions  on  Secqndaby  Education  en  I'bussia, 

November  26,  1900, 

M  Whereas  I  have  considered  the  report  of  the  20th  of  the  pmonl  month, 
my  pleasure  that  the  reform  of  the  higher  schools,  initiated  by  me  in 
..  be  carried  further  in  the  following  directions: — 
M  I,  With  reference  to  the  Question  of  privileges,  the  principle  must  be 
ifaal  the  (t'ymjiastujiii  L'ea  (gymnasium,  and  Oberrntlnrhtih  are  to  be  eon- 
ed  as  of  equal  value  from  the  point  of  vie*  ral  intellectual 

culture,  which  it  ta  only  ncceswary  to  supplement  in  so  t;u  asforinanj  tines 
of  study  and  professional  pursuits  particular  branches  ofl  knowledge 
requirea  which  do  not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  each  institution,  or 
emU  i<»  the  requisite  degree.    Consequently,  steps  an  to  be  taken  to  <  \ 
the  privileges  with  a  non-cJasflica]  curriculum.    Thw  it 

best  means  oi  repute  and  increasing  the  »1  al  these 

itutions,  and  o\  ng  the  wider  spread  of  modern  and  practical 

jeete. 

2.  In  thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  tin  three  typet  ..f  higher 
institutions,  it  will  he  possible  mote  thoroughly  to  strengthen  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  type.  In  this  connexion  1  shall  offer  DO  objection 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  i"  Latin  in  the  Oj/mwmum 
Kealgymnarium,  But  1  am  particularly  anxious  that,  in  view  of  the 
il  importance  (hat  now  attaches  to  a  knowledge  of  Radish,  tha 
language  should  receive  note  attention  at  thi  tori, 

side  by  side  with  Greek,  English  is  everywhere  to  be  an  alternative  an  I 
up  to  I1B.,  and,  moreover,  tn  the  three  fcoj  whore  local  condition! 

render  it  desirable,  English  is  to  replace  French  m  an  obligatory  subject, 
while  the  latter  language  is  to  be  retained  as  an  optional  on.-.'    Abo  it 
appears  to  be  advisable  that  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Obtnwabekuh  (which 
admits  of   an  extension)  geography  should  receive  a  larger  m> 
attention. 

M3,  Since  1892  umleniaM  nomj  p| 

action  in  many  branches,    More  must  atiU  1**  achieved.     Mindful  u( 
■Ul  adage,  *  Mul tu m.  noa  mult**'  tha  directors  will  be  constrained  t«> 
pay  increased  attention  to  see  that    equally   hfch    attainment*    n.    not 
demanded  in  all  branch**,  hut  the  moil  tmporb  riling 

to  the  nature  of  the  institution  are  emphasised  ami  i 
teaching  of  Greek  it  is  specially  important  to  do  awn}  with  all  um 
details  of  grammar,  ami  chiefly  to  keep  in  miml  ll  ltde  With  ll»V 

aesthetic  point  Alton  of  tlie  relations  between  the  ancient 

world  ami  modern  culture  should  receive  its  proper  meed  of  attention.  In 
modern  languages  .special  efforts  must  be  made  to  secure  skill  in  speaking 
the  for*  i;  -rorn  prehension  of  the  most  popular  authors* 

In  history  two  deficiencies  make  themselves  felt— the  neglect  of  important 
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portions  of  ancient  history,  and  the  too  seam  oofttidetBtioo  <>f  t  lorman 
hktory  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  it^  wealth  of  stirring  recollect 
and  great  achievements  for  our  nati\c  country.  In  geography,  both  in 
the  Gymnasium  and  id  the  l{eakfymn<Jstttiti,  11  ie  to  be  desired  that  tin.1 
instruction  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachera  who  hive  made  a  special  study 
of  this  branch.  In  the  teaching  of  natural  science  a  larger  measure  of  time 
must  be  devoted  to  observation  and  experimental  work,  and  frequent 
excursions  must  enliven  the  instruction  ;  in  teaching  chemistry  and  pfai 
th?  applied  and  technical  side  of  the  subject  must  not  be  neglected.  Tn 
drawing  (where,  moreover,  the  capacity  to  reproduce  the  results  of  obflK  mi 
tions  in  rapid  sketches  is  to  be  encouraged)  efforts  are  to  be  made  at  the 
Gt/mnasium  to  induce  those  pupils  who  intend  later  on  to  take  up  the  study 
of  technology,  natural  science,  mathematics,  or  medicine  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  optional  instruction  in  drawing.  Besides  the  physical 
exercises,  which  an  to  be  more  extensively  introduced,  greater  attention 
is  t.o  he  paid  LQg  up  the  tUofr-tabk  to   matters  of  hygiene,   more 

especially  by  means  of  a  rail  .ieut  of  the  different  lessons,  and 

by  considerably  increasing  the  duration  of  the  intervals,  which  up  till  now 
have  been  too  short. 

"  ».  As  the  Ab*eklux*priifun#  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  that  were 
formed  of  it,  and, in  particular*  instead  "I  A iminishitiff  the  rush  of  students 
to  the  university,  has  rather  augmented  it,  it  is  io  be  abolished  aa  soon  as 
possible. 

"5.  The  establishment  of  schooli  following  the  Ahoua  and  Frankfurt 

curricula  has  on  the  whole  proved  beneficial  to  the  places  where  they  eifet, 
Through  the  fact  that  the  earlier  itagei  of  their  curriculum  are  the  gam 
a*  those  of  the  non-daarieal  schools,  thej  constitute  no  tnconeidejable 
aocial  gain.  Ii  is  mj  roll  not  only  thai  the  experiment  should  be  con* 
tinned  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  end  in  view,  hut  thai,  where  the 
given  conditions  prevail,  attempt*  should  be  made  on  a  more  eitanded 
basis, 

"  1  cherish  the  hnj>e  that  the  measures  thus  to  be  introduced,  for  the 
>ation  f jf  which  I  count  upon  the  e\ vr  miae  of  duty  and 

intelligent  devotion  of  the  teachers,  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  our 
higher  scha  Is,  and  contribute  their  bI  rung  the  antagonism 

In  tween  the  representatives  of  the  chwifnl  and  modern  ideas  of  education, 
and  succeed  in  brining  about  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  their  differences. 

(Bipned)  W  imoim  K 

11  Given  at  Kiel,  November  2Gth,  19oo, 

on  board  RMS.  *  Kaiser  Wilhelm  If/  " 


[In  the  above  translation  I  have  availed  myself,  in  the  main,  of  tie 
lent  rendering  published  in  the  Journal  u/  Education^  I  .  lum,] 


in  Germany  and  Elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX  m. 

The  New  Time  Tables  fob  Higheb  (i.e.  Sbcondaby)  Schools 
in  Pbussia,  Authobised  April  3bd,  1901. 

[Published    in    the    CeiUralhlatt    filr  die  gesamie    Unterrichta- 
Vencaltuny  in  Preusscn,  May,  1901.] 

A.— Time  Table  fok  (Jymnasien  (Classical  Schools  with  Nixk-Yeaks' 

Coukse),  1901. 


Hot  her  Tongue     . 

and 
MiHt-irl- »t  Vm  rat  ton 


Latin 
Oreek 


vi. 


:)•:} 


v. 


it,  m* 


uu+ 


na. 


8       8 


French    • 

Hietory   ■ 
f:eijyra|)li> 


—  .  —  ;  4 


_  i  « 


Kainjal  Bcletn* 

Writing  -       - 
Drawing- 


*!  4 

t     s 


%    - 

2      i 


II-. 


'5> 


lb. 


laV 


3    |3 


-1  [  a\|  3'1 '  3 


mparetf  w 

Tat, It  of 


1802. 


1}  s>  i) 


i 


One  weekly  letson  more  in 
IV.  apwarde,  except  in 
II  b.  Permiatlon  to  Irani- 
far  aoma  of  the  latin  time 
tottreek  in  Ha.,  Ib.,  and 
Ia.  U  new. 

One  leaaon  per  week  leu  in 
IIIb.  end  HI  a.  One  leaaon 
per  week  more  in  11a.,  Ib., 

:itul  T^ 

dl#t<wy  I.**,  time  In  VI. 
tad  V. 

Uaography  gains  time  in  VI. 
and  V. 

Maw*,  ex«ui  that  ihv  |>er- 
uilwtou  tn  alter  the  dls* 
trifrutloD  Itctween  Mitbe- 
inrvLiua  mnd  S  nturai  Mi'Dce 
in  II B.  opwirdi  fi  new. 

Barn*. 

Same. 


Total 


In  IV.    Two  leajoni  more 
per  *pek  In  Hi, ,  IB. .  and 


Phjateal  Training  ' 
Singing   - 


The  classes  rise  from  VI.  to  La, 

The  Arabic  figures  indicate  the  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  school  in 
each  subject 

Each  lesson  lasts  fifty  minutes.  The  above  table  does  not  include  home- 
work. 

The  brackets  indicate  that  the  number  of  lessons  may,  if  desired,  be 
redistributed  from  time  to  time  between  the  subjects  enclosed  in  the  bracket. 

Optional.— Drawing  (two  lessons  weekly  from  I1b.  upwards).  English 
(two  lessons  weekly)  or  Hebrew  (two  lessons  weekly)  from  IIb.  upwards. 
English  (three  lessons  weekly)  may  be  substituted  for  French  (three  hours 
weekly)  in  the  three  highest  classes,  French  in  that  case  taking  the  place 
of  English  as  an  optional  subject  (two  lessons). 

Scholars  whose  handwriting  is  bad  have  writing  lessons  in  IV.,  IIIb., 
and  niA. 
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B.—Timi  Table  for   Rbalgymnasikn   (Semi-Classical   Schools  with 
Nine- Years'  Course),  1901. 


— 

VI. 

V. 

lv.;inB.:iiiA. 

i   i   J 

IIB. 

IlA. 

IB. 

a. 

As  compared  with  the  Time 
Table  of  1898. 

Religion  • 
Mother  Tongue     • 
and 

3 

2 

> 

l»! 
i  *  1 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
8 

2 
3 

2 
8 

8ame. 
8am  e. 

Historical  Narration 

Latin      -      • 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

One  lesson  per  week  more  in 
TOM.  upwards. 

French   - 

- 

- 

i    5   . 

1         | 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

One  lesson  per  week  less  in 
IIIB.,  andnu. 

English  •       •       • 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

s 

3 

3 

Same. 

History  -      •      • 
Geography     • 

2 

2 

:   2 
2 

2 
2 

o 

2 

2 
T 

s 

3 

3 

^Geography    gains     what 
I     History  loses  in  VI.  and 

Mathematics  • 

4 

4 

4 

ft 

6 

5 

5 

r> 

5 

Same. 

Natural  Science     • 

2 

* 

i  2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

!    6 

Loses  one  lesson  a  week  in 

!       IIB. 

Writing  -       -       - 

2 

• 

_ 







_. 



Same. 

Drawing  • 

— 

» 

« 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Same. 

Total-       - 

25 

26 

29 

l 

30 

80 

80 

31 

31 

31 

One  lesson  per  week  more  in 
1     Ha.,  Ib.,  and  Ia. 

Physical  Training  • 

3 

3 

1    3 

3 

3 

3 

1    3 

3 

8 

Singing  • 

2 

2 

1  - 

The  classes  rise  from  VI.  to  Ia. 

The  Arabic  figures  indicate  the  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  school  in 
each  subject.  Each  lesson  lasts  fifty  minutes.  The  above  table  does  not 
include  home-work. 

The  brackets  indicate  that  the  number  of  lessons  may,  if  desired,  be 
redistributed  from  time  to  time  between  the  subjects  enclosed  in  the  bracket. 

Optional.— Linear  Drawing  from  IIIa.  upwards,  two  lessons  weekly. 

Scholars  whose  handwriting  ia  bad  have  writing  lessons  in  IV.,  IIIb., 
and  IIIa. 


in  Germany  and  Elmwhsr*. 
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C—  Time  Table  for  Oberrealschulen  (N  on -Classical  Schools  with 
Nine- Years'  Course).  1901. 


— 

vr. 

V. 

IV. 

HIB 

jiia. 

na. 

iu. 

IB. 

I  A. 

A*  compared  with  the  Time 
Table  of  im 

Reunion  - 
Mother  Tongue      - 

ud 
UL*t/>r1caJ  m  jirratioii 

ftwoch   - 

Hlitorj  - 

Geography 

Mathematics  - 
Nm)  Selene*      • 
Writing'       - 
Freehand  Drawing* 

3 

:)• 

t 

i 

2 

1 

;}• 

6 

t 

A 

S 

2 

s 

4 

i 

1 

2 
f 
f 

1 

a 

a 

A 

0 

1 

1 

£ 
3 

6 
4 

S 

5 

4 

* 

t 

:j 

t 

i 

1 

6 
t 

4 

:} 

1 
i 

5 
0 

3 

i 

3 

A 

1 

S 

e 

0 

f 

4 

3 

1 

) 

A 

9 

B 
1 

I 

- 

s 

ame. 
ajne. 

Tie  freedom  to  redistribute 
1  inure  between  French  and 
English  In  I  In.  upward!  in 

new. 

History   loam    what  Get*- 
urajihy  gaine  in  VI.  or 
v.     iiiatorj  gafna  a  Jea* 
boo    per   weak  In   17, 
Geography  loaee  a  leeaon 
per  week  In  lis     Hiv 
tory  ami  Geography  gain 
between  them  one  leaaon 
per  week    in    Ha.  up 

1    wards, 

ama. 

ame, 

ame. 

ame. 

Total - 

m 

Hi 

29  ,   90 

SO 

30 

St 

31 

SI 

Que  Isaton  per  week  more  In 
IT.  mid  In  1 1  a.  upward*. 

Pnyateal  Training  * 
Hinging   - 

3 

i 

58 

1 

s 

.1 

S 

1 

S 

1 

The  classes  rise  from  VI.  to  Ia. 

The  Arabic  figures  indicate  the  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  school  in 
each  subject.  Each  lesson  lasts  fifty  minutes.  The  above  table  does  not 
include  home-work. 

The  brackets  indicate  that  the  number  of  lessons  may,  if  desired,  be 
redistributed  from  time  to  time  between  the  subjects  enclosed  in  the 
bracket. 

Optional. — Linear  Drawing  from  111a.  upwards  (two  lessons  per  week). 

Scholars  whose  handwriting  is  bad  have  writing  lessons  in  IV. 
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D.— Time-Table  for  Kealschuleh  (Non-Classical  Schools  with 
Six- Years'  Course),  1901. 

The  Time-table  for  these  schools  is  the  same  as  that  for  VI.  to  IIb.,  inclusive, 
of  the  foregoing  Time-table  for  Oberrealschulen. 

But,  according  to  local  needs,  the  State  Inspecting  Boards  may  allow, 
in  classes  VI.  to  II.  inclusive,  more  instruction  in  the  Mother  Tongue  at  the 
expense  of  Mathematics  or  of  French. 

The  total  number  of  weekly  lessons,  however,  must  not  be  increased 
in  the  ease  of  any  class. 


in  Germany  and  Elsewhere* 
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Di.  —  Alternative   Timk   Table   for   Rkalsciiulen   (Non  •  Classical 
Schools  with  Six- Years' Course).  1901. 


-- 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II 

I. 

As  compared  with  the 
Time  Table  of  1892. 

Religion  - 

Mother  Tongue  and 
Historical  Narra- 
tion    - 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Same. 

!}• 

»}• 

t 

5 

4 

4 

One  lesson   per  week 
more  In  I. 

French    - 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Same. 

English  - 

5 

4 

4 

Same. 

History  loses  what 
Geography  gains  in 
VI.    and    V.      Geo- 

History - 

— 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2   J 

graphy  gains  one  les- 

Geography    - 

2 

2 

2 

* 

2 

2  ( 

son  per  week  in  II. 
History    gains    one 
lesson  per  week  In 
IV. 
Same. 

Mathematics  - 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

ft 

Natural  Science     • 

2 

2 

2 

o 

6 

6 

Same. 

Writing  • 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Same. 

Freehand  Drawing  - 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Same. 

Total        -       - 

26 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

Physical  Training  - 

S 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

Singing  - 

2 

2 

. 

" 

- 

" 

The  classes  rise  upwards  from  VI.  to  I.  The  classes  named  above, 
IIL,  II.,  and  I.,  correspond  respectively  to  IIIb.,  IIIa.,  and  IIa.  of  the  nine- 
year  schools. 

The  Arabic  figures  indicate  the  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  school  in 
each  subject.  Each  lesson  lasts  fifty  minutes.  The  above  table  does  not 
include  home-work. 

The  brackets  indicate  that  the  number  of  lessons  may,  if  desired,  be 
redistributed  from  time  to  time  between  the  subjects  enclosed  in  the 
brackets. 

Optional. — Linear  Drawing  from  III.  upwards. 

Scholars  whose  handwriting  is  bad  have  writing  lessons  in  III 


M* 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  types  of  curricula  approved 
by  the  Pi-ussian  Education  Department  :— 

A.— The  Frankfurt  Curricula. 


Common 

KiiumJrHiitj] 
Of  NOD- 

( Alternative*.} 

.. 

Knlucatiim 

p  to  12  yun 

Tha  Clantc&l  School 

Th»  Soml-ClasmtcAl  School 

Ofjlga). 

(OlnwiMlffniX 

(R*»l-pymnimlum)- 

— 

VI     V.  '  IV. 

inn. 

1      1 

ITIi.  IlB.IUJ  IS. 
1    £         2       2       2 

IA. 

HIb 

uu. 

ll>.    Il.i. 
2  '     2 

In. 
2 

U- 

2 

Rallgktn     *        -       * 

p     I    1 

2 

'     * 

i 

9 

Mother        J  uupus 
and         Historic*] 

NvraLton 

14       4 

I       :i        ji      n      :;      $ 

a       .Haass 

(jit  ill 

in      1 1  h        g  i    $      " 

b       S      «     fl     e     o 

Greek 

1  ^-  ' 

—  1  -       as 

8     a 

KjlTM-h 

6       6  ,    tt 

2   1    *        2 

* 

2 

2 

4 

4        S       K       ft       S 

EiiglUD      •        -       - 

-   1     «       4       4       4 

Ulftlonr    mad     Goo 

graph?  ■ 

2       2  ,     ft 

ft 

3         2 

4 

i 

• 

8 

H 

s     a     as 

Geo  Geo  1 

1 

! 

SUtliemktic*    ■ 

6      5      5 

4 

4          3 

i      4 

3 

4 

4 

4ft       ft  |     ft 

X*tural  Hi*  tor? 

2       -J       -.' 

f 

■r  — 

_  |  _ 

— 

^ 

2 

.    '    m-         —          _ 

Phjrilci      - 

_      -^     _ 

--IS 

2      f 

4 

— 

— 

a     t     5 1   f, 

•ht-'JlUNlrl 

-       1       2       2 

Wrl  1*  g     - 

2       2  1  — 

Drawing    - 

-       2  1     2 

2 

2       —     —      — 

— 

•>             ■*            -»           *           a          *f 
\               1                        5           1 

Total  -       *       . 

25    26  i  m 

i 

28    |  W  t  31     HI     SI  |    28       29      32     31  j  }JS  '  » 

Physical  Training,  three  lessons  weekly  in  all  classes. 

Singing,  various. 

Optional  instruction  in  Drawing  (Gymnasium)  in  U.  and  J.  (two  lessons 
a  week). 

Optional  instruction  in  English  (Gymnasium)  in  Ua.  and  In.  (two  lesson* 
a  week). 

Optional  instruction  in  Hebrew  (Gymnasium)  in  11a.  and  Ib.  (two  lessons 
a  week). 

The  Arabic  figures  in  the  above  table  show  the  number  of  weekly  lessons 
in  school  in  each  subject.  Each  lesson  lasts  fifty  minutes.  The  table  does 
not  include  home  work. 

The  classes  rise  from  VI.  to  Ia. 


in  Germany  and  Elwwhcr^ 
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B.— Time  Table  of  the  Oberrealschule  with  Reform-Realgymxasium 

at  Kiel  (1901). 


Common 
Foundation 

(Altai-nillm.) 

of  Noo^ 
CLiMluftl 



Ulfflki  ' 

[0  to  12  yean 

71i«  Kon*C)iMLc*l  School 

The  Soml-ClHilcftl  Sahool 

or  age). 

(QbezrealichutajL 

(  E«f  ornj  -  Realgym  natiu  in). 

- 

VL 

V. 

IV, 

ma. 

in*. 

n* 

ru 

la. 

IJ. 

IllB. 

nu, 

nn. 

Ha, 

fft.jlA. 

ReHgfon     -       -       - 
Mother  Ton^u* 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

t 

2 

£ 

2 

f 

2 

i 

2       2       1 

ft 

4 

4 

;i 

S 

s 

4 

4 

4 

a 

a 

a 

Si    S  ■'    S 

Utln 

s 

s 

« 

0,4!       n 

French 

0 

G  1     \S 

e 

8  \    t 

4 

4       4 

4         4 

a 

3      rj      a 

Knglbh 

& 

4         4 

1 

4       4 

—       — 

a 

4        4       4 

History     mill      Gou* 

1 1   f  i   a 

4 

*  :    ». 

4       4 

4         * 

a 

s     a     ^ 

M  it  hematic*     - 

5       5       <1 

0 

5   '    51     5 

&       & 

4    1      4 

4 

A       A  1     fr 

Natural  History 

x      s  1    t 

'i 

2    1     S     -,      -  ,   - 

Si      2  i  — 

-_     —     — 

Phjilci      - 

— 

fll       3       A  ,    St 

-     ii  i 

2       2       2 

(,fh*rol*try            Mid 
yjaar&fagy    - 

l        1         ■ 

1 

—  i  — 

—  1   *  i   a  ■   »     u 

—     — 

— 

2        lit 

Writing      ■        -        - 

2 

2  1    2 

—  i  —    —    —    — 

—  1   —      *~ 

Urnm-iiihc            fFr&»- 

1 

hand]      - 

~ 

2       2 

t 

2        2       2        2       2 

a      i 

i 

t 

2       2       2 

Total  - 

1         1 

ay 

TO   ■  .*!     St     M      31 

:ti 

so 

SI 

•J  ,  3E 

u 

Pliyrteal  Training 

1 
3  !     3  .     3 

s 

a  j    I !    S  .    1       3 

3 

a 

a 

3 

a 

a 

Singing      - 

2       2       2 

s 

2     2     a  |  «  .  1 1 

1 

2 

8 

i 

a 

2 

* 

Optional. — Linear  Drawing  (two  lessons  weekly)  in  IJLU.  upwards,  both 
iu  Oberrealschule  and  Kealgymnasium. 

The  classes  rise  from  VI.  to  Ia.  The  Arabic  figures  show  the  number  of 
weekly  lessons  in  school  in  each  subject.  The  table  does  not  include 
home-work. 

[n  IIIb.  and  IIIa,  scholars  whose  handwriting  ia  bid  have  writing 
lesson?. 
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O  — Timk-Tablk  of  the  Berlin  Realschulen  (Non-Classical  Schools 
with  Six-Years'  Course),  1901. 

[See  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vol.  I.  p.  373  et  &eq. 

w  The  special  characteristic  of  this  Time-table  is  that  the  first  foreign  Ian 

„     guage  is  put  off  till  IV.  (i.e.,  till  eleven  years  of  age),  and  the  second 

foi eign  language  till  II.  (i.e.,  till  thirteen  years  of  age).   This  was  done  in 

i     order  to  enable  boys  who  should  enter  the  secondary  school  from  the 

[  elementary  school  at  eleven  years  of  age  to  begin  their  first  foreign 

{.<    language  with  their  fellow  scholars,  instead  of  (as  would  be  the  case 

£  under  the  ordinary  curriculum)  finding  themselves  two  years  behind 

in  their  study  of  that  language.    But  it  is  understood  that  many  of  the 

Berlin  secondary  school  masters  feel  that  French  and  English  ought 

each  to  begin  one  year  earlier  than  is  at  present  allowed  by  this 

Time-table.] 


—              \ 

VI. 

v. 

IV. 

1    in.     ! 

i.  .    ..  _. 

ii.     ! 

I. 

Religion 

Mother  Tongue     • 

3 

2 

2 

l 

2 

—     | 

2 

2 

7 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

French  -                        -  i 

— 

... 

8 

i        8       , 

6 

6 

English-        -                -  i 

— 

— 

— 

I       —      1 

6 

6 

History-                        -  | 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Geography     - 
Mathematics  - 

2 
5 

3 
6 

2 
6 

1 
6 

T 
5 

T 

5 

Natural  History    - 

o 

o 

2 

•        2 

o 

— 

Physics  -        -                 -  i 

— 

— 

— 

I        2 

o 

2 

Chemistry  &  Mineralogy  '■ 

— 

— 

— 

1       — 

— 

2 

Writing- 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Drawing 

i 

2 

2 

25 

3 

2 

!      ~2      • 

!                     1 

|      30 

!              1 

3 

3 

Total 

25 

28 

32     : 

t 

32 

Physical  Exercises 

3 

3 

!     3    i 

3      ' 

3 

Singing 

o 

2 

o 

2 

2 

2 

The  classes  rise  from  VI.  to  I.  Classes  III.,  II.,  and  I.  above  corres- 
pond to  IIIb.,  IIIa.,  and  IIb.  respectively  in  a  nine  -  years'  school. 
The  Arabic  figures  show  the  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  school  in  each 
subject.    Home-work  not  shown. 


in  fr^rmany  and  Ki*e\rh<*T*>. 
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APPENDIX   V. 

lohtatconb  on  freedom  in  teaching  contemporaby  french 
History  in  French  Public  Secondary  Schools, 

The  foUowin  was  issued  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 

tion in  Mi  iv  1 1,  1001,  It  forbids  allusions,  in  I  he  historical  lessons  in 
second  u  ,  to  any  facts  in  French  internal  politics  since  1875  ;— 

Monsieur  le  rect&ttT, 

Mon  attention  a  <;te  r»eeuunent  appeltfe  sur  certain*-  lifticultes  aux- 
quelles  pouvait  donner  lieu  I  amplication  <lu  programme  dliistoire  con 
temporame  dans  les  tycees  et  eolh 

Jai  cm  devoir  consults  a  ce  sujct  la  section  permanent!  da  oonaeil 

suuerieur  de  H  instruction  publique. 

La  section  permanante  a  M  d'avia  que,  en  ee  qui  concerns  1'histoire 

rieure  de  la  France,  le  cours  doit  s'arreter,  conforme'iucut,  d'ailkurs,  aux 

dispositions  di  II  du  titre  III  dudit  programme,  an  vote  dee  loie 

stitutionnellea  de  l 

Par  suit  ona  sur  les  Mujets  indiques  au  titre  IV —  Developpe- 

tou  transformation  des  principc*  de  1780— le  pr  f  iendra  de 

intervenir  Les  faits  de  politique  mtcrieiire  poaterieuiBa  la  date  de  I 
Voua  vondrez  bien   inviter  MM.  I  a  conmruicr  desomiui* 

k  cette  interpretation. 
\<m*  donnerez,  en  m&ne  torn]  rquiJ  neaok  mis 

entre  les  mains  di  iaires  on  comme  livres  de 

bibliotheque  a  leu  luvragee  c  unme. 

Lee   onvrages  qui    contiendraient    Hiistoi  wfrietnents  reUtifs  a  k 

politique  re   qui    se    aont   produite  en   France  depnu   ikt;«    nc 

ont  plus  etre  I;:  dis]X>sitioii  d( 

(Ibohojh  li  viks. 

This  decree  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  to  the  Tempi  of 
Matt*  6th,  190L  The  writer  of  the  article  stated  thai  the  distrust  felt  by 
many  parents  for  the  political  tendencies  of  some  of  the  master*  in  secondary 

»b  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  crisis  in  French  second*] 

ver  much  a  teacher  nia>  desire  to  be  impartial 
tificin  his  treatment  of  1  cannot  wlwlly  eliminate  personal 

nceptian  from  his  treatment  of  political  Ath  have 

irred  within  the  Inst  quarter  of  a  century.     \'<*r,  lie  maintained, 

so  recent  have  passed  into  the  calmer  sphere  of  scientific  h^t 
Mijrht  not  the  writer,  however,  have  gone  further  than  this .  ;m<!  I 
maintained  that,  e\  *rd  to  periods  far  more  I  point  of  time 

from  our  v,  there  are  opportunities  for  un  -hip 

in  historical  teaching  1    Everything  depend!  on  the  intellect unl  fain 

>peu-mindedness  and  tact  of  the  teacher.  ^  here  national  opinion  on 
l*j|itical  and  ecclesiastical  principle  has  become  polarised,  the  best  kind  of 
teaching  of  history  becomes  (so  far  as  tbp  comr  re  eonccg  i 

frequently  impossible,  owing  to  suspicions  and  laci  of  mutual  confidence. 

»urse,  under  some  com  lit  ions  the  majority  of  the  nation,  or  the  ruling 
power,  may  insist  on  the  M  historica]  "  lessons  in  the  schools  being  used  as 
a  channel  for  imparting  a  particular  view  of  controverted  points.    But  th* 

<ss  corresponds  to  what  used  to  be  called  in  England  "tuning  the 
pulpits  "  it  opens  the  door  to  hypocrisy  and  intellectual  dishonesty,  and 
sterilises  much  thai  in  the  teaching  of  history.    Freedom  r*  the 

breath  of  life  to  education.  Schools  cannot  do  their  best  work  under  a  fort 
of  martial  law.  Where  circumstances  permit,  an  earnest  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  speak  his  full  mind  (of  <*ourse,  with  due  regard  to  the  conscience* 
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of  the  pupils  and  to  the  possible  collateral  effect  of  his  teaching  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  school,  and  on  the  confidence  felt  in  it  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils)  about  the  moral  and  political  issues  which  necessarily  underlie 
the  hi  rtive  of  the  developments  of  great  events,    U  not  it  !■• 

thai  k  (what  they  believe  to  be)  the  truth  in  I 

than  mask  their  real  beliefs  under  an  appearance  of  in  different  ism  '?     Arc- 
not  an  a I  Hon,  a  clear  belief  in  the  eBtn 
rightnaB 

d  in  any  effective  teaching  of  history  to  children  of  ah 
any  age  (    Not  that  the  teacher  should  preach,   but  thai 

tila  bs  put  in  a  pontioD  to  understand  their  ag>.  wh$ 

struggles  of  a  given  period  were  torn  politically 

Without  this,  wiH  not  tnai  pupils  lose  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 

kgainst  certain  peril*  I    Dr.  Arnold's 

i  i  it  ion  of  me  moral  and   pi  mi  of  historical   tea  it  ns 

follows  : 

u  Let  the  pupil  be  taught  to  analyse   the  subject     ,     .     ,     u>  b 
institution*,  civil  and  refigi  explore  the  element*  of 

the    national   character  observe    hem  tlie  moral  *  and    blind 

of  the  people  have  been  subject  I  influences,  -  ro< 

dental,  othen  to  *ee  and  remember  what  criti  I  im 

provement  have  h  wliat  besetting  evils  have  been  wanton  1} 

r&vated  by  wickedness  or  folly,     I »  short,  the  pupil 

r//  certain  formula,  which  shall  enaUi  kim  to  read  all  hu 
beneficially  ;    which  ihall  teacfi  Una  what  to  loot  for  in  r'f, 
if,  ami  ho»v  to  apply  ft.'** 

The  teacher  need  mpalhy,  and  fairtiei 

untrue  to  hie  office  il  besii] 
parti  ttfeempti  to  warp  the  judgment  of  hi*  pupil 

n  igi  iiments  which  thej  «  id 

order  to  form  a  fair  judgment    Though  auch  Facta  are  unfavourable  to 
teacher's  own  p  <mt  of  i  o  the  pn 

r)  to   honour  Numd  t,  rhern   in 

their  weight 
ition  need 
bmto  I  teachers  taking  differ* 

roent,  if  il  unity,  inv< 

toleration  of  conflicting  opinions.    Oui  of  such  act 
of  bdifferentbm  ot  |  the  facto)  rises  the  beet  kind  ol 

—that  moral  unity  which  embi 
ton  monopoly,  but 
bility  of  main  erf  toleration  depends  in  large  mi 

a  scrupul. 

all   fart  ion 

minded  rtudjf  of  the  It  can  onlji 

,and  between  teachers  and  Ihe  parent*  of  thefo 

ptipfls,  lint   triint  and  CO 

The  following  passages  occur  in  the  article  in  1  iL 

1  referred  to  above:— 

I/Histmii;k   Dane   La  Jacobs, 

tlA  de  Instruction  publiqi  .r»d reefer au*  recteura  line 

rireulairc  preacrivant  de  limiter  a  Pannee  1875  Te 


dans  \es  lyc6ea  at  colleges, 
conv 

que  la 

HflfMl  BifM  1 1  i n-'iTf-.,   (  hi  niprv< 


*  de  rhiatoire 
nne  me 
ve  M.  I 


|uec  coiiiiu. 
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de  la  section   permauente  du  conseil  BUp  >inme  les  partisans  dun 

erne  suranne*  de  censure,  d'obacurantisme  et  demise  a  1  index.      Mais 

6t  ces  protestation*  ne  ferunt  im 
rendu  le  Service  le  plus  signate  et  le  plus  opportun  a  l'enseigneinent 
lecoxtdaire  public. 

Lea  droits  de  la  science  et  de  la  jx^nsee  sont  infiniinent  respectables,     lis 
semi  parfaitemenl  an  nunistere  de  (Instruction  pnblique  et  an 

raperxeur,  mail  Lb  ne  sont  milk-un  pta  affaire.    I  ta 

: ■  (*mh1  pas  supprimer  1'hisfo  Lnq  derail  i,  m 

idamner  les  cloves  dee  I  *  I  lenient.    On 

eulement  qu*i]  y  at  lieu  pour  tout,  qiill  importe  de  no  pas 

Unit  confondre.      Leu  droits  do  la  pensee  snot  illiinit 
i  his  la  pratique,  un  inter^l   rital  |»*ut  leur  imposer  certo 
politique  importante,  pasakmnanl 

ixnir  toufi  le* 
dun  pays  libre.    Mala  el te  n 
ii   li  vraie  question  et  la  justification  irrefutable  de  la  circulairr 
L'lristoire,  en   general,  est  une 
i i^rt  cinq  dernieres  I'est  i»a*  m  Kilo 

era  peot~£tre  dans  un  siecle  ou  deux.    Pour  I  instant,  elle  appartienl 
La  politique.      11  d  expoaer  d'une  maniore  uojei 

seulement  rhwtoin  e,  non  Beulement  lliistoire  du  rcgne  de 

i  OVM  maifl  celle  ninme  de  la  I  Empire,     tin   hi 

el   pr&iicante  de  a  le  Mit  he! 

ii  ne    laissant    quo  quelques    rhefs-d'teuvre    litterairee.      Lea 
liens  conteniporains,  I  >urd'huj  avant 

ne  de  l,exactitud(  doit  naturelle- 

limpartialite*  du  jugement     Et  puis,  menie  si 

«  buitien t  le  commencement  du  dix-neuvieme  siecle,  sauf  quel 

partictilieres  et  quelque  pen  peradoxales,  une 
)  pratiquement,     Les  gens  de  droits  oe  went  phis  guere   I7w 

unite'  natacmale  par  la  monarchic. 
is  lorsqu'on  arrive  au  dernier,  quart  de  siecle)  lee  plus  B&noerea  demrs 
I'im partiality  scientilique  est    impossible.    II  y 
manque  Le  rocuL    .     .     .     Enfin  et   surtout,   on   i 

ndfiquement    d  ementi  contempora  ce   qu'on    lee    vojt 

ement  a  travers  se»  opixuons  on  sea  passions  poHtPiuea.     IJ  eat  tout 

ire]    quo    les    professeurs    d  des 

opinions   on    memo,    si    eeja    loin    eonvient,    des    passions     politique*. 

■nt    eux-nieines  qn'il-  ^ -■  mi v <fh    §tre    bistoriens 

la    xnesure    menu     oil     ils    usent   de    leur    droit    de 

.    11    est    inadmissible    que     chaque    professeur    pu 

discount  de  reunions  pubMouee.    Qu 
e  qn'il-  voudronl  nore  au  \y\ 
de  famille  envoient  leur  enfatrts  au  lycce  pour  y  appreitdre  le  fmnoats, 

ii  pour  y  discuter  politique. 
I  ,.•  pohtiquej  de  linftueiice  politique  de  to!  ou  tel  professeur, 

eel  I'une  d  sdonteusesde  la  aesaffection  d*    beaucoup  de 

famille?  i  ante  de  1 1  Pour  wos 

lycees  el  <  oil,  ids  lour  prosperity  In  d 

Leygues  sera  |  dnt, 

be  above  appendix  mi  writt  arisen  which  ilb 

difficulty  of  the  situation,    Monsieur  Serve',  matter  at  •  pal 

eatly  published, under  the  signature  M  Vn  8am 
articles  in  a  little  revolutionary  newBpa>per,     \  complaint  wae  lodged 
against  him  at  the  War  Office,  on  the  ground  that  the  articles  wei 
d^ilo1  on  the  army,  and  that  their  authorship  wi  iua<    The 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
When  chirped  with  the  authorship  of  the  article*,  w]  ribed 

iii^r  "  aocialiatic  and  anti-military/'  M.  Hervo  frankly  acknowledged  his 
nsibility  for  them,  and  re-asserted  his  belief  in  the  opinions  which  he 
luul  i  here  expressed*  There  was  an  investigation  of  1 1  the  Acadi 

il  of  Dijon.      One  sentence  in  the  incriminated  artiolos  is  quoted 
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aa  follows:  "  A  la  religion  on   se  borna  ■  sulwtituer  une  autre 

religion  phis  imbecile  et  plus  sanslantc.  encore,  la  religion  patriot! que." 
The  Academic  Council  of  Dijon  unanimously  decided  that  the  calling 
of  a  journalist,  as  understood  by  Monsieur  Herve*,  is  incompatible  wit) 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster  and  educator."  The  Council  also,  by  a  majority, 
voted  that  l£  Herve'  should  be  removed  from  his  position  on  the  stuff  of 
the  public  secondary  school.  (Le  Temps,  August  8th  and  October  25th, 
1901.)  On  appeal,  the]  Dijon  decision  was  annulled  by  the  Higher  Council 
of  Education  in  Paris,  December  6th,  1901,  but  the  Council  nevertl 
decided  that  M.  Herve*  should  be  removed  from  his  post* 

It  is  obi  i  an  elaborate  system  of  State  organisation  of  second&r) 

education  carries  with  it,  La  ,  if  not  in  theory,  consi  lixni- 

ions  on  the  personal  free,  i  iders 

of  Dr.  Arnold  tnili&r  with  many  admit 

ra  on  political  subji  b  fell  under  tin  me  politu 

ud  published 

glishmen  are   pre1 
of  opinion  that,  in  much  good  can  be 

part  mi*  n 
who  may,  nevertheless,  be  engaged  in  the  \ 
Ami,  ev.  an  extreme  rase,  it  will  be  admitted  that 

Dr.  Joseph  Priettfej  had  Q  health)  influence  on  English  education  through 
his  work  at  tl  my,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 

critical  of  tit.  (  and 

•  m  to  be  three  courses  open  En 
matter,    The  State  m.  (I)  definitely  adopt    i  policy  of  compre- 

g  on  the 

nit  of   the  vast  d  ined 

(M  the  I*  i i dais  ;  or  (2)  it  ma>  ny  expres- 

cf  opinion  on  any  subjects  of  controversy,  at  the  risk  of  | 
insipidity,  iron  lion,  or  indiffet  or  (3)  it  maj  frankly  n  _ 

the  machinen  ao  intended  to  manufacture  (so far  assuch  Q 

ihin  i  be  manufactured)  a  particular  type  of  opinion.    Then 

obvious  limitations  to  the  practical  application  of  this  third  view,  ai 
1  nol  be  forgotten  thai  y  not  always  be  in 

view  fairly  claim  that  "  the  Bt 
employ  the  term,  is  really  another  word  for ,l  all  of » 
hi  des  I    d  i  b  el  <  otli  gee  (the 

t  annual  function  dary  education  in  Paris),  held  last  Jujy, 

Mon-  -ues,  the  i  Public 

the  economic  i  <  revolutionised  the  i< >ia«lit  i< 

life  and  of  international  compel  old  methods  of  educ 

will  not  do  for  present  needs*    .    .    .    Physical 
uoh  b  «.  .  .  Educ  i 

is  tl:  ate  which  haa  o  prudent  regard  ft  d  future/' 

I  hut  "  \\ ■ 
with  the  mod.  n  ideals.'     life,  m 

U'  made  to  realise  ih<  I 

milieu,  i  ignex  h  A 

ie  et  la  Republic  ol    liis  he  r,   however,  b*v« 

found  it  hard  to  reconcile 

a  later  part  of  "  {Tom  ne  pritendona  i  membres 

(i.e.,  the  staff  of  U  hole  of  the  public  secondary 

laaiwettaaUnivei  ncune  opinion  doctrine. 

Leur  ind^pendanee  est  la  condition  dr  Leur  liberty  de  pi  i 

et  leur  liberie  politique  n'onx  qu'une  limit 

science  de  Ken:  ne  doit  jamais  fttre  troublee,  et  Tinte'ret  dc  1*1 

vers! i  fait  qu*un  avec  Hnteret  superieur  de  la  nation.*'    (Le  Temps, 

Ol.)    But  !  I 

that  u  tact,  not  reasoning,  mtist  decide  the  mean." 
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APPENDIX    VI. 


Outline  of  the  Organisation  of  a  French  Secondary 

School.* 


CLASSES  PKIMAIKKS. 
(Oomprenant  dans  la  plopart  dea  lycees  une  Section  Eufantine.  ] 


EN8KI0NKMENT  SKCONDA1HF.. 


i  <  'lasse  prcparatoire 
Division     I  Buitirme 
Eldmeotaire  |  Septl'im- 


(Certijicat  d eludes.) 
Ensbignrmbnt  Secondairr. 


Oaus. 
10  ans. 


Classtque. 
Division      r8ixi,lne    -        -       -     11  ans. 
di         J<'inqui.me 


Gr^nnui™.^-"^ 


•    13aus. 
rtijimt  d' it  tide*.) 

/TroiaKme  -    14  ans. 

Division    J  8oconde  -       •       -15  ans. 
Suixirienre.  |  Rh^torique. 

"    (Buccal.  cla*Ht  Ire  par  tie.) 


Moderue. 

SixKme 10  ii  11  ans. 

Cinquii'iiie 11  a  l'J  ans. 

Quairit-nie 12  a  13  ans. 

TroisitRiu    .        -        -        -        -    13  h  II  nus. 
(Certincat  d.titdi*) 

Heronde. 
(Baccai.  de  Vrntevjnemenl  made  rue,  irejurriie.) 


Philosophie. 

(  Baccalaurcat 
ckweique, 
2e  part., 
Ire  atrie.) 


Math£matiqu< 

(Baec.  claitgiq. 
ie  part., 
2e  tirie.) 


i  el^meutaires. 

(Bare, 
mixkine, 
1*  P"*rt.y 
Se  *trie.) 


Premiere  I 

(Science*).  | 

(flace.  I 

modcrne,  \ 

**jc  iHirt. ,  | 

2«  birie.)  \ 


Prcrafi-re 
(Lettre*). 
(Bacc. 
mode*  ne, 
2e  part.. 
2c  tirie.) 


Mathdmatiques  specials. 
(EcoUs  polyttchniqxw,  csntrale,  tic.) 


*  From  the  Annuairc  de  la  Jeuncwe,  UKM),  p.  lbl.    (Paris  :  Nony  ct  Tic,  lonl.) 
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APPENDIX   VII. 

Rgronu  or  G  kND  \[<»dkh\  Secondary  ICducation 

in  France. 


anticipated  the  completion  of 
he  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Seconds  >tion.nnd 

!>  were  adopted   by   the    u  erieui    de 

Publiqne,"  at  their  meetings,  December  24-28th   1900. 


TUBE    I 

PROPOSITIONS 

<&  Vexanu  n  da  haecaiat 


i  ,  -  ,  ,.,   :        rmi  rleterminenl 
-Hi  alibi* 


ichelierde 
ea 
k 


i    duns  hs    nllea  [»ai 

•  It*  I'lnatruH  inn  public  |iie< 

II,  Lc*juryad'<  intoomnoaca;  i   de  in wubres  das  Faculty 

de  |»rofesseurs  en 

■ [aire  public  :   dueteun  ■    pai    li 

tlu  I1  Instruction  |tubliiii 

III.  Led   i'  \i< 

peuvent    examine  ment     auqueJ     ile 

ment, 
1\  dee  membree  dc 

.uMilU*  d*J  I  •  !<.■  hi  I  ju-nlti 

Lei  I'M > i  -i iiit  ooDat£tu4a  de  tells 

tx&minateuia  dont  la  c pel 

moment  ou  leu 
\  I  njounienu  nt 

iraies,  ne  pent  Aire  prononca  qu'en  vertn  June  deliberai 
tlii  jury  HMini  ■■ 

\ll.    Lui^ni  roduit  le  livret  acola  ra  par  liiri  nle 

.,  du  dtferet  au  s  at  apres 

il  apres  I'epreuve  -  que  te  cainine*  bob  li 

hi  deliberation  pre>ue  ci-deaaus. 

i  de  cet  examrni.  signer  par  le  I'rdsident  da  jury,  eel  ported  nu 
|e  livret  « (  sur  le  bulletin  a  e 

VI  I  f.      L;iiNiIvr-t  de    ?  >■  tit«  <IHn  iinc 

uer  'tn  -u"  ion  Merita 

r  la  coneo  Uidea  et  I 

i 
imposition  penvenl  tea  par  le  Mini  I 

Lee  rapporta  dee  doyana  »ur    les  lea    texl 

ouvea  eeritea,  dee  -tries  de  roinpoeitiani 

et  des  rapport*  de  proriaei]  principal^  but  lea 

ilea  axamena  Ju  baooalaurdal  bob! 

de  ii  Ynseignement    public  {ln  et  2« 

'iiaeigpem*  ment  aee< 

tie  commi  it  up  rapport  d'enaembL  lea 

vataona  qu'il  parait  utile  de  porter  a  la  conn 
XI       \    I'    vrtame*4  dates,  en  vue  de  ju^er  de  1'etat   et  de  b  des 

DO*  an  bi 
laureai  ralle. 
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TUBE  n. 

PROPOSITIONS 

relative  am  plan  ddtmdes  claseiques  et  aux  epreuve*  du  baccalaureat  de 

Venseignement  secondaire  classique. 

L — Le  cours  d'etudes  classiquee  a  one  duree  de  sept  ans. 

IL— L'age  moyen  poor  chaque  claaae  demeure  tel  qu'il  est  pr^vu,  a  titre 
d'indication,  par  le  programme  actuel. 

ILL— L'etudede  la  langue  latine  est  le  fonds  commun  aux  di verses  formes 
de  l'enseignement  classique  prevues  a  l'article  suivant. 

IV. — A  Tissue  de  la  classe  de  troisieine,  les  eleves  de  l'enseignement 
classique  peuvent  opter  entre  : 

1°  1  etude  du  grec  ; 

2°  des  cours  scientifiques  developpes ; 

3°  des  cours  compl&nentaires  de  langues  vivantes  qui  auront  comme 
sanction  Fepreuve  ecrite  prevue  ci^dessous. 

V. — Les  debute  de  l'6tude  de  grec  restent  fixes  a  l^poque  pre*  vue  par  le 
programme  actuel.  Les  cours  sp&iaux  de  sciences  et  de  langues  vivantes 
prevus  a  l'article  ci-dessus  sont  institues  a  partir  de  la  classe  de  seconde. 

VI.— Tous  les  enseignements,  sauf  les  enseignements  a  option,  sont 
communs  a  tous  les  Aleves,  et  ceux-ci  restent  reunis  dans  les  memes  cours. 
Toutefois,  dans  les  classes  nombreuses,  la  separation  des  eleves  pour  les 
cours  autres  que  les  cours  a  option  pourra  etre  autorisee  a  titre  exceptionnel 
par  le  Ministre,  sur  la  pro]x)sition  du  chef  de  l'eteblissement  et  apres  avis  du 
Recteur. 

VII.— (a)  Une  troisieme  epreuve  est  ajoutee  aux  deux  epreuves  ecrites 
prevues  par  le  reglement  actuel  de  la  premiere  partie  du  baccalaureat  de 
l'enseignement  secondaire  classique. 

Cette  epreuve  consiste,  au  choix  des  candidate,  en  : 
une  version  grecque ; 
une  composition  de  sciences ; 
une  composition  de  langue  vivante. 

La  nature  de  ces  deux  dernieres  epreuves  sera  ult^rieurement  d^terminee. 

(6)  A  l'^preuve  eerite  prevue  pour  la  seconde  partie  du  baccalaureat  de 
1  enseignement  secondaire  classique  (2°  dlrie)  est  ajoutee  une  composition 
portant  sur  la  philosophie. 

Cette  seconde  epreuve  a  pour  base  le  programme  de  philosophie  de  la 
classe  de  mathe'matiques  elementairea. 


TITRE   ILL 


PROPOSITIONS 

relatives  au  plan  a"  dudes  modernes  et  aux  epreuves  du  baccalaureat  de 
l'enseignement  secondaire  moderne. 

I. — L'enseignement  secondaire  moderne  a  pourobjetessentiel  la  prepara- 
tion aux  professions  agricoles,  commercials,  industrielles  et  coloniales. 

11  est  fonde  principalenient  sur  l'etude  des  sciences,  notamment  das 
sciences  physiques  et  chinuques,  et  des  langues  etrangeres. 

11.— Le  cours  d'etudes  modernes  a  une  duree  uormale  de  six  ans. 

11  est  divise^  en  deux  cycles :  le  premier  d'une  duree  de  quatre  ans,  le 
second  d'une  duree  de  deux  ans. 

Pendant  toute  la  duree  des  etudes,  l'enseignement  garde  la  ineme 
orientation. 

Les  etudes  des  deux  cycles  ont  un  caractere  a  la  fois  general  et  pratique. 
Le  programme  et  la  repartition  des  cours  peuvent  comporter  certaines 
variations  suivant  les  regions  et  suivant  lee  etablissements.  Dans  le  choix 
des  exemples  et  des  applications,  on  aura  egard  aux  besoins  des  industries 
ou  professions  des  di  verses  regions.  A  cet  effet,  il  sera  tenu  compte  des 
indications  foumies  par  les  couseils  geueraux  ou  municipnux,  les  chain bres 
de  commerce,  les  bureaux  d'adniinistration,  etc 


k>n  Unrest  in  Saoondary  tSduatfiati 

TITRE  IV. 

propositions 

it  (a  lives  a  la  revision  des  programmes  de  Venseignemeni  elassiqtte  ft  d* 
Venseignement  modern*. 

■  nii-ntuence  des  disposition^  ci-desaua.    il  y  a  lieu  de  revisei 
t  amines  de  lenaeignement  secondaire  classique  et  de  lenaeignement 
aidaire  mo  baccalaiw  deux  coutb  d'etud* 

11  y  a  lieu  notamment : 

l       Dana     l'enaeignenient    classique,    de    simplitier     lea     pro 
seignement  de  S  iTustoire  de  la  et  ahisl 

littrraire. 

L'ensei^Deizieni  theoriqoe  dee  prammain  da  et  latme,  dine 

classes  de  grammalre,  sera  reduit  aux  paimdlgmee  gene*raujc  et  aux  regies 
indispensable!}.    On  lie  mettra  en  usage  dana  ces  classes  que  des  pi 
oonforraes  a  ce  programme  ; 

Hans  rensei^meinent  des  languea  vivantes  etrangeres,  de  dcternnui  i 
aw  u]\m  de  precision,  en  rue  de  I'aoquieitioii  effective  de  la  connaissanee 
i\r  \.i  langue  uauelle,  lee  rarograjnmee  el  les  mithodei  anient ; 

ilitior  le  programme  d*k  plus 

plate  a  Hiistoire  con  tern  po  mine  ; 
i    De  reviser  [e  programme  de  philosophi* 

i  he   Fortifier  t'enseignemenl    aciennfiqtte  pratique    dans   lee 
L&uneire  et  de  mi 
cours  srienftifiq  es  aupe'riei 

renseignement  . 

rrer  dans  les  com  <    naturelle,  de  philosophie  et 

d'econotnie  politique,  le  tampe  neceasaire  aux  lemons  qui    traitent 
dangers  ohysi  .  de  raJcoolisnw 

ment. 
7    De  fortifier  ei de developper PeoAeignemeiit dn 
■in  deaain  n  tn  rcher  dans  quelle  nv 

pOUn  uT. 


Reform  op  Secondary  Education  in  France. 

(L)  IVnposals  of  the  u  Conseil  Superieur  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,"  adopted 
in  March,  1901  (from  the  Temps,  March  22nd,  1901), 

I.  L  -nseipiement  M  modern* 

II.  -  -Le  coura  d'dtudes  modernea  a  une  duree  normale  de  iii  ana, 

II  est  divise  en  dean  cycles    le  premier  d'une  duree  de  quatre  ana,  la 
rid  dune  duree  de  deux  ana, 

II L— Les  eleven  de  renseignement  secondaire  moderne  qui  aurout 
aocompli  le  premier  cvcle  dans  les  etablissements  publics  d'enseimement 
secondaire  seront  admis  a  subir  un  ex  amen  a  la  suite  duquel  sera  delme  tin 
dinJOme  d'etudes  secondaires  moderne*. 

Les  conditions  de  cet  examen  seront  determiners  ulterieurement 

1 V.— La  division  dea  eleves  de  la  sixieme  annee  d'etudes  en  trois  sections 
-lettrea,  premiere-sciences,  mathcmatiques  elementaires)  estabolie. 

I.  examen  du  baccalaureat  de  lenaeignement  secondaire  moderne  eat  aubi 
ft  Kama  de  la  sixieme  annee  d  etudes  :  il  ne  coin  port  e  quHme  seried'eprc- 
tea  et  orales  ;  ces  epreu^  bnea  i»our  Uma  les  candidate. 

Lea  mentions  diverse*  du  diplome,  institueea  par  le  n  5  juin  i$Hl, 

^>nt  sunprimees. 

V.— Le  diplome  du  baccaJaureat  de  lenaeignement  secondaire  moderne 


in  (rertnany  and  EUewhsre.  i9i 

Conserve  toutes  les  sanctions  qui  lui  sont  actuelleuient  attributes ;  il  ne 
confere  pas  le  droit  de  slnscrire  dans  les  facultes  en  vue  de  la  licence  e« 
lettres,  de  la  licence  en  droit  ou  du  doctorat  en  medecine, 

A  ces  propositions  est  joint  le  vceu  suivant,  qui  a  e'te'  egalement  vote  : 

Le  conseil  s'associe  au  voeu  d£  ja  pr&ente  par  les  representants  des 
Facultes  de  droit  au  conseil  sup^rieur.  tendant  a  ce  que  le  brevet  de  capacity 
en  droit,  tel  qu'il  est  d£livr£  par  les  Facultes,  soit  supprime^  et  que,  a  sa 
place,  il  soit  cr&  un  nouveau  grade,  supposant  deux  armies  d'£tudes  dans 
une  Faculty  de  droit  et  deux  examens  de  fin  d'annee. 

Ces  Etudes  et  ces  examens  porteraient  exclusiveinent  sur  les  principals 
branches  de  la  legislation  franchise  actuellement  en  vigueur. 

Ce  nouveau  grade  serai t  accessible  aux  bacheliers  de  l'enseignement 
secondaire  moderne  :  il  devrait  etre  necessaire  et  suffisant  pour  la  nomina- 
tion aux  fonctions  d'avoue,  de  notaire,  de  juge  de  paix,  de  greffier  des  tri- 
bunaux  civils  et  des  tribunaux  de  commerce,  peut-etre  de  l'enregistrement,  la 
licence  en  droit,  ayant,  bien  entendu,  a  ce  point  de  vue,  la  meme  valeur. 

(iL)  The  French  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  and 
the  proposals  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  reform  of 
Secondary  Schools. 

La  commission  de  l'enseignement  s'est  reunie  sous  la  presidence  de  M. 
Ribot  et  a  decide  de  demander  au  ministre  de  l'instruction  publique  de 
venir  conferer  avec  elle  en  vue  de  lui  faire  connaitre  les  resolutions  qu'il 
compte  prendre  au  sujet  de  la  reiorme  de  l'enseignement  secondaire. 

On  salt  comment  la  situation  se  presente. 

La  commission,  apres  sa  grande  enquete,  a  pris  un  certain  nombre  de 
conclusions  sur  lesquelles  un  d£bat  doit  avoir  lieu  devant  la  Chambre.  Le 
ministre  s'est  engage*  a  n'appliquer  aucune  nouvelle  mesure  avant  que  ce 
d£bat  ait  eu  lieu. 

Entre  temps,  le  ministre  a  consulte  sur  la  meme  question  le  conseil 
superieur  de  {'instruction  publique  aui,  sur  un  certain  nombre  de  points,  a 
formula  des  conclusions  diflferentes  ae  celles  de  la  commission  parlementaire 
et  meme,  dans  certains  cas,  contradictoires  avec  ces  dernieres. 

La  commission  desire  savoir  a  quel  parti  le  ministre  va  se  ranger,  sil 
adopte  Tun  ou  l'autre  systeme  ou  une  coinbinaison  transactionnelle  de  ma- 
niere  a  pouvoir  faire  un  rapport  supplemental  a  la  Chambre. 

A  Fissue  de  la  reunion,  M.  Ribot  s  est  rendu  aupres  du  ministre  pour  lui 
communiquer  La  demande  de  la  commission.     {Temps.  May  24th,  1901.) 

M.  Leygues,  ministre  de  Instruction  publique,  et  M.  Rabier,  directeur  de 
l'enseignement  secondaire,  out  ete  entendus,  hier,  par  la  commission  de 
renseignement  reunie  sous  la  presidency  de  M.  Ribot. 

L'accord  entre  le  ministre  et  la  commission  s'est  etabli  sur  la  plupart  des 
questions  concernant  la  reforme  de  l'enseignement  secondaire,  pnncipale- 
ment  sur  les  plans  generaux  d'^tude  et  sur  1  autonomic  des  lycees. 

Le  ministre  a  annonce*  qu'avant  la  separation  des  Chambres  il  demanderait 
lamise  a  l'ordre  du  jour,  pour  les  premieres  stances  de  la  rentree.de  la 
discussion  des  conclusions  de  la  commission  d'enseignement.  {Temps, 
July  1st,  1901.) 
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NOTE  ON  THE  REVISED  CURRICULA  AND  PRO- 
GRAMMES OF  WORK  FOR  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR 
BOYS  IN  PRUSSIA,  1901. 


The  great  educational  conference,  which  was  summoned  to 
Berlin  by  William  II,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Prussian  throne, 
though  ending  really  in  a  compromise,  prepared  the  way  for  many 
important  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  in  Prussian  higher 
schools  for  boys.    These  c  embodied  in  the  u  Lehrpl&ne 

and  Lehraufgaben,"  issued  in  1892.  By  the  permission  of 
Prussian  Government,  an  English  translation  of  this  important 
ament,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb  (late  assistant-master 
of  University  College  School,  London,  and  now  headmaster  of 
the  County  School.  Isleworth),  was  published  in  Vol.  IH,  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  issued  1898. 

In  May,  1900,  a  second  higher  school  conference  met  at  Berlin, 
in  which  the  chief  question  under  discussion  was  the  equality 
of  status  of  the  three  types  of  higher  schools  with  a  full  nine-y 
course.  Other  reforms  were  proposed  during  the  debates,  and 
I  ain  changes  were  recommended  in  the  curricula  of  these  schools. 
Such  of  these  proposals  as  found  acceptance  with  the  authorities 

he  Education  Department  have  been  incorporated  in  a  i 
issue  of  the  time-tables  and  programmes  of  work  publisher!  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Cenfralhlaft  fiir  die  gemmt*  Unterrichtfr 
uRij  in  !Jreus3en  for  June-July,  1901,  and  since  that 
date  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet  by  the  printing  press  of  t1  e 
Waisenhaus  at  Halle. 

It  is  thought  that  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  these  changes 
will  lie  acceptable  to  English  readers.     It  is  not,  however,  intended 
in  this  paper  to  offer  a  new  translation  of  the  current  fahrpbntc, 
which  came  into  force  Jit   Michaelmas  this  year,  but  only  to  d 
attention   to  the  most  important  alterati 

Issued  without  any  prefatory  letter  to  the  Provincial  Srhul- 
kollegien,  enjoining  their  immediate  introduction,  the  programmes 
of  work  remain  in  their  broad  outlines  unchanged;  indeed,  the 
differences  are  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
changes  in  the  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the  various  brand 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  upper  division  the  matter  of  the  in- 
struction is  less  frequently  distributed  between  the  individual 
classes  than  in  the  former  edition,  thus  seeming  to  the  autho- 
rities of  each  institution  in  the  later  stages  of  school  instruction 
greater  freedom  to  select  and  arrange  the  material  in  accordance 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
school. 
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In  the  "  Notee  on  Method  M  considerable  changes  have  been 
introduced,  and  herein  liee  the  most  important  advantage  to  be 
drawn  from  the  new  programmes.  For  they  reveal  the  spirit  of 
the  changes  and  constitute,  as  all  teachers  will  admit,  a  statement 
of  pedagogical  principles  of  no  little  value,  What  follows  is 
a  full  translation  of  the  moat  important  new  passages,  the  m 
stances  of  the  others  being  added  in  summary  form.  The  two 
appendices  have  been  reduced  to  one  and  the  matter  greatly  com- 
pressed ;  here,  too,  the  new  passages  are  reproduced  .tnd 
sufficient  indication  given  to  identify  those  portions  of  the 
previous  edition  which  have  been  retained. 

The  old  programmes  have  been  reproduced  without  ohas 

Into  the  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  few  changes  h*ve 
been  introduced.  The  injunction  as  to  the  absolute  identity  of 
grammatical  terminology  m  Latin  and  the  mother  tongue  is  not 
repeated.  This  is,  perhaps,  to  bg  regarded  simply  in  the  Bghf 
of  a  verbal  alteration,  or  the  omission  may  lie  iufi  to  the  fad 
that  in  the  Reform  Schule  no  Latin  is  taught  in  the  two  lowest 
forms.  The  type  of  curriculum,  known  as  the  Reform  Schufe, 
though  never  mentioned  throughout  this  document,  is  yi»t  known 
to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  favour. 

Increased  attention  is  paid  to  geographical  topics  in  the  selection 
of  reading  material  for  the  lower  stages,  and  to  the  works  of  modern 
authors  for  the  later  stages.  For  example,  Heyse  and  Grillparzer 
are  characterised  as  desirable.    In  the  uppei  he  reading  1 1 

rial  is  not  distributed  between  the  classes,  the  Selection  and  arrange 
ment  within  the  prescribed  limits  are  left  to  the  authorities  of  e 
individual  school.  It  is  held  with  regard  to  the  prose  works 
read  in  the  upper  classes,  that  they  should  provide  the  matter 
for  the  examination  of  important,  geniral  ideas.  It  is  suggested 
that  aptly-guided  reading  of  this  kind  may  give  effecl  pari 

to  an  introductory  course  in  philosophy,  which  it  is  desirable 
mr'lude    in  the  programme  of    Prima,   or   where  circumstances 
are  unfavourable  to  such  inclusion,  it  may  form  m  some  degree 
an  efficient  substitute  for  such  a  course. 

With  regard  to  method,  it  is  noted  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  raid 
a  play  in  class  right  through  from  beginning  to  end;  reading 
in  parte  is  also  used  very  sparingly,  and  only  in  specially  suitable 
scenes,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  after  discussion  and  proper  preparation. 
In  the  upper  classes  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  context  and  its  comprehension  are  the  main  purpose, 
and  this  should  not  be  thwarted  by  the  teachers  giving  length) 
laetures  on  literary  history.  The  same  earnest  attention  as  heretofore 
h  paid  to  the  training  in  oral  expression.  Short  lectures  and  reports 
by  the  pupils  on  what  they  have  read  or  heard  are  still  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  a  warning  is  given  that  such  reports  must  n» 
BOerBta  into  a  repetition  of  essays  previously  learnt  by  l»< 
but  they  must  gradually  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  repro- 
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during  in  a  simple  and  suitable  fashion  while  speaking  freely  soi: 
knowledge  and  clear  views.    All  teachers  must  take  full  advantag" 
of    every    means    which    may   help    to   develop   the   power   of 
expression  in  sj)eech  and  writing. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  formulated  somewhat  differently  (3)  Latin 
in  the  new  veraion .  In  1892  it  ran  as  follows  for  the  Gymnasium  : — 
i  enable  boys  to  understand  the  more  important  classical  writers 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  give  them  a  linguistic  training.'*  In  1001 
the  aim  is  expressed  thus: — "  0c  the  wire  basis  of  grammatical 
training  to  enable  boys  to  understand  the  more  important  classical 
writers  of  Rome,  and  thus  to  introduce  them  to  the  intellectual 
life  and  culture  of  the  ancient  world:"  The  aim  of  Realgymnasium 
is  confined  to  the  comprehension  (based  on  accurate  granimat 
knowledge)  of  the  easier  winks  of  Roman  literature. 

In  the  revised  time-tables  six  extra  hours  are  assigned  to  Latin 
in  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realgymnasium,  but  whereas  in  the 
fully  classical  school  these  extra  hours  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  grammar,  in  the  more  modern  type  it  is  the  reading 
of  books  that  gains  the  advantage.  In  schools  of  both  types  rather 
less  composition  is  done,  no  retranslation  back  into  Latin  is  de- 
manded in  Sexta,  and  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasium  the 
q  summaries  of  reading  matter  are  no  longer  required, 
me  slight  changes  in  the  apportionment  of  authors  between 
various  classes  have  been  introduced — e.g.,  Ovid  may  some- 
times be  studied  in  IIIil,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  reading  in 
this  class  is  confined  to  Caesar,  De  Bello  Kallico,  i. -iv.  ;  m  IIIa. 
selections  from  the  Bellum  Civile  may  be  substituted  for 
portions  of  Bell.  Gall.,  v.-viL;  inJUu.  Vergil  may  !*>  begun 
the  Beooad  half-year,  though  [this  author  is  chiefly  to  be 
studied    in    DA.    Certain    orations    of  Cicero  are  suggest* -d   by 

•  .</,,    in    Hit,     Pro   Sest,  ttoscio,    In    Catalinam     and 
Imperio  Civ  for  11a.,   Pro  ArcMa,    ProlJAgano,  Pro 

Deiotaro,    In   Cwcilium,    and    Cato   Major;    for   I.,     hi 
<mr  iv.  or  v..  Pro  Plando,  Pro  Sextio  (all  with  omissions '),  Pro 
Wurena  have  been  chosen  together  with  selections  from  his  philo- 
sophical and  rhetorical  writings  and  his  letters.     The  German  m 
of  Tacitus  is  also  to  be  read  at  least  up  to  Chapter  27  ;  and  either 

\(jrxcoht  or  Itwloffus  (selections)  together  with  selections  fr 
the  Annals  and  Histories,  In  the  Realgymnasium  Livy  and  Cicero 
may  be  substituted  for  Coesar  in  IIa.,  while  in  L  a  greater  amount 
icero  and  selections  from  Horace  (Odes)  and  Tacitus  (Germo  n  ia  I 
may  he  read  ;  it  is,  however,  forbidden  to  read  two  authors  con- 
currently. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  grammar  the  omission  of  all 
unnecessary  detail  is  even  more  strongly  insisted  on,     u  The  in 
struction  is  always  to  be  confined  to  the  most  important  points, 

equeat  and  char  so  that  a  sharp  line  is  t< 

drawn  between  that  which  the  pupil  is  intended  to  acquire  fnr 
permanent  pooession  and  that  which  is  explained  to  him  oasuaJlj 
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before  or  during  the  reading-lesson.  The  caution  refei*8  both  to 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  rules,  which  are  still  often  overloaded 
with  too  much  detail.'' 

The  following  paragraph  deals  with  oomposition  ; — *'  The  pieces 
for  translation  into  Latin  to  be  done  in  class  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
composed  by  the  teacher.  They  must  be  simple,  but  yet  at  the 
same  time  make  sufficient  demands  on  the  boy's  intellectual  power, 
so  that  the  translation  may  be  regarded  as  his  independent  work. 
If  they  are  connected  with  the  reading  material  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  their  becoming  mere  memory  work.  Instead  of  written 
home-work  preference  should  generally  be  given  to  carefully- 
conducted  oral  translation  out  of  ID  exercise  book,  which  in  matters 
of  grammar  and  style  is  restricted  to  what  is  most  important, 
and  in  respect  of  content  is  calculated  to  promote  the  general  aim 
of  the  instruction/' 

According  to  the  new  definition  the  aim  is  to  enable  hoys  by 
1 1  Leana  of  B  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  form  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  literary  productions  distinguished  both  in  matter 
and  in  style,  and  through  them  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
intellectual  life  and  culture  of  Ancient  Greece. 

The  hours  assigned  to  Greek  have  not  been  increased,  and  no 
important  change  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  study.  With 
regard  to  the  reading  matter  the  following  note  has  been  added  : — 
H  Based  on  a  thorough  grammatical  knowledge,  the  instruction 
must  aim  at  revealing  to  the  pupils  the  train  of  thought  and  artistic 
form  of  the  work  which  they  are  reading,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
various  parts,  In  dealing  with  longer  poetical  works  the  teacher 
must  avail  himself  of  good  translations  to  supplement  those 
portions  which  are  read  in  the  original  As  a  rule  Xenophon  is  not 
to  be  read  after  IIb.  It  is  advisable  to  mnke  a  standard  selection 
from  the  Homeric  poems  indicating  those  portions  which  are  to  be 
read  regularly,  those  which  are  not  to  be  read,  and  those  which 
are  Optional.  In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  in  the 
choruses  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  it  is  necessary  to  replace  prepara 
tion  at  home  by  the  pupil  by  the  teachers  help  in  class  ;  the  lime 
remark  applies  to  the  more  difficult  passages  in  prose — e.g.,  many 
speeches  in  Thucydides." 

The  "  aim  "  for  the  Gymnasium  remains  the  same,  except  that 
for  the  words  "not  too  difficult  important  writings"  are  sub- 
stituted u  the  most  important  writings  "  In  the  ease  of  the  \Ua\ 
gymnasium  the  newf  programmes  ail  d  "  some  knowledge  of  the  chief 
chapters  in  the  literary  and  social  life  of  the  French  people/'  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Oberrealsohule ;  and  the  old  "lin- 
guistic training  n  is  replaced  by  "insight  into  the  grammatical 
system  of  the  language."  For  the  Realschule  the  new  programmes 
add  a  separate  aim — viz.,  "a  com  prehension  of  the  easier  works  of 
modem  times,  linguistic  training,  and  a  certain  facility  in  the  use 
of  tbe  written  and  spoken  language/'  In  the  case  of  English 
the  only  difference  is  the  formulation  of  an  aim  for  the  Realschule, 
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This  runs  as  follows : — "  Correct  pronunciation,  some  exercise 
n  the  oral  use  of  the  language,  a  knowledge  of  the  accidence  and 
the  more  important  rules  of  syntax,  comprehension  of  easier 
book 

In  the  actual  programmes  there  are  practically  no  changed  to 
notice.  That  the  reading  material  should  have  a  substantial  content 
is  more  than  once  insisted  on,  and  in  the  modern  schools  more 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  history,  literature,  and  culture  of 
the  French  and  English  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Notes  on  Method  M  have  been  entirely 
recast  and  are  here  translated  in  full. 

1,   Pronunciation. — Earnest  attention  must  be  paid  in  all  stages 

to  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  a  good  pronunciation.     After 

it  has  l>een  taught  at  the  very  outset  of  the  instruction  in  a  special 

rt course,  aired  by  means  of  a  manifold  and  exact  prac- 

tt  must  still  be  constantly  cared  for  in  all  successive  stages  and 

increased  demands  made  on  the  pupil's  correctness,  fluency,  and 

lit.     With  reference  to  the  cases  where  the  pronunciation  is 

really  unsettled,  some  agreement  must  be  arrived   at  between 

the  teachers  of  the  same  institution.    It  must  ever  be  the  care  of 

the  modern-language  teacher  that  the  training  and  control  of  the 

organs  of  speech  thus  attained  redound  to  tbe  advantage  of  the 

pronunciation  of  the  mother  tongue. 

Conversation  Exercises. — Conversation  exercises,  which  in 
their  simplest  form  are  to  be  employed  from  the  beginning,  must 
■unpany  the  instruction  in  all  classes,  and  be  entirely  omitted 
in  no  lesson.  Here,  too,  the  demands  made  on  the  pupil  are  to  be 
suitably  increased,  not  only  hi  matter — by  means  of  a  regular  and 
methodical  extension  of  the  material  used — but  also  in  form, 
in  fluency  and  in  more  connected  sentences.  However,  Ofi 
dialogue  must  be  the  rule     I  4ion  exercises  connected  with 

ling  must  he  supplemented  by  such  as  deal  with  the  incidents 
and  relations  of  ordinary  life.  Moderate  use  is  recommended  of 
pictures,  which  havi  meaning  and  are  not  distasteful  in 

execution,  of  maps, of  illustrated  papers,  and  such  like  aid  to  teaching. 
In  every  case  care  must  be  taken  that  such  exercises  do  not 
degenerate  into  a  mechanical  interchange  of  question  and  am 
Teachers  are  warned  against  attaching  excessive  importance  to 
mere  externals  in  the  present  conditions  of  foreign  countries  to 
the  neglect  of  other  matters  of  more  importance  for  their  relations 
t<>  i  Germany. 

3.  Vocabulary—  There  should  be  connected  with  these  c. 
versatdon  exercises  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  a  not  too  narrow 
vocabulary,  including  concrete  things.  To  this  vocabulary  must 
be  added  a  stock  of  common  and  well-established  phrases,  both  to 
be  derived  from  suitable  reading  pieces  and  from  the  observations 
of  pictures  and  actions.  List  of  words,  classified  according  to  their 
meaning,  can  also  render  good  service.     Practice  in  the  collection 
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.  d  word*  phibiogfeally  connected,  or  of  allied  meaning,  may  be 
pursued  even  in  this  upper  classes,  not  only  to  fix  them  better  in 
the  memory  of  the  pupils,  but  abo  to  heighten  the  hnguistie  interest- 
This  fixing  of  the  vocabulary  abo  affords  many  opportunities  for 
incidental  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  language,  which  must 
I  ilned  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class. 

Reading  Material,-- Beading  must  form  the  chief  branch  of 
the  instruction,  and,  at  least  in  the  second  half  of  the  course,  provide 
material  with  a  content  of  value  and  written  in  a  good  literary 
style.  In  making  the  selection  special  attention  must  be  directed 
to  works  that  introduce  the  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  culture  of  the  foreign  people ;  in  modern  schools  technical  and 
scientific  reading  material  must  also  be  included.  The  reading 
matter  contained  in  hool  text-books  needs  careful  sifting, 

and  steps  must  be  taken   to  secure  that  any  individual  single 
"year  n  is  preserved  f  j;irmful  one-sidedness  of  reading  books. 

many  linguistic  exercises— grammatical  and  other— are 
connects*!  with  the  nust,  least  of  all 

Ue  upper  classes,  never  be  relegated  to  a  sal  In 

ig  proficiency,  the  reading  of  Free 
Is  fluently*  lively,  and  with  proper  accent  must 
•nilly  practised.    It  v\ ill  prove  a  valuable  aid  I  be  pupils 

laarn  sod  carefully  deliv<  lected  poems  and  pieces  of  pri 

fttBptl   to  oislation   of  foreign   texts   into  good 

man  by  a  discussion  of  the  content  in  the  foreign  tongue  can 
only  be  permitted  so  lie  skill  of  the  teacher  and  the  develop 

rant  of  the  pupils  guarantee  a  full  comprehension  of  thi  train  if 
thought. 

rnvuir,  etc. — Grammar  is  to  be  subordinated  to  reading, 

but  must  not  l>e  thrust  so  far  into  the  background  that  all  system- 

fUTangementl  and  all  distribution  of  fixed  portions  of  grammar 

vcen  the  separate  classes  are  given  up;  a  regular  system  must 

stand  out  clear  before  the  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  course.    This 

lOSt  especially  be  the  case  at  the  Oberrealschule  and  the  Real- 

ile,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  (with  proper  distinctions)  at  all  ot 

i  of  school.     Allusions  to  other  languages  learnt  by  the  pupils 

ar  to  be  neglected.    The  usual  sequence  in  accidence  and 

syntax  h  to  I  .1,  but  not  so  i  igidly  that  important  syntactical 

rules  may  not  be  taken  earlier  and  less  common  forms  in  the  w 

etpohed    The  chief  aim  must  be  to  secure  a  perfect 
of  v  lual,  while  in  the  cast.-  few  grammatical  rules  it 

will  be  found  sufficient  bodrav  u  to  them  during  the  reading 

How  far  (if  al  all)  in  the  upper  c  n  extension  of  the  gr. 

ttaoal instruction  is  to  he  permit  i<  i:ipe  of  an  explanation 

of  suoh  phenoms  or  from  the  logical,  psychological,  or  from 

the  !  point  of  view,  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  each 

individual  institution      In  no  case  can  such  an  replace 

d  mastery  of  grammatical  rules;  repetition  and  perfection  are 
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'  hings  moat  needful.    Grammar**  written  in  French  and  tiuglisli 
are  not  to  be  used. 

IIow  much  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  aynonyi 
metres,  and  style  is  determined  by  the  actual  need.    Instruction 
un  these  points  is  to  be  connected  occasion  oilers,  with  0 

crete  examples*    The  relation  between  knowledge  and  applicat 
must  1x3  quiti  fit  in  the  case  of  a  living  from  that  of  a  d< 

language ;  in  the  former  case  a  many-aided  application,  full  of  life, 
must  always  1*3  the  natural  aim. 

ms*,— Although  on  the  whole  a  greater  weight 
is  attached  to  the  oral  exercises,  yet  written  work  is  by  no  m 
to  be  neglected.  As  a  rule,  in  modern  schools — at  least  in  the  lower 
I  lie  classes— one  exercise,  even  though  it  be  a  short  one, 
should  be  done  each  week,  while  in  the  upper  classes  and  in  the 
Gymnasium  longer  intervals  may  be  allowed.  Written  exercises 
not  to  be  confined  to  translations  into  the  foreign  tongue; 
gpelling  exercises  as  well  as  **  recast ings  ,J  (Umformunyen),  e\en 
syntactical  in  character,  and  imitate  to  be  included  at  an 

>  stage,  i  |   in  modern  schools,  in  order  to  lead   U] 

the  free  compositions  in  the  upper  classes.     Written   translate 
into  the  foreign    tongue  may   from    time  to  time   be  replaced   bj 
free  compositions,   under   conditions  similar    to   those  laid    down 
with   regard  to  the  translation  of  the  reading  material 
theless,  es,  by  means   of  which    the  pupil  is  gradu- 

ally  led  on   from   a  literal   translation    to  a   Brett  expression    of 
Ought  in  another  dress,  cannot  be  entin  -used 

with.    The  essays  of  the  upper  olesn  darn  schools  (four  at 

in  class  in  eaofa  yeaij  i   to  be  confined  to 

irical  subjects,  but  most  varied  topics  are  to  be  selected. 

iclc  of  I nut ruction. —It  is  ]>erhaps  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  employ  (as  far  as  he  profitably  can)  the  foreign  idiom  in  his 
instruction,  but  the  thoroughness  and  earnestness  of  the  instruc- 
tion must  not  be  impaired  thereby.  For  more  difficult  and  ex- 
haustive explanations,  especially  in  grammatical  matters,  it  will 
always  be  well  to  use  the  mother  tongue;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
employment  of  the  foreign  idiom  is  especially  suited  for  instruction 
points  of  literature  end  history. 
8.  Cor  Attention  must  be  paid  in  all  grades  to  a 

proper  com!  of  the  different  branches  of  modern  language 

lehing,  especially  in  the  upper  grade  of  modern  schools,  where 
thesep;  tobepui  .iy  easily  endanger 

the  result  of  the  instruction. 

The  with   He  slight  6)  Hi 

tin  unaltered.    A  new  farm  I 
the  not  -i  on  social  ind 

It  tsas  follows  : — 

n  in  economic  and  gpeU  question*,  in  their  relation  to 
tho  present  ti  i  for  I  In  and  1 1  a  uhurly  reli 

tad  and  great  circumspection  m  the  ttd  treatment  of  mailer  lu  be 
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dealt  with.  The  instruction,  given  in  an  ethical  and  historical  spirit,  must 
discius  on  the  one  hand  the  justness  of  many  of  the  social  demands  of  the 
present  day,  and  on  the  other  hand  expose  the  ruinous  character  of  all 

nt  attempts  to  alter  social  conditions.  The  more  objectively  the 
historical  development  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different  classes  of 
society,  and  in  particular  the  position  of  the  working  rioflflc^  is  treated,  and 
the  continual  progress  towards  a  better  state  of  things  is  shown,  without 
any  display  of  prejudice,  the  sooner  will  it  be  possible,  seeing  the  healthful 
common  sense  of  our  younger  generation,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  clear 

qbIiq  judgment  of  the  dangers  attending  the  unjustifiable  social  ambi- 
tions of  the  present  day. 

"  This  instruction  in  economic  and  social  questions  may  easily  be  intro- 
duced without  any  mappropriateneas  where  in  the  course  of  history  the 
solution  of  such  problems  has  been  attempted.  Wherever  the  history  "f 
the  last  centuries  offers  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  social  reforms 
effected  by  the  civilised  States  of  Europe,  the  transition  to  a  representation 

bo  MTTK»fi  of  our  ruling  House  in  farthering  the  national  well  I m 
down  to  the  moat  recent  times  is  a  natural  one." 

[it  should  be  remembered  that  the  new  curriculum  for  the 
Olxnrealschule  assigns  one  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  upper 
classes  to  this  branch,  which  In  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realgymnasiura  is  coupled  with  history.]  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  verbid  alterations,  no  changes  liave  been  introduced  for  the 
Classes  VI.  to  11b.  For  IIa.  and  Ib.  the  following  is  the  prescribed 
programx&e; — 

Comprehensive  repetition  of  what  has  previously  been  learnt : 
In  the  Oberrealsohule,  the  outlines  of  physiography  and  occasional 
instruction  in  certain  chapters  of  Anthropology.      In  the  Gym- 
nasium and  Uealgymuasiuni  the  chief  points  of  these  branches  are 
to  be  succinctly  taught ;  outlines  of  mathematical  geography  in 
unction  with  the  instruction  in  mathematics  or  physics.     Com- 
pilative survey  of  the  most  important  lines  of  communication  and 
le  routes  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  i  Hierrealschule  in  the 
Dial  hours  of  geographical  instruction,  in  the  Gymnasium  and 
Keulgyniiiasium  in  connection  with  the  history  lesson,  but  in   Bfl 
hall  year  al  is  hours  are  hi  ed  i**v  geographi 

itttion. 
In  the  mm  \i>ih  raisteace  is  laid  on  the  proper 

of  m&p&    Alter  the  pupil  has  learnt  to  read  them  arigl 

Kid  that  a  wall  map  Off  atlas  must  (uv\\)  the  Starting  pOMll  rind  the 
e  of  the  instruction  ;  the  1v\l-hook  is  onlv   t0  he  the  pupil's 

recapitulation  at  borne, 

-  «>f  great  importance  for  this  branch  of  instruct  i 
as  contributing  toward*  the  formation  of  clear  ideas  and  towards 
the  Using  in  the  memory  of  sound  geographical  knowledge.  But 
teachers  are  warned  not  to  make  excessive  demands  on  their  pupils, 
but  to  l>e  content  with  outlines,  skeleton  maps,  and  suchlike  broadly- 
detined  representations  on  the  black  board-  Map-drawing,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  to  be  done  as  home-work.  The  pupils  will  haw.'  to  •  on  fine 
themselves  to  the  production  ol  simple  sketches  during  the  lesson 
af ter  a  prepa  [rawing  on  the  part  of  tha  teacher;  thenn 

►duction  of  copies  is  not  to  U*  permitted      In  the  tipper  stage 
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drawing  may  very  usefully  be  employed  in  the  regular  repetition 
loanrmn 

It  is  desirable  that  hi  all  schools  the  geographical  instruction 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  this  branch,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  at  any  school  the 
instruction  is  not  distributed  among  too  many  masters-  In  the 
repetition  lessons  in  the  upper  classes  of  Gymnasien  and  itealgym- 
nasien  the  instruction  in  political  and  physical  geography  is  to  be 
given  by  tie  teacher  of  history  ;  in  mathematical  geography  by 
the  teacher  of  mathematics  or  physics. 

The  following  are  the  main  changes  introduced  into  the  "Notes  <g)  Mathe- 
on  Method"  : —  ti,ul 

1.  In  the  higher  schools  the  chief  object  of  the  mathematical 
instruction  is  to  provide  such  ft  training  of  the  intellect  as  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  apply  correctly  in  mdependent  work  the  ideas  and 
knowledge  winch  he  has  gained.  Therefore  in  all  the  various 
divisions  of  this  branch  the  aim  must  be  to  secure  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  propositions  to  be  developed  and  of  their  proof,  as  well 
as  practice  and  skill  in  their  application.  Accordingly  the  teacher  of 
mathematics,  equally  with  the  teacher  of  any  other  branch,  is  urged 
to  use  every  opportunity  to  foster  a  proper  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and  tins  point  is  most  particularly  to  be  remembered  m 
the  correction  of  written  work — especially  of  more  independent 
work  done  at  home,  which  in  the  upper  classes  is  to  be  done,  as  a 
rule,  every  four  weeks,  in  addition  to  the  usual  class  exercises. 

3,  The  instruction  in  geometry  begins  with  a  preparatory  course, 
which,  stalling  with  the  consideration  of  simple  bodies,  develops 
the  power  of  observation  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  pupil 
opportunities  of  gaining  practice  in  the  use  of  compasses  and  ruler 

5.  In  all  schools  the  most  careful  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
practice  in  problems  of  construction,  and  this  practice  must  accom- 
pany the  instruction  up  to  the  highest  classes  ;  but  any  problem 
must  be  excluded  which  demands  for  its  solution  a  knowledge  of 
remote  principles  or  special  skill  in  execution.  By  means  of  a 
lonable  selection  of  exercises,  which  may  be  solved  by  common 
methods  and  out  of  the  materials  already  ;ii  the  pupil's  command,. 
and  through  the  rlear&flBfl  of  his  instruction,  the  teacher  must) 
awaken  in  his  pupils  a  feeling  of  independent  capacity  and  use  to 
the  full  the  formative  force  of  such  exercises. 

G.  The  omission  of  a  preparatory  course  in  trigonometry  and 
solid  geometry  in  IIb.  of  the  Gymnasium  does  not  preclude  that, 
when  these  branches  are  taken  up  at  later  stages,  the  first 
instruction  should  not  be  of  such  an  introductory  character. 
Trigonometry  is  to  be  treated  at  first  by  means  of  figures 
—  that  is,  geometrically ;  and,  in  order  to  reach  as  soon  as 
possible  the  solution  of  triangles,  only  such  formula?  are 
be  practised  as  are  absolutely  required  for  this  purpose.  Solid 
geometry   is    to   begin  with    the  consideration  of  simple  bodies 
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cubes  and  prisms),  and  a  mure  strictly  systematic  instruction 
ia  not  to  be  given  till  later.  In  modern  schools  such  introduce 
courses  in  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry  must  be  exclusively 
and  under  all  circumstances  followed.  Here,  us  in  tlie  earlier 
stages,  models  and  mathematical  wall  charts  will  prove  of  great 
assistance  in  securing  proper  visualisation  and  thoroughness  of 
instruction. 

7.  How  far  the  different  branches  of  mathematics  are  to  be 
treated  simultaneously  or  successively  must  depend  upon  the 
conditions  •  prevailing  at  any  given  school  In  modern  schools 
the  extent  to  which  these  different  branches  can  be  carried  will 
differ  with  the  different "  years  M  of  pupils,  and  in  the  Oberrealschulc 
the  difference  will  be  greater  than  in  the  Realgymnasium.  It 
MM  not  considered  advisable  to  define  more  narrowly  the  optional 
branches,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  treat  them  in  any 
detail,  but  the  opportunity  to  deal  more  fully  with  these  bl 

is  not  to  be  withheld.  The  results  of  expeiienee  will  make  it  possible 
at  a  later  date  to  fix  in  greater  detail  the  aims  of  such  instruction. 

8,  For  the  big  \m  of  the  Gymnasium  the  programme 
prescribes  the  introduction  of  the  pupils  to  the  important  tht 

of  co-ordinates,  and  the  simplest  presentation  possible  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  uf  conic  sections,  which  ran  also  be  given 
synthetically.  But  it  is  not  intended  that  systematic  instruction] 
in    analytical    OF   the    so-called    new  v   should    be  gi 

■dly  little  do  the  forinulte  necessary  to  understand  mathe- 
matical geography  and  astronomy  call  for  any  extended  treatment 
of   spherical  trigonometry.     They  may  be  simply  deduced  fj 

moderation  of  the  properties  of  solid  angles.    Here,  too*  as 
elsewhere,  care  must  be  taken  that,  side  by  side  with  such  kn< 
ledge,  skill  in  its  application  is  acquired,  ami  tins  point  of  \ie\\ 

t  determine  the  selection  and  the  extant  of  the  material  of 
instruction. 

9   The  defect  of  the  mathematical  instruction  hi  the  upper 

stage— viz.,  that  it  is  t v  InsiwU  of  the  nature  of  calculation- 
will  be  best  remedied  by  geometrical  observation  and 

t ruction.      In  solid  geometry  (quite  apart  from  the  quest 
of  descriptive  goomH  I  specially  important  to  prepare  and 

assist  the  pupil  to  understand  the  principles  of  projective  drawing. 

10.  In  tli*'  highest  class,  side  by  side  with  the  solution  of  prol 

in  the  different  branches  of  mat]  ,  there  must  be  a  com 

preheusive  revision  of  th  ies  and  processes  already   learnt. 

\ti  opportunity  will  therein   present  itself  of  giving  to  the  pupils 
q  fuller  understanding  of  the  theory  of  functions  with  which  ti 
ha\H  beOOKPe  partially  aequaii  fl  stage, 

11,  The  independent  position  \\  tJO0  occupy  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  higher  school*  d(MS  i  least  of 
all  in  the  upper  stage — the  instruction  from  gaining  in  i 
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the  pupil  learns  how  the  resulta^of  tiitd  science  may  be  applied  lu 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  whether  they  be  those  of  every  day 
life  or  physical  science,  and  if  opportunity  be  given  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  his  mathematical  sense  by  practice  in  application  in  these 
directions.  Accordingly  it  is  permissible  to  make  a  more  extended 
use  of  those  parts  of  physics  which  admit  of  mathematical  treatment , 
not  only  in  the  physics  lesson,  bnt  also  in  the  mathematical  in- 
struction. In  the  Gymnasium,  it  is  true,  owing  to  the  small  number 
of  hoars  allotted  to  the  branch,  such  practice  can  only  be  really 
fruitful  if  the  instruction  in  physics  and  mathematics  be  entrusted 
me  teacher,  «is  has  been  suggested  by  the  brackets 
of  the  time-table.  In  the  modern  schools,  owing  to  the  greater 
number  of  hours,  there  is  not  an  equal  measure  of  necessity  for 
this  combination. 

The  following  new  paragraph  has  been  pitted  at  the  head  of^*1™1 
the  "  Notes  on  Method  "  :— 

"  In  the  instruction  in  natural  science  the  acquisition  of  a 
number  of  separate  items  of  information,  however  valuable  fur 
ordinary  life,  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  towards 
the  promotion  of  general  culture.  The  pupil  is  to  learn  to  use 
>enses  rightly  and  to  describe  correct]}  what  lie  has  observed  ; 
he  is  to  gain  an  insight  inb>  Uih  regular  sequence  of  natural 
phenomena  and  into  the  importance  of  these  natural  laws  for 
every -day  life  ;  he  is  also  to  be  brought  to  understand,  as  far  as  is 
possible  in  the  school,  the  means  by  which  man  has  attained  and 
can  attain  a  knowledge  of  these  laws.  A  larger  place  in  this  in- 
struction is  to  be  given  to  observation  and  experiment/ 

The  following  sentences  have  been  added  to    the  tb  Notes  on 
Botany  and  Zoology  "  : — 

k  From  the  lowest  stage  upwards  the  attention  of  the  pupil* 
is  to  be  directed  towards  the  vital  phenomena  and  relations,  in- 
cluding allusions  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals.  Here  special  regard  must  lie  paid  to  the  pupils  own 
observations  ,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  care  must  betaken  to  avoid 
anything  that  passes  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  class 
Practice  in  the  recognition  of  native  plants  is  desirable*  and  can 

carried  out  according  to  the  classification  of  Linnmis.    Ji 
admissible  in  all  stages  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils  simple 
phenomena  Eroni  other  branches  of  science,  so  far  as  they  help 
the  pupils  to  understand  animate  nature  and  do  not  puss  beyond 

In  all  stages  the  pupils  are  to  be  given  pi 
tice    in  drawing    in  simple   outline  what    they   have    observed 
Scientific  excursions  will  afford  the  possibility  of    bringing  home 
to  the  observation  and  comprehension  of  Uie  pupils  the  phenomena 
of  life  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  the  mutual  depends 
and  community  of  existence  of  both,  as  well  as  opportunities 
further  very  valuable  practice  in  recognising  native  plant 
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4.  The  instruction  in  anthropology  at  i  can  he 
achieved  in  three  months'  work  if  it  is  chiefly  conlined  to  the 
anatomical  side,  leaving  the  physiological  side  to  the  instruction 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
in  one  of  the  top  classes  (preferably  in  I.)  to  devote  smne  of  the 
hours  a&ii^ned  tu  physics  to  a  course  in  physiology. 

5.  The  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  (including 
mineralogy)  is  divided  into  two  stages : — 

(a)  In  the  first  stage,  including  as  a  rule  IUa.  and  Ub.»  only 

t  simple  theories,  which  lie   nearest  to  the  interest  and 

i  the  pupil,  iire  to  be  dealt  with.    Here  experiment 

of  the  simplest   kind   ponbh  furms  the  basis  of  the  instruction, 

j  the  pupil's  own  experience  is  to  be  taken  as  the  starting  point 

The  selection  is  to  be  confined  to  the  matters  noted  in  the  pru 

tuna*  of  work.     In  modern  schools,  as  well  as  in  Gy in  nasien, 

banal  outlines  of  chemistry  are  to  he  included  in  this  course 

to  later  instruction,  since  in  the  second   stage, 

beginning  with  II a  f  special  hours  are  assigned  to  this  branch. 

distribution  of  the  four  hours  devoted  to  natural  scu 
in  the  I  In.  of  ltealgy  in  nasien  between  the  descriptive  and  experi- 
mental ciences  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  institution.  Under 
special  circumstances— especially  in  schools  not  having  the  full 
complement  of  nine  classes— a  different  distribution  of  the  material 
for  science  may  be  |  lT  provided  that  there  is  no  ultimate 

reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  assigned  to  them.    In  the  Ober- 
liule.  physics  and  chu  ure  separated  from  the  first. 

(6)   1  n  the  second  stage,  which  is  based  on  the  first,  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  is  broadened  and  extended,     Here,  too,  experi- 
ba]  work  is  an  important  feature  in  the  instruction;  but  in 
wntrodistinotion  to  the  lower  stage,  when'  it  is  rather  qualitative, 
here  quuntit.i  I  ive      In  addition,  the  chief  laws  are  to  be  treated 
mathematically,    The  instruction  in  theoretical  optica  is  to  l>e 
»on lined  t«i  the  niofl   important  phenomena  (especially  in  such 
matters  as  polarisation  and  double  refraction).    With  regard  to 
I  geography  and  ftfltronomy,  the  chief  points  are  to 
loundered  m  the  mathematical  leeeon,  and  the  instruction  in 
physics  baa  supplement  the  knowledge  already  acquired, 

In  this  stage  the  materia]  of  instruction  maj  be  differently  dis- 
tributed between  the  classes,  so  long  us  the  final  aim  is  attained. 

hm-tion  in  mineralogy  is  most  naturally  connected 
wit  I:  try.     This  does  not  preclude  that  in  special  circum- 

Staii'  mining  districts— special  consideration   may  not 

Le  given  to  this  branch.     The  chief    crystalline  forms  and  the 
physical  and  che  the  chief  minerals  are  to  be 

studied!  and  at    modern  schools  the  elements  of  geognosy  and 
geology  besides. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  swimming  as  an  adjunct  to  gymnastics  is  i10>  ?*> 
to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  and  to  be  encouraged  wherever  possible.  exem* 

1.  The  recognition  in  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  three  types  01)  G« 
of   higher  schools  makes  it  possible  to  develop  more  thoroughly  ren 
the  peculiar  character  of  each. 

In  order  that  the  unmistakable  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  economy  of  the  instruction  of  the  various  branches  since  1892 
may  be  maintained  and  even  carried  still  further,  the  headmasters 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  secure  that  equally  high  demands 
•  »n  the  pupils  in  all  branches  of  instruction,  but  that 
the  most  important,  according  to  the  character  of  the  instituli 

emphasised  and  extended.  It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  of 
the  different  branches  will  duly  observe  this  point  of  view  by 
showing  mutual  consideration  and  the  necessary  self-restraint. 

2.  The  combination  of  IIIb,  with  IIIa.»  and  of  11b.  with  Na. 
is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Their  separation  is  uncondi- 
tionally required:— 

IIIb.  from  IIIa.  in  Gynmasien  in  Greek  and  Mathematics ; 
in  Realgymnasien    and   Oberrealschulen   in 
English,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

IIb.     from     1  1a.  in  Gymnasien ,  in  History  and  Geography,  and 
in    Mathematics ; 
in    Realgymnasien  and  Oberrealschulen    in 
History  and  Geography,  Mathematics  and 
nee. 

In  Realschulen  all  six  classes  must  be  kept  distinct, 

:j.  The  IVnvinzial  Srhulkollegium  is  empowered :-  - 

a.  In  bilingual  districts  to  increase  the  instruction  in  German 
in  vi.  and  v.  by  one  hour  a  week,  and  b  i  raise  the  number 
bj  hours  for  these  classes  U*  twenty-sixt 

in    ,i\\    modern   schools  to  interchange   the  number  of 
hours  allotted  to  French  and  >.  provided  that 

such  a  departure  seems  justified  by  the  position  and 
business  relations  of  the  town  where  the  school  is 
situated,  provided  also  that  the  attainment  of  the 
general  aim  in  both  branches  is  not  permanently  im- 
paired thereby. 

.  in  Gymnasien  to  sanction  all  deviations  from  the  normal 
curriculum  (noted  herein  as  permissible)  with  regard 
to  the  instruction  in  modern  languages  in  the  three 
top  classes,  but  this,  however,  for  the  present,  only 
with  Ministerial  consent,  and  after  submitting  a 
detailed  justification  of  each  separate  case. 


9ft£    ftwrf  IS*f*mmme*  of  Work  in  Prussian  Higher  Schools. 

Ir.  tttftir  tdnuuiftrmtive  reports  the  Frovinzial  Schulkollegien 
"•*n«  *****»»  all  such  deviations  under  A.  and  B.,  and  state  the 
**.«*  *htvh  fed  thereto  and  the  results  of  the  changes.  The 
**vthiotioti  «f  alternative  instruction  to  Greek  in  Hfe.  to  IIb.,  in  a 
\\M**H<w*um  or  hx>gymnasium  needs  Ministerial  sanction. 

A.   Itauwr  par.  re  over-burdening.] 

iA   lobulations  as  to  Home  Work.] 

tf  ■  In  addition  to  the  class  exercises  prescribed  in  the  programme* 
v4  work  and  in  the  "  Notes  on  Method,"  there  should  be  set  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  short  essays  on  certain  well-defined 
aubjeota  of  no  wide  range,  which  have  already  been  treated  of 
in  the  instruction,  in  German,  in  foreign  languages,  in  history  and 
£t>ography,  and  in  natural  science.  These  essays  are  to  be  corrected 
by  the  teachers  of  the  branches  concerned,  and  special  regard  is  to  be 
l*aid  to  the  suitability  of  the  expression. 

[7.  Note  on  the  educative  function  of  the  school.] 


A.   E.   TWENTYMAN. 

September,  1901. 
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Note 

The  proof-sheets  of  the  following  paper  have  been  read  by 
Herr  Schulrath  Dr.  Lttngen,  of  Frankfurt  a/M.,  and  several 
corrections  and  alterations  have  been  suggested  by  him.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  sense  of  obligation  to  him 
for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  such  a  task. 

M.A.L 
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HIGHER    SCHOOLS    FOR    GIRLS    IN    GERMANY 
An    In'trodihtoky    Sketch  * 

"Die  hohere  Madchenschule  weiss  sich  mit  den  Yolks-  unci  mit  den 
iibrigen  hoheren  Schulen  darin  eins,  class  sie  nicht  eine  Faeh-  oder  Berufs- 
schule  sein  will,  sondern  dass  sie  ihren  Zoglingen  diejenige  allgemeine 
Bildung  mitzugeben  sieh  beniiiht,  (lurch  die  sie  befahigt  werden,  sich  auf 
die  ihrer  harrcnden  Aufgaben,  und  auf  den  fiir  sie  best  hum  ten  Lebenslauf 
vorzuhereiten. 

Die  Bestimmung  der  hoheren  Madchenschule  als  einer  deutschen  :  ein 
letandiges  Xationaltawusstwein,  eine  hohe  Wertschatzung  deutschen 
Wesens,  und  deutscher  Sprache. 

Demi  nicht  ein  internationales  Amphihium,  das  nirgend  sich  recht 
heimisch  fiihlt,  sondern  ein  deutsches  Madehen,  dass  mit  seincm  ganzen 
Herzen  in  seiner  Heimat  wurzelt,  soil  aus  der  hoheren  Madchenschule 
hervorgohen."— Dr.  Sommek.  Die  EntwickelutKj  des  hoheren  Madchen- 
schul  wesens  in  Dnitschlmvl. 

1.  Preface 

To  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  organised  system  of 
Secondary  education  tor  girls  in  Germany,  one  must  approach 
the  subject  with  a  perfectly  unbiassed  mind,  remembering  that 
the  English  ideal  is  far  removed  from  the  German  ideal. 
Moreover,  the  present  period  is  one  of  transition,  of  controversy, 


*  The  following  paper  is  based  uj>on  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  public  Secondary  education  for  girls  in  Germany,  made  during  a  i>eriod 
of  six  months,  from  June  to  Decern  tar,  1899.  Representative  public 
schools  and  training  colleges  in  Berlin,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  Hildesheim, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Eisenach,  and 
Weimar  were  visited,  in  addition  t<>  private  schools  in  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
Bonn,  and  Heidelberg,  while  the  heads,  or  members  of  the  staff  of  important 
schools  in  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Minden,  Danzig, 
and  elsewhere,  were  consulted  either  in  person  or  by  letter.  The  latest 
developments  of  Higher  Education  for  women  were  studied  in  Berlin 
and  Bonn  especially.  Frequent  opportunities  for  private  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  girls'  education  occurred.  I  had  the  honour  of  taing  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  "  Verein  fiir  das  hohere  Madchenschulwesen,' 
held  at  Hildesheim,  in  October.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  the  extreme  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  I  was 
received  in  every  institution  which  I  visited,  and  by  every  authority  whom 
1  consulted.  Especial  thanks  are  due  to  Herr  Hofrath  Obersch ul rath  Dr. 
v.m  Sallwi'irk,  Herr  Schulrath  Dr.  Liingen,  Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Thortacke, 
Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Hamann,  Herr  Hofrath  Dr.  Hitter,  Fraulein  von  C'otta 
Fraulein  von  Milde,  Frl.  Dr.  (Jernet,  Herr  Hofrath  Dr.  Lohlein, 
Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Hessel,  Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Reborn,  Herr  Direktor 
Dr.  Landmann,  Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Horn,  Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Rlumtargcr. 
Fraulein  Midler,  Herr  Professor  Dr.  Rein,  and  many  others,  for  much 
valuable  help  and  advice.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  obligation  to  the 
numerous  Heads  who  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  their 
".lahresberiehte "  and  full  information  with  regard  to  their  respective 
schools,  in  the  States  which  circumstances  prevented  me  from  visiting. 
For  want  of  time,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  use  in  this  paper  of  all 
the  material  at  my  disposal,  so  I  regard  the  following  sketch  as  only  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  which  in  many  parts  will  need  to  be  supple 
mented  later  on, 
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imflicting  ideals,  of  slowly  advancing  reform,  a   period  u 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment 
Stair1  regulation  of  Secondary  education  for  girls  is  i  compfl 
[ling  in  Germany ;  il  has  not  yethadtimctodovelo 
to  take  a  permanent  form.    What  the  result  ultimately  may  bc,it 
is  n*>\  easy  to  prophesy    Thai  the  present  restriction**  and  limita- 
tions will  he  removed,  and  a  more  generous  and  larger  culture 
authorised,  may  be  hoped  for  in  due  tuna  There  is  no  doubt  thai 
iln    present  organisation  of  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  is   perfect 
within  certain  limitations,  and  that    •  rerj    admirable  system  of 
training  for  the  great  mass  of  the  young  feminine  population  has 
been  devised     But  it  is  in  essentials  thi  r\  child,  no 

thottght  is  taken  of  the  exception,  of  the  individual.     I 
much  better  off  than  girls  in  this  i  There 

different  types  of  schools  for  the  different  typos  of  boy,     Bui  for 
girls  there  is  only  one,  with  practically  Ch  organisation  .<n»! 

rioulum.    The  newer  developments,  the  attempt*  prls 

a  i '  liberal  education,  are  only  tolerated,  not  yel 

by  the  Stai^,    The  Germans  are  slow  in  be  convinced,  are  sin 
take  action    l*ut  when  they  have  once  made  up  their  minds  that 
ain  reforms  an-  necessary,  then  we  ma)  feel  sure  that  th 
in    will  be  carried  through.     Public  attention  is  being  called 
to  the  question  of  girls1  education,  and  one  fremicntly  hears  m 
enlightened  opini  tressed  concerning  it     Different  oj 

and  societies,  not  «>nly  <»f  women,  bu1  of  cultivated  men, 
devoting  their  best    energies    to   iis   higher  development, 
There   is  •very   reason,   therefore,    for    taking   a    hopeful 

guine   view    <>f    Hie    progress    which    is    going  on    steadily, 
although  slowly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  striking  reforms  have  been  made  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century     A  i  orrespondii 

more  liberal   lines,  during  flu1  next    twenty  may 

reasonably  !»■  expected,  especially  it   the  attitude  «>f  the  State 

bee s  one  of  encouragement,  rather  than  men 

or  non-interference, 
The  question  oi  Higher  education  for  women  has  been,  and  > 
subject  of  keen  controversy,     Few  doubt  the  capacity  of 
women  for  Higher  education,  bul  whether  it  be  for  their  realg* 
and,  more  important  still,  for  the  good  of  Qormanj  atca     k 

must   therefore, bo  acknowledged  that  tho  present  state  *>\  Higher 
education  for  women  in  (Jcmiain  is  not   satisfy  lien  »f  is 

compared  with  that  of  Bnglaud  and  other  countries.   Fhe  following 

from  b  speech  of  wr.Waetaoldt,  published  in  the  C+ni 
hUitt  (the  official  organ  of  the  Prussian  Education  Dcpartnrn 

1895  m  <  n  ,is  fairly  representative  of  the  opinion  ol 

tho  authorities  who  to  so  targe  an  extent  decide  the  destinies 
the  German  girl: — "Let    m  that  tho  most 

found  in  I  'hi  nor  in  li 

etpat  ten  in  the  scientific  labours  of  tin*  time 

tU>  of  hiyh     , 

fhe  at  ill  ions  of  <j>  th* 

edu<  f  t!><  ht<>th?i  fmertttioh    The  graceful 
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structures  of  a  higher  education  and  the  capstone  of  the  edifice 
will  remain  insecure  until  they  can  rest  upon  the  broad  and 
secure  foundation  of  a  general  education  for  the  people.  A  State 
which  neglects  this,  and  promotes  Higher  education  exclusively, 
works  for  show,  and  neglects  the  general  weal  of  the  people 
while  it  may  satisfy  the  desires  and  claims  of  a  noisy  minority.'* 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  some  account,  however 
brief  and  incomplete,  ot  the  system  of  State  regulated  Secondary 
education  for  girls  in  Germany.  To  this  will  be  added  a  short 
note  on  the  latest  development  of  school,  the  so-called  '  Madehen- 
gymnasium '  (although  it  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come 
under  the  heading  of  this  paper),  together  with  some  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  training  of  women  teachers,  and  the  State 
examinations  which  they  are  required  to  pass. 

II.  The  Name 

The  name  *  hohere  Madchensehulc'  has  now  a  definite  signifi- 
cation in  Germany,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  vague  sense  of 
the  corresponding  term  'High  School  for  Girls'  in  England. 
It  connotes  a  clearly  defined  organisation  and  curriculum,  and  a 
teaching  staff  possessing  certain  qualifications,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  To  show  its  exact  position  in  the  system  of  public 
education  for  girls  in  Germany  the  following  explanation  may  be 
useful : — 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia. 
{a)  Volksschule  (Elementary  School). 
(6)  Mittelschulc  (Middle  School), 
(c)  Hohere  Mitdchenschule  (Higher  School). 

We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  Elementary  School, 
but  the  "  Middle '  school  needs  a  word  of  explanation,  as  the  same 
name  is  used  in  Baden  in  a  different  sense. 

A  Mittelschulc  in  Prussia,  as  its  name  indicates,  signifies  a 
school  occupying  a  4<  middle  "  position  between,  on  the  one  hand 
the  Volksscliule,  and,  on  the  other,  the  hohere  Madchensehulc. 
It  is  intended  for  children  whose  parents  can  pay  a  moderate  fee. 
The  staff*  has  not  quite  the  same  qualifications  as  that  of  the 
Higher  School,  nor  is  the  standard  of  work  so  advanced,  although 
it  is  above  that  of  the  Volksschule.  One  modern  language  is 
obligatory,  and  the  length  of  the  school  course  does  not  exceed 
eight  years,  in  Baden,  however,  a  Mittelschulc  signifies  some- 
thing more.  The  whole  educational  system  of  Baden  is  classi- 
fied as  follows : — 

(a)  Volksschule  (Klementary  School)  =^  Klementary. 

(b)  Mittelschulc  (Middle  Scliool)  =  Secondary. 
(e)  Hochschule ( High  School)  =  University. 

In  Baden  the  Higher  Scnools  for  girls,  which  comply  with  the 
conditions  required,  are  officially  recognised  as  being  on  the 
same   footing  as   the   secondary   schools   for  boys,  and  all  are 

*  Quoted  from  a  translation  in  (rtnnan  Higher  Schools,  by  J  E. 
Rusaeft  Ph.D. 
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,,i    together  as  MittelwIaiUn,    Tliis  is  ool  \«r  the  case  in 
russia,  although  many  other  States  have  authorised  th< 
nition  of  Higher  Schools  for  girls  us  belonging  to  the  system  <>f 
secondary  educat 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  name  '  Mltdchcnschulo1  is 
gradually  i akin-  the    platxj  of  the   older  term  ' TOehtcrschule/ 

.  Iit  it    is  hoped   by  many,  will   soou    become  obsolete 
in  England  people  speals  of  0     girls   school,"  no  longer  of  .^n 
icationa]  establishment  for  young  ladii  - 


III.  I Iisturical  Sketch 

It  would  be  iuipoHsibk'  m  the  limits  of  Una  papn*  to  enter  into 
h  detailed  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  public  Second 
education  for  girl*  in  Cronuauj      A  short  sketch  in  outline  of 
some  <>f  the  most  important  movements  is>  however,  i  in 

order  to  understand  its  present  condition. 

Nearly  all  the  public  scl Is  for  girls  in  Germany  have  been 

founded  during  thin  century,  and  by  Far  the  larger  number  during 
the  lasi   thirtj  yeara     Previous  to  I  s7(*  the  if  second 

education   for  girls   was,  speaking  generally,  extremely 
factory,     Bvon  ui  the  public  schools  the  standard  wai  rhile 

in  the  private  schools,  of  which  ;*  large  number  existed,  the  work 

iaj  and  Hie  teaching  inadequate.     Each 
way  independenl  others,  there  was  no  unity  of  plan,  m> 

organisation  common  to  all     The  state  oi  girls'  schools  k* 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  is  described  aa  being  "chaotic,"  while 
the  attitude    of  the  public   toward*    them       >    one     i    p 
indiffen  n 

Little  or  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Government;  surh 
ichools  as  li*  owod  their  origin  either  to  private  ontcrpi 

or  to  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  municipal  authorities 
the  towns,     Reforms  in  every  direction  wen*  urgently  needed, 
Tliiv  was  recognised  by  the  leadens  of  the1  Frauonbowcgung '    for 
Uigemeine  Deutsche  Frautsnvcroin  *  was  founded    in 
ls»;.y  the  aociet}  devoted  its  chief  attention  to  improving  the  state 

of  education  for  girls.    Thoughtful  men  and  w en  haw  since 

then  devoted  tl  >  the  subject;  and  whcthei  thej  had 

same  ideals  of  education,  or  differed  in  opinion  ;is  i<»  hoTi  the 
idea]  ilizeci  tie  common,  tlmt  they 

ha.v**  all  been  animated  by  the  same  disinterested  spirit,  and  bj 
an  anient  desire  to  insure  for  the  younger  generation  thai 
education  which  would  be  l*cet  fitted  for  their  needs  as  future 
citizensoftl  man  Empire    Tin    rapid  growth  uf  the 

national  feeling  <>l  unity,  <>f  anient  patriot  ism  of  love  i * ■  ■  -  <  ierman 
literature  and  history,  as  well  :is  ilie  increased  prosperity  of  the 
countrj  after  thi  d  largely  to  li  n  impi 

meat  and  development  lucation  hich 

dates  from  the  early  seventi 

The  establishment    of  new    schools  '  the 

>     It  was  theii  iblc 

nnd  spacious   buildi  the  best  teaching  they 
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could  secure  for  their  children.  While  the  State  was  occupied 
with  education  for  boys,  the  task  of  providing  public  secondary 
schools  for  girls  was  left  almost  wholly  to  the  towns.  They  fulfilled 
their  duty  nobly.  Before  1880  something  like  130  new  girls' 
schools  had  been  founded  and  endowed.  Heads  of  girls'  schools 
l>egan  to  meet  and  confer  with  each  other  on  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  girls,  to  exchange  programmes,  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  curriculum  common  to  all.  Books  were  written  on  the 
subject,  periodicals  arose  which  were  devoted  to  it.  A  fixed  plan 
of  studies  began  to  be  introduced,  and  a  more  clearly  defined 
organisation.  Subjects  useless  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint 
were  discarded  from  the  school  programmes ;  the  teaching  of 
two  modem  languages,  French  and  English,  became  compulsory, 
and  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  ot  a  Higher  School.  This 
steady  progress,  on  the  whole,  was  taking  place  unaided,  and 
practically  unnoticed,  by  the  State. 

Still,  for  want  of  a  central  scheme  of  organisation,  there  was 
naturally  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  schools;  each  had  to  develop 
in  its  own  way;  each  differed  from  the  others  in  organisation  and 
methods.  Moreover,  although  a  great  improvement  was  taking 
place  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  many  of  the  latter  were 
still  far  below  the  standard  desired:  they  called  themselves 
'  Higher '  schools,  although  thev  in  no  sense  deserved  the  title. 
Again,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  the  great  mass  of 
public  opinion  was  either  indifferent  or  actually  opposed  to 
secondary  education  for  girls.  The  schools  seem  to  have  had  the 
heavy  task  imposed  on  them,  not  only  of  educating  their  pupils, 
but  of  attempting  to  educate  public  opinion. 

There  were  only  two  ways  of  remedying  the  existing  evils ; 
either  the  State  must  interfere,  or,  failing  that,  the  schools  must 
help  themselves.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  State  appeared 
impressed  by  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  therefore  to  the  schools 
was  left  the  task  of  their  own  reform. 

The  year  1872  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  education 
for  women  in  Germany,  and  marks  a  turning  point.      In  that 
year  a  meeting  of  Head  Masters,  Head  Mistresses,  and  teachers 
m  girls'  schools,  public  and  private,  was  summoned  at  Weimar,  to 
consider  the  question  of  reforms  in  the  curriculum,  teaching,  and 
organisation  of  Secondary  Schools  for  girls  throughout  Germain*. 
It  is  true  that  some  conferences  between  'Directors'  had  already 
taken  place,  but  these  only  represented  the  views  of  certain  sections. 
Therefore  the   assembly   at  Weimar  was   the  first  fairly  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  Heads  of  girls'  schools  which  had  ever  been 
held  in  Germany.     They  met  on  September  80,  1872,  on  classic 
ground.     There   were    104   persons  present,    110    men    and   54 
women.     The  most  strongly- opposed  interests,  the  most  widely 
divergent  opinions  on  girls'  education  were  represented.     There 
Avere  Heads  of  public  and  private  schools,  large  and  small,  fully 
equipped  or  defective  ;  in  fact,  of  practically  every  type  of  school 
for  girls  which  existed  then  in  Germany      How  were  opinions 
and  interests  so  diverse  to  be  reconciled,  how  was  order  to  be 
evolved  from  chaos  ? 
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The  set  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  usi  us  oil 

the  subject   of   Legal   regulations  as  to  tl tion   and 

Lus  of  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Secondary  Education  and  to  the  State  control  of  the  sanic." 

Nine  "theses     on  this  subject  liail  been  prepared,  and  aftci 
n    irory    warm   discussion    were  tiiially  adopted.      Those  tl 
reallj  include  all  the  essentials  which  distinguish  the  Second 
from   the    Elementary  School.      They  dealt    with   organisati 
curriculum,  aim  of  the  school,  age  of  pupils,  number  of  sua 
sire  ekussoB,  composition   of   stair,   qutuiiications   required,   the 
necessity  that  "Higher"  Schools  should  l»<i  aftiemllv  recognised 
-is  MirliT  rhr  advisability  of  having  a  curriculum  tor  all  schools, 

MHIUII    !}]>  \i\    a   spiriilllv    il])|M  >inled    eolllliiitter:     and     tilialh    l.llfV 

demanded  tlint  those  schools,  anil  uniy  those,  which  conformed 
t<>  the  regulations  prescribed  should  be  entitled  to  call  themselves 
1  hohere  Mftdchonsehulen.1 

The  results  of  this  meeting  al  Weimar  at  first  seemed  successful 
beyond  the  utmost  hopes  of  its  promoters.  In  ls7;i  the  Prussian 
Minister  <>i  Education  summoned  a  conference  of  specialists 
discuss  th«i  subject  more  in  detail,  Hi<  result  being  thai  they 
practically  confirmed  all  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Weimar 
i  uoe!  iug.  Another  meeting  <>l  I  leads  of  schools  was  soon  alter  held 
at  llanuAcr,  and  then  the  society  was  formed  which  has  esii 
become  so  well  known  in  Germany,  the  ' Deutsche  Verein  fttr 
das  huh  ere  Mftdchenschulweei 

To  write  the  history  of  the  Higher  School  for  liiiis  since  1S72 
would  be  to  record  the  history  01  the  transactions  of  the  Verein, 
With  indefatigable  enenj)  and  zeal,  the  members  have  devoted 
themselves  to  these  objects:  to  lis  a  certain  standard  for  the 
schools:  to  obtain  unity  <>l  organisation:  to  gain  official  recog- 
nition of  their  status  as  Secondary  Schools  from  the  Gov 
ment     There  an  branch  societies  in  most  pans  of  Germs 
and    ever)    two  years    general    meetings   are    held    at    some 
in i] m >t  i ;i i it  centre  of  education*  and  at  these  meetings propo* 
are  made  and  resolutions  adopted  which  practically  doterni 
the  position   of    Higher    Schools  for  Girls    in   Uen  T<> 

each    meeting,   beside    the    members,    representatives    of   the 
Education  Department  of  each  State  in  the  German  Kmpin 
invited    and   take   pari    in  the   discussions,     Not  only  H« 
ol  schools,  but  assistant   teachers  of  both  a  sfible  for 

membership.    The    aftaira  <>l    the    Verein    are    managed    bj 
general  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  branch, 
and  a  special  Committee  chosen  from  this.    Ladies  take  their  full 
share  in  the  business  of  the  Verein,  a  certain  number  of  them  \» 
numbers  oft  lie  l  Dgnunmc  lorcach  nn 

drawn  up  by  i  In-  Committee,  whieh  meets  as  often  as  is  nt 
for  business,    The  ini|K>rUmeo  of  this  association  is  Fullj 
nised  by  the  different  Governments  which  send  rcproHei 
to  its  meetings,    Even  those  whoarcnol  in  sympathy  with  the 
Verein  i  edge  thai  its  members  h  doited!  rare  self- 


*     The  tiertup;  titan  for  tli'j  Efecoadary  Education  of  I 
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devotion,  and  that  its  work  is  absolutely  disinterested,  having 
onlv  one  end  in  view — to  develop  the  exterior  and  inner  organi- 
sation of  girls'  schools  upon  the  principles  laid  down  at  Weimar 

The  struggle  has  been  a  very  uphill  one.  The  first  gleam  of 
hope  of  success  and  recognition  was  soon  quenched.  The 
Prussian  Government  of  the  early  seventies,  which  had  at  first 
seemed  so  favourable  to  the  Weimar  theses,  became  absorbed  in 
other  business,  and  had  no  time  to  devote  to  secondary  education 
for  girls.  The  other  German  States  at  first  waited  to  see  what 
Prussia  would  do.  But  finding  Prussia  slow  to  move,  they  have 
led  the  way.  The  first  important  step  was  that  secondary  schools 
for  girls  should  l)c  classed  no  longer  among  the  Elementary  but 
among  the  Higher  Schools,  that  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
secondary  schools  for  bovs.*  This  happened  in  Saxon v  in  1H75 
and  1870;  Wurtemberg  in  1877;  Baden,  1877  ;  Hesse,  1874,  J87(i, 
and  1880 ;  Brunswick  in  1870.  They  had  already  gained 
recognition  in  Anhalt  so  long  ago  as  1 850. 

The  position  of  women  teachers  in  Higher  Schools  for  Girls 
became  a  question  which  demanded  urgent  attention.  The 
control  of  these  schools,  and  all  the  teaching  in  the  upi>cr  classes, 
were  in  the  hands  of  men;  women  occupied  a  sul>ordinate  position, 
teaching  only  in  the  lower  classes.  A  conceited  effort  was  made 
in  1870  to  improve  their  position,  but  without  very  satisfactory 
results.  Even  those  men  who  warmly  sympathised  with  them 
feared  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  grant  what  they  desired. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  imperfect  education  and  training  which 
they  had  received  had  not  fitted  them  to  teach  in  the  upi>cr 
<-lasses.  Moreover,  many  feared  that  the  appointment  of  women 
to  more  responsible  positions  might  further  endanger  the 
reputation  ot  the  schools,  which  were  just  emerging  from  a 
condition  of  chaos  and  mediocrity,  and  might  prevent  their 
recognition  by  the  State  as  secondary  schools,  thereby  retarding 
the  whole  progress  of  women's  education.  These  counsels 
prevailed  at  the  time,  and  no  immediate  improvement  took 
place. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  gradual  reforms  in  the  training  of 
teachers  were  carried  out,  and  by  steady,  resolute  efforts,  by 
strenuous  study  in  leisure  hours,  the  German  women  have  shown 
by  their  actions,  and  not  by  words  only,  that  they  were  not  merely 
fitted  by  nature,  but  fully  qualified  by  training  and  education,  to 
occupv  the  position  which  they  desired.  Before  many  years  had 
passed  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  only  desirable, 
but  indixpi'nxtibl?,  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Higher  Schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  Verein  went  on  steadily. 
The  members  memorialised  the  Prussian  Government  again  and 
again  on  the  subject  of  the  official  status  of  the  schools,  but 
without  much  result.  The  internal  organisation  of  the  schools 
made  stead v  progress  year  by  year.  Improvements  of  many 
kinds  were  introduced  and  better  methods  of  teaching  proposed. 


*  Prussia  ami  liavaria  are  the  only  iui]iurtaiit  States  where  this  has  not 
yet  taken  place. 
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In    1886,  quite   uuexpei  triilv,  the    Education   Department 
Herlin  signs  of  interest  in  secondary  touching  tor  girls, 

uiil  issued  a    Norma]  Lehrplan  ftlrdiohi  M&dchenschtden 

in  Berlin    which  was  submitted  to  the  Verein  for  discussion 

The    Prussian    Minister  of  Education  attended    ihe   m« •< 
which  was  beW  in  Berlin,  and  in  a  friendly  speech  invitocl  criticism 
of  his  Lehrplan,  and  expressed  bis  wish  to  do  all  he  emiM  for  iho 
education  of  girts.  The  Lehrplan,  a!t In mi^Ii  in  tho  main  approved 
ofbyth*   A.BSU  mi  ion,  had  one  serious  defect     it  provided  only  for 
n  nine  \ cjrs'  cournc,  instead  of  ton  years,  whi^h  experience  had 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary.     Tin.'  Minister  was  ininl>l* 
be   present  and  Ik-h-  the  criticism  of  his  Lehrplan,  which 
withdrawn  soon  afterwards, 

The  apparently  hostile  attitude  of  the  Prussian  tlovemn 
towards  Girls1  Higher  Schools  may  have  been  dm-  to  a  certain 
nn\i  the  schools  should  go  too  far  and  should  endanger 

the  ideal  of  feminine  education,     The  Conservative  part)  looked 
with  disfavour  on  the  vision  of  the  emancipated  woman.    The 

.mini  the  subject  with  indifference,  if  not  disl 
Piildir  opinion  too  often  either  ridiculed  or  ignored  thee- 
of  the  Higher  School  for  Girls.     It  would  have  been  extremely 

difficult   for  .1   Goven nt    to   pass   through   hoih    Houses  a 

measure  to  sei  ure  official  recognition  of  girls4  Seeondarj  S<  h< 
in   the  - latn  wil  b  boj  a     And  S  In   <  lovernn 

may  have  deemed  that  it  was  doing  the  ad rviee  in 

allowing  them  to  mature  naturally, untrammelled  by  rogulatit 
In  reply  to  repeated  petitions  always  came  the  answer — "Not 
v<  i  ;  it  is  too  soon;  things  are  not  ripeyi 

The  meeting  of  the  Verein  ftlr   das  hftherc   Mttdchcnsohul- 

a    at    Efeidelbcig    in   1890  is  memorable  as  showing   the 

i    ii   iii  I  been  made   by  women  t<  and 

cetteut  work  was  being  done  by  them,  and  how  important 

their  position  was  becoming,     A  hangc  had  taken  p] 

since  former  days,      It    was   unanimously   voted    ilui    women 

litis  were    indispensable"  in  the  upper  division  of«  Hie 

School.  In  consequence  ot  this  the  Government  was  memorialised 

fiMishn  higher  examination  tor  women  1  And  lectures 

for  them  were  soon   after   begun   in   Berlin   and  in  Gottingeu 

The    Verein    also    pressed     on     steadily    foi    reform    in    the 

Lrh  rt'it  tt  nt  a  i>r«fi*  tuj       i  liiit      tho     period     of     |  '1  '<  |  ml  ;i  lion 

should  be  at  least  thi  d  that  the  candidates  should  be 

nineteen  years  old  before  pn  themselves  for  examination. 

Ma\    'il     I8SM    i>    h    date    not    likely    to    be  forgotten   hy 

cd    in    the    n\u  t    girls, 

the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  issued  the  well- 
known       ttcgtimmtiiigcn     ttber    das    Mltdchenschutwesen, 
Lehrerinncnhildung  imd  die  Lehrcrinncuprttfungcn,  vom  31  Mai 
14  '•  whi  io  much  excitement  in  the  onal 


4  '  n  of 
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world,  and  which  decides,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  the  destinies 
of  girls'  schools  in  Prussia. 

On  the  whole,  the  essentials  for  which  the?  Verein  had  been 
working  so  many  yea  re  were  granted.  For  the  first  time  there 
was  an  ojfivial  definition  of  a  Higher  Girls'  School : — It  shall  have 
(at  least)  seven  graduated  classes  ;  the  course  shall  last  nine  years ; 
the  staff  shall  consist  of  University  men  and  trained  teachers, 
both  men  and  women;  two  foreign  languages  shall  he  taught. 
An  official  programme  of  work  and  a  time  table  were  subjoined. 
Schools  which  already  had  instituted  a  ten  years'  course  were 
allowed  to  adhere  to  it.  The  age  of  candidates  for  the 
Lehverinnenpriifung  was  raised  to  nineteen,  and  the  regu- 
lations were  more  clearly  defined.  But,  most  important  of  all, 
was  the  instituting  of  the  Higher  Examination  for  Women 
Teachers,  the  passing  of  which  would  entitle  them  to  teach  in 
the  upper  division  of  a  Public  Higher  School,  and  to  rank 
as  Oberlehrcriv.  It  was  remiired  that  the  change  of  one 
class  in  the  Obervtufe  should  be  assigned  to  a  mistress,  and 
that  one  of  the  senior  mistresses  should  be  selected  to  act  as 
assistant  to  the  Director  when  necessary. 

While,  on  the  whole,  many  people  approved  of  these  Regulations, 
great  regret  was  felt  at  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  school 
years  from  ten  to  nine.  The  Hchuljfiivhtiy  age  is  fixed  by  law 
at  the  completion  of  the  child's  sixth  year.  It  was  considered  a 
distinctly  retrograde  step  if  the  age  at  which  a  girl's  school 
education  should  cease  was  limited  to  fifteen  instead  of  sixteen. 
Voluntary  classes  (Srirkto)  can  hardly  take  the  place  of  regular 
school  work  at  that  age.  It  was  felt  that  the  pupils  by  leaving  school 
at  fifteen  would  suffer  serious  injury  from  losing  the  year  which 
was  most  important  for  their  education. 

Again,  although  the  4  Higher  School '  for  Girls  wa-s  clearly 
enough  defined  by  these  Regulations,  nothing  was  said  to  put  it 
officially  in  the  same  category  with  the  Higher  School  for 
Hoys.  And  so  the  matter  remains  to  this  day.  Some  concessions 
have  been  made  by  the  Government;  a  certain  number  of  men 
teachers  have  received  the  title  of  Professor  (as  at  Roys'  Higher 
Schools);  University  Graduates  who  had  been  appointed  as 
Directors  were  not  required  to  undergo  the  Rektorpriifiuuj 
hitherto  demanded;*  and  some  of  the  Higher  Girls' Schools  have 
been  put  under  the  same  authority  as  the  Higher  Roys'  Schools 
— the  %  Provincial  Schulkollegium  'f— thereby  giving  a  kind 
of  tacit  recognition  of  their  status.  Nevertheless,  an  official 
statement  of  their  exact  position  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is 
still  wanting,  and  this  is,  in  some  degree,  an  injury  to  the  schools. J 

The  condition  of  Secondary  Education  for  girls  at  present 
offers  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  forty  years  ago.  Then 
there  was  disunion,  lack  of  a  definite  aim,  programmes  in  many 


*  Htuidbuch  des  haherrii  Miidclunschtduvxins.    Dr.  Wvchgraiu,  page  47. 

+  The  organisation  of  the  Central  ami  Local  Authorities  for  Second a  ry 
and  Elementary  Education  iji  Germany  is  described  in  .Mr.  Field's  paper, 
in  thi.'r  volume  on  "  The  Smafl>  r  Fvhlic  KUnvivtary  SrUvvU  of  Prutsin  and 
Saxony"    Section  II. 

See  Appendix  /.,  ako  §  V.  (d)  below. 
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ludicrous,  wi)   number 

tioua  schemes,  inefficient  teaching,  Ntvw  a  fixed  si 

,i   fixed   curriculum,  a  fixed  organisation:  the  teacher**  are  civil 

mis,  wiili  assured  salaries  and  pensions  in  case  of  illness  <>r 

old  Ago     Tii  s  is  in  targe  measure  due 

the  unceasing  labours  of  the  leading  members  of  tin-  Veroin 

das  hohcre  Xlmlcheuschulweflcu,     They  constitute  a  highlv 

-kill  specialists  in  education,  without  whose  approval 

it   would  bo  difficult*  if  not  impossible,  to  inir#.ri 
and    carrj   through  any  measure  «»t  vital  importance  affecting 
the  fiuim  of  education  fog*  girls  in  Germany, 

IV Till;    |ji:i>i-:yi     Ponjtiiin     Ql  \l*u:v     Knn  ATlux     mi: 

GlALS   is    *  rERU  \\v 

According    to   *\*<  ies    furnished    by    Dr.    Wundor  in 

Wychgram  s  Ilandbwch  de*  hfilttren  Mdddveiisrhuh  /here 

106  public  secom  girts  in  Gone  Ten 

or  ii  N*!  Course.    (Soe  accompanying  tables  for  details). 

All  except    six    have  been   founded   during    tliis    century, 
Then?  are    1 2s   in  Prussia    24  in  North   Germany  (uxchul 
Prussia),  and  4-4  in  South  German) 

ft  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government 
towards  Secondary  education  for  girls,  thai  of  these  128  ach 
only  fmtT  liave  been   founded   by  th<  the 

Klisabethschule  and  the  Augustaschulc  al    Berlin,  the  Luis< 
s-  Imlr  al   i'oscn  and  the  Higher  Srhool  for  Girls  at  Trier 
last    three  having     Kdnigli  in  connection  with 

them.     All  the  remaining  schools  ov  origin  to  th< 

nu«I  enterprise  of  the  towns,  or  t«»  special  foundations. 

Thi  Royal  schools  in  Bavaria,  one  .it  Auabach,  Hi« 

other  al  A&chaffeubuig,  ami  in  other  States  schoola  have  Urn 
rounded  in  « s  l»\  the  reigning  monarch.    Such  an  the 

[loyal  Schools  at   Stuttgart    the   SophieoKtifl  al   Weimar,  the 
Higher    School   al    Ncustrelitz.    The  'Zabclsche    Anstalt'   al 
i  is  Tm   to  private  munificence,     In  Anhall  all  four  higher 
schools  arc  turner  State  supervision.    Tims  jt  will  i  thai 

out  of  a  total  of  i"  seventeen  are  directly  due  to  the 

initiative  of '  b 
Onchimdrcd  and  '  ihoolshave  adhered  to  the  Ten  Y<urs' 

sr,  wliil.  i  the  Pni8siim  Rcgulatio 

and  Nine  Years'  Course,     According   to   Di 

1   titty th  have  ;«     Seminar    attached  to   them, 

while  twenty  -foil 

al    which   is    optional.      Sometimes    these    etas  called 

'  Selekta,   :m<l  arc    looked  upon    ss  h  continuation  of  Claw*   I 
Other  schooli  ft>rtbiluungskurN<\'  which  arc  attended  not 

tig  girls  t)  o-up  women.    We  hear  also  of 

I  scientific  subjects  b 
Higher  Girl  tatnple,  al   Hanover  I     Wr,  r>r 

-lurinjr  tin.  Vf 

*  See  note  t-j  following  table, 
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It  is  impossible)  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  number  of 
teachers  (men  and  women)  and  of  pupils  in  these  schools  at  the 
present  time.  In  180(5  Dr.  Wunder  calculated  that  there  were 
1,551  men  and  1,8(50  women  teaching,  and  the  total  of  pupils 
he  puts  at  57,018  + 

Table  of  Public  "hohere  Miulchenschulen  "  in  Germany,  having  either  a  Ten  or 
a  Nine  Years'  Course,  and  showing  the  number  of  (Masses,  Teachers,  ami 
Pupils;  stating  also  the  number  of  Schools  which  have  Seminart  or 
4  Continuation  Classes/  in  connection  with  them,  in  the  year  1K%.* 
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At  Banter,  1S*\  a  "  Seminar'  wan  opencil  in  connection  with  the  Higher  School  f<»r  (5ii\a 
at  Miiiden  (l)irekt«»r.  lir.  Schlilter) :  ami  Kaster.  CJtfi),  another  at  Leipzig  (Direkt<»r.  l>r.  \\>»h- 
gram).    These  are  not  inchnletl  in  the  above  table. 

The  nunil>or  of  girls  who  attend  public  secondary  schools, 
when  compared  with  hoys,  is  very  small.  Their  educa- 
tion is  still  principally  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
Those  private  schools  which  desire  recognition  as  *  hohere 
Miidchenschulen '  must  comply  with  the  same  regulations,  and. 
generally  speaking,  adopt  the  same  organisation  and  curriculum 
/is  rhe;>uhhc  school,   To  be  allowed  to  exist  at  all  implies  a  certain 
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standard  of  merit,  as  no  unqualified  or  unsuitable  person  can 
open  a  private  school  in  Germany  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

Many  ol  the  best  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany  are 
private,  the  standard  of  work  in  them  beiiu?  so  good  that  no 
interference  by  Government  or  Town  Council  is  needed.  Take 
for  example  Bremen,  whose  reputation  as  an  educational  centre  is 
widely  known,although  there  is  no  recognised  publicHi^herSchool 
for  Girls  in  the  city.  In  Bonn,  too,  no  public  school  is  required, 
as  the  private  schools  supply  every  need.  This  must  be  the  case  in 
many  towns,  but  the  subject  is  one  about  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  obtain  exact  statistics,  and  which  would  offer  an  important  field 
for  special  inquiry.  The  chief  source  of  information  for  a 
foreigner  is  the  Shtlixtisches  Jahrlnwh  tier  hoheven  Schulen 
(Teubner),  which  contains  in  a  condensed  form  particulars  about 
most  of  the  Secondary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Germany. 
But  of  five  private  schools  which  I  visited  in  different  cities,  and 
with  which  I  was  favourably  impressed,  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatever  in  this  handbook.  This  proves  that  it  does  not 
furnish  anything  like  a  complete  or  accurate  record  of  the  private 
secondary  schools. 

While  the  best  private  schools  conform  to  the  general 
standard,  thev  appear  to  have  a  more  strongly  marked 
individuality  than  is  usuallv  noticed  in  the  great  public  schools, 
where  one  of  the  ideals  is  uniformity  in  methods,  organisation,  and 
curriculum.  So  far  as  I  have  had  anv  opportunity  of  judging, 
manv  of  the  private  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  women,  and 
are  largelv  staffed  by  women  teachers,  some  of  considerable 
ability.  The  fees  are  usually  fixed  according  to  a  higher 
scale  than  is  found  in  the  public  endowed  schools,  ranging, 
in  some  of  the  better  schools,  as  high  as  £20  per  annum.  In 
some  German  States,  private  schools  which  satisfy  all  require- 
ments receive  aid  from  public  funds.* 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  all  private  schools  to  reach  the 
same  high  level :  many,  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  relate,  find 
it  difficult  to  exceod  the  standard  of  the  Mittdschulef  and,  it 
is  said,  only  differ  from  it  in  teaching  two  foreign  languages 
instead  of  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  newest  type  of  school  for 
girls,  the  so-called  '  Madchengymnasium,'  is  tne  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  private  individuals,  and  is  not  a  public' 
scbool  iu  the  same  sense  that  the  Higher  School  for  Girls  is. 

The  small  private  boarding-school,  the  Pensionnat,  flourishes  in 
Germany.  Though  these  schools  an?  largely  frequented  by  foreign 
children,  it  is  very  much  the  habit  of  German  parents  to  send 
their  daughters  after,  or  even  before,  they  have  completed  the 
course  in  rne  Higher  Schools,  to  one  of  these  establishments,  to  be 
'finished'  in  foreign  languages,  or  taught  such  'accomplishments' 
as  are  not  included  in  the    programme  of  the  Higher  School. 

*  See  the   article   on    Printtsc/tit/en  in    I'rof.   Kein'     Knct/klo/n'idUche$ 
llamlliuch  'h  r  /Vidaf/offik. 
i  See     II.  above. 
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The  pupils  also  frequently  learn  cooking,  and  are  trained  in  tho 
management  of  a  household. 

This  habit  of  German  parents  is  often  regretted  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  education  of  girls,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  removed  early  from  school  in  order  to  be  sent  abroad. 
The  study  of  the  history,  language,  and  literature  of  their  own 
country  is  too  often  given  up,  or  neglected,  just  when  the  pupil 
has  reached  the  most  impressionable  age,  and  in  this  way  an 
extremely  valuable  part  of  her  education  is  lost. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  anything  resembling  an  adequate 
account  of  private  secondary  schools  within  the  limits  of  this 
article.  A  special  paper  might  well  be  devoted  to  tho  subject. 
1  can  only  nope  to  convey  the  improssion  that  they  are  very 
numerous,  and,  in  many  cases,  excellent,  and  that  they  occupy  a 
very  important  place  in  the  system  of  Secondary  Education  for 
Girls  in  Germany. 

V.  The  PniLic  IIiohek  School  for  Gikls.— (</)  The  Time 

Taiile. 
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The    accompanying    official     Lehrplan,    issued    in    lierliu     in 
1804.  arranges  the  distrihution  of  suhjects.  ami  the  numher  of 
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lessons  in  each  subject  for  a  school  course  of  nine  years.  In  the 
case  of  schools  which  have  already  instituted  a  course  lasting 
ten  years,  the  work  for  the  higher  division  is  to  be  extended  over 
a  period  of  four  instead  of  three  years.  The  age  at  which  a  child 
enters  school  has  been  fixed  at  six  years ;  in  schools  with  a  nine 
years'  course,  she  leaves  at  15,  in  those  with  a  ten  years'  course 
at  16. 

Let  it  be  remembered  what  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  a  fully-equipped  Higher  School  for  Girls : — (a)  It  has,  at 
least,  a  nine  years  course ;  (b)  this  course  is  in  three  divisions 
(Unter-  Mittel-  and  Oberstufe) ;  (c)  two  Modern  Languages  are 
compulsory,  of  which  French  is  begun  in  the  fourth  school  year, 
and  English  in  the  seventh ;  (d)  the  Staff  must  consist  of  a  certain 
number  of  duly  qualified  men  and  women  teachers. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are : — Religion,  German,  French, 
English,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  Natural  Sciences,  Draw- 
ing, Writing,  Needlework,  Singling,  Gymnastics. 

While  the  main  characteristics  are  the  same  everywhere,  there 
are  certain  variations,  due  to  local  needs  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  staff. 

To  illustrate  these  variations  1  reproduce  the  time  tables  of  four 
representative  schools,  with  a  number  of  pupils  ranging  from  500 
to  800. 

A.  A  Nine-Class  Prussian  school,  with  Seminar  attached. 

B.  A  Ton-Class  Prussian  school,  with  Seminar  attached. 
G.  A  Ten-Class   Baden   school,  with  Selekta,   and  with 

Seminar  attached. 
D.  A  Ten-Class  Saxon  school,  without  Seminar. 

A  comparison  with  the  official  Time  Table  will  show  that  A 
corresponds  with  it  exactly.  So  does  B,  but  in  C  we  find 
differences.  We  note  that  more  time  is  given  to  Modern  Lan- 
guages, and,  in  the  Upper  Division,  to  German.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  Gymnastics  and  Needlework  in  the  Lower  Division. 
Drawing  is  begun  a  year  earlier.  Physical  Geography  is  a 
separate  subject.  I  shall  refer  to  the  time  table  for  the  Seminar 
later  on.  C  has  its  own  characteristics.  No  Gymnastics  or 
Needlework  in  the  first  year,  a  great  deal  of  time  for  Writing, 
less  time  for  German  than  in  Prussian  schools,  less  time  for 
English  ;  French  is  much  the  same. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  classes  in  these  schools  are 
in  two  divisions,  a  and  6,  and  in  one  case  in  three,  a,  6,  and  c. 
These  divisions  are  parallel,  and  the  same  work  is  done  in 
each. 
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V.  (b)  The  Curriculum 

Religious  Instruction  is  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  German 
schools,  and  very  great  importance  is  attributed  to  it  Special 
beaching  is  provided  for  children  of  each  different  faith — for 
Evangelical,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish.  The  aim  of  the 
instruction  Is  clearly  stated,  "To  bring  up  young  people  in 
knowledge  of  God's  Wurd ;  to  instruct  them  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  to  train  them  so  that  they  may  set  a  good  example,  may 
share  in  the  religious  work  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong,  and.  cal,  may  fid  til  every  pious  duty  which  falls  to 

their  Tot  in  life/"  The  work  is  rau'efuUy  distributed  over  the  whole 
school  course,  and  is  widely  comprehensive  in  its  nature.  When 
possible  it  is  arranged  that  the  lesson  id  Religious  Knowledge  shall 
be  given  in  the  first  morning  hour.  The  instruction  lb  general]] 
given  by  members  of  the  start,  bul  in  stum  ally  qualified 

external  teachers  are  appointed  for  the  purpose 

Th*  German  Lanouaqe  and  Literature,  naturally,  occupy 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Lehrnlan.  Even  before  the 
establishment  of  public  Secondary  Schools  Bw  Girls,  it  had  boen 
acknowledged  that  "that  moel  priceless  possession  of  a  nation 
its  own  individuality  in  the  noblest  and  highest  sense— is  best 
represented  in  its  language  and  its  literature,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  German  school*  as  German — is  to  foster  an  ardent 
spirit  of  true  patriotism  in  the  young.*1 

The  Lehrziel,  as  defined  in  th«'  Regulations  tor  teaching 
German  in  different  x  pressed  in  somewhat  different 

terms,  bu1  there  are  certain  characteristics  common  to  them  all, 
which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows; — 

The  aim  of  teaching  German  is 

That  the  children  may  learn  to  speak  and  to  write  their 
own  language  with  correctness,  clearness,  and  fluency, 
and  free  from  traces  of  dial* 

(h\  That   they    may    become    familiar    with   the    thief 
nples  of  the  best  German  literature,  and  with  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  greatest  writers. 

ir\  That  patriotism  may  be  fostered  by  study  of  German 
heroic  poetry  and  legends. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  of  a  subject  ot 
yuoh  extreme  importance  should  be  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
best  methods  are  used,  the  result  of  long  and  careful  inquiry. 
Very  great  demands  are  made  upon  the  teachers,  who  are  always 
among  the  best  in  the  school 

From  the  beginning  children  are  taught  to  speak  clearly,  to 
answer  directly  and  concisely,  in  correct  language.     Vcrx  neat 
importance  is  attached  to  reading  aloud  wen,  and  the  met)] 
used  in  teaching  have  m<  il  results.    I  have  heard  girls 

of  fifteen  read  a  difficult  poem  ofSohill*  hat   to  listen  to 

iem   was   a    pleasure,       Distinct    enunciation    and    appropriate 
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emphasis  are  carefully  taught  The  girls  first  learn  to  understand 
what  they  read,  with  the  result  that  their  reading  i*  not  dull  and 
mechanical  but  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  audible. 

M  Clmrlescn  "  (reading  in  chorus)  is  brought  to  a  remarkable 

pitch  of  perfection  in  many  s<  1 Is.     It  aJForas  admirable  training 

ni  every   way,  but  ii  table  in  ■  large  class,  as    ii 

enafa  i  member  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  lesson,     h  if 

particularly  useful  in  language  teaching.    A  good  teacher,  wit! 
Len  car,  is  quick  to  detect  the  slightest  inaccuracy,  or  want  <>i 
precision,  and  the  child  who  hopes  that  her  deficiencies  mav  l>< 
concealed  by  the  voices  of  the  others  is  soon  undeceived 

Thu  ing   of  Phonetics  as  applied   to  German   is    very 

interesting,   and     provide*  a  most     valuable   l voice   tramis 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  hi  loellent  lesson   in  the  Eli 

bethenaehule  in  Frankfurt,  where  some  thirty-eight  little  girls 
were  diligently  practising  sounds  from  Victor's  fAtuttafel,  to  their 
own  great  satisfaction.  Far  from  being  dull  or  uninteresting-  i 
lesson  has  been  seldom  heard  by  me  which  tho  class  seemed  to 
oy  mora  These  lessons  are  intended  to  remedy  peculiarities  ol 
Frankfurt  pronunciation,  ami  the  sounds  which  presented 
special   difficulties  to    young   Frankfurters   wen    most   praeli 

singly  and  in  <honis.    Thr  children  were  mute  free  mm  self- 

consciousness,  and  threw   themselves   into  tlair  task  with  gl 

energy.  When  a  fault  oocurred,  reference  was  immediately  mad. 
to  the  LavMafd  snd  it  rarely  happened  that  one  child  cmiM  not 

the  mistake  made  by  another,    Verses  and  senten 
introducing  the  difficult  sounds  were  repeated,  and  the  lesson 
closed  v  ion  ofs  poem,  with  an  admirable  accent  and 

appropriate  expression 

The  programme  of  literature  in  girls1  schools  vi 
dial    but,    of  course    most   prominence   is  given  to  Schiller 
and    Goethe      Leasing,    i«»'  much    read,     and     I 

have  heard  exoelleni   lessons    on   Uhland'a  halladsj  and  m 
«ai  pun  inns  of  the  Nibelungenlied.    A  great  deal  of  poetry  is 
learned  by  heart   throughout  the  whole  school  course,  varied, 
naturally,  to  Bilil  the  Age  and  ability  of  the  pupils.      Mam  of  the 
older  »irls  show  a  remarkable  power  of  committing  long  i 
in  memory  wiih  greal  ease,  and  of  reciting  them  admiral 

In  most  schools  girls  arc  not  allowed  to  take  notes  of  lessons, 
They  listen  attentively,  and  gain  the  habit  oi  ing  their 

attention  so  that  they  can  reproduce  at  the  next  lesson  what 
they  have  been  told  by  the  teacher. 

Prosody  Is  taught  in  connection  with  literature  lessens  in  the 
tor  classes,  ui  Bome schools*     A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
different  measures  which  the  girls  meet  with  in  their  reading,  and 
they  learn  to  scan  the  most  important  p  I  have  heard 

many  lessons  in  German  Literature  which  might  be  regarded  as 
models  of  the  besl  methods  of  teaching  \i  difficult  subject 

The  girls  are  taught  to  understand  a    poem,  to  grasp    its    inner 
meaning  to  app]  tfl  felicity  and  charm  of  expr  aod 

shove  all.  to  enjov  it.     It    WIS  interesting  to  notice  how    with 
a  reallv  good  teacher,  a  difficult  abstract  poem  of  Schiller  '•  was 
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so  brought  within  the  girls1  n  hat  it-  meaning  mid 

plain  to  all.  it  is  tin  sacred  duty  of  the  teach" 
literature  to  roster  in  his  pupils  d  p  nuino  lovcfoi and  admiration 
of  the subject.  It  is  held  bo  be  among  the  most  important  means  01 
education  for  girls,  from  the  1  rthical  and  from  the  patriotic  point 
of  view.  Not  onlv  are  they  to  learn  to  know  what 
and  noblest  in  the  literature 01  their  country,  but  they  are  also  to 
become  familiar  with  thi  titers,  their  personality  and 

character. 

ssod  dealing  with  Schiller  'a  life  will  beat  illustrate  the  method 
of  teaching  this  part  of  the  subject  After  the  usual  preliminary 
questions  on  the  former  lesson,  the  teacher  began  in  a  quiet,  but 
most  vivid  and  dramatic  manner,  to  narrate  the  story  of  Schiller's 

Bight    to   Mannheim,   his  adventures   there,  his  hopes    feftTS,  dtfr 

appointmenta  Bis  journey  thence  on  foot  to  Frankfurt 
traced  on  the  map.  with  vivid  kind  colouring — his  weariness  and 
depression,  his  bumble  lodging  in  Frankfurt,  his  departure 
far  Meinineen,  and  the  oreaiy  winter  spent  there,  « 
described  with  sympathy  and  insight  To  the  girls  Schiller  was 
a  real  human  berny ;  thev  sympathised  with  Ins  hopes  and  fears  ; 
his  friends  were  their  friends,  his  enemies,  theirs.  This  is  but  I 
description  of  a  Lesson  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  i(n 

kind 

It  is  hardly  neeeasarj  tosa)  thai  -i  German  teacher  of  litera- 
ture does  not  usm  Si  'text-book1  in  class,  or  refej 
anj   kind.    A    oopy  of  the   poem    or  play  being  studied  Bee 
open  on  the  desk,  out  it  is  seldom  referred  t«».    The  l< 

lolly  prepared  that  the  teacher  Is  aHe  fco  give  his  undivided 
atteittioi]  to  thj  be  speaks  to  them   lace  to  fare,  their 

follow    him,    be    is     the    )*iint     in    the    class-room     Upon 

which    all    attention    is    centred     This  is    such    n  striking 

characteristic  of  the  good  teacher  that  it  iv  possible  to  judge  of 

powers  before  he  has  spoken  s  word,  merelv  bj  watoning  the 

8    of   tli-     children,     ll    when  a   teacher  enters  a    room     all 

turn  upon  him,  all  attention  is  concentrated  <»n  him, 
if  tip  1  tpression  of  the  children's  fiUSes  is  interested, 
expectant,  eager  then  we  know  we  ma 

But  when   a   teacher  is   received   with    indiffert  ks,   even 

an  appearance  of  boredom,  we  know  that  the  children's  former 
experiences  do  not  cause- them  to  anticipate  the  lesson  with 
special  pleasure.     Their  estimate  is  usually  light.    This  is  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  discipline.    Munv  poor  teachers  are  very 
strict  '  disciplinarians,*  and  the    class  behave  ii  u  mplary 

maimer  during  their  lessons.     But  the  good  teacher  hat 

of  discipline — ft  Das  versteht  sich  von,  eelbst" 

Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany  are  remarkable  for  the 
j  high  standard  uf  excellence  not  only  in  U  aching  German,  hut 
In  teaching  other  HonsRH   Lahouaosn     So  much  b 
written  upon  this  subject  lice  me  to  add  anytfc 

I  need  bul  confirm  th  "hers.  No  wi 

give  any  Ides  of  the  admirable  work  being  done  in  Home  soho 
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But — and  it  is  a  very  important  but — in  the  Reformed  Methods  of 
teaching  modern  languages,  all  depends  upon  the  teacher.  More- 
over, even  the  very  best  and  most  successful  teachers  feel  the 
strain  severely,  and  cannot  at  all  times  maintain  the  same 
high  level.  When  we  consider  the  qualifications  required 
to  make  a  good  teacher  according  to  the  Reformed  Methods,  one 
wonders  how  they  are  ever  found,  combined  in  one  person.  To 
begin  with,  the  teacher  must  be  familiar  not  only  with  tne  language 
taught,  but  the  country  where  it  is  spoken;  must,  in  addition,  speak 
with  a  good  accent,  and  write  and  read  the  language  with  fluency, 
ease,  and  correctness.  A  special  study  of  phonetics  and  the 
modes  of  teaching  must  have  been  macle.  lor  the  lesson  itself, 
in  addition  to  the  general  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher,  there 
must  be  found  untiring  energy,  resource,  vivacity,  a  keen  ear 
to  detect  the  slightest  error,  a  power  of  varying  the  lessons, 
enthusiasm  and  thorough  belief  in  the  methods  employed. 

What  is  loosely  designated  as  the  '  Neue  Methode '  is  really 
found  in  three  different  varieties,  which,  although  they  have 
some  points  in  common,  have  each  their  own  distinguishing 
characteristics.  They  are  described  as  ( a)  the  modified  synthetic 
method,  (b)  the  direct  analytic  method,  which  is  also  imitative, 
(c)  the  Anscluuiungsmetkode.  These  all  agree  in  making  the 
reading  exercise  the  central  point  of  the  lesson,  and  in  teaching 
grammar  inductively  from  it.  The  first  attaches  importance  to 
the  frequent  practice  of  grammatical  forms,  and  will  not  abandon 
the  use  of  single  sentences,  and  of  passages  for  translation  into 
the  foreign  tongue.  In  the  second,  pronunciation  is  taught  from 
the  beginning  according  to  phonetic  principles,  and  the  foreign 
language  is  always  used.  There  is  practically  no  translation  of 
German  into  French.  The  object  is  to  learn  French  as  a  French 
child  would  learn  it.  The  third  is  much  the  same  as  the  second, 
but  attaches  more  importance  to  the  use  of  pictures  and  actual 
objects.  By  this  means  the  language  is  made  more  real  and 
living  to  the  children.* 

These  methods  are  too  well  known  now  to  need  any  detailed 
description.  Only  those  who  have  seen  them  in  practice  can 
realise  what  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages  in  Germany,  and  how  obsolete  the  usual 
English  methods  appear  by  contrast.  The  results  are  wonderful, 
ana  have  been  praised  by  everyone  who  has  had  any  experience 
of  them.  I  have  heard  lessons  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
illustrating  each  of  these  systems. 

The  standard  of  French  in  the  upper  classes  in  the  best  schools 
is  high.  Girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who,  as  members 
of  large  classes  have  learned  French  in  school  only,  can,  as  a 
rule,  speak  intelligently  in  French  about  the  books  they  are 
reading,  they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  French  grammar,  and 

*  See  Miss  Brebner's  i»aper,  the  "  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Germany,"  and  Mr.  Fabian  Ware's  "Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Frankfurt  a/M.,"  in  Vol.  TIT.  of  these  "  Special  Report*  "  for  further  details 
on  thi*  subject. 
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they  can  write  original  essays  in  French  which  would  do  credit 
to  touch  older  giim  The  accent  and  pronunciation  of  rhfldtro 
who  haw  taught  by  the  Reformed  Methods 

comparison  batter  tun  is  usual  to  the  ease  of  an  English  -  hoof- 

of  the  same  age    The  average  <>t  the  work,  cm  the  whole,  is 
much  higher. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  i»  bestowed  on  [earning  French  soi 
and  poetry  by  heart,    The  singing  and  recitation  of  these  in  i 
i-  ones  a  very  charming  perforiuaa 

It  haabeen  mgedasan  objection  to  the  Eteformed  Methods  that 
tnmar  is  not  thoroughly  taught    So  far  in  this  from  r* 
the    rase,    that    I    was    surprised   at  the   good   knowledge  of 
grammar  possessed  by  children   who  had  Kern  learning  a  com- 
paratively  short  time. 

The  teaching  of  English  is  equally  good,only,  since  a  shorter  time 
given  to  it  <it  is  not  begun  till  the  seventh  school  year),  the 
standard  reached   is  not    usually  as  high  as  in  French.    Two 
interesting  lessons  in  English  t<<  classes  who  were  just  1ml 
ning    stand  out   in   my  recollection      In  one  the  subject 
the  class-room,  its  furniture,  and  the  class  them  md  the 

girls  took  an  active  part  in  the  lesson.     One  child  was  called 

forward,  and  questioned  the  others  on  the  room  and  school   life, 

furniture,  books,  and  so  on.  The  rest  of  the  class  answered 
exactl]  ss  ii  she  was  the  teacher.  To  illustrate  the  Knglish  rules 
for  tin   comparison  of  adjectives   two  little  girls  were   bah 

Their  respective  heights,  ages  and  so  on  were  'compared  '  and 
discussed,  only  English  being  spoken.  The  lesson  was  taken  ven 
seriously,  and  I  could  see  thai  the  grammar  portion  of  it 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  children,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  on  them. 

Another  lesson,  also  to  beginners,  dealt   with   London  life 
Pictures  of  streets,  the  parks,  river,  public  buildings,  of  people, 
vehicles,  and  so  on,  were  looked  at  and  discussed    Then  s  ms 
sine  article,  with  pictures  of  loys,  many  of  which  the  children 

led  was  talked  over  in  detail,    There  was  practical!) 
grammar  IB    this   lesson    bul    the  children  learned    many   D 
words  and  senti  moss,  and  had  much  practice  in  pronunciation 
and   English  locutions,    Both  lessons  wore  admirable  of  their 
kind,  a  marvellous  amount  having  l>een  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  Germans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  Reformed  Methods  of 
teaching  modern  languages.  They  afford  not  only  excellent 
mental  discipline,  but  the  practical  results  achieved  are  remark- 
able, and  must  be  seen  and  heard  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

The  next  important 4  ingredient*  in  a  German  girl's  education 
is   History,     ror  t)  '  is  "that  she  shall  become 

familiar  with  the  history  of  her  native  country,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Hw  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  Upon  German  History.     The 

teacher  is  lo  strengthen  and  de<  pen  bj  Bfverj  means  in  hi 
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her  love  for  her  native  country,  her  home,  and  the  Rulers  of  the 
German  nation:  bo  train  her  so  that  she  may  understand  and 
sympathise  with  life  in  the  present  day,  and  the  tasks  impoi 
upon  her  fellow-countrymen.*5  Certain  restrictions  are  i ■  m»* 
hv  the  Government  regulations  on  the  teacher  of  History  to  girls, 
lie  is  not  to  introduce  obstrase  politica]  questions,  or  to  g 
detailed  accounts  of  wars  and  battles.  It  Ik  desirable  to  arouse 
inn  persona]  interest  in  the  great  men  of  action,  then1  deeds. 
Mid  their  lives.  The  Lehrziel  of  history  Tor  prig  is  different 
from  that  for  hnvs.  A  long  course  is  prescribed,  out  a  s  it  is  really 
only  done  in  outline,  the  effect  of  many  of  the  lessons  which  1  heard 
was  disappointing,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  which 
I  had  formed  Tnore  was  too  much  ota  t\r\  summary,  too  many 
dates,  the  periods  to  be  covered  were  too  wide  It  teemed  as  if  the 
work  must  In*  purely  memory  work  Hut  in  four  instances  my 
expectations  of  dxcellunt  teaching  of  History  in  Germany  were  fully 
realised.  These  exceptions  showed  that  even  within  the  prescribed 
limitations,  work  o?  v<tv  high  order  can  lie  done.  Of  these 
teachers  one  waaa  lady  an  Oforfeftww,  two  were  Directors  of 
schools,  and  the  other  a  Professor,  All  were  quite  different  in 
style,  but  all  four  !<•  rre  excellent. 

A  variation  from  the  stereotyped  methods  of  teaching  histo 
is    found    in    the       Regressive    Methodc,1    whirh    is    used    mont 
successfully  at  Coblens   Higher  Schoo]   for  Girls  En  the    first 
year's  History  COH 

Instead  of  beginning  by  teaching  children  ancient  history  or 
legends,  Germany  in  tin   present  day  forma  the  subject  of  the 

fust  lessons,      Here  is  the  course  for  tlir  threr  terms: — 

im  \vr\u. — Our  Emperor  and  his  House.     The  War  of 

1870. 
2nd  term.— The  French  Revolution    Napoleon   The  War 

of  Liberation, 
3rd  term.— The  Thirty  years'  War,     The  Great  Election 

The  Rise  of  the  Eruasiau  Monarchy 

No  text-book  IS  used:  the  teacher  relates  the  s{i*r\  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  at  the  next  lesson  the  children  repeal 
what  she  has  told  them.  The  children  are  very  much  interested, 
and  altogether  the  system  seems  to  have  most  satisfactory 
results.* 

It  is  perhans  worth  mentioning  that  in  teaching  history  large 
historical  wall  maps  of  unvarying  excellence  are  used  at  every 
stage,  and  on  every  occasion,  and  that  in  the  senior  classes  in 
many  schools  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography  to  a  large 
extent  goes  hand  in  hand- 
It  is  well  known  that  the  teaching  of  Geography  in 
I  i<  rman  schools  is  excellent  Whatever  the  particular  method 
adopted  the   work    is   good,      In    the  early   stages,    especially 


*  I  am  indebted  to  thr  courtesy  of  Hecf  Oirektor  J>r.  H**sel  *i\d  fco  Frl. 
A-  Linck  fuT  the  above  details. 
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when    html  villi? 


M.  iliuil  i  is  thought   best. 


HeimtUkwndf,  drawing  <"i  the   Constru 

The  child  sees  the  map  growing 
<>n  the  blackboard  and  copies  it.  Talking  and  drawing 
arc  combined,  but  drawing  is  the  chief  meatus  of  beaching. 
The  amount  of  drawing,  however,  to  be  done  by  tin*  child  has 
been  limited  bj  the  Prussian  Regulations^  bo  as  soon  as  thv  first 
difficulties  are  overcome,  the  wall  map  comes  into  use,  and  is  the 
idiief  vehicle  i'm-  instruction  henceforward,  drawing  being  only  an 
auxiliary,  of  which  the  teacher  makes  use  when  he  wishes, 
Relief  maps  are  largely  used,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
when  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography  arc  bring  studied, 
there  are  bountiful  supplies  of  the  best  possible  maps,  charts,  and 
appliances  for  the  purpose,  No  text-book  is,  of  course,  used  in 
thing  the  junior  classes.  It  is  permissible  to  use  our  from 
the  8th  class  upwards,  hut  1  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  one. 
The  map  is  considered  the  chief  instrument  for  teaching,  a 
1>or>k  is  only  of  minor  importance. 

Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  best  method  in  whicfa 
Geography  should  be  taught:  whether  tyntAettc(tj«t,  beginning 
with   what  is  most  familiar,   gradually  ding  the  chi 

knowledge  to  other  countries),  or  analytic  ginning  with 

(In  geography  of  the  eartb3  taking  it  in  parts,  and  coming 
down  to  the  native  land  of  the  pupil  Inst  k  or  concentric,  A 
combination  of  the  two  hist  methods  is  found  to  produce  the 

most  satisfartuiv  results. 

The  wurk  done  in  Ahithmetic  by  girls  is  not  so  advanced  as 
that  *1<  *t  m*  byboya  Again  we  find  a  certain  amount  of  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  official  Regulation  for  teaohing  the  subject.  It  is 
considered  desirable  that  twirls  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic  (of  whatever,  in  bet,  would  prove  most 
useful  to  them  afterwards  in  ordinary  life),  said  that  they  should 
be  carefullv  t  mined  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  But  it  is  not 
supposed  tfial  anything  more  is  necessary  for  thetn,  or  thai  even 
the  uegmnings  ofhigher  mathematics  would  be  desirable. 

however,  Arithmetic  is  admirably  taught  in 
gills'  schools.  The  children  calculate  with  remarkable  quickness 
accuracy,  and  understand  their  work  most  thoroughly.  Very 
little  homework  is  given  in  comparison  with  English  schools. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  in  class,  and  far  more  of  it  is  oral  than 
written*  If  new  work  is  taken,  all  difficulties  are  explained  away 
by  the  teacher  before  the  pupil  begins;  she  is  never  left  to 
puzzle  over  it  alone.  That  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  German  teaching.* 

Drawing  is  not  begun  until  the  fifth  school  year,  and  then 
two  hours  a  week  are  usually  given  to  it.     The  Lehrziel  U 
follows:— " To  train  the  pupil  to  judge  accurately  of  size  and 
direction  in  plain  figures,  and  simple  solid  objects.     To  enable 
her  to  reproduce  and   alter  certain  given  symmetrical  figures, 

Ippesdu  ill,,  fur  note  on  Hcjencs  Teada 
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especially  plaster  ornaments.  To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
outline  and  shading  of  simple  solid  objects."  The  work  is  not  of 
a  very  interesting  nature,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
educational  value  of  the  subject  is  looked  at  from  quite  the  same 
standpoint  as  in  English  schools.  Still,  extremely  good  work 
of  its  Kind  is  often  done ;  at  one  school  especially  I  saw  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  the  pupils, 
many  of  which  had  great  merit. 

Needlework  is  considered  indispensable  for  girls,  and  is  com- 
pulsory throughout  the  school.  Tne  children  are  very  carefully 
taught,  and  learn  to  stitch  and  make  plain  garments  with 
extreme  neatness.  Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it  throughour, 
in  most  schools.     It  is  always  designated  as  Haxdarbeit. 

The  Gymnasium  (Tunriudle)  is  an  important  department  of 
every  fully  equipped  school.  The  younger  children  are  taught 
very  simple  exercises,  combined  with  singing  and  games,  but  the 
work  grows  more  difficult  afterwards,  and  some  good  gymnastic 
exercises  are  included  in  the  programme.  While  the  gymnasium 
itself  and  apparatus  are  superior  to  what  are  usually  found  in  an 
English  Higli  School,  the  methods  of  teaching  and"  the  exercises 
do  not  seem  quite  so  admirable,  either  for  the  purpose  of  physical 
training,  or  from  the  educational  point  of  view.  In  most  schools 
the  girls  wear  their  ordinary  dress  instead  of  a  more  suitable 
gymnastic  costume.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  for  example,  the  Higher  School  at  Unterbarmen.  The 
subject  is  generally  taught  by  a  fully  qualified  mistress,  who  also 
wears  her  usual  dress. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  outdoor 
games  into  some  girls*  schools.  Mistresses  are  being  especially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  certain  afternoons  are  set  apart 
when  the  children  meet  for  games,  attendance  being  voluntary. 
I  was  given  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  one  of  these 
Hpieletundev ,  when  some  150  girls  played  games  in  groups 
under  the  supervision  of  mistresses.  Skipping,  '  Schlagball ' 
and  a  game  played  with  rings  and  sticks,  seemea  most  popular 
with  the  older  girls,  the  little  ones  playing  ordinary  chiklren's 
games.  This  was  in  the  school  play-ground,  but  in  summer  the 
children  are  sometimes  taken  out  to  the  woods,  where  they  have 
more  scope  for  their  energy.  Many  schools  have  acquired  the 
use  of  fields,  or  grounds  of  some  kind,  where  the  children  go 
on  appointed  afternoons.  All  this  marks  a  great  advance  on 
the  opinions  of  even  a  few  years  ago.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
Germany,  as  vet,  to  compare  with  the  well-organised  gamas  club 
of  an  English  girls'  school,  nor  does  the  value  of  4  combined ' 
games  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  Germans.  Much  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  health  of  school-girls  now  than 
formerly,  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  overwork,  they 
are  often  encouraged  by  their  teachers ito  take  walks,  cycle,  skate, 
and  play  tennis  if  possible.     Only  those  who  know 'how  little 
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importance  was  attributed  to  physical  exercises  for  girls  a  few 
years  ago  can  appreciate  how  remarkable  a  revolution  is  tal 
place  at  present. 
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V.  (c)  The  Organisation 

The  present  organisation  of  the  fully  equipped  Higher  School 
fof  Girls  is  very  clearly  defined.  In  the  majority  the  piwrarame 
of  studies  is  arranged  U ver  b  period  of  ten  years.    Many  o! 

those  whose  compulsory  course  is   fof  only  nine  yean  have  an 
extra  optional  el  girls  who  have  completed  the  full  course 

The  number  of  the  Stair  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  school ; 

BO  many  pupils,  so  many  teachers. 

In  Prussia  the  limit  of  school  hours  per 
thirty.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  ta&cner 
full  number  of  Inurs  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  on* 

give  more  than  a  certain  number  or  lessons  per  week,  varying 

according  to   subject   and   class  from   twenty   tO   I  wen  ty -six,  the 
latter  number  being  seldom  exceeded. 

The  size  of  the  clansofl  varies  somewhat, 
limit  is  forty,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  ao  large  n  class 
necessary,  parallel  divisions  are  formed.    In  &ome  of  the  laz 
schools  the  classes  work  in  two,  or  even  three, parallel  divisions, 
the   standard  of  work   in  each    being  the  same.     All  subj* 
taught  in  each  class  are  compulsory, 

The  order  in  which  the  lessens  are  given  is  carefully  planned, 
so  as  to  ensure  a-s  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  morning's  work 
Although  according  to  the  Prussian  Regulations  the  number  of 
lessons  for  Bach  'lass  each  week    is   fixed,  the  arrangement 
the  hours  for  lessons  may  differ.      Many  schools  have  all  the 
lessens    during    morning    hours    (eight    to   one   o'clock,   or,    in 
summer,  from  seven  to  twelve  o'clock),  while  others  prefer  to 
divide  the  work  so  that  n  potion  of  it  will  be  left  until  the  after* 
noon,     This  is  the  rule  in  Baden   for  example,  where  the    weekly 
number  of  lessons  is,  however,  somewhat  larger  than  in  I'm 
There  is  no  weekly  holiday,  but   certain  afternoons  areata 
free,  and  where  there  ate  longer  morning  hours,  all  afternoons 

are  tree.  The  arrangements  for  vacation  difter  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  according  as  the  Slimmer  Vacation  falls  in  July,  or 
later.  En  the  former  ease  there  is  generally  an  additional  fort- 
night in  autumn,  The  total  vacation  in  the  year  is  from  ten  to 
eleven  weeks. 
The  school  year  in  Prussia  and  North  and  Central  Germany 

begins  at   Easter,    when    new    pupils    ar  d       In    Baden, 

Bavaria,  Alsace-Lorraine,    and  Wttrtemberg,  September  is  the 
Hrst  month  of  the  school  year. 

The  length  of  a  lesson  is  usually  fifty  minutes,  sometimes  only 
forty-five.     At  the  end  of  each  lesson  there  is  fl  Paum  of  ten 

minutes,  during  which    the  children  leave  the  class  rooms,   and 
in  tine  weather   go  out    of   doors  to    play.     No  work  of  any 
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kind  is  allowed  during  the  JPfl  At  the  end  <>f  the  second 

morning  lesson  there  is  an  interval  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  und 
if  there  are  five  lessons  in  the  morning,  there  is  a  pause  of  the 
same  length  after  the  fourth  lesson.  Therefore,  if  a  child  has 
spent  five  morning  hours  in  school,  about  fifty  minutes  of  that 
time  will  have  been  given  up  to  recreation 

The  hours  of  preparation  are  also  regulated  by  law,  so  that 
children  shall  not  he  overworked  For  the  I'titt't'stitfe,  at  most, 
one  hour:  for  the  Jtfittefeftt/e,  one  and  a  half  hours;  and  for  the 
Qberdufo  two  hours  a  day  is  the  limit  assippied.     The  Stall*  of 

each  school  Eire  required  to  see  that  these  limits  are  not  exceeded. 

The  beginning  of  the  school  yew  is  not  only  the  tine  for  th<i 
entrance  of  new  pupils,  hut  also  for  promotion  front  class  to  els 
The  work  of  eecs  class  is  arranged  lor  one  year,  and  it  is  expected 
thai  the  (ask  app  rill   be  aocomplisned  by  each  member  of 

it  during  thai  time  If  a  girl  is  not  pronounced  ready  for  pro- 
motion, she  nnisi  remain  a  second  year  in  tie*  same  CU 

Each  pupil  lms  her  own  ZtJigniwheft  (Report  Book!  in 
which  a  record  of  her  work  and  conduct  during  the  term  is  kept. 
This  is  duly  filled  up  by  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  term  and 
t«>  tin*  parents  (for  their  inspection  And  signature.  It  is 
brought  back  t<-  school  at  the  beginning  of  next  term,  and 
is  kept  in  the  archives, 

Then  are  practically  no 'punishments' in  s  girls'  school  in 
Germany,  The  system  of  discipline  is  in  some  respects  strict, 
and  the  teachers  are  usually  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  enforcing 
i  conduct  and  good  work  without  a  fear  of  penalties  to  aid 
tnem.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  ■  girl  may  be 'kept  in'  for 
a  certain  time,  under  the  supervision  ol  some  authorised  per 
The  parents  must  he  informed  beforehand  of  the  intended 
punishment,  and  under  no  circumstances  can  a  child  he  '  kept 
m'  during  the  mid-day  period  between  morning  and  afternoon 
school, 

Written  impositions,  or  lessons  of  any  kind  as  a  punishment, 

strictly    forbidden.      Nor    tan    holiday    tasks    be    imposed, 
[imitations  are  also  fixed  not   only  as  to  the  amount  of  tune  to 
.riven  to  home  work,  but  as  \a  the  nature  of  work  m 

example,  drawing  ol  .maps,  or  drawing  of  any  kind,  is  not 
permitted.  The  memory  work  is  very  carefully  snanged,  Id 
order  that  the  memory  maybe  trained,  while  in  no  way  over- 
burdened, Essays  on  literary  Bubjei  hreu 
length,  duly  appointed  by  the  teacher. 
There  are  nc  examinations,  ;is  understood  in  England,  in 
rman  girls'  schools.  The  yearlj  promotion  from  class  to 
class  is  determined  upm  by  the  Staff  in  conclave,  wh 
the  work  an<i  ability  of  each  pupil  i^  minutely  discussed 
lii  some  States,  bul  not  in  Prussia  we  hear  of  a  ' public' 
examination  which  is  held  in  spring,  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
parents,  where  the  children  are  questioned  orally  by  the  schuol 
Inspector  or  teachers,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  much 
importance  is  attached  to  this. 
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is  for  fh,na  wi  Eft 


There  i*  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  'leaving  domination,'  no 
definite  goal  to  be  attained  in  the  girls1 

tenia!  stimulus  renders  the  task  of  ihr  toucher  still  m 
dinVolt       All  sfroinLirv   schools   for  boys  haw  their  'leaving 
rninntioas,1  the  p&aBing  of  which  entitles  the  pupil  to  certain 
s,  utitl  opens  up  the  way  to  his  future  career,     But  girls 
in  the  army,  they  do  not  want  to  qualify  for  public 
iiH-nts,  therefore,  ii  is  argued,  there  is  no  object  in  ha\ 
leaving   examination'    lor    them.      All    depends   on 
personality   of  the  teacher      It   is  needless   to  say  there  is  no 
tem  of 'marks'  or  ]>ri/<s  m  a  Germain  school,  nor  is  ii  doen 
ruble  "Y  necessary  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  competi- 
tion of  any  kind  among  the  pupils.    To  do  this  would  be  oppo* 
toithe  whole  spirit  of  German  education,     Ti>>  uiorl  In  for  1001 
tit*    honour  of  it,  for  tit*  pi  of-Ut  ti/rtforhopi 

■\tt  , -, i  tut*)**  itst ,  To  associate  artificial  prizes  or  rewards 
with  education  in  ;«  child's  mind  wotdd  he  t<>  degrade  tin- 
noble  ideal. 

A  reoord  of  tin  work  tluuo  in  each  class  is  kept  in  tin*  Class 
Book.  This  contains  the  printed  form  for  each  day.  ruled  in 
columns,  under  the  headings; — 

Hour:  Absent;    Late;  Subject;  Teacher;  Work  given   up 
Work  accomplished:  Work  for  next  Lesson, 
This  is  rarefullv  filled  in  and  signed  by  each   tea  after 

h  lesson,  and  presents  an  accurate  record  of   the  work 
the  class  as  n  whole,    It  is,  of  course,  always  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  school  authorities  and  by  the  governing  body. 
*  In  addition,  eaeli  i«  isses  :i  book*  in  which  h< 

his  own  record  An  excellent  one  for  this  purpose  is  thai 
published  for  the  members  of  the  Deutsche  Verein  iur  das 
nohore  ftfadchenschulwesen,  containing  the  Time  Table,  jrearh 
calendar,  memorandum  book,  dates  of  vacations 
addresses  of  pupils,  besides  ■  short  directory  of  the  Higher  Girls 
Schools  in  Germany, 

The  supervision  erf  pupils  outside  school  cannot,  naturally ,  he 
bo  strict  as  in  the  case  "t  boys,  but  there  are  certain  ml* 
which  all  pareaUare  expected  to  conform.  Attendances  at  public 
dancing  classes  or  halls  i^  forbidden  »<♦  girls  who  are  still 
school  V'  t\  often  the  Jahresberichte  of  the  schooU  contain 
notices  in  parents  nequesting  that  the  children  shall  return 
punctually  to   school  and  thai  leave  <•  shall  not 

asked  for  on  any  pretext,  except  t li.it  of  serious  illnesa  Phe 
rules  for  punctual  and  regular  attendance  seem  to  In-  strictly 
enforced,  wil  I  itisfactory  result 

Many    Directors   regret  that    there   is    so   tittle    iju *  : 
between  the  parents  and  the  schools.     Entertaining  the 

puuils  are  h\  do  m<  common  in  Germany  as  in  I 

snathe  parents  have  comparatively  little  oppotiunii 
or  knowing  what  is  done  in  school 

V  child  begins  to  attend  school  when  she  is  six  d*and 

for  the  next    nine  or  ten  years  (if   she  rein* in  so  long)  the 
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parents  have  practically  no  voice  in  her  education.  Unless 
something  goes  wrong,  it  may  happen  that  a  parent  for  years  does 
not  see  the  Director.  He  is  absolute  and  supreme  in  all  matters 
connected  with  school.  It  rests  with  him  to  grant  extension  of 
holidays,  leave  of  absence,  or  remission  of  lessons — for  which  a 
doctors  certificate  is  required.  There  is  no  choice  of  'subjects.' 
The  prescribed  course  must  be  gone  through  in  the  regular 
routine,  occupying  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  fees  charged  are  extremely  low,  ranging,  according  to  the 
province  or  town,  from  about  (JOm.  (£3)  a  year  in  the  Uvterstufc, 
to  about  180m.  (£9)  in  the  Oberstafe  —this  latter  sum  representing 
the  upper  limit.  The  fees  are  not  arranged  on  the  same 
scale  m  every  school,  but  the  average  might  be  taken  as 
something  between,  the  above-mentioned  sums.  The  charges  for 
Seminar  classes  are  usually  rather  more,  but  still  arc  exceed- 
ingly low  according  to  English  standards. 

A  German  public  school  is  never  regarded  as  a  business  under- 
taking, expected  to  pay  so  much  on  the  capital  expended. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fees  seldom  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  school, 
and  must  be  supplemented  from  public  sources,  whether  govern- 
ment or  municipal,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Director  of  a  school  with  700  pupils  will  announce  in 
his  vearly  Report  that  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  receipts 
by  some  £2,000. 

The  German  parents  value  highly  the  privilege  of  verjr 
cheap  and  very  good  secondary  education  for  their  children. 
They  arc  proud  of  the  excellent  reputation  of  their  schools,  and 
as  tlbe  advantages  arc  so  largely  on  the  side  of  the  public,  the 
Directors  arc  seldom  troubled  with  groundless  complaints. 

A  very  charming  feature  of  German  schools  are  the  excursions 
made  in  summer  by  the  classes,  accompanied  by  their  teachers. 
Delightful  expeditions  to  places  of  historic  interest,  or  to  lovely 
country,  give  opportunities  for  agreeable  intercourse  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  are  remembered  with  pleasure  for  long 
afterwards,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  expedition! 
are  well  organised  and  well  carried  out.    Arc  tfe  not  in  Germany? 

V.  ((/)  The  Staff 

The  variety  in  the  authorities  to  whom  the  secondary  schools 
for  girls  in  "Germany  are  subject,  is  an  indication  that  their 
official  status  has  not"  yet  been  universally  and  finally  resolved 
upon. 

A  large  and  increasing  number  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Provinzud-Schulkolkgiuvi  (as  are  the  Secondary  schools  for 
boys) ;  others  are  directly  under  the  Kimiglichen  Regierungen 
of  the  province  in  which  they  are  situated;  others  are  either 
under  the  Kreisschulinspektion,  or  the  municipal  Schul- 
deputat'ion*  Private  schools  are  under  either  of  the  two  latter 
authorities. 


*  See  Appendix  I.    Also  §  III.  above. 
5590. 
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The  control  and  mi  of  Public  Second 

Girl  :<1  in  the  Viands  of  va 

The  Leh  aff)  consists  <>f 

5)  the    D  who    has   usually  had   an     (Jniven 

education ; 
ih\  a  fixed  number  fcw,  also,  as  a  rule,  t~niv. 

men 

tmmber  erf  Seta***',  who  have  b  dinar 

rraini?, 
(«ft  iiiv  0I><  ri<  ;■  n  (in  Pn^sia  }; 

b  fixed  number  of  /  Some  of  the  Utter 

may  teach  special  subjects  only,  such  as  ( gymnastics 
ana  Needlework, 

In  Baden  tho  qualifications  of  t  he  statf  are  mure  definitely  stai 
Including  the  Director,  there  mtrnt  be  three  often  who  have  had  a 
University  education,  and  in  addition   two  Reallohrer,  as  well  as 
the   proportionate    number  of  certificated   Lchrerinnen.     The 
staff  is  increased  according  to  the  needs  of  the  school 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that,  leaching  in    the  0  is 

monopolised  by  men.  On  the  contrary  as  women  show  them- 
selves qualified,  they  are  taking  a  more  important  position  in  the 
Higher  Schools,  ana  sometimes  beach  throughout  the  School,  in 
principal  subjects.  In  some  Seminare,  too,  part  of  tho 
Higher  teaching  is  now  in  the  hands  of  women. 

The  Ldw6rc(mferm&  is  a  characteristic    feature  of  Qerman 
schools.     At    certain  the  Stiff  meet   in  conclave,  and  the 

affairs  of  each  class  are  exhaustively  discussed.  The  meetings  are. 
as  a  rule,  earned  out  in  a  forma]  and  husinessdikc  manner,  and 
everything  that  is  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  school  is 
reported  upon,  As  tic  Director  has  often  a  gnat  deal  of  teaching 
to  do,  it  would  he  quite  impossible  for  him  to  keep  in  touch  \ 
hia   (perhaps)  700  or  800  pupils,  but   for  these  inc.  The 

friendly  relations  which  exist  between  members  of  the  staff',  and 
theit  00nfid€  ach  other,  is,  especially  in  some  schools,  very 

marked  indeed     There  is  a  Strong  feeling  of  esprit  </  anil 

they  appear  to  work  together  most  harmoniously.  The  general 
organisation  and  curriculum  of  a  school  arc  prescribed  by  the 
Official  Regulations,  But  the  working  out  of  all  the  details  n 
with  th<  members  of  the  Start".  This  task  once  accomplished, 
their  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  governing  authority 
for  approval. 

Eacn  class  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  1 1  r  Lehrerin, 

whose  position  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  Form 
Master   or  Under  the  new  Regulations  one  class  at 

it  in  the  I  fi  must  be  given  to  an  Ofari 

KlaBBtnlehrerr  are  responsible  to  a  large  extant  for  the  conduct 

and  welfare  of  their  pupils,  but  as  a  general  rule  there  is  not  that 
minute  attention  to  discipline  and  tone  which  characterises 
the  beat  English  girls'  schools.  The  regulations  of  the 
hienstift  at  Weimar  require  that  a  lady  shall  be  in  charge  of 
each  class,  and  she  is  solely  responsible' for  it.  She  must  be 
present  when  the  children  arrive  in  the  morning,  and  at  other 
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times,  if  she  is  not  herself  engaged  in  teaching  elsewhere  she 
remains  in  the  room  during  lessons. 

The  Director  of  a  girls  school  is  an  important  public  official, 
and  his  authority  is  fully  recognised  as  such.  Although  practi- 
cally an  absolute  ruler  within  his  own  dominion,  he  is  responsible 
for  his  actions  to  the  governing  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  imder 
whose  jurisdiction  the  school  is  placed.  For  example,  a  Director 
cannot  appoint  or  dismiss  the  members  of  his  staff;  nor  can  he 
of  his  own  authority  expel  a  pupil.  He  cannot  at  will  introduce 
a  new  school  book,  or  a  new  method  of  teaching, 

Detailed  Annual  Reports  (Jahvesberichte)  are  drawn  up  by  the 
Director,  giving  a  definite  statement  of  the  position  of  the  school, 
the  staff,  curriculum,  number  of  pupils,  boons  used,  organisation, 
and  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  These  are  pnnted  and 
circulated  among  the  parents  and  those  interested  in  the  school, 
and  form  an  invaluable  record  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the 
development  of  the  school.  Moreover,  the  Director  has  to  report 
to  the  authorities  concerned  upon  everything  referring  to  the 
school. 

In  every  way  the  position  of  the  Director  of  a  Higher  School 
for  Girls  is  an  honourable  one.  To  occupy  the  post,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  must  be  a  man  of  irreproachable  character  and  dis- 
tinguished attainments.  His  attitude  towards  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  is  that  of  friend  and  adviser,  rather  than  merely  of 
*  superior  and  critic.  Being  himself  a  highly  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced teacher  and  a  good  organiser,  he  inspires  respect  and 
confidence  in  all  with  whom  he  is  in  contact.  He  fulfils  his  own 
duties  (and  they  are  very  numerous)  punctually  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  he  expects  that  others  shall  do  the  same.  He  is,  as  a 
rule,  regarded  somewhat  with  awe  by  the  children,  who  look  on  him 
as  a  superior  being.  Still  the  relations  are  often  very  charming  and 
friendly  on  the  side  of  the  girls,  as  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  noticing.  While  in  the  best  schools  in  these  days  the  Lehrer  and 
the  Lehrerin  stand,  in  theory  at  least,  practically  upon  the  same 
footing,  there  are  some  departments  which  are  especially  for 
women  teachers.  Notably,  of  course,  Handarbeit,  without 
exception,  and  Gymnastics — in  the  Oberstufe,  at  any  rate.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  Gymnastics  in  the  junior  classes  is  taken  by  a 
Lehrer.  Drawing,  too,  is  largely  taught  by  women,  though 
they  have  no  monopoly  of  it.  Sometimes  there  are  special 
teachers  in  a  school  for  these  subjects  alone ;  in  other  schools  they 
are  divided  among  those  ordinary  teachers,  who  possess  the 
reauisite  qualifications. 

The  position  of  a  mistress  in  a  Higher  School  for  Girls  has 
advantages  which  help  to  compensate  for  the  great  severity  of  the 
work.  The  staff  is  large,  and  supervision  of  the  girls  outside  the 
class  rooms  is  so  arranged  that  much  less  falls  upon  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  than  would  usually  happen  in  an  English  school. 
A  mistress  arrives  in  time  to  give  her  lessons ;  that  is  as  a  rule 
sufficient.  She  may  have  to  take  Andacht  (Pravers)  on  certain 
mornings,  or  may"  be  responsible  for  good  order  in  the  play- 
ground or  passages   during    the    Pausen  at    appointed  tunes 
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but,  a*  a  nik.  i       tatetrals 

•  ceo    lewuiu  much    *  as    fur 

for  >u|- 
beee  tin 
Ouf*i<l<  school  the  teaches  Ims  nothing  to  do  v*ith  her  puj 

kj]  li«r  ion  v,irli    them  is   limited   to  giving 

riMifli    lets   personal   intercom 

{en* hi  r  .-md    pupil   than   IS  USUal  in  i  giris1  school   in  El 
TIimv  are  qqim  ien  regarded  as  suck 

important  jiait  of  English  school  life.     The  cfassi  r^e,  and 

strain  of  v  they  an  given  in  Germany 

rorv  fie-  correction  of  exerciae  books, too, n 

jmI  thoroughly  done,  in  a  certain  wi  fain 

time     I  soiimii  refuHy  prepared,  no  matter  wl 

lius  subject  lii  (act  it  may  be  said  thai  tin*  hardest  jum  ol 
fin   icbool  W€fA  is  don**  ooL 

At  any  hour,  on  any  day,  classes  are  liable  to  inspection.  It  a 
be  the  Director,  irho  keeps  s  watch  over  the  work  h< 

done  in  his  school,  or  toe  Sckuforath  who  comes  in  to  hear  the 
lesson.    No  notioe  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  a  visitor,  the  work 

HlUKt  ^'o  'Hi  Se  iisunl 

Still  the  position  of  a  unstress  ins  PuWic  Secondary  School 
has  marked  advantages    Once  regularly  appointed  (<mge$UUt)  to 
a    permanent    posi   she  is    settled    for  fife.     Sm  is  sure 
her  post  as  !  be  is  able  to  occupy  it,  and  in  case  of  ill n 

et  cud  age  will  he  granted  s  pension.  She  is  in  Gael  n  "civil 
servant/  a  member  of  a&  honourable  and  honoured  profession 
with  a  recognised  position. 

The  salaries  team  bw  to  English  notions,  but  the  certainty  ii 
distinct  gain     &lso  Germans  live  in  j*  more  simple  style  tl 
English  do,  and  the  Income  which  would  mean  poverty  in  England 
goes  far  in  the  bands  of  e  wisely  economical  German. 

The.  rule  limiting  the    number  of  lessons  required  from  a 
teaohoi    applies,   of   course  10    that    when  tl 

appointed  to  b  post  they  I  sctly  what  will  be  demanded 

of  them  1'  is  true  thai  in  tin  case  of  illness  of  one  member  ol 
the  itaff  the  others  are  expected  to  fill  nn  the  place,  each 
riving  up  free  houn  to  do  so,    l »m  even  this  is  in  a  mi&tn 

ihe  knows  thai    if  she  falls  ill  her  work   will    be 
undertaken  bj    colleagues,  end   neither   wiU  she  have  to   pay 

for  B  BU  nor  will  she  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  |»« 


v  (s)  Tin:  School  Building 

£  might  be  expected  in  Germany  verv  great  import 

the  School  Building*  Strict  regulations  are  hud  down 
bnQd  s  day-school  for  seven 
eight  hundred  girls,  combining  the  maximum  of  uoe  wirli 

minimum  Moosl  hlem.    But  when  a  question 

♦  Op.  §  IX.  K 
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of  health  and  fitness  arises,  then  expense  is  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  buildings,  especially  those  of  the  newer 
type,  have  a  dignified  and  fitting  appearance.  The  site 
is  carefully  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and 
convenience.  There  is  a  large,  well-gravelled  playground, 
generally  planted  with  trees  at  short  distances  apart.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  shade  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  hot 
German  summers.  For  this  reason,  in  the  newest  and  best- 
planned  buildings,  the  classrooms,  as  a  rule,  face  the  north. 
The  best  authorities  on  school  hygiene  think  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  light  not  practicable  otherwise.  The  great  corridors  face 
south,  mlly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  with  the  class-rooms 
opening  oft*  them. 

Artificial  light  is  used  as  little  as  possible.  In  some  of  the 
newest  schools  electric  light  is  provided,  the  lamps  being  high  up, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  daylight. 

The  arrangements  for  heating  vary.  Some  of  the  older  schools 
have  gas  stoves,  which  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  new  buildings 
arc  provided  with  the  best  and  most  mcxlern  heating  apparatus, 
so  that  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  at  will.  A  thermometer 
hangs  in  every  class  room  in  Germany,  and  it  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  present  to  see  that  a  certain  temperature  is 
maintained.  Rules  for  opening  windows  and  doors  at  specified 
times  are  striotlv  kept.  The  problem  of  ventilation  seems  to 
have  been  satis&ctonly  solved  in  at  least  two  of  the  newer 
schools  which  I  visited. 

Each  school  building  Taxist  have  a  separate  class  room  for  each 
class.  The  notion  of  teaching  two,  or  more,  classes  in  one  room 
would  not  bo  tolerated  in  Germany.  There  are  also  rooms  for 
Science  Teaching,  Drawing,  Needlework,  Singing,  and  a  largo 
gymnasium.  Separate  sittmg  rooms  for  the  Lehrer  and  Lehrer- 
innen  are  provided,  as  well  as  the  Director's  office  and  the 
waiting-room.  A  good  library  is  also  an  important  feature  in 
every  school. 

The  cloak-room  arrangements  are  generally  more  primitive  than 
those  in  English  schools.  Hats  and  cloaks  are  often  hung  up  in 
the  class  rooms,  but,  as  a  rule,  rows  of  pegs  are  provided  close  to  the 
class-room  doors,  in  the  corridors,  and  here  outdoor  garments  are 
left.  Shoes  are  not  changed  on  coming  to  school — the  same 
boots  or  shoes  are  worn  all  day,  in  school,  in  the  playground, 
and  even  in  the  gymnasium.  The  playground  is  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  school,  as  it  is  used  after  every  lesson 
when  the  weather  is  tine.  At  the  Viktoriaschule  in  Darmstadt, 
and  at  the  Dorotheenschule  in  Berlin,  there  are  tennis  courts 
which  are  very  popular  with  the  girls.  The  Viktoriaschule  has 
a  Botanic  Garden  also  as  an  accessory  to  the  school. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  school  furniture  is  good  everywhere, 
but  the  highest  excellence  is  attained  in  the  newest  schools, 
where  every  modern  improvement  is  to  be  seen.  Desks  are 
usually  made  for  two  pupils;  the  latest  model  seems  as  admirable 
as  wui  be  designed  for  the  purpose. 

Class  rooms  are  generally  rather  lacking  in  decoration,  though 
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in  many  schools  interesting  photographs,  or  engravings  of  famous 
cities  or  public  buildings,  adorn  the  walls.  At  the  Weimar  and 
Darmstadt  schools  d  Dumber  of  very  beautiful  photographs 
famous  pictures  hang  in  the  corridors  m*  class-rooms.  Everyone 
knows  that  German  school-accessories  of  all  kinds  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  girls'  schools  are  qo exception  to  the  rule.  The) 
are  most  generously  supplied  with  everything  that  ought  to  be 
found  in  a  wefl-furnished  school  The  reKefmans  are  especially 
remarkable  —  OB6  of  Darmstadt  and  neighbourhood, 
Another  very  Hue  reproduction  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 


surrounding  country,  the  water  being  represented  by  glass,  while 
the  course  of  the  lihine  through  tin*  Ukg  was  clearly  indicat 
were  the  best  I  have  seen. 

The  newest  map-stands  an*  provided,  as  well  as  ingenious  con- 
trivances by  which  maps  are  suspended  from  the  owing.  There 
are  black  boards   of  every  degree  of  excellence,  sliding 
reversible,  or  fixed  up  on  the  walls  of  the  room;   in  fad 
thins  is  ;ts  good  as  can  be  had  of  its  kind. 

The  Gymnasium  {Twrnhatte)  is  always   well   supplied    with 
apparatus  deemed  suitable  for  girls,        Ladders,  swings,  parallel 

bars,  and  whatever  else  i  are  liberally  supplied     Soi 

times  the  gymnasium,  it'  very  large,  has  to  So  duty  also  as  an 
assembly  hall  (Attht)t and  school  gatherings  of  every  descripl 
are  held  in  it, 

But  there  is  generally  s  large  and  imposing  Aula  for  use 
state   occasions,     This  room   is   richly  decorated,  according 
German  taste,  and  has  busts  of  the   Emperor  and  Koyal  family 
in  conspicuous  positiond.     Ffite  days,  such  as  the  Emper 
birthday,  are  o«_  1  •  by  ffflfitnhling  in  this  hall    The  1>m» 

Off  one  of  the  Professors  gives  ;m  address  to  the  children,  and 
patriotic  songs,  or  hymns  suitable  to  the  occasion,  are  but 

There  is  do  doubt  thai  every  stranger  who  visits  a  German 
school,  and  especially  one  of  the  newer  type,  is  most  favourably 
impressed  by  the  hygienic  excellence  of  the  building,  th< 
of  class-rooms  fo  .1  subjects,  admirably  equipped,  and  the 

ample  supplies  of  teaching  apparatus.    When  we  reflect 
everything  connected  with  staff,  teaching,  and  organisation 
of  equally  high   merit,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  German 
schools  are  famous  throughout  the  world. 

VI    The   '  Madohev  mm  ' 

The    '  Madehcngvmiiasiuin,'   strictly   speaking,  does    not 
rxist.  though  the  word  has  often  been  vaguely  used  by  English 
and    American   writ-  There    are     ' Gymnasialkurse '     and 

mnasialabteilungen/  but  there   is  too     Madchengymnasium/ 
in  the  German  sense  of  I  he  word,  as  yet.     As  every  one  kn 
a  'Gymnasium'  in   Germany  means  a  public    classical    school 
far  boys,  the  leaving  examination  of  which,  when  passed,  entitles 
them  to  Matriculation  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  Uu 
Women  who  seek  admission  to   the  Universities  <  ^ts") 

and  to  the  learned  professions,  in  Ofdta  not  to  beat  a  serious 
disadvantage,  must  nave   had  a  previous  training  at  any  rate 
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dosely  resembling  that  given  to  boys  at  a  Gymnasium.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Higher  Girls'  School  does  not  give  them  that 
training.  So  in  order  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in  public 
secondary  education  for  girls  in  Germany,  the  following  *  classes ' 
or  '  branches '  have  been  established. 

In  1893,  the  *  Gymnasialkurse '  for  girls  were  started  by  the 
"  Vcreinigung  zur  Veranlassung  von  Gymnasialkursen  fttr 
Frauen,"  in  Berlin.  These  classes  are  for  girls  of  fifteen  and 
older ;  they  are  held  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  Charlottenschule, 
and  of  these  Frftulein  Helenc  Lange  is  the  Principal.  Others 
soon  followed.  In  1894  the  '  Gymnasialkurse '  at  Leipzig  were 
begun,  in  1898  the  classes  at  KOnigsberg,  and  in  1899  at 
Hannover.  Those  at  Konigsberg  form  a '  Gymnasialabteilung/  for 
girls  of  fourteen,  and  were  established  in  connection  with  a  private 
school  by  the  Association  "  Frauenbildungsreform. '  In 
Karlsruhe*  there  is  also  a  '  Gymnasialabteilung,'  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  public  Higher  Girls'  School,  for  girls  of  twelve. 
A  similar  arrangement  has  just  started  at  Stuttgart,  but  at 
present  there  is  only  one  class.  A  request  to  be  pennitted  to 
open  '  Gymnasialkurse '  for  girls  in  Breslau  has  been  refused  by 
the  Government.*  Plans  are  being  discussed  for  the  formation 
of  a  '  Madchengymnasium '  in  Koln,  and,  latest  of  all,  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  where,  if  newspaper  reports  are  to  be 
trusted,  a  request  for  permission  to  establish  one  has  already 
been  sent  in  to  the  Government.! 

I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  institutions  of  which  1 
can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  the  '  Gymnasialkurse '  at 
Berlin,and  the '  Gymnasialabteilung '  at  Karlsruhe.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  *  Gymnasialkurse '  differs  in  one  important  point  from 
a  '  Gymnasialabteilung/  The  former  is  intended  for  girls  who 
have  completed  their  course  in  the  Higher  School,  or  who  have 
done  equivalent  work.  The  latter  is  parallel  with  the  higher 
division  of  the  Higher  Girls'  School. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  girl  should  begin 
classical  work  In  Berlin  ana  Leipzig  the  authorities  think 
that  she  should  have  reached  an  age  at  which  she  can 
judge  for  herself — can  choose  her  own  career.  It  is  deemed 
important  that  she  should  have  a  voice  in  it,  and  that  it 
should  not  solely  be  for  her  parents  to  decide,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  girl  of  eleven.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  considered  very 
difficult  for  a  girl  in  four  years  to  reach  the  same  standard  as  a 
boy  who  has  devoted  nine  years  to  preparation  for  the  Univer- 
sity. If  the  classes  were  large,  and  the  average  of  ability  low, 
this  would  doubtless  be  true.  But  the  classes  are  comparatively 
small,  so  that  each  pupil  receives  a  large  share  of  the  teacher  s 
attention.  Moreover,  only  girls  of  exceptional  ability  enter; 
they  are  eager  students,  devoted  to  knowledge  for  its  own  spke. 
Another  point  worth  mentioning  is  that  these  girls  have  done 

*  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Frl.  Gernet,  Ph.D.,  who  furnished 
>ne  with  several  particulars  respecting  the  establishment  of  'Gymnasialkurse.' 

t  Heir  Schulrath  Dr.  Lunge n  informs  me  that  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  has  been  received.  Candidates  for  entrance  must  hart 
completed  their  full  courme  at  a  Higher  Girls'  School. 
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more  work  in  Modern  Languages  than  most  hoys  of  the 
aarae  age,  BO  that  when  they  enter  upon  the  *  ( Jymnasial- 
kurse '  they  are  free  to  give  more  time  to  those  subjects  which 
are  new  to  them— Classics  and  Mathematies--than  is  usually 
required.  Whatever  may  he  the  opinions,  the  result 
in  Berlin  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Excellent  work  is  done  by  the 
girls.  Sinee  1896  candidates  have  presented  themselves  for 
the  '  Reifepr titling T  held  by  the  *  IVufmigskomutission  ties 
Konigliehen    Luisengynuiiisiunis,'     and  i<tc,   every    v 

with  unvarying  sueeess.  Previous  to  List  Easter,  fourteen  si  intents 
had  pawed  the  required  test.  Of  the-.  (right  have  devoted 
Themselves   to   the  study  of  medieine,   tour   to  philology, -and  I  WO 

have  married 

To  aU  young  men  wh«>   have  passed  ihe  '  Ueitepnitung'  ofa 
Qymtiaalttifi    the    right    of '  Imnial  riculation  ,    at    s    University, 

wiili  all  its  attendant  privileges,  is  granted.  But  though  women 
students  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions*  necessary  for 
4  rmmaineuliifiou/  the  right  is  withheld  from  them.  Although 
they  possess  the  same  qualifications  oa  young  men,  the  women 

students  must  nsk  for  permission  to  attend  leetures  as  Hospitan- 

Hwn&n,  and  in  each  case  tlie  right  of  granting  permission  rt 

with  each  individual  Professor      A    yoimg   woman  Cannot,  tli 
fore,  cho  l  man  does)  what  lectures  she  will  attend      She 

can  Attend  only  the  leetures  of  (hose  professors  who  give  her 
leave  to  do  so.     But  though  theoretically  the  position  is  iins,tii>- 

faetorv,  in  practice  no  real  inconvenience  is  felt.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  heard  of  instances  of  the  extreme  generosity  and 

helpfilhieas   of  the   German   professor  to  his   women  pupils      A 
booh  might  be  written  on  this  suhjeH  atone     To  return, how. 
to  the  Berlin  '  Gymnasialkurse. 

In  order  to  enter,  a  girl  mtisi  have  completed  her  fifteenth  y< 
and  must  paes  an  entrance  examination,  to  show  that  she  has 
finished  the  full  course,  in  a  fullv  equipped  Higher  School  for 
(fills  (or  its  equivalent)  Tlie  plan  of  study  is  arranged  for 
four  years,  beginning  in  October  of  each  year.  There  are  four 
■  I'l'Hi w  n >-.  Mi t tell  \ \  ( ) k rrkwraiw  A 

One  year  is  spent  in  each  ok  r  being  divided  into 

DOS,     Tin  held,  in  aftd  i noon  hours,  as  already  men- 

tioned, at  the  Charlottenachule,  in  Steglii  Hie  beachets 

are  highly  qualified,  and  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  some 
of  them  from  the  hoys'  4  uymnariftn,1  while  others  are 
distinguished  woine:  is 

The  programme  of  work  and  lessons  is  is  follow*: — 

us 

\Vittt*r     T'fttL   \    German,    two     hours,     Latin,    six     ho 
Greek,  four  hours;  French     two  horns    Geography,  two  hours 
Natural  Science,  two  hours 

Sfa  Term  \    Latin,  four    hours;     Greek,    three    hours; 

History, two  hours,  Mathematics,  four  hours;  other  subject! 
a  hove. 
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Mittelkuraus 

Winter  Term:  German,  two  hours;  Latin,  four  hours;  Greek, 
three  hours ;  French,  two  hours ;  History,  two  hours ;  Geography, 
two  hours ;  Physics,  two  hours. 

Summer  Term:  Religious  Instruction,  two  hours;  other 
subjects  remain  the  same,  except  that  Geography  is  dis- 
continued. 

Oberkwrsu*  B 

Winter  Term :  Religious  Instruction,  two  hours  ;  German, 
two  hours ;  Latin,  four  hours ;  Greek,  three  hours ;  French,  two 
hours ;  History,  two  hours ;  Mathematics,  four  hours ;  Physics, 
two  hours. 

Summer  Terni :  Latin,  five  hours;  Greek,  four  hours;  other 
subjects  remain  as  before. 

OlwkurstHt  A 
Religious  Instruction,  two  hours ;  German,  two  horn's ;  Latin, 
five  hours ;  Greek,  four  hours ;  French,  two  hours ;  History,  two 
hours;  Mathematics,  four  hours ;  Physics, two  hours. 

Last  Easter  the  number  of  students  in  each  class  was: — 
Unterkursii*,  twenty-four;  MittelkitrwiA,  twenty-six;  Oherkursus 
B.t  ton  :  Oherkursu*  A.,  six  :  total,  sixtv-six.  The  falling  oft*  in 
the  num1)er  in  the  higher  classes  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  regulations  at  German 
TTniversities  hitherto,  students  have  left  before  the  completion  o( 
their  course,  and  have  gone  to  study  in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  Universities,  and  greater  stability,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  students  will  find  it  best  to  remain  until  their  course  is 
finished. 

As  said  before,  excellent  work  is  done.  I  was  especially  struck 
by  a  lesson  in  Latin  composition  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing.  The  passage  for  translation  into  Latin  was  by  no  means 
easy,  involving,  as  it  did,  knowledge  of  difficult  iilioms  and 
grammatical  rules.  The  class  had  been  learning  Latin  less  than 
two  years,  but  had  reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  that 
time.  Not  only  correctness,  but  elegance  of  style,  were  insisted 
upon  by  the  teacher.  No  slipshod  plirase  or  inaccurate  sentence 
was  allowed  to  pass.  The  girls  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
their  grammar,  and  possessed  a  vocabulary  which  seemed 
remarkable  in  such  young  students.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  make 
comparisons  where  the  methods  and  aims  of  teaching  are  so 
different,  but  the  standard  of  the  work  done  might  be  illustrated 
for  English  readers  by  saying  that  the  class  possessed  sufficient 
knowledge  to  answer  well  on  a  difficult  Cambridge  Higher  Local 
Examination  paper,  and  that  most  of  them  would  certainly  have 
gained  '  distinction  '  in  Latin  prose.  This  seemed  to  me  a  most 
creditable  result  after  less  than  two  years'  work.* 

*  1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Frl.  Helene  Lange,  who 
kindly  permitted  me  to  see  the  work  done  in  the  '  Gymnasialkurse,'  and 
furnished  me  with  full  details  on  the  subject. 
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In  18114  the  '  Gymna?qalkursc '  at  Leipzig,  founded  by  the 
'  Allgcmeine  Deutsche  Frauoiiverein,'  were  started,  and  are 
going  on  most  successfully.  There  are  now  about  sixty-one 
pup us  attending  the  classes.  The  school  year  begins  at  Easter. 
The  conditions  for  entrance  are  tlni  simo  «>  4in,  but   the 

course  is  arranged  for  four  and  a  half  years.    The  work  done 
strongly    resembles    that    ai    Berlin,  only  that   more  time 
M  to  Latin:    from   six   hours   a   week  in  the  Lower  c  lasses  to 
1  hours  a  week  in  the  Upper.     The  time  for  Ghreok  ranj 
from  five  to  six  hours  a  week,  and  for  Mathematics  four  to  live 
hours.     Religious  Instruction   is  obligatory  throughout     The 

first      group      of     candidates      for     the       *  lhnfoprufnng'     » 

admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  '  Konigliohen  Gymnasium' 

.it  Dresden  last  September,  and  all  were  successful  In  these 
examinations  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  girls  have  accom- 
plished the  same  amount  ot  work  as  the  boys,  and  have 
reached  the  same  standard,  but  they  have  spent  a  time 

over  it,  and  they  are  examined  (as  at  Berlin)  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  by  examiners  who  are  strangers  to  them,* 


In  1KLK1  the  soeiet\  "  tVmenWiklungsreionu,''  of  Weimar,  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  loeal  authorities  to  open  tho  junior  class 
of  a  *  Miidohengynma.siuiu  '  at  Karlsruhe.  Instead  of  corresponding 
to  the/corr*/  elass  of  a  boys'  Gymnasium  it  was  thought  better 
to  begin  with  tPntertertia  (£&,  the  lowest  class  of  the  middle 
division).  Each  year,  it  was  hoped,  an  additional  class  would  be 
formed,  so  that  in  1898  the  pupils  would  be  ready  to  present 
themselves  for  the  *  Rcifeprtlfung.  Girls  of  twelve  years 
of  aye,  who  had  passed  through  the  two  lower  St  if  frit  of  a 
Higher  School  for  Girls,  were  eligible  for  entrance.  Though 
ealled     Unterfi  rtitr,  the  as  not  quite  the    same  as   that 

which  corresponds  to  it  in  a f  Gymnasium '  for  boys.  The  girls  had 
to  begin  Latin  and  Mathematics,  so  Greek  was  postponed  for 
another  year.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  more  aovanoed  in 
French  than  boys  of  the  Baine  *$ 

The  '  Mftdchetigymnasiinn/  (or  fi  of  it,  so-called) 

steadily  for  some  years,  but  in  1897,for  reasons  too  complex  to  enter 
into,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  division  of  the  Higher  School  for  Girls  at 
Karlsruhe,  being  made  parallel  with  the  Oh,  rstufe  of  the  school. 
In  its  present  organisation  it  resembles  closely  the  latest  model  of 
the  '  Rcformgyninasium  Tfor  boys.  As  now  constituted  the  Gym- 
iiasialahteilung  *  consists  of  four  classes,  as  follows  : — 

VtttjrU  riut  (average  age,  twelve).     Subjects,  and  number    ot 
lessons  per    week:  Religious  Instruction,   two   hours;  German, 
three  hours  ;    Latin,    ten  hours;   French,  three  hours;    Hist 
two  hours;  Geography,  two  hours;  Mathematics  (Elementary 


•  I  am  indebted  to  Frl  K.  YVindscheid,  Ph.D.,  the  Principal,  for  the  at 
information* 
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Algebra  and  Geometry),  four  hours ;  Natural  Historv,  two  hours ; 
Drawing,  two  hours  ;  Gymnastics,  two  hours.  Total  lessons  per 
week,  thirty-two. 

Olyertertia  (avenige  age,  thirteen).  The  same  subjects  with 
more  extended  course,  and  the  same  number  of  lessons. 

Oljersekuiida  (average  age,  fifteen).  Subjects :  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, two  hours;  German,  three  hours;  Latin,  eight  hours; 
Greek,  eight  hours;  French,  two  hours:  Roman  History,  two 
hours ;  Mathematics,  three  hours ;  Natural  Science,  two  hours ; 
English,  one  hour  (optional) ;  Drawing  and  Gymnastics,  three 
hours.     Total,  thirty-three — thirty-four  hours. 

Oberprima  (average  age,  seventeen).  Religious  Instruction 
(including  Church  History),  two  hours;  German,  three  hours; 
Latin,  eight  hours;  Greek,  eight  hours;  French,  two  hours 
Modern  History,  three  hours ;  Science,  two  hours ;  Mathematics, 
four  hours ;  English,  one  hour  (optional) ;  Gymnastics,  one  hour. 
Total,  thirty-one — thirty-two  hours. 

The  work  of  the  '  Gymnasialabteilung '  is  carried  on  in  a 
building  adjoining  the  Higher  School  for  Girls,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  Herr  Hofratb  Dr.  Lohlein,  the  Director  of  the  school. 
The  special  charge  of  the  department  is  in  the^hands  of  Frftulein 
Gornet,  PhJ).  of  Heidelberg,  who  teaches  some  Mathematics  and 
Science.  The  other  teachers  are  men,  speciallv  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  somo  from  the  boys'  '  Gvmnasien.'  The  teaching  is  of  a 
very  high  order.  I  have  never  known  such  good  work  done  by 
such  young  pupils.  Jt  is  true  the  classes  are  small  and  the  girfs 
unusually  industrious ;  still,  that  would  hardly  account  for  the 
excellence  of  the  work.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  Unter- 
tertiti  had  been  learning  Latin  only  six  weeks  when  I  heard 
them  having  a  lesson.  The  accuracv,  clearness,  and  certainty  of 
their  knowledge  spoke  much  for  the  good  teaching  they  had 
received,  and  the  excellence  of  the  methods  which  made  such 
results  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  Their  pronunciation  and 
reading  were  admirable.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Greek 
lesson  in  the  Untersekunda,  where,  for  the  firsl  time  in  my 
experience,  I  heard  German  girls  learning  Greek.  They  were 
translating  some  fairly  difficult  Greek  prose  and  answering 
questions  in  grammar  arising  from  the  text.  The  Obe-rprima 
were  reading  Horace,  the  Epodes.  The  lesson  began  with 
questions  on  the  substance  and  meaning  of  the  work  they 
had  prepared.  Then  they  read  aloud,  some  of  them 
extraordinarily  well.  The  translation  into  German  came  last, 
very  fluent  and  free  from  awkwardness.  The  class  had  been 
studying  Horace's  life,  and  were  now  going  to  read  some  of  the 
Satires.  They  began  Book  I.,  Sat.  vi.,  and  translated  at  sight  with 
considerable  fluency.  They  were  extremely  sure  of  their  back 
work,  gave  quotations  in  reference  to  passages  which  were  asked 
for,  and  showed  the  utmost  interest  in  the  lesson.  The 
Obertertia,  after  one  years  study  of  Latin,  had  reached  the  stage 
we  associate  as  a  rule  with  four  or  five  t  years'  work.  The  same 
excellence  was  noticeable  in  the  Mathematical  lesson  in  the  junior 
class  in  which  I  was  present.      They  were  doing  fractions  in 
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algebra,  and  their  methods  were  concise  and  clear,  their 
answering  prompt  and  accurate. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  work  of  classes  taught  as  tli 
Me  with  that  «.t'  average  English  girls  in  a  High  School     IT 
girls  axe  exceptionally  clover,  and  the}   are  being  taught  Clas 
and  Mathematics  under  the  same  conditions  as  boys  in  a  tirst- 
rate  school,  and  by  4  teachers.     It  is  interesting 

that  when  girls  D  an  opportunity   far   higher  studies  in 

Germany  no  half  measures  are  adopted,  [f  this  work  is  to  l*e 
done  at  ;dl  it  must  be  done  well. 

Xot  the  least  interesting  part  ••t*  the  Gynmasialahtciluiig '  at 
Karlsruhe  is  the  Tnternai  (boarding-honse),  under  the  control  of 
the  Society   'FEauenbildung-Frauenstudium,'  where  I    of 

the  girls  live  who  attend  the  school  The  fees  are  very  low,  hut 
all  the  arrangements  are  good,  and  time  is  allowed  for  the  girls  lo 
study  under  favourable  circumfttanoefl     The  first  group  or  girls 

who  have  gone  through   the   full  course  (six  years)  at   Karlsruhe. 

passed  their  *  Huifeprttfung *  at  i he  'Gymnasium' for  boys  last 
summer. 

There  is  still  much  opposition  on  the  pail  ol  many  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Higher  Scnools  to  the  establishment  of'MAdchen- 
gymnaeien*'  Several  even  of  those  who  desire  a  more  liberal 
education  for  girls,  fear  the  effect  of  overstrain  and  the  evil  of 
w<nking  with  an  examination  in  view.     At  the  Conference  of  the 

Vereio  fttr  das  hohere  tf&dchenschulwesen,  held  at  Hildee- 
heim.  in  October,  this  question  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion. 
Hie  Director  of  an  important  school,  Dr,  Weepy,  of  Hannover, 

read    a    very    interesting   paper   on    Mddchengyrivrutsixt/m 
holwre  MdacliensciiuU,  in   which  he  said  that,  in  his  opinion 
while  the  Higher  Girls' School  remained  at  its  present  pitch  of 
excellence  there  was  no  real  need  tor  the  '  MadeWngyinnaMuni/ 
and    thai    the  caj  for    it,  so  loudly    raised    nowadays,   was    not 
justifiable.     It   is  true   that   for  women  who  desire  i  the 

medical  profession  a  olassical  and  scientific  education 
necessary.  Some  means  must  be  devised  to  provide  these 
a  with  such  a  training  as  would  suable  them  to  pass  the 
■  Reifeprtifung,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  a  univer- 
sity. Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  institution 
of '  Gymnasialkui'M'/  such  as  those  held  in  lierlin  and  Leipzig 
which  are  attended  by  girl  students  who  already  have  com* 
pleted   their  full   school  Hut    it    would   be  a  great    | 

the    '  Madi  hengyuuiasimn      should    injure    the 

Higher  Girls*  Schools— either  by  taking  away  the  best  pupil 
that  the  standard  of  the  schools  would  decline,  or  by  causing 
schools  to  be  split  into  departments,  or  by  exposing  the 
pupils   to    the   risk   of  i  in   and   injury   to   health    from 

preparation  for  examinations.    Thar  iron  reach  the  same 

intellectual  g  men  admits  nt  no  doubt,  but  whether  this 

for  their  real  happiness  and  H  another  question.     It  is  by 

no  means  proved  that  the  ideal  education  for  a  boy  is  also  the 
ideal  education   for  a  girl.     Kven  if  a   wom  -do  wed  with 

tal  powers  equal  to  those  of  a   man,  it  does  not  foil 
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her  powers  are  exactly  similar  in  kind,  or  that  the  same  training 
is  desirable  for  them. 

From  the  reception  of  Dr.  Wespy's  paper,  it  would  appear 
that  he  represents  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
men  engaged  in  the  education  of  girls  in  Germany.  Resolu- 
tions were  nassed  that  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
number  of  '  Uymnasialkurse,'  if  necessary,  was  desirable  ;  but 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  schools. 

Here  is  another  expression  of  Dr.  Wespy's  opinions,  published 
in  the  Jahresbericht  of  his  School :  "  In  the  interests  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  Higher  Schools  for  Girls,  a  distinct  protest 
must  be  raised  against  those  people  who  contend  that  the 
education  provided  in  these  schools  does  not  correspond  to  the 
rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  present  day,  ana  that  it  is 
necessary  that  '  Madchengymnasien  should  be  founded.  It  is 
true  that  these  afford  the  easiest  means  for  women  who  wish 
to  became  doctors  to  gain  the  necessary  preparation.  But  these 
are  the  only  exceptions.  They  are  quite  undesirable  for  those 
girls  who  intend  to  present  themselves  for  the  Ol>erlehr&rin 
examination :  for  them  the  path  lies  through  the  Higher  School 
and  the  Seminar.  Therefore,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  all 
girls  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  medical  profession  —that  is, 
the  vast  majority — should  remain  at  the  Higher  Girls'  School 
until  they  have  completed  the  full  course  of  nine,  or, 
better  still,  ten  years,  the  last  being  in  the  tfelekta. 
Girls  who  leave  school  while  they  are  still  in  Class  II.  have  only 
received  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary  education,  as  a  glance 
at  the  programme  for  (lass  I.  will  show.  But  if  girls  leave 
school  young,  and  then  enter  a  '  Mttdchengyinnasium,'  they  have 
only  this  superficial  training  to  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
found  an  education  of  quite  a  different  kind,  in  subjects  such  as 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  with  which  their  previous  work  has 
had  little  or  no  connection.  It  is  possible  that  those  girls  who 
ran  take  the  full  course  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  pass  tneir  final 
examination,  may  have  received  a  good  education.  Whether  it 
is  really  equivalent  in  value  to  that  given  to  boys  only  time  will" 
show.  But  for  girls  who  are  obliged  to  leave  the  '  Gymnasium ' 
midway — that  is  after  Untersekuwhi — the  position  is  serious. 
They  nave  undergone  two  quite  different  kinds  of  mental 
training,  and  have  not  finished  either.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  many  youths  leave  the  '  Gymnasium '  at  this  stage.  The 
young  man  who  has  got  his  '  certificate '  will  find  many  careers 
open  to  him.  But  the  girl  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage ;  she  is 
helpless ;  she  has  been  obliged  to  neglect  many  uscfol  parts  of 
her  education,  and,  in  her  present  position,  s:he  is  in  many- 
respects  much  worse  off  than  her  companion  of  the  same  age, 
who  has  finished  her  course,  whose  education  is  complete  and 
thorough,  and  firmly  grounded  in  her  by  a  ten  years'  course  ot 
study  under  the  teachers  of  the  Higher  uirls'  School — an  educa- 
tion, moreover,  which  is  essentially  the  same  all  over  Germany."* 

*  Herr  Direktor  Dr.  Wespy  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  quote  his 
opinion  on  this  subject. 
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I  have  quoted  tlies*    exprt  eaioiXfi  of  opinion  as  they  aeem  to 
show,  more  clearly  than   any    words  of   mine  could,  how  i 
deviation  front  the  path  kid  down  is  regarded, or  how  experimc 

duration  forgirh  >eived  in  Germany  by  the  majority. 

Still,  there  are  ven    many   men    who   think  differently,  ami  in 
order  r<>  represent  another  phase  of  opinion  upon  1  his  sutnect, 
I    quote    a    paragraph    bom    .<    remarkable    speech    of    ft 
Schulrath  Dr.  Ltingen,  of  Frankfurtram-Main,  which  ha 
iridely  circulated    id  Germany  among  those  interested   in   the 
movement.    After  -  og  the  care  and  thought  bestowed 

upon  the  education    of  boy«   with  that  of  girls,  Dr.   Lin 

hides  by  Baying;       I    now  oome  lo   my  final    aigumant: 
all  thai  1  have  hitherto  said  of  the  necessity  educa- 

tion Tor  women,   important    and    obvious  ;«s   it  ride  the 

mark,  and  pi    touch  upon  the  real  question  at  issue. 

This  is:  U  is  QUI  duly  to  regard  a  woman,  not  merely  as  a 
woman — the  helpmeet  *>f  man,  the  mother  of  children,  the 
worker,  perhaps  driven  by  hard  D  lUpport — but  as 

a   A  ruff f  with   the  sanir  hfi  other  human    hen 

\\i  all  believe  that  fl  young  man.  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  intended  for  a  profession  or  not,  has  imposed  upon  him 
the  noble  and  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  to  the  utmost  perfection 
thoa  '  the  intellect  with  which  Nature  haa  endowed  him, 

that   he  may  approach  as  nearly  aa  to  the  ideal  of 

humanity.     Now,  I  ask,  what  right  have  we,  men,  to  release  a 
girl  from  this  noble  and    sacred  duty'     Why,  on  the  cunt  r 
should  we  render  the  fulfilment  of  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
her?    Is  it  not  as  if  we  lopped   the  topmost   part  of  a 

utifiil   tre<*   which   was    striving  towards   the  suiiligh' 
WO  not  binding down  in  chains  oj  "spiritual  part 

of  the   human    race  I  not  cruelly  withholding    from 

women  the  noLlest  >d — the  possession    of  spiritual 

loin?    Are  the   worda  ofSchiller  never  to   be  applied  i*» 
women  ? — 

Da    Mttrinnt  Tor  undernden  Bliek  tier  Xeliel  dee  W 

Und  die  Gebilde  der  Naeht  weiehen  dem  tagenden  Lioht 
Beine  FesseLn  serbriehl  der  Hensch 

Xu.  Lei  ue  doh  begin  to  pay  the  debt  of  centuries     To  i 

an  o{  women  l< a  the  charm 

trained  intelligence,  Iel  us  i  the  bandage  from  their 

id  them  to  the  fountain  of  km  thai  th 

have  their  share  in  the  gathered  wisdom  of  ages,  thai   they  n 

empty  frivolity  and   idle  chatter,  and  may  Irani  to  know 
the  highest  and  most  inspiring  of  all  human  ]>)■ 

of  mental  achievement" 


VII.   The  Training  am.  Kwmivvtion  or  Teachers 

No  woman  can  leach  in  any  Public  School  in  I  v  without 

having  passed  an  examination   which    mialifies    her*  for  the 
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position  she  desires  to  occupy.     The  system  of  examination  in 
Prussia  is  somewhat  complicated  and  requires  explanation. 

The  following  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  have 
completed  their  nineteenth  year,  and  who  have  had  the  neces- 
sary previous  training : — 

(a)  Lehrerinnenjyinhfung  (First  Examination  for  Women 
Teachers),  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. 
For  senior  candidates  there  are  now  two  higher  examinations. 
(a)  Wissenschaftliche  Lehrerinnenprufung  (Higher  Ex- 
amination for  Women  Teachers)  for  women   who 
having  passed  the  Lehrerinnenprilfung,  and  have 
had  five  years'  experience  in  teaching,  and  who  wish 
to  become  eligible  to  teach  in  the  higher  classes  of  a 
Secondary  school. 
(6)  Schulvorstelierinnenprihfung   (Head    Mistresses'  Ex- 
amination) for  candidates  who  have  passed  both  (a) 
examinations  as  above,  and  who  wish  to  be  eligible 
for  appointment  as  Head  of  a  school. 

Formerly  this  was  the  only  higher  examination  for  women 
teachers,  but  since  1894  candidates  for  it  have  also  to  take  the 
Wissenscliaftliche  Lehrerinn enjrriifung. 

The  regulations  in  other  States  vary;  they  will  be  described  later 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Lehrerinnenprufung  there  are 
certain  examinations  for  teachers  of  special  subjects.  These  are 
Modern  Languages,  Needlework,  Drawing,  Gymnastics.  Candi- 
dates for  all  these  examinations  must  nave  completed  their 
nineteenth  year,  and  must  have  the  usual  satisfactory  record  of 
work  and  character. 

The  Modern  Language  examination  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  not  already  passed  the  Lehrerinnenprufung.  Candi- 
dates can  elect  to  be  examined  either  in  French  or  in  English,  or 
in  both.  The  examination  is  theoretical — written  and  oral — and 
practical,  and  is  a  sufficiently  severe  test. 

Candidates  who  pass  it  satisfactorily  receive  a  certificate 
which  entitles  them  to  teach  one,  or  both,  languages  in  a  Middle 
or  a  Higher  School  fbr  Girls. 

The  examinations  in  Needlework,  in  Drawing,  and  in  Gym- 
nastics can  be  taken  either  (a)  by  candidates  who  have  already 
passed  the  Lehrerinnenjyrihfung,  and  who  desire  to  specialise  in 
one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  or  (ft)  by  candidates  who  can  give 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  had  a  good  general  education, 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  special  preparation,  and  who  intend 
to  seek  employment  as  special  teachers  of  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects. 

The  regulations  are  strict  in  each  case,  and  the  examinations 
are  a  good  test  of  proficiency.  They  are  held  in  certain  places 
duly  specified,  and  are  carefully  conducted  by  highly  competent 
authorities. 

The  examination  for   Head    Mistresses  already   mentioned 

*  Se<*  Appendix  V, 
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must  be  taken  by  ladies  who  wisli  in  become  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  Reads  of  schoola  According  to  tin*  regulations 
of  1894  the  Win$enscka/Uiche  Lehf^eT^nrunpT^lfu/ng  must  be 
passed  by  the  candidate  cither  before  or  after  the  examination 
For  S< h*th,>rxttftf  rintn  >*r  A  very  close  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  teaching  and  the  bistoiy  of  Pedagogy  ia  required  for  the 
examination.  It  eonsista  <>i  a  treatise  written  upon  a  given 
theme,  in  addition  to  the  usual  exhaustive  oral  examination. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  for  her  examina- 
tion, three  yeare'  training  are  given  in  the  Steminar.* 

Once  more  we  ftinri,  in   the  case  oi   the  Seminar,  as  with  the 
Girls' Schools,  that  the  State  is  not  very  keenly  alive  to  its  respon- 
sibility in  providing  for  women,  but  bestows  the  lion's  share  of  its 
attention  en  the  training  of  men  teachers,    The  contrast  1 
before,  most  strongly  marked  in  Prussia,     For  example,  tl 
are  about    seventy-five    L>  in    Prussia,  of 

vvhirh  about  ten  are  founded  by  the  State,  On  the  other  hand. 
there  are  for  nun  I  14  in  Prussia  alone. 

It  i  hat  better  in  other  parts  ofGermany,  where  out  oi  ■ 

total  of  forty  fahrervnTtcnoeniivftrt  thirteen  owt  their  origin  to 
the  State;  thai  is,  in  Prussia  the  proportion  of  mens  State 
colleges  to  women's  is  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  one,  and  in 
the  reet  of  Germany  oi  five  i<»  one. 

The    L'l'nt'iinnns'utitutn     in    (irrmnnv  mav    he    classified  as 

follows: — St  municipal,  42 ;   private,  4!>,  total!  115.     it 

will  h«*  noticed  that  the  training  of  teachers  is,  like  the  re 
girls* education,  left   chiefly  '<►  tie*  cities  and   to   private  indi 
vi duals  tn  provide. 

nlv  all  the  iinportanl  9emiM*re  are  attached  to  Millar 
Girls1  Schools,  forming  quite  a  separate  department  however, 
and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Director.  The 
students  have  practice  in  teaching  in  the  school,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Professors.  A  few  of  the  Smnhut  re  are  separate 
institutions,  and  pnntire  in  teaching  for  the  students  i^  pro- 
vided otherwise.  These  college*  are,  as  a  rule,  intended  for  day 
pupils  only.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  as,  for  instance,  the 
hnnzessin  Wilhelnmtlfl  at  Karlsruhe,  winch  has  fl  boarding- 
house  for  students  attached  to  it-    T  r  proportion  of  th< 

mil.  undenominational.    Religious  Instruction  is  given 

ording    to    the    Church  to  whieo  the    students    helong — 
Lutheran,  Etonian   Catholic  or  Jewi&h,  in,  of  cours 

The  qualifications  for  entrance  to  the  Semifuir  an.   with 
slight  variations,  practically  the  saint  where.     A  candidate 

must  have  completed  her  sixteenth  *he  must  ha ve  taken 

the  full  course  of  study  at  s  Higher  School,  and,  as  i  rule,  must 
pass  an  entrance  examination. 


*  See  Dr.  Maller-Fraueostein's  artide  on  h  wuf- 

m  in  the  H<mMm  >»w- Dr. 

Iijrrson. 
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liven  if  a  girl  possesses  the  necessarj  ability,  it  by  no  means 

follows  that  she  remains  at  the  Seminar,  and  becomes 
a  teacher.  The  Director  of  a  well-known  Seminar  satdi  to 
All  the  girls  who  come  to  u>  are  not  fit  to  teach,  though 
thoy  apparently  possess  the  qualifications  which  our  rules  reouire. 
They  enter  our  junior  Ekmbmir  class,  We  study  them  carefully, 
their  characters,  their  knowledge,  their  ability,*  above  all  their 
personality.  The  members  of  our  staff  have  had  long  experience 
ami  arc  good  judges  and  critics.  We  talk  over  the  girls  at  our 
Con)  We   do    not  hastily  decide    We  give  them  an 

opportunity  to  show  what  is  in  them  But  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  we  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  definite  opinion.  Then 
I  send  tor  the  parents  ami  say,  Your  daughter  is  not  suited  to 
In:  a  teacher  There  are  many  other  things  she  could  do  better, 
Do  rot  waste  her  time  and  your  money  by  allowing  her  to  try  to 
r  a    profession  in    whieh  she  will    not  BUGCX  So    the 

litahlo   students  arc    withdrawn*   ami    the  * fittest H  Who  have 

"survived"  go  on  for  a  second  and  a  third  years'  study,  I  asked 
if  the  gMs  often  failed  to  pass  their  final  examination.  The 
Director  answered, i>  Nevei  [  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  unless 
they  are  perfectly  ready  for  it  Moreover  I  know  what  they  have 
studied,  and  they  are  asked  questions  within  the  scope  of  their 
knowledge;  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  find  out  what 

OW,  not  what  they  do  not  know." 

As  in  many  parts  of  Germany-  the  Ssminor  represents  the 

highest  standard   of    education   for  women  attainable  in  that 

district,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  classes  are  attended  by 

students  other  than  those  who  mean  to  become  teachers,    This 

is,  for  example,  the  ease    at    the    Seminar  attached    to    the 

Yiktoria  Sehule,  Darmstadt    at  CobfauL  and   at  Stuttgart.     The 

arrangements  for  receiving  such  pupils  vary -sometimes  they 

attend  the  whole  course, sometimes  they  prefer  to  take  lessons  in 

detunes  they  are  admitted  to  the  final 

mination,  and  sometimes  not.    Opinions  differ  as  to  the 

irability  i  i  students  into  the  ^<>>>  i 

Snitie  Directors  are  inclined  to  encourage  their  attendance,  but 

others  regard   it   as  a  distinct    disadvantage,     The   question  is 
more  serious  than  appears  at  first  sight,     Many  English  »<  acfa 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  justice  to  a  senior  cl  iris, 

some  of  whom  are  preparing  for  a  University  examination,  while 
the  others  have  no  definite  object    in  view.     The  same   methods 

of  teaching  are  impossible  to  adapt  to  all;  some  pupils  are  sure 
to  suffer,  But  the  range  of  study  in  a  German  Seminar  is 
narrower  than  that  in  an  English  College,  more  strictly ' pro- 
fessional '  in  its  aim.  As  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  the  attend- 
ance of  voluntary  students  at  tic  vr  is  an  advantage  to  the 
professional '  student,  in  that  it  provides  her  with  the  pleasant 
companionship  of  girls  who,  of  their  own  free  will,  have  sought 

the  best  means  of  higher  study  within  reach,  though  not 
compelled  hy  circumstance  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  training 
as  a  teacher. 

5590.  R 
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Time  Table  of  a  Seminar  in  Baden.* 

{Not  attached  to  a  Higher  School.) 


Classes. 

in. 

II. 

Compulsory. 

I. 
Optional. 

1.  Religious  Instruction - 

2 

2 

2 

2.  German 

4 

4 

5 

- 

3.  French 

4 

4 

8 

4.  English 

4 

4 

7 

- 

5.  Arithmetic  - 

3 

3 

— 

— 

6.  History 

3 

3 

3 

— 

7.  Geography  - 

2 

2 

—     ' 

8.  Physical  Geography    - 

2 

2 

- 

- 

9.  Natural  Science  - 

1 

1 

-r 

-- 

10.  Pedagogy    - 

2 

3 

1 

— 

11.  Practice  in  Teaching  - 

1 

1 

1 

— 

12.  Singing 

2 

2 

— 

1 

13,  Drawing 

1 

1 

— 

2 

14.  Needlework 

1 

1 

— 

I 

15.  Drill   - 

1 
33 

1 

1 

— 

Total     - 

34 

28 

4 

Time  Table  of  a  Seminar  in  Prussia. 


Classes. 

i. 

II. 

III. 

1.  Religious  Instruction- 

2 

2 

2 

2.  German      ...         - 

4 

4 

4 

3.  French       .... 

4 

4 

4 

4.  English      .... 

4 

4 

4 

5.  Arithmetic 

2 

2 

2 

6.  History     ... 

2 

2 

Q 

7.  Geography 

1 

1 

1 

8.  Natural  Sciences 

2 

y 

2 

9.  Drawing    -        .         . 

1 

•> 

2 

10.  Writing     .... 

1 

11.  Needlework 

*) 

o 

o 

12.  Singing      - 

1 

•> 

•> 

13.  Drill 

1 

2 

*2 

14.  Pedagogy  - 

2 

1 

1 

1 5.  Practice  in  Teaching  - 

(> 

— 

Total 

34 

30 

30 

*  Cp.  lVussian  time- tables  aU>ve, 
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While  most  of  the  German  States  conform  to  the  Prussian 

'illations  For  the  First  Examination  fcrWora  hers,  oth 

having  already  made  their  own  Regulations,  adhere  to  them,  and 
as  these  regulations  differ  from  the   Prussian  in  some  im] 
resiK  [or!  reference  to  them  is  necessary.  The  great  drawback 

of  the  Prussian  In  filiations  is  that  they  require  only  one  exami 
tion   at  the  end  01,  and  as  the  result  of  thn  work;  and 

that  the  candidates  are  obliged  to  keep  up  all  the  Element 
subjects  until  the  end  of  their  course,  to  the  partial  neglect  of  their 
►ndary  subjects.    A. glance  at  the  list  of  subjects  will  show 
how  burdensome  this  must  be. 

In  the  Seminare  in  Baden  there  are  iwn  examinations;  one 
at  the  end  of  the  tirst  two  years  includes  all  the  Elementary  sub- 
jecta  The  candidates  who  pass  tins  examination  are  qualified  to 
teach  m  the  Elementary  Schools,  anil  in  the  Elementary  classes  in 
the  Higher  Schools,  The  examination  for  tin  Secondary  School 
held  at  the  end  of  tin*  third  year,  and  candidates  lor  it  have  time 
ialise  in  their  most  important  subjects*  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  are  obvious. 

This  preliminary  examination  funned  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  of  discussion  at  Hildesheim  tins  autumn  at  the  Confer- 
ence oi  the  Verein  fur  das  hohere  Mfidchenschulweeen,  which 
lias  been  already  mentioned  A  resolution  was  passed  to  this 
effect — that  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  y  aining  an  exami- 

nation should  be  held  in  "the  technical  subjects, as  well  as  iu 
which  impose  most  strain  on  the  memory." 

In  the  discussion  upon  this  resolution,  ?eiy  interesting  light 

thrown  upon   tl  avour    with  which   examinations  for 

girls  are  viewed  in  Germany.     Many  of  the  Directors  present 

ed    that    the   advantages    of   this    preliminary    examination 
would   be  counterbalanced   by  the  additional  E  and  the 

nervous]  the  candidates  at   having  an  extra  examination 

imposed  upon  them     Great  solicitude  for  the  true  happini 
and  well-being  of  the  girls  entrusted  to  their  care  #aa  shown,  and 
sincere  anxiety  as  to  whether  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk 
i  rious  injury  to  health  byhs  urination  at 

the  u^e  ol   eighteen      Had  the  meeting  consisted  entirel] 
nun  tin   resolution  might  possibly  have  been   rejected,    8< 
ladies,  however,    declared    that    the    dread    of   examinations 
i    if  not  groundless,  and    that    it  would  be  tar 
better  for  the  girls  to  take  their  work  in  two  divisions  than  to 
let  it  all  accumulate  till  when  there  might 

he  real  cause  to  fear  over-pressure. 
The  results  of  the  Regulations  in  Baden  appear  most  satisfac- 
It   sometimes  happens  thai    candidates   having   pa 
their  first  examination  can  remain  n<>  longer  in  tht  uvr% 

but  must  seek  a  poat  at  once     But,  if  circumstances  permit,  they 
allowed  to  return,  later  on,  to  tin    Semivar  bo  finish  their 
more  advanced  course  and  to  qualify  for  a  post  in  tin  laty 

-ols.     Tins  is  the  case  at   the  Prinzessin  Wilhetm  Stifl   m 
Karlsruhe,  at  least,  as  Herr  Direktor  Dr,  Oeser  informed  me, 
There    is    no    Wis&enschaftlichA    Lekr&riv  hi  Hefytritfu  ng  in 
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Baden,  as  it  lias  not  been  found  n-  and  yel  the  position  of 

women  teachers  in  the  schools  there  if  said  to  be  most  satisi 
Candidates  who  have  paused  their  higher  Seminar  examination 

are,  l&U  Y  OH,   wh<  h   f  hi  V  have  gained   <\|m  ri«  nrr    eligible  for  posts 

.is  BiitifpUelwerlti  (Senior  Mistress).  For  example,  m  tlio  Higher 
School  for  Girls  at  Heidelberg  no  leas  than  eight  ladies  have 
this  title,  some  ef  them  giving  lessons  not  only  in  trior 

classes  of  the  school,  but  in  the  Seminar.  Again,  at  the  Higher 
School,  Freiburg,  there  are  nine  ffavjptfehrGrinne&t  some  of 
whom  teach  in  the  senior  k1s 

There  is  also  no  separate  examination  in  Modern  Language 
Barton  The  comparative  leisure  of  the  last  year  at  the  &  mi 
allows  time  Tor  all  the  candidates  to  specialise  in  this  subje 

In  contrast  to  the  Herniations  for   the   Seniinare  in    linden 
nav  notice  those  in  Wffcrttembergj  as  exemplified  in  the  S 
Seminar  at  Stuttgart     Here  the   course  of  instruction    I 
only  tw<>  !il  at  the  end  of  this  period  there  is  a'  Repetition 

Course"  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  after  which  the  examination 
takes  place.  An  entrance  examination  is  compulsory  at 
Stuttgart,  by  the  result  of  which  twelve  girls  who  wish  to  become 
teachers,  and  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wttrttcmh 
awarded  free  education,  and,  if  nee  \ssarv  for  their  support,  B 
oertain  sum  of  money  annually.  The  remaining  kandidates  for 
the  entrance  examination,  if  tney  satisfy  all  requirement  arc 
admitted,  up  to  the  number  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  annually. 
These  pay  ordinary  Seminar  fees.  The  entrance  examination  and 
subjects  neceasaryare  distinctly  specified,  abd  a  high  standard 
seems  expected.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  Stonwiar  are  the 
usual  ones,  with  the  addition  of  History  of  Art,  and  Physiol 
Under  Natural  History  is  included  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
and  Zoology.  Tla  'Repetition  Course"  seems  a  special  feature 
of  this  Seminar,  In  it,  all  the  work  in  the  multifarious  mi)  i 
studied  for  two  d,  and  this  aocom]  the 

students  are  ready  for  the  Wftrttamherg  State  Examination  for 
Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.     Every  candidate  must  have 

entered  upon  her  nineteenth  year 

According    bo  present   Regulations  in  most  of  the  0 
States,  students  are  not  admitted  to  the  First  Examination  for 
Teacliers  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  nineteen.     It  must 
be  supposed    that    there    is    one    general    annual  public 
examination  at  which  all  candidates  are  tested.    On  the  c 

trary,  tin  in  which   the  examination    may    be 

conducted: — 

(a)  It  may  take  the  form  of  the  leaving  examination  at  those 

rutre  which  are  specially  entitled  to  hold 
(6)  It  may  be  conducted  l>v  s  specially  appointed  Commission. 

iv)  It   may   be   held   (again    under   the    form    of   a    leaving 
examination)  at    those    other    publi  which,  having 

successfully  prepared  students  for  at  least  rive  years,  have  leceived 
tho  same  privilege  as  the  State  South 


#  See  thie  above, 
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As  a  rule,  private  Seminole  are  not  entitled  to  hold  Leaving 
Examinations,  or,  if  they  have  been  granted  the  privilege,  it  is 
poraiy,  ami  may  be  withdrawn  if  a  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  school  takes  place.  Special  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  candidates  who  have  been  trained  in  a  Seminar 
which  is  nut  empowered  to  hold  ■  leaving  examination. 

The  Board  oi  Examiners  <>r  a  member  of  the  Pro- 

vincial School  Commission  as  President,  and  of  three  to  five 
other  members  specially  appointed,  consisting  generally  of  one 
of  the  Government  School  inspectors,  the*  Director,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  start"  of  the  School  or  College  where  the 
examination  is  held. 

The  training  and  examination  of  mistresses  foe  Elementary 
schools  are  identical,  in  most  respect*,  with  those  for  Higher 
Schools,  and  take  place  under  the  same  conditions.  As  defined 
in  the  Government  regulations,  the  r  basis1  for  both  is  the 
SBine,  only  that  a  higher  standard  of  work  in  German 
and  in  'History  is  expected  from  candidates  for  the 
Secondary  Schools,  and  they  must  qualify  in  two  modern 
languages.  There  are  very  few  training  colleges  specially 
for  misl  in     Elementary    Bchools,    and    under    present 

conditions  most  of  the  Secondary   training  colleges  have  no 

alternative  Inil  to  prepare  candidates  also  for  the  Elementary 
tnination.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  larger  Swnimtre,  at 
Hannover,  for  example,  will  only  accept  candidates  who  intend 
to  present  themselves  for  the  higher  examination,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  attended  In  students  who,  perhaps,  may  hone,  or 
desire,  to  pass  the  higher  examination,  and  only  take  the  lower 
when  they  find  the  former  beyond  their  reach.  From  this  it 
must    not   he  quite  taken  for  granted  that    the  *  refuse'  students 

of  the  Seminar  are  assigned  to  the  Elementary  schools,  Much 
depends  on  the  wisdom  and  insight  of  the  Director,  who  guides 

the  choice  of  the  candidate  to  tEe  career  for  which  best 

suited.  Many  practical,  and  in  every  way  admirable,  Students 
make  excellent  Elementary  School  teachers,  who  would  not  have 

u    a  success    in    a    Secondary    School     There    is    nothing 
derogatory  in   being  a  teacher  10  an    Elementary  School  in 

many.    In  that  country  there  is  universal  respect  for  teaching 
as  a  noble  and  lofty  profession,  whether  practised  in  an  Klein 
tary  School  or  in  the  University,    And  I  have  heard  authorities, 
well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  lay  great  stress  on  thedesi 
bility  of  encouraging  girls  who  h  I  a  higher  education 

»•» take  up  work  as  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools, 
To    return    to   our   subject      A  short    time   before  the  final 

;innationt  under  whatever  conditions   it  is  held,  candidates 
are   expected    to  inform  the  authorities    whether  they    Wish  to 

examined  for  the  £lementary  or  for  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  examination  itself  consists  of  two  parts — theoretical  and 
practical.  The  former  is  again  subdivided  into  written  and  oral 
The  written  examination  consists  chiefly  of  essays;  for  elemen* 
tary  teachers,  German,  with  French  (optional);  for  seconds^ 
German,  French,  and  English, 


its  for  Chlrld  n>  (itnncmy 


The  oral  examination  is  hold  by  the  Commission,  and  extends 

r  the  whole  course  .studied  in  the  SenUw 

practical  part  of  the  examination  consists  of  a  lee 

piously  prepared,  which  the  candidate  gives  to  h  p  ihu 

presence    of   the    Board    of    Examine! 

kv\a  of  the  performance  of  each  candidate  in  each  subject,  the* 
scale  of  "marks"  being:  (L)Yei3  good;  (iL)good;  (UL) 
tory  ;  ii\.)  unss  v 

Special  importance  is  attached  tu<  termon*  Religious  Insti 
and   Arithmetic,  and    no    candidate  who   (ails   to  satisfy 

kininers  in  these  subjects  can  receive  her  diploma,     Nor  will 

be  allowed  to  teach  bo  Secondary  Schools  unless  her  work  m 
French  and  German  comes  up  to  the  required  standard.  Wo 
detailed  information  given  to  candidates  as  t<>  tin 

which  thej  have  acquitted  themselves;  their  diploma  simpl) 
states  tin-  class  of  school  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  teach, 
whether  Elementary  or  Secondary, 

T<>  return  to  the  work  done  in  th 

We    notice    onoe     move    remarkable    uniformity    in    th 
curricula   and    organisation.     It    is    the   same  as    with    the 
schools,  though  perhaps  not   so  strongly  marked.    Hie  usual 
subj<  examination  are:   Religious  instruction,  P< 

man,  French,  EMlia^HistoCTjQ^o^phy^Arithmetic,  Natural 
nee.  Drawing,  writing,  Needlework,  Singing,  Gymnastics,  all 
of  whirl i  are  compulsory, 

A  comparison  of  the  time  tables  of  representative  Seminar* 
(printed  above)  will  show  the  amount  of  time  given 
subject,  and  slight    variations    in   the  curricula    in    different 
places.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  Baden  the  candidates  are  able 
to  specialise  in  the  most  important  sul  Luring  their   lost 

>ady  been  rernarL 
The  work  is  almost   exactly   the    same,   with   the  addition 
_  v,  ^  in  the  Higher  Schools^  only  a  more  advance 
is  reached    The  multiplicity  of  subjects  prevents  real  sp«. 
tion  in  any  branch,  and  this  indeed  is  nol  intended.*  Everything 
which  baa  been  done  in  thu  school  eoui  peated,  as  I* 

what  thu  oandidate  may  herself  be  expected  one  day  to  (each. 
For  example,  I  have  heard  several  lessons  in  French  grammar  in 
which  all  the  important   rates  from  thi-  veij    beginning  were 
in  process  of  revision   by  th*'  students.     1 
dingly  good,  showing  very  exact  Imc 
A-  uld  expect,  tne  work   in  French  and  English   hi  the 

illent,     The 
tture   almost    withou  A    wider  knowli 

is  usual]  ted  in  such  young  girls,  A  gi 

ipent  in  essay  writing,  and  on   the   whole  the 
work  must  Imp]  brain      \  loi 

Hy  appointed  for  study,  atid  in  some  8miHW«  there 


*  These  rasa  rtersl  sYenute  nf  work  done  u 

n  ith  nol  man) 

Lmirable  lectins  on   History  and    Literatim,   st    He  idol 

memory. 
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ial    books   assighed    for    private    reading,   with   which    the 

dents  are  expected  to  make  themselves  tamiliar,     The  same 

is  true    of  German  even    bo  b   mater  extent     It   must    be 

acknowledged  that  the  effect  of  tne  impending  examination  fa 

I'tniH's    noticeable    in  the   work;    it  has    not  the 

apontaneitj  and  freshness  which  d    in   the   school 

jreat  accumulation  of  subjects  (although   non< 

epf  the  German  and  foreign  lanj  oan  be  described  as 

[vanoed    study)  must   cause  anxietj    to   the  candid* 

it  should  cot  be  possible    for   them  to  I  in  all,    These 

idents   who    are    seriously  engaged    in   prep  for  their 

K>feseion  are  about  the  same  age  .is  English  sixth  form  girls. 
look  much  older,  however,  and  take  life  more  seriously* 
An  important  part  of  tin   work  done  in  tli»  or  is  the 

practical  train  in  to   the  students.      This  is  done  in  two 

ways:   either  bj   uhospitierenw  in  the  ordinarj  erf  the 

school,    or    by    giving    up  lessons    themselves*     To 

u hospitieren ™  is  to  attend  lea  en  by  the  teachers  and 

proi  to  listen  and  take  notee  of  the  methods  used.     \; 

wards  the  subject  is  discussed  with  the  teacher,  who  invites  the 
criticism  of  the  students,  or  explains  his  reasons  for  such  and 
such  a  manner  of  procedure     The  h  hren  by  the  students 

themselves  are  carefully  prepared,  and  a  nhm  is  drawn  np,  to 
which  they  are  expected  to  adhere.  These  lessons  are  afterwards 
criticised  ov  the  professor  {in  whose  presence  they  have  ■ 

u)  in  the  flfewwi a/r  classes,     I  have  heard  very  good  lees 

u  hv  promising  young  teachers  in  tl.  the  Higher 

Schools  to  which  the  Semwutv  was  attached. 

Once  the  years  of  preparation  are  over,  and  the  examination  is 
successfully  passed,  there  comes  s  time  of  waiting  for  the  young 

hers.     Experience  must  be  gained  before  tl,  dope  for 

a  permanent  appointment  in  a  Higher  S<  1  tome  of  the 

students  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed  at  oj 
post  b  hi  Elementary  school,  and  others  seek  wo&  in  private 
schools  or  families,  A  fortunate  feWj  if  they  have  shown  special 
aptitude,  and  can  afford  to  wait  before  taking  1  lmmerative  work, 
are  sometimes  taken  on  as  junior  assistants,  or  substitutes  far 
hers,  in  the  Higher  School  to  which  theflkmtTiar 
through   which   they  have  jn-'  I   is  attached     Bj    thifi 

means  they  have  a  chance  Si  ga&ing  useful  experience  un 
most  favourable  circumstances,  which  may  perhaps  hasten  their 
promotion   later  on.     But    no  matter  what    the  training,   there 
is  no  royal  road  to  immediate  success  in  the  teaching  profession 
in  Germany,     Promotion  comes  slowly  but  surely  where  there  is 

merit.     It  is  uphill  work,  hut  the  prospect   w  future  reward 
and   to  lie  hen-after    angertelU  of    the    well-known 

Public  Schoolfi  offers  an  incentive  for  work  vrhich  is  hanll 
be  found  in  any  other  country. 

VIII.    Til!.      WlSSBHSCHACTLIOHX   LEHRF^lN^ENIMd'KFNG/ 

hhslunent   by  the  Government   in  If  a  Higher 

examination  Tor  teachers  marks  an  important  era  in  the  hud 
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of  worn  LOO  in  Prussia.     It  was  the  result  of  a  long 

uphill  ro  obtain  duo  recognition,  of  combination  m 

enlightened  leaders,  of  resolute,  patient  endeavour  not  only  to 
improve  the  position  of  women  in  Higher  Schools  for  Girls,  but 
to  ensure  their  fitness  for  a  higher  position  by  wider  and  deeper 
culture.  No  rash  innovations  m re  sought,  hut  year  after  yeas 
(steady  progress  was  made,  each  step  in  the  upward  direction 
beij  i  d  and  justified  by  the  one  preceding  it. 

first  visible  ted  in  1888.     En  the  year  1887 

a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education 
hy  the  '  All^euieinen  Dcutschen  Frauenverein '  praying'  that  a 
lazgei -share  in  the  teaching  in  the  f  Higher  Schools 

for  Girls  should  be  assigned  to  women,  and  that  the  State  should 
found  colleges  for  the  higher  education  of  women  teachers,  which 
should  fit  thein  to  occupy  the  positions  they  desired  Although 
this  petition  was  not  granted  by  the  Government,  it  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  in  the  October  of 
the  following  year  of  a  course  of  special  lectures  for  women 
teachers  at  the  Viktoria  Lyceum,  in  Benin,  of  which  Frl.  von  Gotta 
is  principal. 

At  first  only  two  subjects — History  and  German — were  under- 
taken, but  later  on  English  and  French  were  added.  Tli 
covered  three  years,  and  at  the  end  an  examination  was  held, 
on  the  result  <»f  which  diplomas  were  granted  to  the  stud 
The  work  was  on  the  same  level  as  that  dour  in  the  University, 
and  only  needed  official  recognition  by  the  State,  with  the  title 
of  ubt  mehn rm,  or  something  equivalent,  to  plao^  it  in  exactly 
the  same  category  ss  that  done  by  men, 

A  few  yean  later,  in  1898,  a  similar  ooune  of  led 
initiated  at  Qtittingen,  under  the  leadership  of  Frl  Vorwerk,     A 

very   modest   beginning   was  made,     The  COUXSe   at    first  v,; 

*nd   over  only  one  year,  and  the  lectures    were  given  in  a 
private  house  by  University  professors,*    The  final  examination 
at  Gottingen  was  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Viktoria  Lyceum. 
But  wiili  18D4  came  s  new  order  of  things, and  far  tie  first 
time  s  clearly  defined  goal  was  placed  within  the  of  women 

teachera  The  long  desired  higher  examination  was  instituted 
by  the  Government,  the  pausing  of  which  would  giant  them  the 
privileges  which  had  been  Bought  so  many  jn 

TK«    Regulations  for  the  examination  arc  somewhat  illd 

place  it  out  d  the  reach  of  women  of  only  moderate  ability. 
The  candidates  must  have  passed  their  Lehrvrinnenpriifuiig,  and 
must  have  had  five  years1  axpen  hing,  under  specified 

tditiona  The  course  of  study  for  the  examination  extendi 
over  I  wo  yearn    There  aro  two  groups  of  subjects! : — 

A  Religion*  German,  French,  English. 

B  \\\  ography,  Mathematics, Science 

Two  subjects  are  compulsory:  One  must  belong  to  Group  A; 
the  other  may  be  chosen  from  either  group, 

♦  I  .mi  indebted  to  Frl.  BtQgaroaq,  Obtrhhrcrin,  Sophienstift,  Weimar, 
for  mi  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  lectures  at 
fctingen< 

t   Since  thin  was  writ  r  lobulations  has  Wvw  issued,  for 

ttu  account  of  which  sss  Appendix  V. 
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At  the  end  of  the  course  a  State  examination  is  held,  and 
successful  candidate  qualified   for    appointment   as  Ober- 

irh,  in  public  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  in  Pru« 

The  arrangements  already  made  for  Lectures  a1  the  Viktoria 
Lyceum  and  at  Gottingen  were  altered  to  suit  the  new  Regula- 
tions, Tho  promoters  of  these  lectures  gladly  welcomed  the 
:  much  of  what  they  had  desired  far  years  was  in  a  fair 

WJ. 

a  result  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  women  teachers, 
University  lectures  for  them  were  soon  instituted  at  Konigshcrg, 
Marburg,  Mttnster,  and,  in  this  year,  a!  Bonn.  At  tirst  the 
final  Btate  Examination  was  held  at  Berlin  only,  but  this 
privilege  has  now  been  extended  to  the  other  Cniversitiea  A 
arge  number  of  students  have  already  presented  themselves  for 
final  examinations,  with  remarkably  satisfactory  resulta 
Qreat  difficulties  stand  in  tho  way  of  teachers  who  desire 

study  for  this   examination.      As  already  mentioned,  candid 

must  have  had  £ve  years'  experience  in  teaching,    This  woii 
then  to  bo  given  up,  and  their  whole  time  It  I  to 

study.  Moreover,  the  work  is  University  work,  for  which  the 
Seminar  and  years  of  teaching  are  Dot  the  best  preparation 
The  students  are,  at  least,  twenty-rive  years  of  age,  most  of  them 
older  Again,  few  of  them  have  much  money  to  spare;  it  is 
I  ni  haps  difficult  for  them  to  sacrifice  two  or  more  years'  income, 
Several  <>f  the  public  schools  have  shown  themselves  extremely 
generous,  for  they  not  only  provide  a  substitute  for  a  valued 
teacher  during  her  absence,  but  tiny  nay  her  a  portion  of  her 
salary  to  help  to  meet  her  expenses.  1  urther,  sumo  help  is  given 
by  Government  scants,  or  by  private  people,  or  by  such  Associa- 
tions as  'he  '*  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Frauenverein,"  which  p 

ml  thousand  marks  a  year  to  help  women  stnd*  nts.*  Still  "it 
will  he  clearly  seen  thai  no  small  amount  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination musl  be  Deeded  bo  give  up  a  post*  and  to  enter  upon  a 
com  ere  and  unaccustomed  study  when  the  fi] 

of  youth  is  p 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  imaginable  a  candidate 
is  at  least  I  even  years  old  before  she1  can  enter  for  her 

mination.  Very  few  are  so  young,  The  goal,  once  achieved, 
ia,  however,  well  worth  the  trouble,  and  means  an  honourable 
position  assured  for  life.  In  theory  the  highest  prizes  kfl 
the     teaching     profession     are     open      to     WOmeo     who 

ed  this  examination  In  many  schools  the  successful  candi* 
dales  are  eagerly  BOUghj  for,  and   desirable   posts   in   tho  Higher 

Schc  plsced  within  their  reach     They   teach   in  the 

senior  classes  in  the  school  the  subjects  fa  which  they  li 

ialised.     Some   of  the  best  lessons  I  heard  in  Hist- 
German  (long  considered  the  special  province  of  the  tehn 

so  given  by  OberUhiw  When  they  have  passed  the 

SrhidroVHtehcrin  fU  n  examination,  these  teachers  ben  Me 

for  appointment  as  heads  of  schools,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

*  See  Apiwndu  II.  for  the  latest  if  UpOfl  thi 

and  also  Appendix  V. 
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near  future  may  see  widely   realised  in  practice   whai  is  now 
uble  in  theory.* 
ThoViktoria  Lyceum  in  Berlin,asthe  tirsi  Js still  the  most  impor- 
tant institution  for  preparing  candidates  for  the  Wiimiiachftjtl 
Ppiifang  for  tea  Tnero  are  six  courses  of  study,  <- 

under  the  charge  of  a  specialist: — Religion«uix  hours;  Mi 
six  hours ;  German,  m\  hours;  French,  six  hours;  English 
hours;  Mathematics,  sbs  hours*  week 

So  far  as  I  have  bad  opportunity  of  judging,  the  work  doi 
the  Viktoria  Lyceum   is   more  in  accordance   with  thai 
University  Seminar  for  men  than  it   is  in  other  pla*  pilar 

Uebungen  of  the  class  and  professor,  so  &j  ble,  and 

lectures  alternately  by  pi  and  students  (the  latter  based 

on  home  study  and  written  work)  are  distinguishing  features. 
Some  of  the  students  supplement  their  work  at  the  Lyceum  by 
attendance  at  lectures  at  the  University,  if  necessary  or  desirable 
Th*.-  Modem  Language  lectures  are  riven  in  the  foreign langua 
as  a  ma tter  of  course.  I  lmd  tin.'  measure  of  hearing  extremely 
rood  work  in  French  Metres  and  I'V  as  well  as  a  German 

literature    tectuie  of  the  usual   excellence   which  one  ain 
expects  in   work   of  this  kind    in  Germany.    The  claa 
held  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  attended   by  some   very  able 
students. 

The  lectures  at  Bonn  University  commenced  only  last  spring. 
Many  <f  them  ace  given  Bmp  women  alone  (especially  in  th 
subjects  which  are  new  to  women  students),  but  several  of 
irnary  University  lectures  are  (by  perm  »f  the  Profesei 

open  to  women  also 
Tin-  subjects  undertaken  at  Bonn  aw  as  follows: 

Hours  week!] 
Religion  ( Evangelical)         ■  -        i'» 

(Roman  Catholic  -  4  to  8 

German      »  fj 

English       •  7  to  10 

History  *  a  in 

French  -        -        -        -        -        *        B  to  11 

Philosophy-  -  2 

Psychofog]  -  8 

udents  who  attend  these  lectuaes,  especially  those  who  take 
Religion,   History,   and    French,  are   expected    i<<   possess   w 
knowledge  of  Latin,    Scene  acquaintance  with  Greek  grammar 
is  desirable   for  those  who  attend  let-tuns  in   Religion.     The 
students  of  German  literature  are  d  to  possess  a  good 

■  hrst  hand  'acquaintance  with  modern  German  Literature 
read  I  lomerana  the*  treek  tragedians  in  translatioi  familial1 

with  Sh&keepeareta  works  and  t«>  Lave  as  much  acquaintance 

osfliUe  with  the  principal  works  of  Cone 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Richardson,  Holding,  and  Sterna 

Thecoui  ends  ova  at  least  two  yearn,  and  u 

additional  &  tdded  hereatt 


*  There  are  Bn   malier   PubUe   Righe)  the 
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Bv  the    courtesy     of    Prof.     Litzrnann,     Prof,    Franc  k,   Prof. 
Gotneiin,  Prof,  von  Bezold>and  Prof  Trail  Unarm,  I  was  permitted 
attend  some  of  their  Lectures,  both  University  and  those  Got 
women  students  only ,  and  was  thus  able  to  form 

lirli  is  being  done  by  the  candidates  for  the  Hi.:! 
mmations  for  Teachers  al    Bonn  University.     I   was  much 
tok  by  its  thoroughness  and  excellence,4 
Another  opportunity  for  gaining  wider  culture  is  afforded  to 
wmiKn  teachers  by  the  Ferienkurec  (extension  lectures)  wl 
1 1*1*1  every  Hummer  in  connection   with  several  Germ 
Universities;  out  as  these  are  well  known  and  have  frequently 
hrni  described,  I  omit  further  mention  of  tin 
For  the  siiiin  reason,  I  have  avoided  giving  any  account  of  the 
ciaJ  qualifications  ichors  in  Higher  School* 

(livls     Full  details  upon  this  subject  are  i  asj  reach  <d 

every  English  reader  who  is  interested  in  it,  and  the  expi 
adenusch  gebildot,"  '  Oberlehrer/'  "P  Reailehn 

the  like 


and 


ESoirlish  ears 


iow  convey  a  distinct   signification  to  educated 


[X;— SUMMAKV     \N1»    t  loNCLUHfOM 

The  preceding  aa  attempt,  unavoidably  incomplete 

and  brief,  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  character- 
istics of  tho  system  of  State-regulated  secondary  education  for 
yrirls  in  Germany,     Prussia,  as  fie-  leading  State,  has,  ns  a  ri 
t>een   taken  as  representative,  and  only  the  more  remarkable 
deviations  from  the  system  prevailing  tlirre  have  been  touched 

upon 

The  h'juktr  and  continuous  development  of  the  well-ordered 

Higher  Scl I    <>f  tin  present  day  out  of  what  was  merely  an 

elementary  school  forty  years  ago  lla^  been  indicated.    With  the 

iinpruvenn-ui     <i  the  schools,  it  has  I  ,  that  the  position  of 

the  women  teaching  in  them  has  also  unproved-  The  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  detailed  criticism,  least  of  all  from  a  foreigner,  of 
a  gr<  ale  for  public  secondary  education  which  is  still,  s.> 

peak,  on  trial,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  development 
For  this  rarj  reason  it  is  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  studoj 
of  education,  in  thai  it  aitords  them  an  opportunity  for  observing 
the  working  of  a  system  of  comparatively  reoent  origin  before  it 
has  had  time  to  assume  its  final  shape,  while  if  is  still  *  ini 
Werden" — a  difficult  problem  in  pro  jolutiou, 

Tin*  masa  of  varied  and  conflicting  opinion  upon  thr  subject  of 
id  higher  education  for  rirla  in  Germanj  falls, on  the 

tie,  into  two  main  divisions-  -a,  of  those  who  that  in 

the  Higher  School  and  Seminar  tho  best  and  safest  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found;  and,  fe,  of  those  who,  while  they 

<£iiise  the  merits  of  these  iustitut'  i  desire  that  women 

*  1   take  tki>  opportunity  of  thanking  FrI   J.  Gtottftohalk.   Honorar> 
e>   ill     Loral    Examination    Committee,    fd  kind    I ■  o  1 1 >  .owl 
information  given. 
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may  have  the  opportunity  of  the  more  liberal  education  afforded 
by  thn  'Gymnasium'  and  the  University.  In  other  words, 
uno  side  -  that  a  girl's  education  should  differ  essentially 

from  a  boy's,  the  other  that,  it   might   posftibly  be   the  sn 

xtremes  there  arc  many  varying  shades  cf 
opinion,  but  the  general  sua  of  opinion  serins  to  be  that 

the  'Gymnasium '  and  the  University  fcre  only  for  the  select  few, 
for  those  exceptionally  gifted  and  ambitious  girls  who  have  a 
definite  object  in  view,  suds  as  entering  one  of  the  learned  pro* 
fessiom  Only  those  whose  vocation  for  higher  studies  is 
unmistakable  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  them.  It  is 
instructive   to  conscientious  convictions  about 

higher  education  for  girls  with  the  tolerant  (or,  shall  we  say, 
indifferent  o  attitude  of  opinion  in  England,  where  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  general  interest  or  importance  if  a  certain  public 
school  <1  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  University  or  not 

Where  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the  two  systems  of 
ndarv  education  for  girls  are  based  differ  SO  widely  as  do  the 
German  and  the  English*  it  is  no  easy  task  to  institute  a  com* 
pftrison  between  them.  The  German  dream  iaof  the  attainment 
of  uniformity  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  in  England,  as  we 
know,  it  is  otherwise,    German  students  of  education  who  k 

visited  boys' scl Is  in  England  are  always  much  impressed  by 

their  variety  of  type,  of  organisation,  df  aim.  and  methods — in  * 
word,  by  their  extreme  dissimilarity.     Each  school  has  its  own 
traditions,  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  earth  stands  al 
Rut  to  describe  the  'inimh>  |  '  of  secondary  schools 

girls  in  England,  and  their  relative  degrees  of  merit,  ranging  from 
tin*  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  educational  ladder,  a  German  could 
find  no  words  in  his  copious  vocabulary 

That  tin?  German  school  cannot  fidlosfotfJ  a  certain  standard  of 
efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  its  State-regulated  curriculum  and 
organisation,  as  well  as  by  the  svstrm  of  official  inspection. 
h  parent  knows  exactly  what  education  his  child  will  receive 
in  tho  school  of  his  choice.  In  England,  where  there  is  n<>  such 
reengnisrd  public  guarantee  of  merit,  the  success  and  reputation 
of  i  »l  depend  to  a  much  greater  extent  upon  toe  Prin- 

cipal, on  whose  shmilders  a  vast  burden  of  responsibility  re 
Again,  in   England,  education  for  girls  affords  a  wide  field   for 
i  speriinent  and  individual  ei  ,  the  results  of  which  may 

be  wholly  excellent  or  extremely  mi  mid  not 

happen  under  the  more  <  losely -organised  German  rule,  where 
<  except  vrithin  a  comparatively  narrow  range,  cr  at  great  pecuniary 
risk)  experiments  in  education  are  not  readily  tolerated.  This 
has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages.  As  we  shall 
notice  later  on,  the  State  control  which  sees  that  each  school 
maintains  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  exercises  limit; 
other  directions,  and  the  English  school,  with  its  more 
organisation  and  more  varied  aims,  may.  if  under  // 

wise  and  cult  *r  livings,  and 

realise  a  more  lofty  ideal  than  is  possible  under  present  condi- 
tions in  Germany. 

*  In  10  far  as  England  can  be  Mid  to  have  a  'systStD    at  all. 


compared  with  those  in  England 
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As     is    generally     known,     the      boarding-school     plays     a 
much    more     Important    part     in    secondary    education    in 
England  than  in  Germany.    This   is  especially  true  of  girls1 
schools,    The  vast   majority  of  German  girls  attend  the  lorn] 
day-school;  very  few,  unless  the  circumstances  are  exceptional, 
are  sent  away   from  horn*1  to  fl    hoarding  school  --certainly  I 
until  after  tiny  have  passed  through  the  Higher  School**     Fl 
is  nothing  whatever  to  correspond  to  the  best    type  of   English 
boarding-school,    which    aims    at   doing    for  girls    what   for 
generations  has  hern  done  for  boys,    There  is  no  demand  for 
such   institutions  in    Germany;   their  value  would  neither  ho 
understood  nor  appreciated     At  best  they  would  be  regarded  as 
an  example  of  the  expensive  luxuries  in  which,  it  is  supposed, 
English  people  delight  to  indulge.     Further,  there  are  no  El 
dent  Colleges  for  Women  attacEed  boa  University,  and  apt] 
which  takes  their  place, 

The  only  type  of  school,  common  to  both  countries,  which  will 
admit  of  fair  comparison  is  »h>  day-achooL  The  nearest  parallel 
to  tin  German  Higher  School  will  be  found  among  uio  best 
English  public  Hi^h  Schools  for  Girls,  I  Bay  "the  hest" 
advisedly,  for  though  the  German  school  may  lark  much  that  is 
deemed  essentia]  In  England,  it  has,  nevertheless,  in  its  own 
class,  within  its  own  limitations,  reached  a  degree  of  excellence 
which  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere 

State-regulated  education  does  not  necessarily  ensure  the  Wst 

and  higfaesl    culture   fo  -dividual,  but  it  does  certainly 

ire  ;i  higher  awnujt'ot  intellectual  attainment  for  the  majority 

than  where  on  such  compulsion  is  exercised    For  instance,  there 

;  about  58,000  girls  who  were  in  at:  at   VJC* 

fully-equipped  public  Higher  SI  (lcmmny .+      Now,  if  we 

include  those scnools  which  also  provide  secondary  education* and 

also  come  under  the  designation    Higher/' as  they  hav<  ally 

the  same  curriculum  as  the  "ftflly  equipped*"  but  have  hitherto 

not  been  mentioned  as  they  have  fewer  classes,  this  brings  the 

number  up  to  868  schools,  with  a  total  of  over  81,000  pupils.  J  No 

accurate  return  of  private  day-schools  can    be  given,  but  it  is 

mated  that  they  are  attended  by  a  still  larger  imiuher  of 

girls.     It   will    I"'    recollected,  farther,  that  a    prii  ihool 

cannot  call  itself  **  Higher n  unleee  it  conforms  to  the  standard 

required    It  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  a  larger  proportion  of 

ufirls  are  receiving  secondary    education  of  a  ceiiavn  dearly- 

chav'octer   in    (  than    in    England.      Acctu 

s  on  thr  subject  of  girls'  education  in  evory  country  are 

elusive  and  difficult  to  obtain,  but  by  including  all  the  groups 


already  mentioned,  the  small  private  boarding  school,  ui  ■*  !'• 
dioonat/'  abounds  is  eeTtaii 

of  i  ruling  these  are  Foi  ma  in  order  to 

learn  tfo  matter  <>f  fact, 

included  in  the  fytf  m  of  neeondi  fcion  in  Germany  at  all, 

t  Baa  §  IV.  ab 

I  /Calender  fur  ttu  hohtrt 

N<t  /,/„  nechulweH  »,    Ed.  Diroktor  1  h   Schrdter.    1 1 
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of  schools  in  the  published  Return,  which  could  possibly  be 
called  public  and  secondare,  it  would  appear  that  in  1897  \) 
wereabout  33,953  giflfl  under  instruction  in  42s7  English  schools. 
That  all  these  schools  provide  really  ueomdary  education  is 
extremely  doubtful;  certainly  only  a  small  number  of  them 
would  come  under  the  same  category  as  the  German  Public 
Higher  SchooL* 

I  hie  of  (!p  evils  from  which  the  German  school  is  entirely  6 
is  that  of  praiaring  for  examinations,  either  public 
inspection  takes   their   place  with   infinitely   more 
results.     Again,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  in  any  ueas 

enterprif  1   to  nay  interest  on    the  capital  expend 

The  fees  are  low,  and  within  the  reach  of  nil  who  desire  secondary 

education  for  their  children.    Not  that  the  school   is  in 

a  charitable  foundation.     The  Germans  arc  willing 
higher  taxes  in  order  that  their  whole  system  of  education  may 
be  regulated  and  controlled  for  the  common    good    by  highly- 
skilled  experts,  in  whose  powers  they  have  perfect   confiuei 
Granted  a  more  liberal  oonceptioD  of  the  best  education  and 
training  for  girls,   there  seems  no    reason    why  the  BystfiE 
Higher  Schools  should  not  confer  a  wry  great  Benefit  upon 
country  at  large  by  raising  the  average  level  of  culture  for 
women  throughout  all  Germany. 

h  ta  fully  recognised  that  the  absence  d  external  stimulus  of 
any  kind  renders  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  girls1  schools  doubly 
difficult  It  rests  with  him  bo  furnish  an  incentive  to  Btudy,and 
to  pnoourage  intellectual  efforts.  The  question  of  his  personality 
becomes  more  than  ever  one  of  grave  importance,  upon  which 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  school  depends.  The  personal  relati 
with  the  nupiU  in  the  BGhoo]  are  on  a  different  footing  from 
those  in  the  English  BchoolSj  as  we  shall  see  further  OH. 

The  duties  of  the  Dvrdttor  of  a  girls'  school  in  Germany 
in  some  respects  less  complex  and  more  clearly  defined  than 

those  of  a  Head  Mistress  in  ISngland.      II   he  has  less  freedom 
in  [  ion,  he  has  loss  responsibility,  and  less  depends  upon   his  own 

initiative,     New  pupils  enter  the  school  onoe  or,  al 

a  year,  andy  thanks  to  the  system  of  compulsoi 

will  not  have  niueh  trouble  in  assigning  her  place  to  each.     Ii 

well  known   to  every  English   Head  .Mistress  thai  girls  enter 

schools  in  England  at   am  time  of  the  ,  and   in 


See  the  /* 

hoolt  in   E  tm  l*t  %/tiitr,  1 897. published  by  I 

Department      Theae    most    traluabl 

Bchoola  with  t j  -  ►  daj   scholars,  bul   not  the  numbei  ol  school*  reo 
day  scholars  only.     The  German   schools   referred   I 
the  English  include  both  day  and  boarding  It  will  be  e 

that  tin*  won!  upuWic,M  aa  aupli^ 

meaning  in  Germany  aa  in  England.     A  German  would  not 
11  Public  *  moat  of  the  Englifeh  Qirk1  Secondary  School*  which  bear  that 
name.    For  instant ■« .  i  Uompany  which  is  well  known  in  Ehnrlai 
aoiilc  provision  of  Secondary  Education  for  Girl 

German  educational  autl  if tT  blow  nm  Geld 

%m  verdienen," 
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every  stajje  of  ignorance.  There  would  be  no  place  for  such  girls 
in  the  rigid  organisation  of  the  Gentian  school  But  it  would  be 
hard  if  they  had  to  suffer  for  the  negligence  of  their  parent! 
the  English  school  receives  them,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  what. 
a  magical  change  is  effected !  The  more  elastic  organisation  and 
liberal  methods  of  the  English  school  ran  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  girl  without  an  appeal  to  Parliament  for 
permission  to  do  so,     I  of  teaching,  the  fb 

riculum,  the  dearly-dutmed  organisation,  and  the  ahsenee  of 
examinations  render  tie  drawing  up  ofs  time  table  for  a  German 
school  of  800  girls  an  easier  task  than  it  would  be  for  one-fourth 

that  number  in  England,  The  energy  of  the  German 
Direktor  is  not  dissipated  upon  all  softs  of  extraneous 
duties;    he  is  at  liberty  to  his  whole  attention  to  the 

serious  business  of  the  school,  bo  lee  that  his  staff  work  harmo- 
niously, and  that  the  teaching  in  every  department  is  the  : 
attainable.     H«  is  satisfied  that  the  organisation  of  his  school  is 

food  as  it  can  be,and  In  any  case  n  is  not  directly  in  his 
power  to  alter  it     He  lias,  of  cot]  reat  deal  of  official  i 

in  drawing  up  reports  and  Bending  in  returns  of  the  school  to  the 

eming  authority,  but  the  question  of  finance  does  no(  <ome 
within  his  scope,  nor  is  he  troubled  by  any  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  school     pays'    or   not.     As  the  Direldor  of  the  school    is 

let)  more  for  his  fame  as  8  teacher  than  as  an  organiser,  and 

towers  of  a  special!}  high  order   are  needed  for  dealing  with 

?irts,  it  follows  that  some  of  the  best  authorities  on   |  v  in 

many  are  found  at  the  head  of  girls1  schools, 
But  while  every  one  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  great  merits 
he  I  iennai]  system,  we  miss  in  the  schools  much  of  what  i 
original  and  distinctive  in  the  English.      The  varied   curriculum 
be  Knglfeh  school,  wh  pospotpes  adven- 

es so  obvious  that  it  h  1  time  I  them    When 

reflect  upon  of  education  for  girls  in  England, 

.is  ;i   whole   we  acknowledge  thai  h  is  chaotic,  heterogeneous, 
disorganised— anything  you  like  n>  call  it.    But  let  ns  take  the 
of  the  s  no1   we  shall  find  s  nobler 

conception  *»t  woman's  place  in  the  civilised  world,  more  exalted 

ideals  of  the    training  of    the    mind    and    the    development    oi 

character  than  an  probably  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.4 

On  ionally  hears  a  certain  class  of  schoolmisl  rose  speak  in 

a  somewhat  slighting  private  school/ almost    <s  if  it 

was  a  term  of  reproach,    It  is  quite  true  that  for  wai 
control  j  no  guarantee  or  a  fixed  standard  v  in 

any  privi  ool  in  England,  and  thai  for  lark  of  this  manj 

I   fulfil  their  real  functions,  nor,  indeed,  deserve  the 
name  ofs  school. 

But  the  great  debl   which  girls  education  in  Bngland  owes  to 


*  Schoucnhaiu  i  >  opinion   that  "D  hniaekte   Weil 

derabenul;in<list'lirTi  V  die  hochate  Blote  chrut1ich-germanbcb«r 

n  n  n'mt    "  is  however,  no1  shared  by  everyone  in  < 
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Lao  private  school  must  not  be  forgotten.  Practically  all  that 
we  value  and  admire  most  in  the  modern  education  of  girls  is 
due  to  the  energy  and  initiative  of  famous  women,  who,  without 
aid  from  the  State  or  from  any  public  fund,  themselves  founded 
schools,  planned  tin  ir  organisation  devised  their  curriculum,  and 
by  their  own  efforts  at  once  placed  education  for  women  on  a 
higher  level  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  Many  of  the  girls1 
looIs  of  which  England  is,  with  good  reason,  proud,  ware  in 
the  first  instance  private  schools  and  the  work  of  individual 
women.  These  women  have  been  able  to  infect  others  with  their 
own  enthusiasm,  they  have  to  a  large  extent  educated  public 

opinion,  and  oneo  the  initial  Stage  of  the  school  was  passed,  thej 
hav  d  support  and  recognition.     But  all  that  is  best  and 

most    characteristic    in    the    school    is    theirs.       Their 
personality  is  reflected  in  it.     There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  their 
sphere  of  influence, 

Even  in  the  public  school  the  Head  U  in  England  reigns 

supreme  as  sne  does  in  no  other  country    in   Europ 
governing    body  ox  council  dreams   of    interfering   with  her 
authority  as  long  as  she  shows  herself  competent  to  exercise  it. 
[fshe  has  more  personal  responsibility,  and  probably  more  worry 
than  would  be  the  eaee  under  State  control,  she  has,  as  a  oom- 

Eensationf  mors  power;  is  more  free  to  act  as  she  thinks 
est;  can  modify  or  alter  the  organisation  of  her  school;  can 
introduce  such  books  Of  subjects  as  may  seem  advisable,  can 
re-arrange  her  staff;  can  influence  the  career  of  every  pupil  under 
her  charge;  is,  in  fad,  a  free  agent — not  a  public  official 

State  control  would  not  permit    il  development  of  a 

school  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  certain  section,    The  natural  growth 
and  vari  ucfa  schools  as  the  English  would  bo  hampeoil 

at  every  step  by  official  regulations)  which,  while,  it  is  true, 

enforcing  a'inininum"  of  excellence,  would  certainly  interfere  it 

the  prescribed  "maximum"  were  exceeded 

This  seems  to  me  the  inherent  weakness  in  a  system  of  State 
control  as  applied  to  girls' education,  and  while  we  admire  the 
many  and  groat  perfections  of  the  German  schools,  we  regret  that 
tb<  nirr  of  weakness,  end  that  they  are 

more  adaptable  to  the  special  educational  needs  <>f  each  in- 
dividual pupi I,  or  section  of  the  community,  instead  of  having 

a  common  uniform  and  invariable  standard 

Many  Gorman  women  who  have  realised  what  great  things  are 
being  done  for  girls'  education  in  England  by  womei  also 

striven  to  obtain  what  was  best  for  their  girls.    Their  efforts  fa 
been  only  partially  successful,  for  though  they  ha i  iplished 

wonders,  and  ha.  1  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  their 

fellow  women,  they  have  nol  enjoyed  the  Bame  perfect  freedom 
from   restrain!    which    has  enabled  Englishwomen,  to  a   large 

or,  to  work  «>ut  their  own  ideas,  and  to  put  their  own  care- 
fuHy  thought  out  theories  into  practice.    Only  those  who  hi 

d  serious  attention  to  the  subject  can  realise  how  delicate, 
[ton  complex,  how  difficult  the  question  of  girls  eduoatioi 
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and  what  sympathy,  what  tari,  :md  what  insight  into  human 
nature  is  required  in  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed, 

Tliis  leads  to  another  important  consideration.     In  England 
i In-  education  of  girls  is  regarded  as  a  u  business,    Not 

only  is  by  far  the  greater  part  of  teaching  in  girls1  seconds 
schools  in  the  hands  nf  women,  hut  with  women  chiefly  refits 
the    control    and    management    of  public   schools   for   girls, 

w  "in'  j highly  esteemed  members  of  Counoils  and  goi 

bodies  of  schools  and  colleges  for  girls;  they  are  upon  equal 
tenna  with  men  ;  their  opinion  carries  the  same  weight  It  would 
hardly  occur  w>  any  educated  person  in  England  that  it  could  he 
otherwise.  But  it  is  not  bo  in  Germany.  Not  only  do  women, 
whole,  occupy  R  much  less  important  position  than  men 
in  the  schools  themselves,  but,  so  r'ar  as  I  am  aware  (and  1  hi 
made  inquiries  upon  the  subject),  there  are  no  women  iiieinl 
of  an)   of  the  governing  bodies  (Provinsrial-Schulko  and 

the  rest)  under  whose  authority  the  schools  are  placed!  nor 
have  they  any  voirr  in  the  public  control  of  the  schools.  It  is 
true  that  representative  women  would  probably  be  consulted  by 
the  authorities  it  any  vital  change  in  the  constitution  <>t  the 
schools  were  intended,  bul  rather  in  the  capacity  <>( 
witnesses  than  of  judges.  To  English  ideas  it  would  se 
desirable  that  in  a  system  of  State  r  education  for  girls, 

i  large  share  of  tin*  power  and  control  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  competent  women,  before  a  final  and  satisfactory 
solution  ofao  complex  and  difficult  ;«  problem  could  be  hoped  : 

To  make  general  statements  comparing  the  institutions  oi 

country  with  those  of  another  is,  however  upation 

\  t'w  tempting,  but  very  difficult.   After  this  digression  it  will  be 

well  to  return  to  some  consideration  of  the  Softools  themselves 

before  bringing  this  piper  to  a  dose, 

Two  mighty  factors  in  the  development  of  character,  which 
•  in  every  English  school  worthy  of  the  name,  are  found  only 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany:  these  are"  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher,and  the  physical  and  moral  training  gained 
in  a  well-ordered  games-club.  The  personal  relations  between 
her  and  pupil  are  in  Germany  widely  different  from  those 
whieh  are  cn«'nurag€*d  in  England.   Asa  rule  J  here  is  liti  le  or  no  in- 

tercoutse  between  tliem  <>nt  of  school,  there  is  no  common  ground 

upon  which  all  meet,  no  occupation  or  amusement  in  which  both 
take  part  as  equals.  The  teacher  remains  the  teacher  always, 
usually  very  kind  and  oonsidi  |  lecially  to  the  members  of  hi* 

or  her  own  class,  but  there  is  no  true  comradeship  or  friendly 

tality  outside  school,  such  as  gives  the  English  teacher  so  much 
influence  over  her  pupils.  That  the  same  person  can  play  two 
different  parts — in  office,  the  teacher,  the  superior,  the  firm 
disciplinarian;  out  of  office.  Hie  friend,  the  equal  the  good 
companion^— seems  hardly  to  be  thought  compatible  in  Germany, 
The  inestimable  advantag  ompaniohsbip  to  the  yon 

tie    healthy  influence  thai  may  be  exercised,  the  opportunities 

rded  to  the  teacher  for  studying  the  character  ox  her  pupil 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  do  u»»i  seem  to  *iderai  It  is  true 
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that  the  boarding-school  offers  mow  opportunity  for  Fostering 
such  relationships,  but  even  in  the  day+schools  the  difference 
between    Germany  and   England  is  strongly  marked 

unified    games,   in    the  English    sense    of   the    term,   they 
ply  do  not  exist   in  Germany,  and  their  value  as  an  aid  to 
training  character  is  imperfectly  n  I      Much  is  being 

♦lone  in  Germany  to  promote  physical  exercii  {iris,  but  it  is 

solely  from  the  point  of  view  ot  health.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion  goes,  the  German  girl  develops  more  rapidly  than  her 
English  sister :  at  15  she  is  in  appearance]  drees,  and  manner, 
more  womanly  than  the  ordinary  English  girl  of  the  same 

does  not  take  that  keen  interest  in  athletic  pursuits  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  modern  type  of  English  school- 
girl:  she  is  not  so  free  and  unconstrained  in  her  movements: 
she  is  already  becoming  a  more  responsible  human  being.    The 

her,  too,  gives   less  time  io  exercise;  her  energy  i 
to  a   greater  extent   upon  her  teaching.    Though    the  bo 
are    perhaps    not    longer  than  those  of  the    English   sch 
her  work  is  of  s  rue  Gting  nature.    The  Btram  of  gh 

lessons  according   to  German  ideals  is  very  great,  as  has  aln 

been  said,  much  preparation  is  needed,  and  a  longtime  La  spent  in 
corrections.    The  teachers  have  neither  time  nor  ulti- 

pessonal  relations  with  their  pupils;  in  many  casas^as  I 
know  from  my  own  experience,  they  nave  no  inclination  eithi 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  women  teachers  only,  ami  if  there 
is  little  soeial  or  personal  intercourse  between  them  and  their 
pupils,  there  is  still  less  between  the  masters  and  theirs.     In  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  thai   i!   should  be  otherw 
When  speaking  of  m  era  is  girls'  schools  in  Germany, 

it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  merely  'visiting 
masters/  still  common  enough  iii  England,  hut  that  they  form 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  .sehool.  and 

that  even  if  not  numerically  superior,  they  cany  most  weight 
the  principal  posts;-  pied  and  the  principal  suhj< 

taugnt  by  them  Thej  are  'form-masters1  of  die  principal 
classes, and  have  exactly  the  same  jurisdiction  over  their  classes 
as  the  women  have  over  theirs.  The  task  of  administration, 
organisation,  and  teaching  in  a  great  sehool  is  admirably  fulfilled 
by  a  man,  his  rule  is  beneficent,  his  influence  over  the  "staff  and 
pupils  excellent,  but  it  is  impossible  that  his  relation  towards  the 
girls  under  his  ohaige  should  be  quite  the  same  as  that  of  a  good 
Head  Mistress  towards  those  under  her.     J  fa  n   read, 

have  often  been  told,  that  family  life  on  a  large  scale  is  illus- 
trated in  the  girls  school  in  Germany,    The  analogy  does 

seem  to  me  to  hold  g 1.  unless,  indeed,  the  mother  consents  to 

play  a  somewhat  subordinate  pan  in  her  own  bou 

The  high   standard   of  teaching   in    mm  iChOOls  is  mi- 

doubtodly  due  to  the  ability  and  competence  of  some  of  the  u 
o  irarh  in  them,  There  is  no  need  o>  dwell  upon  the  ad  van  ti 
i<.i  s  young  girl  ^i  coming  in  contact   with  a  keen  m 
intelligence,  when  posses  i  skilled  and  successful  teacher 

v,  one  could  de  elude  nun  from  te*< 
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quite  the  contrary.  But  it  is  regrettable  that  sometimes  men  who 
are  not  specially  adapted  for  teaching  in  girls'  schools  are  employed 
in  do  work  which  would  certainly  be  move  suitable  for  women. 
Further!  it  is  my  experience  that  the  extensive  employment  of 
men  in  the  most  important  posts  tends  to  detract  from  the 
esteem  in  which  women  teachers  are  held  by  the  public,  and 
even  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Many  times  young  girls 
have   told   me   that    they  preferred  taught    by   men — 

*  ladies  do  not  know  bo  niuch:  they  cannot  teach  to  well' 
This  was  probably  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  until  quite  recently. 
The  number  of  women  who  have  had  the  same  advantages  as  men 
is  still  comparatively  small,  though  it  is  steadily  increasing.  But 
now  men  have  by  do  means  the  monopoly  of  good  teaching  in 
girls' school,  By  sheer  force  of  rharaetcr  and  intellect,  and  by 
thoroughly  good  work,  women  are  winning  their  way  to  a  position 
of  influence  and  importance,  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
luded  by  drcumstancea  which  they  were  powerless  to  control 

Englishwomen  who  wish  to  enter  uie  teaching  profession  tind 
many  waya  open  to  them:  private  or  public  school  education,  or 
private  teaching ;  either  Training  College  <>r  University,  or  both  ; 
foreign  education;   nothing  a  oar,    Once  appointed  to  4 

post  it  rests  with  tin*  teacher  herself  to  make  or  to  mar  her 
own  reputation    But  in  Germany  tl  ulv  one  road  which 

Leads  o>  (In  teacher's  profession — if.,  through  Higher  School 
and  Seminar  to  the  State  Examination.  A  woman  who  has 
obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  at  s  University  is  not  eligible  to 
become  fl  teacher  in  a  public  school  unless  she  has  also  gone 
through  the  regular  COUTBC  of  preparation,  nor  ean  she  hop*? 
for  any  of  the  prises  of  the  profession  unless  she  bee  also  passed 
the  higher  examinations  which  lead  to  them.  Contrast  this 
state  oi  affairs  with  England,  where  s  distinguished  Univer 

dilate  is  a  most  weloome  candidate  for  an  important  pott  in  s 
school  or  college  for  girls. 

In  comparison  with  England,  there  are  hut  few  openings  for 

educated  women  in  Germany.     There  is  the  teaching  profession 

of  course,  bul  under  certain  limitations;  i  very  small  proportion 

entering  the  higher  professions  (medicine  and  the  la wi  while 

others  (but  again  only  a  small  number)  Joyed  in  literary 

and  journalistic  wort.  Horticulture  as  a  profeasaon  for  women 
is   gaining   in    popularity;    there    is  at  one  admirably  - 

managed  Horticultural  College  for  training  women  gardeners 
lYiedenau,  near  Berlin  (Principal,  Frl  Dr.  Kastnen  which  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  June.     It  i^  doing  excellent  work, 

and  has  proved  most  SUOCOSSfuL 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  cultivated  German  woman  views 
with  envy  and  admiration  the  advai  uted 

Englishwomen,  the  variety  of  scope  and  aim  which  distinguit 
their  work,  the  liberal  education  open  to  all  who  desire  it    the 
comparative   freedom    and   independence    of  their  lives,  thru 
importance  ;<ml  influence  as  intelligent  and  reasonable  members 

l.he  community,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  affairs,  and, 
last  but  riot  least'  tin-  tolerant  attitude  of  public  opinion  towardi 
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then   actions.     Let  an  ambitious,  dissatisfied,  restless  Engl 
wun  nil  some  time  in  Germany  studying  tlu*  woman's 

question  if  she  would  learn  to  be  contented  With  her  own  lift.     A 

Uerman  lady,  a  delegate  at    the   Women  Id   in 

Lon<  July,  told  me  that  nothing  surprised  and  impressed 

bet  so  much  us  the  active  share  taken  in  the  business  <>t  the 
Congress  l«v  ladies  of  high  social  position  in  England.  Thai 
ladies  oi  high  rank  should  be  interested  in,  and  sympathise  with, 
all  questions  dealing  with  women's  education  and  cmploym 
loomed  i«<  her  amazing.  Thr  snmu  class  in  Germany  still  stand 
practically  aloof,  and  know  tittle  ol  what  concerns  the  position  of 

women  benwith  llietil  in  rank.    When  a  (lemitin  An  hduchoss  w.i^ 

iold  of  the  nan  taken  bj  English  women  of  iitl<  in  the  Congi 
she  could   hardly  express  her  astonishment  and    incredul 
English    people   are   so   accustomed    to    it    that    they   take    if 
as  a  matter  of  course  that    Duchesses  and  Countesses  she 
lend    their    houses     Got    educational    purposes,    and    should 
take  iivr   share   in    all    aocia]  and   philanthropic   work 

What   is  viewed  with  perfect   equanimity  in   England   wrmld 

iiishinoni  in  Germany.  This  is  only  mentioned 
.in  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  popular  opinion  toward* 
women's  work  in  England  .«-  compared  with  Germany,  tn 
England  ii  is  regarded  as  s  question  of  almost  national  im- 
portance,  with  which  all  classes  <>f  society  are  concerned,  and  is 
'  to  all. 

The  German  system  of  secondary  oducatic  girls  may 

be  said  tn  be  adapted  to  the  less  complex  social  conditions  of  tho 
country  where  women  are  not   expected  to  play  so  obvious  p 
part  in  Influencing  the  current  of  public  life  and  polities, as  tl 
do  to  a  comparatively  targi  extent  in  England     In  Gci 
woman's  place  is  emphatically  in  her  own  borne,    Her  attention 
sntrated  upon  her  own  family  life,  the  duties  of  which  ^)m- 
fulfils  to  perfection.     Intelligent  and  well  read  as  she  often 
the  f  her  info  i  somewhat  narrower  than  that  of  the 

Uv  cultivated  Englishwoman,    That  a  rich  and  clevci  woman, 

from  home  ties»  should  take  an  share  in  the  public 

busn  her  country,  should,  for  example,  !*■  member  ol  ^ 

llu/inl  of  Guardians,  should  canvass   for  votes,  or  should   ho 

arded  as  an  authority  where  the  education  of  other  women 

concerned,  causes  surprise  to  the  average  German  woman 
Generally  speaking,  she  takes  a   smaller  part  in,  and 
interested  in  the  politics  and  public  affairs  of  her  own,  and  <»t 
other  countries,  than  the  average  Englishwoman.    Th< 
however,  many    iim  many    German    women 

inguiahed  ability    authorities  on  education,  art,  social  on 
t  ions— man  \  able  capacil y  for accu rat  e 

ship,  fid!  it  as  that  shown  hv  an  j   I  oman.    But  the 

best   type  ot  intellectual  and  cultivated   Englishwoman  is  not 
tieoe88arily  the  product  ofs  High  School  and  University  training 

■  ii  up  amid  cultivated  surroundings,  in  an  atn 
pher*  congenial  to  intellectual  life;  sin-  }Ja^  had  the 

libera]  education   •  •!  the  truest  kind     school  ana  un 
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may  have  aided,  but  they  alone  would  be  powerless  to  achieve 
such  a  result.  The  German  attaches  such  importance  to  mental 
discipline  and  training  that  it  would  appear  as  if  he  believed 
that,  riven  certain  favourable  conditions,  a  certain  result  is  sure 
to  follow.  Yet  something  more  than  a  school  and  college 
training  (cxcellont  as  far  as  they  go)  is  required  in  order  to 
produce  the  cultivated,  reasonable,  and  wholly  delightful  type  of 
woman.  Higher  School, '  Madchengymnasium/  and  the  rest  may, 
indeed,  help  towards  the  desired  result.  But  a  critical  period 
comes  when  the  schooldays  are  over.  A  great  responsibility 
rests  ti|)on  those  under  whose  influence  a  girl  comes  at  this  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  her  life.  To  encourage  her  to  read 
independently,  and  to  think  out  questions  for  herself,  to  appeal 
to  her  good  sense  and  power  of  judgment,  to  train  her  in  self- 
reliance  and  self-control,  to  give  her  scone  for  her  energy,  a 
definite  object  in  life,  will  procure  for  ner  new  sources  of 
happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  make  her  a  more 
interesting  human  being.  The  care  of  tne  State  is  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  it  cannot  take  the  individual  into 
account.  It  rests  with  those  who  carry  out  its  regulations 
and  whose  advice  is  sought  in  reforms  and  changes,  to  put 
a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  term  '  education '  for  girls,  to 
recognise  what  a  noble  work  is  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  with 
them  it  largely  rests  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  intellectual  culture 
among  women,  not  only  in  Germany,  but,  by  their  example, 
throughout  the  human  race. 

Mary  Alice  Lystkk. 

Jnnuarv,   1!MM). 


{For  the  Xcir  Itojulotions,  July  1900.  w  Appendix  V.) 
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M'PENDIX    I 

M  Freouenl  petitions  h  I  to  the  Government  asking  that 

.\U  the  Signer  Schools  for  Girls  which  conform  lo  the  *  Uaibeetimmnngen 
of   1694  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  *  Provincial - 
iilkoUegium.1    To  such  a  wholesale  disposal  there  are  objections  which 
could  only  Do  removed  by  legal  enactmonta,    Therefore  further  action  in 
this  direction  niuftt  be  post|ionetl  for  the  present    In  future,  only  those 
public  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  which  have  a  fully  equipped  'Seminar* 
connected  with  them  will  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  'Provincial 
LlkoUegtum,'    For  to  divide  the  control,  by  assigning  the  school  to  the 
'  Ltegierung1  and  the  'Seminar1  to  the  lf^vinj^-SchulkoUegiiiiii<  ia  >"> 
unsuitable  arrangement  and  it  must  he  altered  where  it  at  present  cxi 
Where  public   ffigber  Schools  wbici  with   the    definition  ol 

tfelbeBtimmungen,'  i^sh,  ;ti e  ^till  under  the  control  of  the  'Kreiasohul 
inspector/'  they  are*  if  the  governing  body  desires  the  thai  put 

under  the  control  of  tin  '  Bexirksregierung   instead/'  (M*nt»ti  rial  Rescript 
of  Auf/U4t  'Jt/i,  /^r'"j-  un  th\    mtgtct  qf  6Vco«  m  for  0\ 

See  p  I  md  241, 


APPENDIX   II. 

[11  yd  on  th<  nuttfi  tHtktvt/  Eg 

dated  August  9th,   1890,  and  addressed  to  ilu-  '  Ke^ficningen  *  ana  *  Proviii- 
Schulkolh  elate  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.   Bosae,  calls  the 

ntion  ol  the  Local  ies  i«»  certain  important  questions  which 

arisen  in  the  carry:  the  '  kfaibestiuimunger 

In  I  fully  recognised  the  justice  01  the  chum  made  by 

women  teachers  to  take  a  larger  share  in  tin;  instruction  given  in  the  s. 
(losses  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls,  and  he  had  -  *tabliahed  the 
w  1  -mii>«  'haftltche  Lehrennnenprufung1  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
He  then  goes  on  t<>  say  :  +  In  many  places  scruples,  bj  no  means justi 
by  experience,  still  axial  on  the  question  of  granting  to  women  teacl 
their  due  share  in  the  education  of  girls  in  public  schoolffi      1  t idi:i 

putable  fact  that,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  development,  the influi 
of  the  woman'  teacher  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  cannot  He  replaced. 
During  those  years,  to  leave  the  education  of  girls  chiefly  or  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  men  would  be  unnatural  Instruction  and  moral  training 
are  inseparably  united  in  our  schools,  which  are  tu  educate  by  means  of 
instruction.  The  influence  of  women  teachers  upon  growing  girls  cannot 
be  exercised  to  the  extent  desired  until  a  share  of  teaching  in  the  senior 
classes,  larger  than  is  usual  at  present,  is  entrusted  I  them.  The  teaching 
cf  the  so-called  ethical  branches  of  study  can  also  without  hesitation  be 
given  to  these  women  who  have  proved  that  they  are  equal  to  their  task 
from  the  scholastic  as  well  a*  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  I  am  glad 
that  the  results  of  the  *  Wisseiisdmltlirhe  Prufung1  show  that  a  large 
number  of  excellent  teachers  ;ire  fitted  to  instruct,  not  only  in  Foreign 
Languages,  but  in  German,  History,  and  Religion-  Knowledge  in  tl 
ciassi 

"  \\>  mny  take  it   for  granted  'Fortbild  ■■  hich  are 

Lively  promoted  in  Berlin;  Gottingen,  Kimigsber£,   Minister,  and 

Bonn,  will  be  able  i«>  provide  highly  competent 

beacheta  tu  f  ;  &cj     To  tiefa  teach*  die  senior 

fd    the    laigt  I 

full  confidence  thai  ti  \  om« 

i  with  tin  excellent  work  which  they  mv  doing,  "ill  be  able  to  conquer 
the  doubl  indices  which  »tiH  exist  in  some  places  with  reaped 

their  ttnployinenl    in   the  in- 

creasing  number  ol  ng  bodies  will,  in  thr  interest  ol  their  *ch> 

alwayi   be   willing  to 
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teachers  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  by  the  *  Fortbildungskurse,'  and, 
when  necessary,  i  sliali  gladly  help  them  a*  far  as  possible."  So  much  for 
the  teaching  by  women  in  the  upper  forms. 

Near  the  end  of  the  same  Rescript  Dr.  Bos.se  says,  in  reference  to 
elementary  teachers  in  a  Girls'  Higher  School,  that  (hose  men  only  who 
have  missed  the  exaniinations  qualifyina  them  to  teach  in  a  Higher,  or  in  a 
Middle  School,  can  in  future  be  em/jfoyed  as  teachers  in  a  Higher  School 
Men  who  possess  only  the  qualification  for  Elementary  School  teachers 
shall  not  in  future  be  appointed  to  teach  in  the  junior  classes  of  a  Higher 
School,  as  has  often  been  the  case  hitherto.  "In  a  girls'  school 
it  is  better  to  entrust  the  initiation  of  beginners  into  the  life 
and  work  of  the  school,  and  their  instruction  and  guidance  during 
the  earlier  school  vears  to  the  care  of  skilful  women  teachers,  whose 
feminine  mind  and  oerceptiou  are  naturally  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  little  ones.  I  am  glad  to  find  among  the  younger 
women  many  who  by  their  personality  are  especially  suited  for  teaching 
children."  It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  this  recognition  by  the  highest 
authority  of  the  value  and  importance  of  women  as  teachers  at  all  stages  in 
a  Higher  Girls'  School  in  Germany. 


APPENDIX    111. 
Notk  on  Tka<hin<;  of  Natural  Kcikntk  in  Hh;iikk  Schools  for 

(vIKLS. 

The  teaching  of  Science  in  girls'  schools  in  England  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  at  present,  and  is  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  this 
subject  in  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  Germany,  together  with  a  trans- 
lation of  that  portion  of  the  official  Prussian.  Regulations  for  Girls' 
Schools  which  deals  with  it.  The  reader's  attention  is  sj>ecially  called  to 
the  "  Remarks  on  Method  "  on  page  74. 


The  Official  Prussian   Regulations. 
"A.    General  Aim. 

(1)  Natural  History  :  The  close  and  thoughtful  observation  of  Nature. 
Elementary  notions  of  structure  and  the  most  important  physiological 
phenomena  of  animals  and  plants,  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different 
living  creatures  and  their  relation  to  man.    General  laws  of  health. 

(2)  Natural  Science  :  To  impart  by  means  of  experiments,  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  chief  laws  and  processes  of  Physics  and  of 
Chemistry,  especially  of  those  which  are  most  important  for  domestic  and 
social  life,  and  which  help  to  determine  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  these 
days. 

R     Programme  of  Work. 

Class  VI.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Description  of  simple  flowering  plants  actually  before  the  pupil.  Ex- 
planation of  the  most  inii>ortaiit  i>arts  and  forms  of  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Fundamental  conditions  of  the  life  of  plants. 
Description  of  some  important  nathe  mammals  and  birds  in  relation 
to  form,  colour,  and  size  from  sj>eciinens  at  hand,  or  illustration*  if 
sufficiently  large,  together  with  information  alnnit  their  mode  of  life 
their  usefulness,  or  their  harm  fulness. 
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Class  V.    Two  boon  it  week. 

To  extend  and  supplement  the  work  "i  Class  VI.  with  the  addition 
ofth  -I  reptiles,  amphibious  animals,  and  finite*.    Fundamental 

principle*  of  anatomy  of  human  bein 

-   I  \  .     Two  h'.ni  - 

Comparative  tlcseriptiou  of  the    related    genera    and    species    oi 
flowering  plants  from  actual  specimens     Biology  of  plants     Poisonous 
plants.    The  lower  animals,  particularly  th<-  useful  and  ib»'  hnrnifii 
well  as  their enemies,  with  special  reference  to  insectsand  their  xigni 
Hcaace  in  tho  econom)  of  nature-    The  commoner  minerals  oi  i 
.i:i\  life  according  to  their  appearance,  extraction,  ami  v&hte. 

im  III.    Two  hours .«  week. 

The  most  important  cultivated  plants  and  their  use*.  Fundamental 
principles  *>\  the  anatoni)  and  physiology  of  plants.  The  most  im- 
portant facte  about  cryi>ti  nd  the  d  '  plant*.  Tin' 
Structure  and  nhywiol  human  body,  with  instruction  in 
hygiene. 
.-s  ll     Two  hours  v  week. 

The  principal  chemical  processes,  with  special  reference  to  mineralog) 
and  goologj      Physics    Float,  magnetism,  electricity. 

Class  L    Two  hours  0  week 

uliWium  and  motion  ui  solid,  rlui<L  an  1-  Isxlie*  ;  -omul  ; 

light 

I      Rem  kiiKfl  os  M  bthod. 

In  vie*  ofl  the  wide  txtenl  id  to  be  covered  in  these  oubje< 

pamtively  small  amount  of  time  that  Bern^  ret) 

l1  carc  must  be  exercised  iu  making  1  suitable  selection     The  aw 
teachei  must  11  to  guide  the  1  >  1 1 1  >  i  I  -  U>  observe  and  to  think  For 

theni  u'l  carefully  to  avoid  overburdening  them  with  mere  rot  dj 

Lmente  and  direct  observation  are  in  all  lessons  to  take  the 
foremost  place.  It  is  desirable  to  enable  the  pupils  to  carry  out  experiments 
themselves,  No  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  b  knowledge  of  botanical 
nnd  jfiuological  systems  and  schemes  ot  classification.  Tne  plants  and 
imlw  which  arc  of  most  importance  i>»  human  civilised  life  arc  to  Is? put 
in  ilit  most  prominent  place  ;  natural  tho  vicinity  ami  theii  vital 

inection*  are  first  «>l  all  to  be  made  known  to  the  pupil.    Natural  ob| 

themselves,  when  they  can  be  procured,  are  to  bo  preferred  t«»  illustrati* 
The  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiologj  «»l  the  human  body,  and  in 
hygiene,  is,  on  the  one  1   withoul  difl  it,  on  the 

ith  due  regard  to  feminine  sensitiveness.     In  Physics,  a  ma1 
tnaticul  treatment  in  the subject  iaonl)  permissible  whenthei  ■tnral 

connection  with  tin-  teaching  in      \  special  text  book  for  touching 

It  ♦•ih;  1*  used  it   must  1m   suit 
for  a  girls'  school,  short  and  clear,  and  must  avoid  all  appearance  ot  ' 

It    i-    general!)     recognised     by     Gorman     educationists    that 

nd    observation   rrf    Nature,  ol    plant    and    animal    life, 
not  only  afford  a  mental  discipline  <»t  the  utmost  value,  but   an 

irtaui  nid  hi  the  formation  ot  cliaracter.    Some  training,  therefort 
tlit  rudiments  of  Natural  Science  forms  an  indis|ienHable  part  of  thee 
full)  planned  curriculum   ot    »    girls    school,  <  ao    being  taken    that   ilic 
ulum  1-  not  disturbed  l>j  giving  undue  promiuence 
to  the  subject     Natural  Science  in 

hi  n*  far  ih  possibh  mneeted  w  I 

ana  not  sub-divided  into  separate  bi  If  »ub-diviaiou  is  necessary 

the  close  mlations  existing   between 
diflfei  f  never  be  losi  tt  U  taught  in 


rbci  ore  not  taught  a  -i-iing  t!ic 

taf  to  a  iiioro  eomnlet  lion  of  his  surroundings. **^J.  I;    \l 
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connection  with  each  other,  so  as  to  train  in  the  pupils  the  faculty  of 
observing,  of  describing  accurately,  and  of  drawing  logical  conclusions  from 
observations  and  experiments. 

It  being  distinctly  understood  that  the  Natural  Sciences  are  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  one  subject,  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts 
shall  be  taught  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  official  Prussian  programme. 
The  parts,  or  groups  of  parts,  which  are  most  closely  related  to  each  other 
are  taken  together  or  in  succession.  For  example,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  to  begin  with  the  study  of  Rotany  is  most  convenient.  Specimens 
are  easily  accessible,  and  can  not  only  lie  seen  but  handled  by  the  pupils. 
The  study  of  plant  life  naturally  leads  to  that  of  animals,  ana  from  thence 
the  transition  to  the  rudiments  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  is 
obvious.  The  laws  pf  health  are  studied  :  then  follows  an  introduction  to 
elementary  geology  and  mineralogy,  while,  incidentally,  some  knowledge 
of  a  few  of  the  most  important  chemical  processes  is  gained.  The  course 
in  Physics  is  strictly  4  outline,'  and  includes  study  of  the  more  remarkable 
phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  its  different  branches,  so  far  as  this  can  take 
place  without  application  of  mathematics. 

In  view  of  the  enormously  wide  range  of  this  subject,  very  great  wisdom 
must  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  what  is  to  be  presented  to  the  child.  No 
exhaustive  treatment  of  any  branch  is  aimed  at :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
deemed  possible  or  desirable  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  any  one  branch  of  science  while  at  school.  To  quote  Mr  Russell  again  : 
44  To  understand  the  relations  existing  between  sciences  is  worth  more  than 
the  extensive  knowledge  of  any  one. 

In  the  best  schools  ample  provision  is  made  for  teaching  Natural  Science. 
There  are  rooms  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  furnished  with  supplies  of 
expensive  apparatus,  there  are  huge  cupboards  stored  with  specimens, 
botanical,  zoological,  and  geological ;  illustrations,  diagrams,  cliarts  are 
found  in  bewildering  number  and  variety.  Rows  of  benches,  each  one 
raised  above  the  other,  render  it  possible  for  all  pupils  in  the  class  to 
follow  every  stase  of  the  experiments  performed  by  the  teacher. 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacner  is  very  short,  only  two  hours  ji 
week.  This  renders  his  difficult  task  still  more  difficult.  J t  is  true  that 
the  instruction  given  in  the  class-room  is,  when  passible,  supplemented  to 
some  extent  by  oi>en-air  work.  Excursions  are  made  in  company  with  the 
teacher,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  form  collections,  and  to  observe 
and  describe  what  they  see  a*  accurately  as  iiossible.  The  op|M>rtunities  for 
Mich  excursions  vary,  of  course,  very  much  in  different  schools.  In  Un- 
official programme  for  the  Prussian  boys'  Higher  Schools,  great  importance 
is  attached  to  detailed  drawings  of  the  objects  studied,  as  the  chief  jiart  of 
the  descriptive  work.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  in  the  programme  f«»r 
the  Girls'  Schools,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  no  drawing  is  done  in 
them. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  had  any  opportunity  of  judging,  the  methods  of 
teaching  Natural  Science  in  Girls'  Schools  are  expository  only.  In  the 
official  programme  attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  experiments  and  to 
training  the  pupils  to  carry  them  out  for  themselves,  but  for  want  of  time 
and  for  other  reasons,  there  appear  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
cucouraging  girls  to  undertake  practical  work.  All  ex]>eriinents  required 
to  illustrate  the  subject,  or  principle,  being  studied,  are  made  by  the  teacher 
himself.  The  apparatus  which  he  uses  is  carefully  explained  to  the  class, 
and  understood  by  them.  They  realise  the  object  of  the  ex|»eriinent.  and 
are  frequently  questioned  in  order  to  see  it  they  follow  its  course  correctly. 
All  difficulties  are  explained  away  by  the  teacher,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
be  able  to  repeat  the  exi>eriinent  themselves.  But  they  are  not  encouraged 
to  make  original  investigations  on  their  own  account  ;  indeed,  inde|iendent 
work  in  the  laboratory  seems  quite  unknown  to  the  German  schoolgirl. 
To  impart  even  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  vast  subject 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  a  teacher  of  exceptional  ability  and  enthusiasm  is 
needed.  Still,  no  matter  how  good  the  material  and  apixiratus  at  hi** 
disjKjsal  may  be,  it  i>  plainly  iiiqiossiblc  that  in  large  classes,  with  only  two 
lessons  a  week,  much  practical  work  can  Ik?  done  by  pupils  individually. 
It  is  true  that,  es]iecially  in  teaching  of  Physics,  the  girls  arc  given  op]M>V. 
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tunittes   for  bundling  the  apparatus   and  assisting    the  teacher  in  h 
demonstration  oocasionaUy,  perhaps  of  repeating  the  experiment,  but  the 

i>  always  done  under  the  guidance  of  tin*  teacher,  and  never  pari 
of  the  nature  of  independent  research,    As  the  programme  in 
little  prominence  is  given  to  teaching  chemistry  ,   it  is  only  studied  inci* 

tally  in  connection  with  the  rudiments  of  gi  d  mineralogy.    Bui 

no  matW  what  the  subject,  the  methods  of  teaching  remain  in  essential* 
the  pupal  is  not  expected  to  *olve  problems  experimental!)  foi 
her  own  I  is  not  the  place  for  independent  study  ;  it  is 

the  dm>  of  the  teacher  to  guide  hie  pupils  along  the  right  path,  to  prevent 
them  from  drawing  wrong  oonctuai 

Tip  of  study  appointed  for  boys  in  more  c preheneive  than  that 

for  girls,  and  fewer  Limitations  are  imposed  upon  the   teacher.     Some 
l  n«l  upon  practical  work,  and,  doubtless,  farm  cjpectedof 

the  boys  than  of  the  girls,  Speaking  broadly,  though  the  aim  of  teaching 
differs,  the  method*  are  much  the  same,  Apart  from  pedagogical  eonsidera* 
tions,  the  tea*  itural  science  bo  boyH  lias  the  practical  end  in  view 

that  they  may  receive  such  a  training  as  will  euAble  tliein,  when  they  enter 
the  University,  to  stmh  no    intelligently.    But  even  in  theirs 

very  little  practical  work  is  dime  In  the  laboratory  while  ;>i  school.    Mr. 

•  ITs  remarks  upon  the  comparaiivefa  small  part  played  by  laboral 
work  in  science  teaching  in  German  boyr  schools,  am!  the  reasons  for  t l«i ^ 
are  of  special  in  tereat  here.    He  says:  "The  presence  <>f  splendid  labora- 
tories in  most  German  schools  shows  that  the  present  method  of  sci< 
teaching  is  a  reaction  against  earlier  notions  concerning  the  function  ol 
laboratory  practice.    Bo  the  aim  was  to  teach  the  sciences /Mf  so. 

laboratory  work  ws  \  i<»r  each  individual,  but  with  the  advent  of 

the  idea  that  the  sciences  are  no  more  to  be  considc  lendent  studies 

than  any  other  subject  of  the  curriculum,  and  that  mental  development  <»i 
the  pupil  is  of  mor  than  definite  information  upon  anyone 

jectt  class  instruction  comes  h  pound,    Laboratory  -till 

deemed  an  exei  yreat  value,  tmi  ition 

rather  than  to  yrornoU  Idual  in  furtigation"    And,  again,    Labora- 

bory  work,  if  done  at  all  is  introduced  10  that  pupils  may  duplicate  the 

eriment   performed  by  the   teacher,  other  demonstrati 

putting  to  pi  t  the  knowledge  just  acquired    The  function  *f 

laboratory  practice  is  to  make  application  already  learned,  not  for 

th^  ]  preventing  new  truths  or  arriving  at  new  deduction 


*  J.  E.  Russell,  Ph.D. :  Germtut  Higher  Schools*    Longmans. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  ot  a  few  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  consulted  by  the 
writer  of  this  paper  may  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  students  of  the 
subject : — 

Besiimnmngen  iiber  das  Mddchenschulwesen,  dfc  Lehrerinnenbildutty 
und  die  Lekrerinnenpriifungen  voni  31  Mai,  /#>,}.    (Hertz.) 

Ordnung  der  Reife)vrvfungen  an  dm  hbluren  Schultn.    (Hertz.) 

LehrpUine  und  Lehrau/gabcn  fiir  die  hoheren  Schultn.    (Hertz.) 

Die  in  Preussen  geltenden  Priifung*ot\lnungcn  fiir  Lehrerinnen, 
(Weber.) 

Priifungsonliuui'jen  fiir  die  Kamlidatcn  des  hohemi  Lchramtes. 
(Hertz.) 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren  Schulen.    (Tcubner.) 

f/nndbuch  den  hoheren  Mddchenschid  tvestns :  Dr.  Wychgrain. 

X-iele  uttd  Wajr  d<:r  hdhircn  Madclw  iwlt  nihil  d  nng :  Prof.  Dr.  Kilter. 

Von  Weimar  in  Wtimm\  1ST*!  -18M  :  Dr.  W.  Xolclckc. 

finfirickdting  nnd  Stand  drs  hohtrw  Modrhcnwhuhrrwnt  iv  Deutsrh- 
and:  Frl.  H.  Langc. 

Die  Mittelschulen  ini  Grossherzogium  Baden:  Joos. 

Knabenerziehung-Madchentrziehung :  Dr.  Liingen. 

Der  mundliche  Vortrag  und  seine  Pjfege  im  Schulunterricht :  Dr.  Hesse]. 

Reports  of  Transactions  of  the  "Deutsche  Verein  fiir  das  hohere 
Afadchenschulwesen" 

Files  of  Die  Mddchenschule  (ed.,  Dr.  Hessel). 

Files  of  Zeitschrift  fiir  weibliche  Bildung  (ed.,  Dr.  Buchner). 

Yearly  Rei>orts  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  Girls'  Secondary 
•Schools  and  Training  Colleges  for  Women  Teachers  in  Germany. 

German  Higher  Schools:  J.  E.  Uussell,  Ph.D.     (Longman. V) 
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APPENDIX   V. 

NEW   REGULATIONS  FOR   HIGHER   EXAMINATION 
FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Since  this  jHipcr  was  written  new  Regulations  for  the  Higher  Examination 
for  women  teachers  (01>erlehrerinnen-prufung)  have  Iwen  issued  by  the 
Education  Department  at  Berlin*  These  will  come  into  force  in  April, 
1901,  and  and  will  cancel  and  take  the  place  of  the  former  Regulations 
contained  in  the  "  Maibestimmungen  "  of  1894.  By  the  new  Regulations 
the  standard  of  the  examinations  will  be  raised,  their  scojhj  and  the 
subjects  i»roiK>sed  are  more  clearly  defined  and  dealt  with  more  in  detail, 
and,  on  tlie  whole,  it  may  be  said  a  distinct  advance  is  marked. 

In  his  preface  to  the  new  Regulations  the  present  Minister  of  Education, 
Dr.  Studt,  remarks  ui>on  the  steady  progress  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  teachers  since  this  examination  was  instituted  seven  years  ago.  The 
local  school  authorities  have  encouraged  their  ljest  teachers  to  enter  for 
it,  and  have  often  made  it  j>ossible  for  them  to  attend  the  necessary 
Fortbililunyskurten.  Ninety-hve  candidates  have  passed  the  examination, 
and  only  six  have  failed — a  very  small  proportion.  The  majority  of 
students  -sixty-oncy-chose  German  as  one  of  their  special  subjects.'  Next  to 
this  came  history,  with  thirty-eight  candidates  ;  English,  with  thirty-five  : 
French,  with  thirty-one  ;  religious  knowledge,  with  fifteen.  Only  seven 
candidates  took  mathematics,  two  natural  science,  and  one  geography. 

Dr.  Studt  sees  no  reason  to  modify  or  alter  the  existing  regulations  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  candidates  who  desire  to  prepare  for  this  higher 
examination.  He  will  not  allow  women  who  have  l>een  educated  only  at 
the  Gymnasium  or  University  to  enter  for  it.  As  l>efore,  the  training  of  the 
Higher  School  and  Seminar,  together  with  five  years'  practical  ex]>erience 
in  teaching,  will  be  re« puree!  of  all  candidates  before  they  l**gin  the 
necessary  course  of  special  study.  Dr.  Studt  lielieves  that  successful 
candidate*  will  be  mute  as  lit  to  teach  in  the  up|ier  division  of  Higher 
School*  as  men  who  have  received  a  I'liiversity  education.  He  says  that 
tive  years  spent  in  teaching  will  enable  a  girl  to  find  out  in  what  subject 
she  is  best  fatted  to  specialize,  will  reveal  her  weak  points,  will  indicate  in 
what  her  earlier  education  is  lacking,  and  will  afford  the  best  basis  for 
intellectual  studies  afterwards  when  her  mind  is  more  matured. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assign  limits  to  the  time  to  be  spent  in  attending 
lectures  for  the  examination.  All  depends  upon  the  subjects  chosen,  the 
>tudent's  previous  knowledge  of  them,  her  mental  capacity,  and  the  mode  of 
teaching.  It  is  certain  that  four  or  five  semesters  (about  two  years  and  a 
half)  will  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  longer. 

Dr.  Studt  then  points  out  that  the  education  received  at  the  Seminur 
will  need  to  be  supplemented  in  many  hnj>ortant  respects  before  the  candi- 
date is  fitted  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  higher  study.  A  fair  knowledge  ot 
Latin  and  Greek  will  be  found  necessary  for  some  subjects:  in  modern 
languages,  fluency  in  speaking  gained  by  living  abroad  ;  in  German  a 
wide  acquaintance  not  only  with  German  literature,  but  also  with  the 
greatest  English  and  classical  authors  (in  translations) :  in  history, 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  some  great  historian.  A  beginning  must 
have  been  made  in  science  and  mathematics,  some  practical  work  accom- 
plished in  physics  and  chemistry  ;  in  short,  it  is  plain  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  i\\Q  year>  intervening  between   the  first   examination   and  the  com- 

*  See  the  July  and  August  numl»er  of  the  ft ntrnlhlntt  fiir  die  <v .<nnttr 
Unttrrirht*-  I'rrwtftun'j  in  Preussfrt. 
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mencomeiit  of  the  preparation  for  the  second,  must  l>e  spent  in  private 
study  and  working  up  the  subject*  in  which  the  candidates  intend  to 
socialise  hereafter. 

Dr.  Studt  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work  being  done  in  the 
various  FortUMmigakursen ;  he  fully  recognises  its  value,  and  will  lay 
down  no  rules  to  regulate  it.  He  recommends  that  as  much  freedom  as 
jM)s.sible  shall  be  allowed  to  the  students,  and  that  they  shall  be  encouraged 
to  work  independently,  and  be  trained  in  habits  of  self-reliance.  No 
examination  in  }>edagogy  is  prescribed,  though  students  are  advised  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  private  reading.  Finally,  Dr. 
Studt  observes  that  though  the  standard  of  the  examination  is  raised,  ho 
believes,  fromNex|>erience,  that  it  will  not  Ik>  found  beyond  the  reach  of 
able  students. 

The  alwve  is  merely  a  brief  abstract  of  Dr.  Studt's  remarks,  which  form 
instructive  reading  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  new  Regulations  are,  as  has  been  said,  much  more  detailed  and 
more  definite  in  purpose  than  the  old.  The  aim  of  the  examination,  the 
iivkIej  of  conducting  it,  the  place,  date,  conditions  of  admission,  the 
subjects,  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  are  clearly  stated.  There  are 
several  slight  alterations  which,  however,  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to 
English  readers  to  dwell  upon.  The  changes  in  the  curriculum  call  for 
some  remarks.  There  are  nine  subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects,  from 
which  ant/  tax)  may  be  chosen  for  study  by  the  candidate.  The  subjects 
are :  Religious  Knowledge,  German,  History,  French,  English,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  together  with 
Mineralogy,  a  more  extensive  curriculum,  it  will  be  noticed,  than  formerly. 
The  examination  itself  is,  as  before,  in  two  parts,  written  and  oral.  Only 
those  candidates  who  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  written  work  will  be 
admitted  to  the  oral  examination.  Tn  future  at  the  oral  examination 
each  candidate  must  show  that  she  has  some  knowledge  of  History  and  of 
Philosophy,  of  the  outlines  of  Logic  and  Psychology,  and  that  she  has  read 
and  understood  some  important  work  on  Philosophy.  Although  a  free 
choice  of  subjects  is  left  to  the  candidate,  certain  combinations  of  them 
are  suggested  as  being  most  useful  for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  quote  here  the  course  prescribed  in  each  subject  ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  work  is  extremely  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  thorough.  Success  at  the  examinations  will  imply  a  high 
standard  of  mental  attainment  in  the  students.  A  candidate  who  fails  to 
pass  is  allowed,  after  a  year  has  passed,  to  take  the  examination  once 
more.  If  she  is  again  unsuccessful,  a  further  attempt  will  not  be  permitted. 
The  successful  candidate  receives  a  certificate,  in  which  all  particulars 
about  the  examination,  the  subjects  taken,  and  degree  of  success  attained 
in  each,  are  clearly  stated.  This  certificate  at  once  qualifies  the  holder  to 
be  appointed  teacher  in  the  upper  division  of  a  public  Higher  School  for 
girls.  Those  who  desire  an  appointment  as  Head  of  a  school  have  still  the 
VorsteherinMnnriifiniy*  to  pass,  if  they  happen  not  to  have  taken  it 
before  the  Higher  Examination.  This  accomplished,  and  further  necessary 
experience  in  teaching  gained,  there  is  now  nothing  to  legally  disqualify 
women  for  promotion  to  the  most  important  posts  in  secondary  schools  for 
girls  in  Germany. 

*  See  Section  VTI.  jl>ove. 
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PRUSSIA. 

I.  Historical  Survey. 

Every  Elementary  School  system  is  an  organic  growth,  a 
product  of  political  and  economic  history,  as  much  as  any  other 
feature  of  national  life ;  and  that  of  Prussia,  shaped  by  forces 
other  than  those  which  are  potent  in  England,  has  taken  a 
characteristic  outward  form  little  in  harmony  with  the  traditions 
and  needs  of  this  country.  But  it  is  much  older  than  our  own ; 
it  has  long  been  supported  by  a  conviction  not  yet  rooted  in  our 
soil  that  Elementary  Education  is  an  essential  factor  in  national 
progress.  It  has  far  greater  inward  unity,  because  educational 
principle  is  much  more  settled  and  more  widely  diffused, and  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  definite  aim  and  plan  shuts  out  the 
disturbing  agency  of  fluid  and  vacillating  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  its  very  age  is  responsible  for  some  difficulties  of  a> 
traditional  nature  and  not  incidental  to  more  modern  growths. 
Contrasts  present  themselves  at  all  points;  and  the  Prussian 
system  is  fruitful  in  interest  and  suggestion,  not  because  it 
resembles,  but  because  it  is  unlike  our  own,  both  in  its  past 
history,  and  in  its  existing  merits  and  defects. 

Lutner's  famous  letter  of  1524  exhorted  the  councils  of  all 
German  towns  to  show  much  diligence  in  the  care  of  the  young ; 
and  in  the  two  hundred  years  which  followed  various  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  a  system  of  schools,  without  definite 
result.  The  first  school  law  dates  from  Frederick  William  I., 
who  in  1717  ordered  that  all  children  should  attend  school, 
wliere  schools  existed,  every  day  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer 
at  least  one  or  twice  in  the  week.  The  fee  was  fixed  at  5  p£  (£d.) 
a  week.  In  1736  edicts  requiring  the  establishment  of  schools 
were  issued,  not  however  for  the  whole  Monarchy,  but  for 
certain  provinces,  and  in  1737  the  King  granted  50,000  thalers 
for  the  support  of  educatioa  Frederick  the  Great  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father.  The  "  General-Land-Schul-Regle- 
ment "  of  1 763  ordered  that  children  should  go  to  school  when 
five,  and  stay  as  a  rule  till  thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  till  they  should 
have  acquired  a  sufficiency  of  knowledge.  The  teacher's  salary 
was  based  upon  fees,  which  were  in  winter  6  p£  a  week  till  the 
child  could  read,  then  9  pf.,  and  1  groschen  (or  12  pf),  when  it 
coijld  read  and  do  Arithmetic.  In  summer  the  fees  were  reduced, 
toe  two- thirds  of  these  amounts.    Punishment  for  non-atteadjwtffc 
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the  examination   and   Bttp division    of  teachers,   the  course 
instruction,    the    el  of    the    reading    books,  and    the 

■u  nee  of  very  poor  children,  were  points  carefully  provided 
and  it  is  upon   lIj •  1   lines  of  this  Order   that 

Prussi  ded. 

Jin;     tin  obviously   one-sided.      They 

prescribed   oblij  out  imposing  the  eorre- 

spomliiL  tion  to  provide  schools.    This  delect  was  remedied 

by  the  :  AUgetneines  Land1  i  1794,  which  laid  the  duty 

i  maintaining  schools  upon  the  heads  of  ho 
(Hausvater)  in  every  place.     II  prescribes  the  completion 

of  the  fifth  J  >ol ;  but  it  mentions 

no  age  whatever  for   leaving  it      'Instruction  must  continue 
until  a  child  in  the  opini  pastor  I  tired 

the  kno  i  <<i  ordinary  capacity  tn  his 

Tin  ih'ii ratio  movement  of  the  end  •>? 

th  oenturj  olitiott  of  serfdom  and  the  grant 

-uns;    th 
ible  brought  with  them  at  any  rate  this 
tidv  . . e  of  the  Government  to  the 

Soinl  from  which  db  birth  ol  Prussia  must  begin.     Kven 

uring  the  war,  Frederick  William  III,  had  s< 
Switzerland  to  stud)   in   I'estal*  hod,  and  had  imported 

from  abroad.     Ill  unsation  of 

iliowed  in   rapid  lion.     In  1811  and  1812 

Schu  appointed    for   ti  iiry,  and  Babul* 

deputationen   For  tshi  In  1817   the  b  of 

Education  wi  rferred  from  the  Home  Office  to  a  sepiar 

Ministry.     And  m  the  *ear  the  King  promised  a  gefr 

This  pr  aol  carried  out ; 

I  kmstitution  tins  nn  fulfilled. 

The  year  L826  is  the  date  oi  a  Cabinet   Order  of  Frederick 
William  III,  i  m  |  chool  in  asome- 

er  form  agit  to  1  Provinces:  and 

i   tins  date  it  may 
existed  in  Pr  In  the  same year  the  duties  of  the  ft 

and  <>t  the  Provinzial-Selml-Koflegiuin  were  defined.     In  I 
the   An    of   !  civil    servants,  and 

« letf  but  the  general  abolition  oft 

not  nit  until  181  in  the  Landtag  in  I 

led  tO  all  Of  the    religious 

truction;  3i  reported  in  1862  brought 

the  House  in  favour  of  lo  em* 

ment,  of  a]  and  of  the 

I :Tii[i]n\ m-'fi'  ad  of  Churchmen  ns  map 

But  the   Q  omentouH  event  in   recent  ma  the 

hulaufsiehtsgcsetz  in  1872,  which  re  th^ 

Jute   riyht  of  the  the 

ook.       It   bm  nee    of 

Papal   infallibility   in    I-  i   a 

by  i  b<  limitation  uf  the 

authority  of  tne  clergy,  which  hadnitharto  been  paramount    In 
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the  autumn  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  Allgemeine  Bestim- 
mungen,  of  which  the  distinctive  features  were  a  further 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  religious 
instruction,  and  a  much  higher  tone  with  regard   to  education 

generally.  This  brief  Code  is  still  in  force,  though  its  provisions 
ave  in  some  details  been  modified  by  subsequent  orders,  and 
supplemented  by  the  instructions  issued  through  the  provincial 
authorities. 

The  periods  o/  greatest  activity  in  this  long  history  are  those 
which  followed  upon  great  national  events — the  rJapoleonic 
wars,  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  and  the  war  of  1870. 
The  development  ot  tlie  training  colleges  has  followed  a  similar 
chronological  course.  The  earliest  was  founded  in  1748,  and 
only  twelve  were  established  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Fourteen 
were  founded  between  1811  and  1828,  twenty  between  1846  and 
1870  ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  since  1870 
has  been  135  per  cent  (as  against  an  increase  in  population  of 
29  per  cent.). 

A  contemporary  picture  of  the  state  of  education  in  1804,  by 
Karl  Wilhelm  von  Ttlrk,  gives  a  woeful  impression  of  its 
neglected  condition  at  that  time,  due  no  doubt  m  great  part  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  country  by  war.  In  those  parts  of 
the  country  to  which  the  Allgemeines  Landrecht  of  1794  did  not 
apply,  the  provision  of  schools  was  extremely  defective.  Thus, 
in  the  Regierungsbezirk  Aachen  there  was  m  1824  a  deficiency 
of  38,005,  for  a  child  population  of  66,611.  The  position  of  the 
teachers  was  no  less  deplorable.  In  1820  no  fewer  than  1,180 
country  teachers  received  less  than  20  thalers  a  year.  The 
growth  of  the  Prussian  system  has  not  been  the  work  of  a  day. 
A  period  of  181  years  has  passed  since  the  first  Royal  Order  for 
school  attendance;  the  duty  of  providing  schools  has  been 
imposed  for  104  years;  and  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
effective  for  63  years  in  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
kingdom.  That  growth  has  been  interrupted  by  war,  com- 
plicated by  additions  of  territory,  and  hindered  by  political 
strife — and  it  has  not  yet  attained  perfection.  No  general 
Education  Law  has  ever  been  passed ;  varying  provincial  laws, 
ministerial  and  provincial  edicts,  Orders  in  Council,  and  decisions 
of  courts  of  law,  form  a  vast  heterogeneous  body  of  prescription, 
which  is  confusing  and  often  uncertain  in  its  operation.  Political 
causes  have  led  to  the  defeat  of  all  the  general  Education  Bills 
hitherto  proposed,  and  though  regular  school  attendance  is  firmly 
established,  the  need  of  an  adeauate  supply  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  school  apparatus,  which  is  tne  logical  corollary  of  compulsory 
attendance,  has  not  yet  really  been  met. 

II.  Administration  of  Rural  Schools. 

The  central  authority  for  Education  is  the  Ministerium  der 
Geistlichen,  Unterrichts-,  und  Medizinal-Angelegenheiten  in 
Berlin,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  described  in  Vol  I.  of 
'♦Special  Reports   on  Educational  Subjects,"  page  385.     Under 
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rh<1    UQniatoduflQ    Stands    tirst     tlio    lYnYin/jal-Srlnd-Koll^niin, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  tike  Qbtepriffldeat  <>t'  the   5 

huPKottegium  consists  usually  of  four  or 
of  whom   (generally  «\-<l!i  be   College* 

while  the  othei 

*e  of  the  aflairs  of  the  Gymnasi 
Tims  the  Provincial  Schiil-Kollegiuro  roam 
the  higher  places  •«!  education,  and  has  few  duties  connected 
with  the  elementary  schools, 

condly,  each  Province  is  divided  into  Govemmei 
nmgen)  for  purposes  oi  al  administration;   and  in  < 

mg  there  w  .<  section  (Ahteihmg  [I.)coi 

sometimes  Schulrate,    which    controls   tin* 

element  Bate   are  generally  ex-directors 

Training    Colleges    or  ex-inspectors,  and  -     like    the 

I'mvin/ial -Schulrate,  tho  appointed  and  paid  officers   of  the 
<  rovernMent 

The officers hnmediatah  under  tbi  iing  aw  the  Krris 

schulinspektoff  and  the  utndrat.      Each  Regiorung  is  divided 
into  several    Kreise  or  I   which  tne  Lmdiat  u 

adinmiM  i      His  on  writfa  the  schools  relates 

cmly  to  externals— buildi  and  snob  matters     The 

Kr<  isst  ihulinapektor,  who  is  appointed   by  the  oenti  ••  in 

action  discipline,  and  organisation, 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  aehooi,  including  tiie  conduct 
bo  teacher  outside  ite  walls. 

Under  the  KreisBchulinspektoir  these  is  for  every  school  an 
unpaid    Local     Inspector    (Qrtssehulinapektor),    whose    duties 

ruble  these  of  the  "correspondent      in    England,     Hb 
aim-  ps  th*    1<m;i1  nan,  unl<  the 

►lie  districts,  he  i  ooivdderod 

nuHt  to  discharp.*  the  duties  of  this  office,     The  Local  Inspector 
is  the  ohairman  <>f  the  Schulvorstand  «>r  Committer  ting 

of  prominent   persons  in   fcl  <\  and  of  lat<    years  often 

including  tin-  T  The  dutiea  of  this  Committee,  elect 

by  the  Schulgemetnde,  are  not  so  much  to  supervise  the 
working  of  a  school  itfa  questions  of  attendan 

TheSchuljjeiueinde  iss  community  which  n<?ed  nol  becoij 
b  the  |)ol  immunity.     It  may  be  larger,  if  the  children 

of  several  hamlets  attend  one  Bchool  it  there 

than  our  religious  community  within  one  place  and  &he  politico) 
authority  allows  them  to  arately 

Evepy  person  nrh<  f«»  contribute  to 

the  support  of  a  school;  and  theaggrqgH  brihutions  of  the 

titles  greatly  exceed  the  grant  Km  the  State      rhe  Teacher 

is  a  civil   »  ubordmai  <■  Tx>cal 

Inspector. 

Thus  with  a  un  of  officials  from  the  Minister  to  the 

Teaclur,  the  system  presents  itself  at  tirst  si^ht  as 
traUsod  and  buri  But  the*  to 

view.     1  ie  locality  has  in  numeral  a  great*-; 


"  ih    &*  appointment  -I    the  teaelin,  vhkh   b 
must  be  confirmed  By  tV  Regierung;   it  also  determines  the 
amounted  tosalary,  bo  Bu  n,v  payments  in 

tie  legal  minimum. 
Secondly,  the  devolution  of  power  to  the  Regierune    which 
administers  school   business   I  .y  means  of  paid  expert*, relieves 
the  central  office  of  a  east  amount  of  detail     It  is  the  Regierung 
that  receives  the   reports    of  in  instructions  to 

»rs  and  teachers,  and  arranges  many  details  of  teaching 
under  the  genera]  limitations  of  ministerial  orders.*    Th 
to  which  prescription  of  syllabuses*  time  fcihles,  and  method? 
ranee  ui  diffiatml  places,  and  m  some  it  maj  posaibh 

But  in  some  al  anj  rate  the  beaohei 
ato  consultation  upon  questions  affecting  their  schools; 
and  they  all  have  frequent  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
wishes  at  the  o  vhieh  are  regularly  held  under  tie 

Mdency  of  the  inspector. 


EH,— Inspection. 

of  school  inspection  each  Elegierung  in  ;<  IV«» 

divided  into  Kreise,  which  uiay  or  may  not  pond 

with  the  political  Kj  knitting  Berlin,  which  I  tecia] 

mieatoon,    there   are    iu    Prussia    13    Provinces,    with 
Regientngen  and  5G1  Kreise.    The  total  population  exclumV. 
Berlin  was  in  l695,  30,187,819,     So  that  the  average  population 
Rogierung  is  rather  over  862,000,  and  that  of  a  political 
is  rather  under  54,000     The  number  of  Inspectors  (Rn 
schulinspektoren)  is  1.2<j3. 

Of  these  1,268  onl^  277  are  lull  government  officials f 
pennanently  appointed,  with  the  status  of  civil  servants.  The 
other  886  perform  their  du  inspection  merely  as  a 

work  which  occupies  them  three  ov  tour  m teles  in  the  ye.ir  and 

removable  at  anytime.     Tin  \y  evangelical  cle 

men  holding  the  office  of  "Superintendent  in  the  Church,  and 
their  ecclesiastical  work  is  their  main  occupation  Their  only 
qualification  for  their  educational  ]><>st  is  their  experience  during 
thr  rhich  ;ill  candidates  for  ordination  (lave  to  spend 

Training  College.    Their  appointment  under  the  Act  of  1*72 
is  a  concession  partly  tii  tin*  influence  of  the  Church,  partly  to 
wa  ol  economy.    It   is  only   wh 

qtitfti  o  (tin  in  Catholii   district 
the  attitude  of  the  clerg]   towards  tin    State;  oi 
educational  backwardness,  or  61  great  inoreaseof  population,  that 
manent  inspectoi  sen  appointed  for  country  di 

I,-  in,  la,  the  Rsgisrang  fa  thus auk  lo adapt the  »yl1«l« 

of  sucfi  ndii|>: 
\  < -nurse  prescribed  in  the  Poblenz  RegtanUty|  below,  p. 
t  Thf»  To  icbiiled  in  thia  Rtntement.  bill  paid  l»v 

the  towns,  though  1<  appointed  not  full  civil 

Mrvaote.    Xhey  are  returned  w  permanent  officials   in  Pinnttftefo  StoA 
ip*R*  30),  hnt  i*  fatfptktora  fad  Nel»eiiamt  in  the  offiniU  Cmtrolhlntt. 


H 
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this  clerical  inspection   Dr.    Rein  sayst*  "It  has  in  many 
ways  hindered  the  development  of  the  School,  and  railed  into 

•<■  and  intensified  BD  estrangement  between  Church 
Sch<  Itia  the  object  of  frequent  attacks 

in  educational  literature  and  of  hitt*  r  complaint  on  the  pari  «>f 
the  \a 
Of  til-*  permanent   in  hulf  arr  graduates, 

half  have  been  lem  a  Training  Colleges,  o*  Reel 

fthat   i-.  Headmasters)  of  large  elementary  schools     All  fa 
been  teachers  n  acity     H  th< 

luis  been  gained  in  highi  hrmnasien)  they  are  sent  to 

spend  some  months  in  a  Training  Coll  before 

inning  their  official  work,  and  a1  first  they  are  provisionally 
appointed.    The  number    of  schools  under    the    charge  of  0 
rnanent  insp  forty  or  fifty,  including  ten  or 

twelve  private  schools,  would  be  an  ordinary  total ;  \>ut  the  unit 
of  calculation  is  rati    c   he  "class"  (in  the  German  sense]  than 

school;  and  the  inspection  of  a  class,  or  perhaps  two  dai 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  0  daj  a  work.    The  inspector  di 
not  usually  report  on  all  Ha  ar,  and  his  reports  gi 

Regierung,    not  pooia]   cases,  either  to 

Hinistenum  the  school     But  he  has  multifarious  dul 

besides  that  of  inspection,  and  be  is  tmai  i  that  town 

ms  sometimes  bave  one  or  two  clerka     U  absence 

the  supply  "i  vacant  pi  astions  of  discipline 

affecting  teachers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Local  Inspector,  are 
.ill  matters  with  which  he  has  to  deal  He  bus  alfo  to  hold 
periodical  conferences  with  I  which  \  good  deal  in 

number.     In  one  district    which    I    visited  the  inspector  holds 
ateen  <  ar, — one    K\t\h\  ri^ftiinmi   at  wnieh  ail 

ihers  of  the  disti  unble,  and  four  in  each  of  fourSub- 

divi  the  district    The  programme  of  each  conference  h 

flie  same  :— 

1     v  lesson  given  \>\  ier  { Lehrprobe), 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  lesson. 

\  paper  on  an  educational  subject 
4   A  discussion  of  the  paper, 

oth<  i   dtstricU  iL.  i.  ..iv   -nl\  four, and  an  educational  picuie 
son  1  the  place  of  one  oi 

theoxpenses  ot*  the  teachers,  and  it  appears  from  tin 
toe    Regierungen  thai   these  confer-  re  regaided  as  ^ 

•  hie 


*  In     Iiis    Ml 

in  V  ..I.  'a  oi  "  social  Report*  on  Rditcttio**]  Subject*.** 
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IV. — Teaching  Strength.      Position   and    Characteristics 
of  the  Prussian  Teacher. 

In  1896  there  were  in  Prussia  78,959  fully  employed  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  besides  39,944  not  fully  employed  (34,270 
for  needlework,  4,659  for  the  religious  instruction  of  minorities, 
and  the  rest  for  special  subjects);  the  latter  category  need  not  be 
considered  here. 

Of  the  78,959  fully  employed  teachers  fall  adults);  97*5  per  cent, 
had  been  trained  and  had  passed  rull  examinations;  033 
men  and  110  women  had  passed  no  educational  examination; 
the  small  remaining  fraction  had  passed  a  special  technical 
examination. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  the  same  year  there  were  56,712 
certificated  teachers,  25,393  uncertificated  assistant  teachers,  and 
12,838  teachers  (women  under  Article  68),  who  had  passed  no 
examination.     Thus,  of  94,943  adults,  approximately 

60   per  cent,  were  certificated  (of  whom  rather  over  half 
were  also  trained) ; 

27  per  cent,  were  qualified  by  examination  for  assistantship ; 

13  per  cent,  were  without  qualification. 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women  was  : — 
In  Prussia — 


— 

Whole  State.                 Towns. 

Country.* 

Men    - 
Women 

87  per  cent.              78  per  cent. 

92.5  per  cent. 
7*5 

In  England  and  Wales  (adults  only) : — 

Men,  28  per  cent. 
Women,  72  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  to  children  was,  in  Prussia  (with 
o,236,820  children),  1  to  66;  in  England  (with  5,422,989 
children),  1  adult  to  57  children. 

Tims  the  main  differences  between  the  teaching  staffs  of 
England  and  Prussia  are  (i.)  that  in  Prussia  only  adult  teachers 
are  employed ;  (ii.)  that  nearly  all  are  fully  qualified,  and  very 
few  untrained ;  (iii.)  that  the  proportion  of  men  is  very  much 
larger ;  (iv.)  that  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  much  smaller. 

*  It  U  useful  occasionally  to  give  the  Prussian  figures  for  town  and  country 
separately  :  hut  the  distinction  between  "Dorf"  and  "Stadt"  is  somewhat 
arbitrary,  aod  the  returns  for  li  country  "  in  the  statistics  include  many  schools  in 
large  Dbrfer,  and  esuecially  in  suburbs  of  large  towns,  which  we  should  call 
town  schools.  Of  all  elementary  schools,  88  per  cent,  are  returned  a**  country 
schools  ;  1*2  percent,  as  town  *oln».»ls. 
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Women  are  never  p)ao«d  in  sole  charge  oi  q  school  They  ar^ 
nil  ployed  more  in  Catholic  than  in  Evangelical  districts,  and 
more  in  towns  than  in  the  country  There  is  much  interest 
in    a    ]>  whirl)    gives    the 

;.il    view   "\    women  ad   girls 

should  II  subjects  Icani  from  b<  of  their 

own  srx,  cannot  be  maintained  Ir  id,  in  fact,  most  desirable 
tli.it  in  girls    schools  ubjects    should    be    undertaken 

by  men.      And   it  would   be  do  less  advantageous  that   every 

m  the  dburse  of  his  school-life  should  ^omo  into  contact 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  guidance  of  women  Thai  III 
many  localities  there  is  only  ;■  thin  sprinkling  of  poets  open  to 
women,  and  that  it  is  the  Evangelical  parishes  which  to  such  « 
disproportionate  extent  show  themselves  unwilling  bo  go  forward 
in  tliis  matter,  is  afl  r\l\  which  cannot  be  justified  <>i  palliated 

■  We  complain  bitterly  of  the  want  of  patriotic  feeling  in  oitr 
broader  social  strata,  awl  the  mischief  by 

itriotic  speeches,  festivals,  and  games.     Hut  so  long 
as   the   women  of  those  broad'  ba   do  not  embn 

German  Fatherland  with  their  b  ball  loves  labour  lost 

Woman  is  pre-eminently  the  vehicle  of  the  national  idea, 
but  to  this  sentiment  she  must  be  trained  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
noting,  dial,  amongst  tie  pfaose  patriol 

most  aeeph  rootea,  any  other  braining  of  the  female  sex  than  by 
means  of  rental  i^st  unheard  c£     It  ia  true  that 

in.  n  i An  upon  occasion  discourse  at  least  -is  well,  and  perhaps 
with  more  tire  than  women,  about  the  Fatherland,  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  national  sentiment ;  but  it  remaij  that  during  thie 

tutelage  it  is  only  from  the  news  of  which  are 

the  exponents  bnat  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  their  own 
derive   lasting   impressions."     It  does   ofot,   however,  strike  a 

ignerthal  f  patriotism  is  a  Prussian  failing. 

As  bood  bm  a  beadier   receives  a  definitive  appointment,  be 

>mes  a  civil  servant*  with  a  right  to  tin-  minimum  salary 
and  increments  pension,  and  to  a  certain  pro- 

or  his  widow  .aid  children  it  he  dies.     He  cannot 
removed  from  ofl  miscond  I  this  right  he 

cannot  in  any  case  contract  away,     llr  miay  be,  but  seldou 
removed  to  anothei  by  the  Regierong"in  the  inter* 

of  the  service/'  hut  his  s.-darv  must  not  suffer      He  can  change 
his  school  it  he  wishes  to  do  so,  with  the  consent  of  the  Reg 
or  the  i  erungen  concerned,     He  is  privileged  in  that  fan 

has  security  of  temi i  ion,  and  prospects  but  as  an  official 

h«*  has  to  conform  to  ordej  libert 

ose  his  Bchool  ii<  ears,  "i  to  t;<k«  any  appointment 

without  tli-  lutlioritM 

There  13  nothing  in  Prussia  which  93  [>oncb  i«>  the 


•  Not  a  full  civil  servant,  but  an  he  is  paid  partly  out  of  other  than  State  funds 
I  telharer  Beanite, N     Rector*,  however,  and  Tutor*  in  the  Trainin 
.nil  «i\ii  Mrrant 

1  wliq  marry  are  con*i<lereit  to  alt^r  the  ron'litinn*  of  their  app 
merit,  anrl  they  vacate  office  ip*of" 
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office  of  Assistant  Teacher,  certificated  or  otherwise,  in  England. 
All  teachers  are  alike  officials,  and  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendent. In  a  school  with  two  classes,  the  First  Teacher  usually 
nas  no  authority  whatever  over  the  second.  He  is  merely  primvA 
inter  pares,  and  though  he  may  influence  his  colleague,  he  has  no 
power  to  direct  him.  The  school  is  held  together  oy  the  official 
instructions,  by  the  general  unity  of  the  Teacher's  training,  and 
in  theory  at  least  by  the  oversight  of  the  Local  Inspector.  A 
Head  Teacher  (Hauptlehrer)  is  often  appointed  for  a  school  of 
three,  four,  or  five  classes ;  for  a  school  of  six  or  more  classes  a 
Rector  must  be  appointed.  The  Hauptlehrer  has  some  powers 
ot'  supervision  over  the  instruction  in  the  classes  of  the  other 
teachers,  but  his  relation  to  them  is  still  to  be  that  of  a  guiding 
colleague  (eines  leitenden  Kollegen).*  The  Rector  has  more 
authority,  and  takes  the  place  (as  the  Hauptlehrer  does  not)  of 
the  Local  Inspector. 

No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  partly  employed  teachers 
(for  needlework,  &c.)  previously  mentioned.  The  Hilfelehrer 
(662  men  and  142  women),  many  of  whom  have  passed  the  first 
examination,  need  not  be  considered,  since  they  form  only  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number.t 

The  assured  position  of  the  teacher  is  a  very  important  point 
in  the  Prussian  system,  because  it  has  mucn  to  do  with  the 
attractiveness  of  the  teacher's  office,  and  therefore  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  teaching  strength.  As  before  stated, 
87  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  men,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  filling  the  Pr&parandenanstalten  and  the  Training 
Colleges.  Wherever  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  enquiring,  I 
have  oeen  told  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  of  places. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  thus  summed  up  for  me  by  a  high 
authority : — 

(1)  The  teacher's  pay  (especially  since  the  law  of  1897  came 

into  operation)  is  not  bad  for  Germany. 

(2)  He  has  a  definite  position,  definite  rights  as  a   civil 

servant,  and  a  fixed  pension.  His  office  is  respected, 
and  his  position  in  villages  is  next  to  the  clergyman's. 

(3)  He    frequently    makas   an    advantageous   marriage   in 

country  places. 

(4)  There  are  no  barriers.     A  teacher  may  become  a  Rector 

or  a  Schulrat.  A  Rector  in  Berlin  gets  £175  to  £225 
a  vear,  with  a  house  worth  £40.  The  pay  of  a 
Sctnilrat  is  from  £225  to  £250. 


*  "  Steht  neben   den  ubrigen   Lehrern  als   Berather,  nicht  iiber  ihnen  als 
Vtir^esetzter."     Instructions  Tor  Hauptlehrer  in  the  Regierungsbezirk  Merse 
burg,  §  3. 

t  The  "  Helfersystem  '  (employment  of  monitors),  which  is  often  discussed  in 
treatises  as  if  in  full  vitality,  is  practically  dead.  I  have  actually  seen  only 
oue  trace  of  it,  and  repeated  enquiries  have  brought  the  invariable  answer  that 
it  is  generally  discarded,  though  perhape  a  few  very  old  teacher*  may  still 
make  use  of  it. 
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The  following  figures  show  (for  1896)  the  classes  of  society 
from  which  the  teachers  are  drawn,  according  to  the  occupations 
of  their  parents : — 


Parents  Engaged  in 


Mkx. 


W  OMEN. 


Husbandry        

Mining,  building,  and  other  industries 

Trade      

Professions  or  lower  official  |K>sitions 
Other  callings 


34  per  cent.      15  per  cent. 

27    „      ,.  I  28    ,.      „ 

9     „       .,  i    18    „       „ 

25    ,,      ,.         32    ,.      ,. 


Thus  it  is  the  agricultural  class  that  contributes  most  largely  in 
the  case  of  men,  the  official  and  professional  class  in  that  of 
women. 

The  pay  of  teachers  was  originally  derived  entirely  from  school 
fees,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  miserable 
pittance  which  many  of  them  received  eighty  vears  ago.  In 
1888  fees  were  abolished,  and  a  State  contribution  towards 
salary  of  £25  for  the  first  master,  £15  for  others,  and  £7  10s.  for 
mistresses,  was  granted  in  compensation.  But  in  1890  many 
salaries  were  still  very  low.  The  following  table  shows  the  range 
)f  total  incomes  at  that  date  (including  the  estimated  value  of 
house  accommodation  and  firing) : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Town.       ■    Country. 

Town. 

Country. 

Under  £45           

£45  to  £90            

£90  to  £120          

£120  to  £150         

Over  £150             

2*59  p.c.   !     11-68  p.c. 
4314    „      ;     74-50    „ 
2803    „          11  18    „ 
1711    „            2-36    „ 

913    „      j         -28    ,, 

10*62  p.c. 
77*74    ,, 
11-33    „ 
•31     ,, 

17*82  p.c. 

80-75    „ 

1-43    „ 

The  general  averages  were 


Men. 


Women. 


Town    ... 

Country           

Whole  of  Prussia 

£ 

101 

68 

79 

£ 
68 
57 
64 

The  law  of  March  3,  1897,  establishes  (1)  a  fixed  initial  salary 
(Grundgehalt),  not  including  house,  or  church  emoluments,  of  at 
least  £45  for  men  and  £85  for  women.  Teachers  provisionally 
employed,  or  of  less  than  four  years'  service,  receive  less  by  one 
fifth,  pro  virion!  thnt  women  are  not  to  get  loss  than  £35  in  any  case: 


kj     fVttSSUJ 


Ml 


Akerszulagen)  of  at  hast  £5  for  DWO  and  £3  for 

women,  to  b  even  three  years  after  seven  years' sen 

with  mi  limit  of  t!45  for  men  and  £3u"  for  women. 

Thus  in  v  thim  -one  <  rvice  must  get  at  least  £90, 

and  a  woman  At  least  £7It  besides  house  accommodation.    But 
1    have   noted    mair  in  which  the  actual    amounts   are 

v  much  higher, 

the  salaries  paid  under  this  law  are  yet  in 
[t  cannot  fail  to  eflfa  improvement  in  thi 

parts    of   the    country,    such    as    O&tpreuaeen,  Westpreussen, 
romerania,  and  Posen,  where  the  ;«  mntry  incomes  from 

all  professional  sources  formerly  ranged  in  several  Regierungen 
from  £35  to  £40,    But,  on  the  other  band,  some  of  tin 

i  teachers  are  apprehensive  (est  the  legal  minimum  should 
the  standard  rate. 

The  teacher's  duties  as  sacristan  (Kirchond  to  which 

eeu   made,  are  a  survival  of  the  old  connection 
between  Church  and  School    In  33  7  percent  of  the  Evangeli 
they  are  permanently  attached  re  the  pest  of  sch 
master,  and  in  many  other  oases  they  are  optionally  discharged 
l.\  Evangelical  or  Catholic  teach* 

A  distinction  is  made   between   the  higher  duties,  such  as 
training  Displaying  the  organ, and  seeing  that  church  and 

altar  are  duly  ordered  tor  service;  and  the  lower,  which  include 
ringing  the  bells,  opening  and  closing,  warming  and  lighting  the 
church,  and  keeping  the  churchyard  in  order.  The  latter  are 
seldom  discharged  by  the  teacher  personally,  and  the  Ministry 
ordered   that  they  are  in  future   to   b  Eat  as 

ssible  from  his  office;  but  he  provides  for  their  discharge  bj 
others.    The  higher  duties  he  retains  in  his  own  hands.     In 

a i  church  on  alternate  Sun 

days.     The  merit  tor  K  i  re  he  adieus  te  (which  must  be 

additional  to  the  fixed  minimum  salary)  is  £16  a  year  for  the 

whole  country, 

The  land  with  which   by  old   custom  the  country  teacher  is 

provided,  in  order  that   he  may  he  all*'  te  supply  himself  with 

ties  erf  life,  varies  greatly  in  extent,  and  is  nott  like 

the  Kirehendienste.  *  .source  M  additional  income.     Its  estimated 

proot  e  included  in  the  Orundgehalt.     The  majority  of 

hers  now  let  their  land,  hut  there  are  si  ill  some  who  farm  it 
themselves,  rising  early  in  the  mornings,  and  taking  advent 
of  their  afternoon  freedom  in  Bummer,  Many  of  them  also,  with 
the  oonsent  of  the  authority,  undertake  private  teaching  and 
:  unoffioia]  work. 
flie  retiring  pension,  payable  on  the  ground  of  health  after 
ten  ana  in  any  case  al    the  age   <»i    65,  is  of  course  a 

consideration  of  much   importance.      Beginning  at  1%  of  the 
iier's  salary,  after  ten  years  it   rl  -ar  to  ^  ;  a 

£30    is  paia   by  the  State,  and  the   rest  by  the 
locality. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  tie  uiilv  of  a   teacher 

who  dies,  to  the  yearly  extent  of  £12   10s    lor  t tie  widow,  and 
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£2  10s.  for  each  child  if  the  mother  is  living ;  otherwise,  £4  4a 
payment  ceasing  when  the  child  reaches  eighteen 

Another  privit'  Ti  the  teacher  has  hitherto  enjoyed 

in  future  to  ^<>  Till  the  present  he  bi  pea  with 

ten  weeks  of  military  tr^min^  instead  of  two  years.    But  r 
dance  with  a  Royal  Order  oi  189B  schoolmaster  is  Brow  &e 

year  1900  to  serve  for  twelvemonths;  audit  has  b 
prepare  for  this  change  by  th  Lishment    >i  e  in 

the  Training  Ooilegi 

It   might  perhaps  be  thought  (torn  a   perusal   of   vario 
thai  Mi<  is  oppressed  by  extra&€ 

responsibilities.     He  is  expected  to  wa&ofa 
conduct  of  the  children  out  <»i  school,  to 
in  their  festivities,  and  preserve  good  order,  ami  to  show  intei 
in  the  continuance  of  their  education  wheta  their  school  lit 
oter-    But  he  fodka  upon  Bitch  duties  as  the  incident 
uttieial  rank ;  and  it  ofhcial  rank  in  il  value, 

bo  also  u  implies  j>  public  position,  by 

The  German  teacher  has  much  more  professional  c 
than- his  counterpart  in  England.    He  ish  functionary  oi  Sta 
poor  but  proud,  and  aln  kbtc  as  the  State  ite 

a  member  oi  a  accustomed  to  the 

erf  the  oneness  of  principle  in  education,  that  he  n  irip- 

tion  doI  itli  his  liberty,  bi  uion 

stablished  conviction  which  he  understands  and  shai 
He  is  not  allowed  to  teach  till  his  mind  and  bodj  ture 

and  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  what  teaching  m  Hut 

Iimi,  r  before  hiiu  a  ch  trial  aim, 

d  track  by  whieh  it  is  to  '■<«■<  i     Gifted   -»i   hot 

nrmed      Wl  I    the  coin 

cornea  from  the  mini 

that  'ii  admirabl  rs  m   England,  and  mai 

them,  is  vbt  i  it  were  oi 

But  th<  \  are  more  die  products  cif  nature  than  th< 
em, 

Ruglish  teacher  i*   not   noocsaarily  ie<l     It 

titicated,  he  may  of  ma]  not  h:i\t>  passed  through  riing 

( Allege;  and  in  uncertain  in 

(irincrples  bi  it  is  a  hi 

mi    of  whicn   the   Practising  Schools  I'urai  iiial 

r  hmv  Car,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ti  I* 
of  \  h  ng  forces,  including  two  which 

Bead  T«  think   beet,  end  in 

whieh  the  students  mal  her  than 

learn  how  to  tit  themseh  >urse  of  <lr<i 

tor  the  benefit  of  children     Or  if  he  baa  no!  been 
responsible  t'<>r  Ins  hieh  may  b 

■.t,  hut  iti  .ms  case  are  fortuit 
Mr  has  in  most  ciases  been  a  Pupil  Teacher,  end  his  circum- 
in   that  *eo    favourable, 

ypreniai 


of  Ptuasux.  and  Saxcmy. 
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;  onsibility  and  strain,  or  he  may  have  acquired  ideas  and 
practices  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  unlearn.    The  enipiru 
of  early  years  tends  always  to  persist. 

In   the  exercise  of  his  functions  iu>  a  Head  Teacher  b<- 
liable  to  distracting  influences,  side-winds  which  blow  him  out  erf 
the  straight  course.     He  may  be  led  by  considerations   of  grant 
to  teach  more  subjects  than  enough,  or,  if  he  is  eaprieiouslv 
disposed,  to  change  methods  or  subjects  upon  slight  grounds 
and  it  is  the  consequence  of  payment  by  results  that  w 
to  think  more  of  teaching  than  of  training.      He  has 
the  solidarity  nor  the  steady  aim  of  the  German  teacher 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  his 
power  of  exposition  Mid  his  appreciation  of  his  own  language 
and  literature  a  direction  in  which  the  avenge  Knglisli  tea*  her 
is  perhaps  l(  >ng.     It  is  impossible  not  to  I  the 

one  hand  ivith  his  taeiln  -ion,  his  ability  rand 

a  piece  ot  literature  in  all  its  lights,  to  d  on  a  passage  ot 

History  <-i  a  puini  m  Ueographj  <>r  Science;  and,  o\ 
hand,  with  the  care  In*  U  pect  for  the  mother- 

tongue  upon  his  pu  j 

rie  has  often  a  vei  burden  of  work— more  than  he  can 

possibly  do  well;  hut  I'vm  when  the  state  of  his  exercise  books 
and  outer  indications  fthow  thai  he  does  not  adequately  perform 

liis  whole  task,  be  is  nevertheless  able  to  hold  his  class  attentive 
Ml  lie    begins  an    oral    le.sson.     Tl  r   faces  and 

enot  siun  ol   the  ehildren  in  the  beet  Behools  impress 

themselves  on  the  observer's  memoi 

In  good  schools  b  Otfaec  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 

personality  of  the  teacher  is  irhat  oei      For  though  he 

ays  has  a  room  to  himself* and  i>  n  advantage,  he 

rv  little  hel|>efl  by  his  environment.     German  Bchool-rooms 

r  a  hour    the  sai  r  tie    100    in 

England.*     Thei  il$d   to  the  walhoj.  q  Jow-rooi 

and  "ly  deficient   in  ventilation.       fhe\  are  well  wani 

iiieiitly  indeed  tar  too  hot,  but  ;<1    an\  rate   the  ehildr« 
to  work    iu"i  bij  in   heat   than    they  do  in  a  low  tem- 

th  a  free  play  ot  draughts.    The  d<  illy 

arranged  eight    or  nine  deep   and,  it  the  oblong,  in 

-.  thai  tin    ;<      i  •      I        bis  raised  platform 
at  one  end,   with    the  children   ot   all  A    undivided 

noup  before  hiin.     A   t!mnan   teacher  set's  no  moonyei 
m    this    plan.       It    lias   grown    up    with    thi 
«  \-  client,  Of  one  room  to  one  man,  and  it  do. 
him  anv  particular  difficulty.     Tin    bareness  oi  the  pi 

vvalls  is  only  relieved   by  G  pictures-  nearly  al\\a\ 

a  paal  ar  present  En  01  ol  the  Wet  «»t  Worms. 

The  maps,  which  are  kept  folded,  a:  istudiy  very  good  in 

ration  hut  not  always  in  serviceable  condition.  The  ilh 
app;t  tu  genera]  miseivKU  scant)  .  cloak -ro 


ruum  in  Ifrui 
are*  per  child  ruusd  In?  at  lwu»t    w  til  a  m-  li*h  tiqU&re  feet. 


I  'I,,- 
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found,  but  honks  i<  »r  hats  and  coats  are  provided  in  the  school-roonj 
itself.  The  playgrounds  and  office  arrangements  are  certainly 
most  indifferent*  Our  English  country  schools  are  comparatively 
sumptuous  as  regards  buildings  and  their  condition,  teaching 
apparatus,  and  premises. 


V,— School  Attendance. 

The    State    takes   eognisance   of  all   elementary    instruction, 
public  and  private.     Private  Bchoolfl  are  systematically  inspected, 
and  the  inspectors  have  power,  though  it  is  not  oft*  : 
to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  ehildren  in  their  own  homes. 
In  ooun  ie  school  a^'  QOZDfi  fixed  at   i>    14,  not 

by  an\  general  law,  but  partly  oy  separate  laws  affecting  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  partly  oy  the  prachee  <>f  tlie  Regierungen 
as  continued  by  legal  derisions. 

Children  art-  admitted  in  the  towns  usually  twie.  at 

Easter  and  Michaelmas;  and  in  the  country  ones  a  year 
iter.  If  u  child's  sixth  birthday  falls  before  June  Isi  be  has 
JO  to  school  at  Easter  in  the  same  year;  if  alter  June  1st,  at 
the  succeeding  Easter,  Be  is  released  from  school  at  the  cor- 
responding data  sight  yean  later.  Very  few  exceptions  are 
allowed  .  hut  in  rare  cases  a  child  is  permitted  to  defer  ci 
aeoounl  of  bodily  weakness  or  to  leave  in  the  course  of  his  last 

E  on  the  ground  of  poverty  or  other  pressing  circuit i 
The  total  number  of  these  exceptions  is  only  L*28per  cent  of 
the  nwmher  ol  enrolled  children. 

The  following  figures  give  the  statistics  of  attendance  for  the 

whole  of  Pi!  far  as  available: 


Population  in  1895 

A.  Total  number  of  children  of  sshooJ 

B.  Aaaigned  to  Public  Elemental >  > 


M 


In  attendance 
Not  in  attendance 

Of  the  children  not  in  attendance  there  were— 
{!)  Excluded  through  lack  6j  accommodation 
(2)  Permitted  to  enter  late  or  leave  early 
13}  Excluded  on  account  of  bodily  or  mental  weakness 

(4 1  without   ta 


3it8o,V 

■aoss 

M18,OS7  ■  94-9    |*.  e 

<■       B6  49  nc  of  B. 
1-51  p.c.  of  B, 


C<  Taught  in  ftchooh  »  iih  the  aim  of  the  Public 
Elementary  Bd  sol 

I).  Taught  in  higher  schools  or  at  home 


04 

1-28 

18 

•01 

i-5i 


57.803  -  1   |>,c,  of  A. 
8   -   4   p.c 


There  ar<    no  d*1  11  corresponding  with  our  retxiras  of 

daily  average  attending  here  are  no  grants  dependent 

upon  ATOM  h  no  regisi  ral  he  purpose 

ot  ascertaining  it.     The  attendance  register  (Versftuinmssliste) 
is  s  record  of  absence  only.     As  ■  rule  at  any  rai  >oh 

•  These  criticisms  refer  of  course  to  rural  schools  only. 
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which   I  have  Sim,   the  names  are  not  called,  but  the  teacher 
merely  ascertains  by  inquiry,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  and 
before  it  }>•  mat  children  are  absent,     I  have  only 

■  >n< v  heard  the  names  'ailed  through.    Lateness  is  rebuked^ 
the  child  is  nevertheless  considered  to  make  an  attendance. 

Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  attendance  at  school 
the  whole,  extremelj  The  tnpulston  in 

some  form  since  1717,  imd  of  effective  compulsion  since    I 

Public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  regularity. 
Parents  understand  their  obligation  to  send  their  children ;  and 
they  Itjuw  thai  if  they  disregard  il  they  will  not  escape  speedy 
and  automatic  punishim  ery  fortnight  a  duplicate  of  the 

pages  iu  the  register  covered  by  the  period  is  sent  to  the  L< 
Inspector,  who  a  rj  forwards  it  to  the  Gemeind  her, 

or  chief  of  local  police,    Generally  one  or  tw 
to  the  parent,  hut  no  casq  of  absence  without  excuse  is  passed 
over,  and  when  a  fine  or  corresponding  imprisonment  ia  deserved, 
it  is  inflicted  by  the  police  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  amount 
of  the  fine  at  pn  u  tea  very  much  under  different  local  la 

Fines  are, however, seldom  m  at  all  events  in  the  count 

One  teacher  told  me  that  during  his  charge  of  liis  school  (five 
i  had  no  case  of  fine;  another  Bad  only  one  n>  record 
in  twenty-two  years;  another!  do  case  in  fifteen  years.    Two  m- 
three  notifications  <>i  absence  without  excuse  in  a  year  seem  to 
eg&rded  as  an  a-,  mount. 

h  must  be  remembered  that  unpunctuality  is  possible,  and 

that  many   teachers  do   [lot  observe   the   cloCJE   as  our   English 

hers  are  obliged   to  do,  though   in   the   best   schools  the 
children  are  not  late,     And  it  is  tti  fact  in  regard 

to  attendance  that  German  rural  Eamuiee  live  much  more 
within  the  villages,  and  much  less  in  scattered  houses  *>n  the 
farms  and  roadsides,  than  English  families.  In  answer  to 
enquiries!  I  have  almost  always  oeen  told  that  tin  whole  of  the 
children  live  iti  the  village;  and  the  total  number  returned 
officially  as  having  to  go  more  than  2k  kilometres  (rath 
U  miles)  is  202,320,  or -088  oi  the  total  in  attendance  Again 
the    hva  schools   iu    Prussia    is   much   larger    than  in 

England, there  beings  considerably  proportion  of  wy 

I]  uchoola1     In  1891  were  -2;H4  with  less  than   80 

children,  and  827  with  less  than  2©  children 

Capricious  change  of  school  is  practically  obviated  even 
If  t In1:  parents    cnange   their   residence  s    Form   is  filled   up 
(Abgangszeugniss    or    Umaehulungssoh^  bich    sometimes 

states  the  class, attainments,  conduct,  and  religious  denomination 
of  the  child;  the  tin w  during  which  to    baa  attended,  and 

on   for   leaving,    boi  for   leaving  ak 

i  sn,  If  the  chang  m  one  part  ofs  town  to 

another,  the  child  generally  has  to  attend  the  old  school  till  the 
end  of  tie.-  torn,  that  is  till  Easter  or  Michaelmas,    Children  axe 


'  In  1S06  then  w.rc  in  Prussia 36,136  schools,  in  England  and  W» 
Hit-  popalatkmoJ  Prussia  was  81,656,133*  that  of  Knglan<l  *n«l  Wales Sn 

ma  » 
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ighed   to  particular  schools,  and  may  ttbt  Attend  any  other 

without  leave.    A  child  attending  the  school  of  another  Gemeinde 

of  is.  tb  2s.  &£  .i  month,  but  otherwise  Elementary 

Education  is  free.     Tin    parents,  however,  except   in  cases  of 

il  poverty .  biavis  to  provide  hooks  and  slates  ana  other  similar 

Decessai 

Thus  the  teacher  enjoys  advantages   which  have  not    been 

attained  in  England     He  is  protected  against  avoidable 

irregularity  and  oaprioioUfi  migration.     He  admits  children  at 

fixed   dates  only,   and   he   knows   that  he  will   retain   them   till 

their  school  age  is  over. 

The  advantages  of  the  teacher  are  also  the  advantages  of  the 
child.  If  a  scholar  is  obliged  to  change  his  school,  he  at  any 
rate  finds  the  s;mie  subjects  being  taught,  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  point  in  the  instruction  reached,  and  similar  principles 
anil  methods  at  work,  A  new  school  does  not  mean  temporary 
confusion  of  his  school  life. 

When  he  leaves  Bchool    altogether  he   receives   a    leaving 
certificate  (Schulentlaasungszeugnise),  which  states  Ins 
birth,  religious  denomination,  period  of  attendance,  attainments, 
and  conduct.    The  teacher  draws  up  this  document,  and  the 

I al  [nspector  countersigns  it     It  is  not  such  a  report  as  the 

District  Inspector  could   give,  hut    much    more  complete   and 
valuable     If  takes  account  of . ft  child's  whole  school  career  of 
his  whole  intellectual  and  moral  status.     An  inspectors  rep 
must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  intellectual  side,  and  i- 
very  partial  survey  even  of  thai.     He  may  judge   masses  of 

Children,  hut  lie  can   fornp    no   safe  estimate  of  individuals  that 
goes  beyond  a  valueless  minimum. 

Vt— Types  of  Sohooia    Nokmal  am»  Abnormal  « 

There  are  no   infants'   schools    recognised    by    tiffl   State  in 

Prussia  ,  hut  in  towns  there  exist  a  certain  number  of  establish- 
ments where  children  are  b  w  of,  and  rather  employed 

(with  more  or   less  adherent  <    h>  Kneels  methods)   than  taught. 
These  institutions  are  some  of  them  private  ventures,  some  <>! 

m  supported  by  charity.     At  any  rate  they  are  inadequ 
and   the  need  of  a  better  infants'  school    system  is   generally 
admitted;  but  the  cost  of  establishing  such  a  system  <>n  a  I 
of  State  support  is  at  present  .regarded  as  deterrent 

The  day  schools  (for  children  between  six  and  fourteen) 
the  Public  Elementar%fctehools  (OrTentliche  VolksschuJen),  w] 
no  fees  are  pai-  the  Mittelsschulen  and  hohere  Mttdchea* 

schulen,  where  d  barged,  and  a  higher  course  of  instruction 

is  provided.     As  thj   two  la!  are  found  only  in  towns, 

and  have  no  counterpart  in  England,  they  need  ool   be  further 
ed  in  this  pap  1 

The  Volkssehideu  are  denoi ntnational  i.e.  Evangelica  I ,  i  n th 
•Irwisli,  or  mixed.     Mixed  (paritfttuche  or  simuitane)  schools  are 
those  in  which  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  minority 

■  There  are  only  12  >*diooU  of  other  tltrtHti&n  denomination*. 
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provided  for  by  th<>  employment  of  teachers  of  diff&etil  defini- 
tions     In  simu'  Regierungen,  * .;/ .,   Coblenz,  the  paritatie 
Schulc  lu»s  riven  place  denoniinttiortal  schools,  and 

there  are  in  Prussia  this  kind,  in  compari 

uitl,  24,48?  Evangelical,  10,726  Catholic^ and  246  Jewish,  The 
jierungen  have  to  regard  the  religion  of  the  place  in  the 
appointment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  religions  instruction  of  small 
minorities  is  provided  tot.  If  ten  or  fifteen  children  in  a  school 
<<1  religion  «*tli<  r  than  that  vrhich  is  taught  in  it, 
the  locality  has  t<>  provide  for  their  separate  instruction,  either 
by  bring  aefcer  r<>  them,  or  by  sending  them  to  a  tea<  ; 

And  it"  the  parents  do  not  prof!  d  by  the 

Smte,  they  are  obliged  either  to  produce  a  written  certificate  thai 
their  children  have  religious  instruction  els  or  to  send 

rhrm  to  receive  thai  of  the  school 

No  State  system  of  continuation  schools  exists  in  Phissia. 
Such  schools  have  been  developed  mainly  in  towns,  by  the  muni- 
cipalities  and  by  employers  of  labour,  and  for  the  moat  part  on 
hnical  lines.  The  total  number  of  country  oontinuation 
schools  isonlySSO,  with  13,000  scholars ;  but  amongst  advan 
educationists  there  are  many  who  desire  a  general  sj 
compulsion  analogous  to  tluif    of   saxony  and   other  German 

The  term  Elaasewdoes  not  oorreepond  exactly  with  our  word 
"  Class/'  It  means  anv  group  of  children  taught  by  our  teacher 
at  on*-  time.  In  an  tirutUtewge,  par  ''one-class  school,  fix-  Whole 
school  is  the  class.     If  the  school    lias  r,  ach  of  tlnni 

includes  children  *>i  and  the  gn  atei  the  number 

of  classes,  the  more  the  class  ami  the  grade  bee  une  identic 

Not  including  184  practising  Is  with   19,662  child 

ere  in  1896  in  Prussia  30438  public  elementary  schools 
with  5,28  hildrcn,  an«l  78,959  teaches  actually  em\  loyed,* 

Of  these,  in  WW,  22,410  schools,  with  1,477,558  children  (in 
I  ssi>,  #3,125  Schools  with  1,718,076  children)  were  taught  fa 

thai  is  in  1896,  62  }><t  cent  of  the  schools  and   28  per 
cent,  of  tie-  children  (in  1886,  68  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  38 

per  cent,  of  the  <hil<li^n).     Thfc   s«l 1  tfeught    by   one  h  a<her 

therefore   tills    a    bogs    place    in    tho   educational    economy    of 

and  a  still  larger  place  if  ire  oonsidef  the  country  alone 
Of  the  31,896  count  ols»  21,867,  or  88  par  w 

I8i*r;  taught  by  one  teacher,  against  74-  percent,  in  \xxc>. 

cfa  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  either  one-class  on  two- 
class    schools   (HaRitagssehuIenit     The    latter    are    denned 
u  schools  of  which  on  on  is  taught  in  the  morning  sad  the 

•    The  number  of  noata  is*  79,431.     There  were  47'2  vacancies  at  that  dale. 
tahoola  in  three  claaata  under  one  teacher  have  tram  7l'  i 

39  in  1896.      Wanderschulen  (schools  with    DOteSChei  «>f  th^ir  own.  I  nt  \\- 
by  the   icacher  of  a  neigh  boui  in  K  reek)  and 

Lanfechnlaii  [schools  which  a  neighbouring  teach  si  •  inter,  the  children 

n  majtst  in  summer)  are  now  reduced   bo  th<  AegHgeable  rioml»er 
of  18,  ageiast  98  .ha  tana     Wecftaslsctioleii  (of  which  tl  are 

very  curioos.  In  two  of  them  the  teacher  change*  his  re? i deuce  from  one 
village  to  the  other  awry  three  year*.  In  the  third,  nn  \\\  nn^elii  *1  replaces  a 
(  atholic  teacher  e«erf  eight  year*, 

5590, 
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other  in  the  afternoon."*  But  the  pure  Halbtagsscliule,  according 
bo  this  definition, is  seldom  found  in  Prussia.  The  typo  is  usually 
more  or  less  modified:  audits  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
pages  284  and  29  of  /V  tStaMstik  there  is  some  un 

tainty  about  the  number  of  such  schools.  Bui  the  figurea  show 
(1)  that  the  total  number  of  schools  under  one  teacher  is  sl< 
decreasing;  (2)  thai  in  many  of  the  schools  under  one  teacher 
the  single  class  has  been  divided  into  two,  bo  that  the  number  of 
Halbtagsschulsn  under  one  teacher  has  increased  But  the 
Latter  are  not  the  only  schools  in  which  the  number  ol  clai 
exceeds  the  number  of  teachers,  A  Qalbtagsschule  may  grow 
too  large  for  one  beaches1  and  be  reo  d   into  three  clae 

under  two  teachers;  and  similarly  four  (or  G  jee  may  I" 

established  under  three  (or  four)  V 

Although  ii  is  obvious  thai   the  difficulty  of  teaching  a  class 
proportioned   to  the  variety  of  grades  included  in  » >  ■  *  - 

nermal  maximum  of  a"KJasee  is  fixed  at  80  for  a  one-class 
school^and  at  70  for  any  other.  If  in  a  one-olaes  school  the 
numbers  rise  above  BO,  it  may  either  !»•  converted  into  *• 
Halbtagsschuls  or  be  provided  with  a  second  teacher.  When 
the  numbers  rise  above  100  a  second  teacher  must  be  appointed. 

But  .  wit  this*    v*  iy  lii-h  limits  are  not  b\  any  means  a] 
observed.   In  the  absent  neral  law,  the  procedure  in  i 

of  defective  supply  is  tedious  and  complicated)  and  the  Minister 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  compel  compliance,  Consequently,  there 
still  remain  numerous  w  abnormal  "  classes  (though  their  nuinl 
have  decrease  the  following  figures  show  :■ — 

i  General  return  of  abnormal  elasc 


— 

<  ll 

1%  r  CeDT. 
of  all  i  ! 

Befools**. 

IVt  Coat 

of  alt  s.ii, 

18*0 

I7,lti5 
2r,, 

18 

1,32 

20 

(6,)  Number  of  one-c 

schools 

with  abnormal  attendant 

With    SI— iQOchil 

..      101-150 
UverlfiO 

Iren 

» 

388 
10 

1,751 
L68 

2,020 

*,7ir» 

(r.)  Number  of  abnormal  claiwofi  containing  over  150  scholars 
in  one-class  schools,  or  over  L20  in  other 

ism;    ...  t%  with  10,242  children, 

1886     590,  with  84,503       „ 

•  I'  StoiMk  (180B),  p.  279. 
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(d.)  And  in  1896  there  were  four  one-class  schools  with  over 
170  children  in  each,  and  one  four-class  school  with  808  children, 
or  202  to  a  class. 

These  returns,  while  they  indicate  a  state  of  things  which  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  which  would  not  be  possible  iji  England, 
point  to  very  rapid  improvement  in  the  decade.  Certain  areas 
are  still  exceedimjly  backward.  In  the  Regierungsbezirk  Mttnster 
the  proportion  ofabnormal  classes  was — 


Of  the  country  classes  in  the  Regierungsbezirk  Dttsseldorf, 
56  per  cent,  were  abnormal  in  1896,  (in  1886,  73);  in  Oppeln 
51  per  cent,  in  1896,  (in  1886,  71). 

VII. — Interior  Organisation  of  Schools. 

Elementary  schools  in  Prussia  are  divided  into  three  Stufen 
or  steps;  in  the  lowest  (Unterstufe)  the  child  is  prepared  to 
receive  instruction,  in  the  next  (Mittelstufe)  he  is  grounded  in 
the  various  subjects,  and  in  the  highest  (Oberstufe)  he  is  enabled 
to  extend  and  apply  his  knowledge.  According  to  the  official 
theory  he  spends  two  years  in  the  Unterstufe,  three  or  four 
years  in  the  mittelstufe,  and  three  or  two  in  the  Oberstufe.  But 
the  practice  varies.  The  Unterstufe  sometimes  covers  the  first 
three  years ;  or  again,  the  Oberstufe  the  four  last.  The  division 
is  important,  because  the  hours  of  work  and  the  subjects  taken 
are  prescribed  according  to  Stufen  and  not  according  to  years. 
Witnin  the  Stufen  there  may,  of  course,  be  graded  sections  for 
particular  subjects.  But  the  kev  of  the  whole  position  in  the 
smaller  schools  is  the  practice  of  grouping  many  different  years 
for  instruction ;  the  syllabus  is  maae  very  simple,  and  the  hours 
are  shortened  for  the  younger  children. 

The  subjects  taken  in  elementary  schools  are — 

Religion. 

German  (Speaking,  Reading,  Writing). 

Arithmetic  and  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Drawing. 
I  History. 
Realien-  Geography. 

INaturkunde  (Natural  History  and  Elementary  Science). 

Drill  or  Gymnastics  (boys  only). 

Needlework  (girls). 

Singing. 

In  largo  schools  of  six  classes  a  Modern  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, Shorthand,  Domestic  Economy,  or  Book-keeping  may, 
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with  the  permission  of  the  authority,  be  taught.  The  time  for 
these  subjects  may  be  found  out  of  ordinary  school  hours,  and 
presumably  no  curtailment  of  the  hours  assigned  to  the  regular 
work  is  permitted. 

The  Allgemeine  Bestimmungen  prescribe  the  following  division 
of  hours: — 

(cu)  Einklassige  Schule : 


■  — 

Untentnfo. 

Mittelstufe. 

Oberatnfe. 

Religion 

German 

Arithmetic         and 
Geometry 

Drawing 

Realien 

Singing 
r  Drill  (Soya)              ) 
I                or                 [ 
[  Needlework  (Girls)  J 

4 
11 

4 
'1 

20 

5 
10 

4 

1 

«.. 

"■  2    • 

2 
30 

6 

8 

5 
•2 
0 
2 

2 

30 

(6.)  Schools  of  more  than  one  class : 


—  . 

1  Unterstafe. 

Mittelstufe. 

Oberstufe. 

Religion  - 

1 

i           4 

4 

r              4 

German  - 

11 

8 

8 

Arithmetic 

1            4 

4 

4 

Geometry 

- 

•  -    •. 

2 

Drawing  - 

• 

2 

2 

Realien   - 

' 

6 

6  or  8 

Singing  - 
(  Drill  (Boys)      - 

1 

2 

2 

) 

1             or 

h        2 

2 

2      . 

\  Needlework  (Girls) 

22 

28 

30  or  32 

(Needlework  is  not  begun  until  the  Mittelstufe.) 


Tt  is  provided,  however,  that  when  one  teacher  has  two  classes 
(Halbtagsschule),  or  two  teachers  three  classes,  the  necessary 
modifications  may  be  made.  The  only  universal  rule  with  regard 
to  the  Halbtagsschule  is  that  32  hours'  instruction  altogether 
must  be  given  in  the  week. 

In  many,  but  not  in  all  parts  of  Prussia,  quite  different  time- 
tables are  followed  in  the  summer  and  winter  half-years.  Where 
this  is  so,  the  usual  summer  arrangement  (in  force,  as  a  rule,  from 
April  1  to  October  1)  is  to  dispense  with  afternoon  school,  and 
complete  each  (lav's  work  between  7  a.m.  and  12,  sometimes 
between  (>  a.m.  and  11  or  11.30.  In  order  to  avoid  strain  upon 
the  children,  the  hours  are  shortened.     The  Einklassige  Schule 
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is  taught  in  sections  like  the  Halbtagsschule,  and  the  Halbtags- 
schule  works  on  its  ordinary  principle  with  a  programme  that 
can  be  got  through  in  the  morning  hours. 

The  following  are  time-tables  actually  used  in  different  types 
of  schools.  It  should  be  stated  that  some  Regierungen  prescribe 
the  time-tables  of  the  smaller  schools,  but  allow  deviations  with 
the  approval  of  the  Kreisschulinspektor.  In  others  the  teachers 
construct  their  own  time-tables,  under  the  above  limitation  of 
hours  fpr  each  subject,  for  the  iKreisschulinspektor's  approval. 
Time  f<>r  recreation,  though  not  shown',  is  regularly  allowed. 
Home  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  set  to  all  children 
except  the  very  youngest  in  all  elementary  schools,  and  is  cheer- 
fully done.  It  is,  with  much  reason,  thought  that  the  habit  of 
doing  a  little  daily  independent  work  out  ofschool  is  well  worth 
cultivating.  Our  own  evening  schools  no  doubt  suffer  because 
the  scholars,  accustomed  as  they  «are  to  work  inside  the  school 
only,  cannot  be  induced  to  supplement  their  short  hours  of 
instruction  by  a  little  private  study. 


A.— EINCLASSIGE  SCHULE. 

L— Prescribed  Time  Table  (Coblenz  Reoieruno). 
(Morning  and  Afternoon   School  all   the  year  round.) 


Morning. 


Hour. 

Stole. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

i 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1st 
2nd 

U. 

If. 

0. 

u 

M. 

0. 

Religion 

and 
Writing 

|  Religion 

1  Arith- 
f    "nietic 

Religion 

and 
Writing 

Religion 

Arith- 
metic 

Object 

Lesson  and 

Writing 

Essay 

Reading 

1  Compoai- 
f         tion 

Religion 

and 
Writing 

Religion 

Arith- 
metic 

Religion 

and 
Writing 

Religion 

Arith- 
metic- 

Grammar 

Reading 

and 
Writing 

Religion 

8inging 

Written 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Srd               M 

1      0. 

i 

lOeo- 
'     graphy 

Reading 

Naturkunde 

Geography 

Naturkunde 

1st 


2nd 


Srd 


U. 
M 
O. 


U. 
M. 


AFfERNOON. 


M. 

O. 


Writing 
-  Reading 


Reading 

Hand- 
writing 


Reading 
Written 
exercises 
Drawing 


|  Singing 


Writing 
-  History 


Drill  and 
Needlework 


Writing 
Reading 


Readi-jg 
Drawing 


Singing 


Reading 

Hand- 
writing 


Writing 
History 


Drill  and 
Needlework 


U.  =  Unterstufe.    M.  =  Mittelstufe.    O.      Oberstufe. 
Unterstufe,  SO  hours.    Mittelstufe,  SO  hours.    Oberstufe,  SO  hours. 
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II. — Time  Tables  approved  by  Inspector  (Potsdam  Regierung) 

(Morning  and  Afternoon  School  in  Winter.     Morning  only 
in  Summer.) 


(a.)  Winter  Half-year. 


Hoar 


8-9 


Stale 


Monday 


U. 


M. 

O. 


Religion 


Tuesday 


Reading  and 
Writing 

}  Religion 


Wednesday 


^Religion 


Thursday 


Friday 


■  Reading  ant 


ling  i 

Religion     ,Wri^ 
|  Religion 


8aturday 


^  Religion 


9—10 


U.     '^ 

M.     i  I  Arith- 

I        raetic 
0.       J 


Arith- 
metic 


Reading 
V  Grammar 


I  Arith- 
metic 


J 


Arith- 
metic 


Writing 
Dictation 

Geometry 


M. 

0. 


Reading         Object 
Lesson 
I    Reading 

Reading    ,     Writing 


Object' 
Lesson 
Writiug 

Reading 


! 


Reading    I 

and 
Writing 

Reading 


Object 
Lesson 


Geography 


Object 
Lesson 

Writing 

Drawing 


11—12 


M. 
0. 


\Geo-  i     Natural 

/     graphy       History 


1.80— ?.ao 


M. 
O. 


Needle- 
work 
(Girls) 


Essay  or 
Dictation 


Elementary 
Science 


^Singing 


Object 
Lesson 
Reading 


Reading 


t.80—  3.80  M. 

0. 


Needle- 
work 
(Girls) 


}- 


story 


History 


Singing 


Unterstufe,  20  hours.     Mittelstufe,  SO  hours.    Oberstiife,  30  hours. 

(6.)  Summer  Half-year. 


Hour. 


Stufe.       Monday    .    Tuesday    [  Wednesday  j  Thursday   |     Friday         Saturday 


M;       }  Religion 


Reading    |    Reading 


Religion    |    Grammar 


Religion 


g"9  a      iKmetic     !  Geography  !  Arithmetic 


Arithmetic!    History  History 


0-10       .      U. 

i 


Reading  and  - 
Writing 


M.      ,  Dictation 
O.        Kssay 


Rending  and  Reading  and 
Writing     ,     Writing 
'30'Ger-      ;'| 
man 


i  /"Singing      \  Drill  and 

/  !  30'  German  '  }  Needle-      J.  Vt,    "'"'J    I  !  Drawing 

\  i  30'  Reading  J  I     work      ;  [ w  ™™'  I J 


I 


10-10.40 


Religion      Religion  20'   Religion  20'  |    Reading 


10.40-11.2ii        V-      'Arithmetic    Arithmetic        Object 

Lesson  20' 


11.20-12  U.     !    Reading 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Object 
Lesson 


Religion      Religiou  20 
Arithmetic  'Reading 20/ 

Reading 


Uotentute,  14  hoars.    Mittelstufe,  18  hours.    Oberstafe,  18  hours. 


of  Prussia  and  Saowny. 

B.-HALBTAGSSCHULE. 

Prescribed  Time  Table  (Coblenz  Regierung). 
(Morning  and  Afternoon  School  all  the  year  round) 
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Morning. 

Hour 

Stole. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday    Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1st 

M.&O. 

Religion 

Geography  .    Religion 

i 

History 

Religion 

Natur 
kunde 

2nd 

M.AO. 

M.AO. 
U. 

Arithmetic 
Essay 

Arithmetic !   Drawing 

i 

Arithmetic 

Reading  and 
Composition 

Drawing 

and 
Geometry 

Singing 

3rd 

Reading  and!         — 
Grammar  : 

—             Religion 
and  Singing 

Reading 

Religion  and 
Singing 

4th 

M.AO. 
U. 

Hand- 
writing 

Drill  aud 
Needlework 

-           Hand- 

1      writing 
German              — 

Drill  and 
Needlework 

German 

Afternoon. 

•  1st 

U. 

Religion 

and 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

— 

Religion 

and 

Arithmetic 

German 

— 

2nd 

U. 

German 

German 

- 

German 

German 

1 

- 

Unterstnfe,  12  hour*.    Mittelstufe,  20  hours.    Oherstufe,  20  hours. 

In  the  winter  half-year  the  Unterstnfe  attends  in  the  third 
and  fourth  hours  of  the  morning,  the  Mittelstufe  and  Oberstufe 
returning  in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  the  school  is  not  for  this 
period  a  pure  Halbtagsschule.     The  three  Stufen  are  never  all 

E resent  at  once  under  this  arrangement,  and  the  Mittelstufe  and 
fberstufe  always  attend  together.  But  this  is  not  always  so. 
In  a  Halbtagsschule  of  121  children  which  I  saw,  the  Mittelstufe 
is  sometimes  present  with  the  Oberstufe,  sometimes  with  the 
Unterstufe,  and  consequently  receives  more  hours  of  instruction 
than  either.  In  this  case  the  Winter  Time-table  assigns  to  the 
Unterstufe  14  hours,  to  the  Mittelstufe  30  hours,  to  the  Ober- 
stufe 21  hours.  Similar  modifications  of  the  general  rule 
occur  when  there  are  three  classes  under  two  teachers.  In  the 
Coblenz  Regierung  the  apportionment  of  hours  in  that  case  is — 
Unterstufe,  12  hours  ;  Mittelstufe,  26  or  24  hours  ;  Oberstufe,  26 
or  28  hours. 

There  is  thus  great  elasticity  as  regards  hours  of  work,  and  much 
accommodation  of  the  school  to  outward  circumstances.     The 
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free  afternoon  in  summer  which  so  widely  prevails  is  a  Uraesa 
the  parents,  who  utilise  their  children's  labour  only  too  tret 
But  tin*  Halbtagsschule,  and  the  three    lass  school  with  p 
wrefl  as   ih«    one-class  school   when   the  numb 
are  '  an  only  be  regarded  as  makeshifts,  the  creation  of 

exigencies   not    yci    extinct.    AU  these  rvnes  ore  more  w 
defective    The  one-class  school  keeps   in  11  hours,  at   any  rate 
in  summer,  but  the  teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  all  the  children. 
In  the  others,  Lime  is  losi  if  the  classes  are  brought  within 

proper  limits  of  size  More  effective  work,  say  the  theorists, 
compensates  tor  shortened  horns.    But  at  the  best  the  defect  is 

only  shifted,  not  removed.  And  the  remedy  becomes  fictitious 
when  the  normal  limit  of  the  class  is  approached  or  exceeded  For 
a  Ehdbtagaachule, or  a  three-class  school  with  two  teachers,  is  still 
regarded  as  n&rrhjal  if  there  are  70  children  to  a  class.  And 
abnormal  classes  are  not  uncommon;  there  are  808  abnormal 
classes  in   Halbtagssehulen,  and  l,G9f)  such  classes  in  three-class 

schools  under  two  teachers.    In  such  cages  the  three  evils  of 

shortened  time,  overburdened  teachers,  and  overdarge  classes 
exist  together. 

VII  I.  —Aim  of  the  Elementary  School.    Treatment  of  the 
SUBJECTS  OF  Instruction. 

The  true  purpose  of  every  school,  to  tit  the  child  for  the  dm 
of  the  man,  is  nowhere  more  clearly  enunciated  than  in  German 
official  and  unofficial  dicta  on  the  Volkssehuleand  its  aim.  This 
aim  is,  in  the  language  of  the  latest  detinit ion ,+ "  the  religious, 
moral,  and  patriotic  training  of  the  young,  and  their  preparation 
in  the  knowledge  and  acquirements  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
citizen."  First,  religion  and  conduct,  then  social  and  political 
right-mindedness,  then  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  to  fallow 
the  path  of  practical  usefulness.  Special  importance  is  attached 
to  religious  instruction;  but  "'allgemeine  Menschonbildung;"  the 
training  of  the  whole  man,  is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  No 
subject  of  instruction  is  an  end  in  itself  but  each  is  I  m 
mis  the  greater  end  ll  regard  moral  uprightness,"  says  a 
her,  *  '  as  the  cardinal  point,  in  th»  whole  p<  rsonal 
worth  of  a  man  Hut  moral  teaching  is  not  to  rest  upon  religious 
instruction  alone. 

In  other  subjects  also  the  German  teacher,  who  has  been  taught 
to  read  in  stonrs,  brings  i1j«   ethical   Irss.m  to  the  front 

without  artifice  or  effort,  In  Geography  and  in  History  the 
child  is  made  to  understand  his  home  neighbourhood  first,  then 
blS  country;  who  its  (tilers  and  statesmen  are,  and  what  they 
ha  ye  been  in  the  past;  how  the  State  has  by  gradual  steps 
evolved  he  meaning  of  the  German  empire;  me 

duties  of  the  individual  to  the  Gememde.  and  to  the  larger  units 

i  Jovernment,    In  the  Reading-books  which  he  studies  and  not 

*   In  KMSfl  towns,  including  Berlin,  there  is  never  afternoon  *cbool. 

t  Dr.  KalU,  1*77  wxtri  1891,  j  I 
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merely  reads,  he  linds  all  the  materials  for  the  foundation  of 

le  ideas.     In   Natural    History  and  Elementan  he 

learns  reveretirc  for  the  works  of  \ature      In  thi  r  shown 

to  the  Mother- tongue  their  is  some  element  of  patriotism. 
Again,  the  unity  of  all  knowledge  is  kept  in  view,     German 

not    set   up  into  disparate  heads     -Heading,  proposition, Spelling, 
Recitation,  and  Grammar, — but  treated  v,  the  U 

end   of  clearness  of  ideas  and    their  QO^rect  and   rb, 

expn'ssiini  in   language,  to   be  practised  and   turned  i<»  ns<>  in  all 
Other  studies.      History,    whether    saored    or    profane,    is  ah 
History,  in  which  the  child  may  learn  to  see  the  hand  01  iVovi- 
denee  at  work,  to  admire  what  is  noble,  and  despise  what  is  base 
And  with  it    in   close    interdepend-  linked    Geography. 

"  History  is  written  on  the   wind/'   says   Schl*aeruiaehei\     nu 
igra-phy  is  made  its  basis."    The  expansion  of  I  bad  ami  II 
is  the  common  aimf  and   Interest  the  common  instrument,  of  all 
intellectual  work. 

ft  follows  that  a  limited  eurriculuin  is  sufficient       It   is  wrong 
to  set  high  value  upon  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  ar  the 
expense  of  ethical  and  intellectual  thoroughness.     Much  detail 
in  <  Jeography  and  History,  a  large  amount  of  reading  main 
free  range  Of  subjects, are  not  in  themselves  important.    Teachers 
capable  of  thorough  ethical  and  Intellectual  treatment  of  their 
work   are  the  tirst  necessity,  men  who  know  how  to  frcv  them 
selves  from  all  that  is  petty,  and  yet  see  that  every  detail  a* 
care;  then  a  choice  of  work  that  can  realh  be  done,  and  which 
forma  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  practice  ot  Wioderholung,  going  again  in  suminar 
the  ground  of  each  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
universal  in  German  teaching,  at  the  Training  Colleges  as  well  as 
in  the  schools, — a  practice  for  too  little  prevalent  in  England. 
And  the  German  teacher  sees  no  harm,  but  rather  good,  in  that 
repetition  of  work  on  a  wider  scale,  which  the  almost  unlimited 
grouping  of  different  years  involves.  But  it  is  difficult  jioi  to 
think  that  too  much  m  often  sacrificed  in  this  way  to  real  or 
supposed  necessity. 

It  is  to  I"  i  d,  in  considering  the  treatment  of  the 

I  sul>jerf  motion,  that  nothing  in  the  nature 

of  payment  by  results  ha  \tsted    m    Germany       Theft 

DO  exemption   standard,  and    extremely  little   premature  with- 
drawal    Children  must  stay  at  school  till  a  fixed  age,  and  wi 
may  _  lily  on  without  pressure  or  hash-. 


1 1 )  Qerman* 

When  the  chll&rpn  first  come  to  school   they  are  about  six 
wars  old.    They  learn  four  1 1  ly — Religion, German,  Arith- 

metic,and  Singing — so  Long  as  they  remain  is  the  UnU 
for  two  or  sometimes  three  years     German  is  limited  to  A 
imgsunt»rrieht,    and    Reading    and     Writing      Ans< ■hauungsun- 
terricht  corresponds  roughly  to  the  object  lessons  of  an   | 
Bchool,  but   the  name  is  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Dntenri 
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only,     ks  purpose  ia  (I)  u>  rivo  the  children  right  ideas  about 
the  things  around  them,  bqgin&i&g  with  the  most  familiar;  (2) 

to  awaken  in  them  interest,  attention,  observation  ;  (3)  to  teach 
them  bo  clothe  their  ideas  in  right  language.  Though  it  forms 
an  introduction  to  Realion,  it  is  a  German  lesson  axS  much  as 
anything  else,  and  in  the  oouise  of  it  small  poems  bearing  on  the 
subject  matter  are  frequently  learnt.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
^is  drawn  up  lorn  two  years1  course.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  arrangement  follows  tne  course  of  the  seasons  as  far  as 
possible. 

Kabter  to  the  ELulvbbt  IIoi.ih.vys. 


Ffrtt  Year. 
1.  The  Schoolroom  and  its  Furniture.  L 

2    Materials  used  in  thfl  2. 

3.  The  DwellinffhouBft,  3. 

4.  The  Sitting-room.  4. 
6.  The  Kitchen.  ft. 

6.  Cellar  anil  Rooms.  6. 

7.  The  Cat.  7. 

6.  The  Mouse.  8, 

y.  Farm  Buildings.  D. 

10.  The  Stork.  10. 

11.  The  Farmyard.  11. 


Same  subject 

Soring. 

Marsh  marigold. 

The  Blind  Nettle. 

The  Cuckoo. 

Cock  chain, 

ad  Bird  -nest. 
HousetauMing. 

.ivr  alio*  Lark* 

The  Sn in i air. 
The  Harvest 


rLukVBST  Hoijuays  to  Michaelmas 
Ft  rut    Yon  Year 


12.  Pug  and  Spitz. 

12.  The  Corn  Flower. 

13.  The  Garden. 

13.  I  l&rdening. 

14.  The  Arbour. 

14.  The  Butter! 

16.  Fruit  Trees. 

IS,  The  Swall 

16.  Flowers. 

16.  Birds  and  Owl 

17.  Vegetables. 

17.  The  Fro- 

18.  The  Village. 

18.    Fishes. 

19.  The  Peasant. 

19.   B 

Michaels  u 

T"      (       |||:|S|    \t    \S 

80.   Mare  and  Fm.i1, 

80.  Hai 

21.  The  Goat 

81.  The  Fruit  Harvest 

22    The  Cow 

22,  Shepherd  and  Rock. 

23.  The  8h 

23.   1  N)g  and  ( !<»at. 

hiekens. 

24.  Dog  and  ( 'hildren. 

80,  1  h 

25,  The  Potato  Hai 

1  hacks  and  Geese. 

ird. 

27.  TlieS 

87    The    Peasant  and  the  Tilling  of 

the  Land. 

burch  and  Town. 

8&   Fox  ami  Duck 

89,  River,  Bridges,  ami  Shim. 

The  Donkey. 

30  The  Mill. 

30.  Winter. 

31,   Water  and  Fishing. 

51,  The  Fir  Tree  ami  Christmas. 

i  it. 

32    The  Uaven. 

The  Pod  San  and  Sportsman. 

The  Wild  Animals  of  the  Forest.  34-  The  Woodpecker. 

i  The  Wood-cutter  antl  the  Uses  of 

i  he  Town.  30,  The  Squirrel 

•  he  Yearly  Market.  37.  Snow  and  lea 

Artisans,  Jid  Skating. 

I  he  IVar,  m  Man. 

10   The  Eh  pliant.  i«>.  Horse  and  Spj w 

41.  The  Lion.  I  <  »\ 

4£    Thrc.-ih'wg,  42.  The  Raih 


(if  I'  a i><)  S(u& 
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Itt  man)  schools,  however,  khe  sai  is  is  repeated 

year  lifter  year.  The  Allgeuieine  Beetinunungen  oowhen  pre- 
scribe a  separate  course  of  Anschauungsunterrichl  in 
many  schools  the  Reading  L  I  Object  Lesson  of  tin* 
youngest  children  are  combined,     Reading  is  taught,  in 

ither  on   tin*  Normal- Wdrter  or  <>n   the  Schreib-L 
method,  or  on  a  mixed  method  thought  to  combine  the  advan- 
ssof  both,     In  anj  «;isr  ii  is  Uughl  together  with  Writing, 
and  a  little  practice  in  making  strokes  in  various  directions  cm 
slates  precedes  the  tirsi  attempts,     Tin-  Normal-Worn  r  method 
proceeds  from  a  discussion  with  the  children  of  an  object,  the 
written  symbol  for  which  is  afterwards  placed  on  the  blackbo 
and  copied  by  the  children.    The  order  in  which  the  objects  are 
taken  depends  upon  the  suitability  of  their  names  for  instruction 
in  writing,  and  for  dissection  into  sounds;  and  itis,  theref 
by  n»  means  a  good  order  for  Object  Lessons;   hut  yet  these 
discussions  take  the  pis  great  extent  of  Ansenauun 

unterricht    when   this  method  is  used.      In  the  words  6hos 
each  vowel  and  consonant  has  its  full  normal  value,  and  i 

word     presents    a    new   sound.       Thus    the    til 

Ei  (egg),  An  egg  is  exhibited  and  talked  about  at  length* 
The  word  is  written,  in  small  letters  only,  and  th<*  children 
copy  if.  They  are  not  told  the  names  of  the  letters,  and 
in  tact  do  nol  generally  Irani  them  in  their  first  year  ai  all 
The  nexl  word  is  ••  Kis.       The  teacher  dwells  on  th<  ound 

lie  children  what  new  sound  they  hear.  So  with 
"  Sefl/1  the  next  in  order,  which  gives  the  new  sound  and  symbol 
UV  Then  "Mailfl"  fellows  with  tin  two  new  sounds  M  "  and 
"an."  and  saoXLtU  all  the  sounds  are  mastered  The  method 
est  analytical  and  thou  synthetical,  and  hence  its  name  of 
"  Analyfiseh-Svnthetiseh/' 

The  Schreib-Lese  method  in  its  pure  form  discards  the  accom- 
panying Object  Lesson  and  the  analysis  of  the  word  into  its 
sounds,     h  is  purely  synthetic,     tte  advocates  claim  for  it  tl 
easier  and  quicker,  and  that  it  has  no  tendency,  like  tie1 

Xonnal-WorUr  method,  to  lead  to  spelling.  Words  are  chosen 
in  which    tie     initial    sound    is   prominent,  and    the    vowels  and 

diphthongs  an-  learnt  first  "Igei"  gives  I.  "Esel"  ME," 
1  Ei     the  combination  of     1/   and  "  i r     ,fUhr  I '. 

'•Eule"MEMand"tr';  "Oftwa,"  kOw;  AaT  -A/  and  so  on. 
In  all  cases,  only  the  one  initial  sound  is  attended  to,  and  the 

symbol  of  it  Only  is  written.      Hut  each  word  is  illustrated  by  a 

picture. 
Tie'  combined   methods  are  various.      Some   b  d  the 

principle  and  continue  with  that  Normal- 

WOrter,  Some  introduce  the  capita]  letters  and  (he  print 
symbol  with  the  written  Bymbol  from  the  first.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  teaching  by  Bounds  only,  and  the  rejection  of  spelling 
(which  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Code)  is  oommon  to  all 
*  methods  alike.  There  is,  obviously,  von  great  advantage 
in  teaching   Reading   through  Wnti  '    Writing   through 

Reading,  and  in  placing  reliance  <>n  sounds  instead  of  on  letto 
but  the  plan  is  far  more  easily  applicable    to  German  ihan  to 
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English.  Still  ajpartial  adaptation  of  this  uifthoil  to  our  language 
ma  both  possible  and  desirable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  tho 
ingest  infants  should  learn   the   [minus  of  the  letters  or  the 

printed  symbol,  and  it  would  certainly  be  well  to  simplify  their 

instruction  by  the  combination  and   unification  of  subjects  as 

far  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  reading  matter  covered  in  the  first  year  is 
always  small,  sometimes  very  small.  I  have  found  it  as  little  as 
sixteen  octavo  pages  of  Primer  (this  was  in  a  good  school 
much  as  100,  In  i he  second  year,  either  (be  Primer  may  be 
finished,  or  a  new  book  may  be  read,  so  that  in  the  lirst  two 
years  from  100  to  200  pages  are  got  through..  Transcription 
and  reproduction  of  short  sentences  on  slates  are  very  extensively 
practised. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  when  about  eight  years  ot 
the  <bild  as  ;i  rule  enters  the  Mittelstuie  and  takes  up  i 
sol*]  o'ography,    History.  XaMirkunde,   Drawing,    Needle- 

work.    Germap  now  includes  Reading,  Writing,  Dictation,  t 
('opposition,  and  Grammar    Where  there  are  two  teachers,  the 
third  year  children  may  have  a  separate  reading  boot  but   ir 
invariably  the  ease,  when  there  is  only  one.  that  the  Mittclstufe 
ami  the  Uberstufe  read  together  in  one  book  of  about  500  pa_ 
and  tfhis  book  lasts  th*'  child  six  years.     But    the    Gem 
conception   of  the   Book   and   ils   use  differs  widely  from   the 
English  conception,      '"The  reading  book,"  say  the  Allgemeine 
lirstfiiiijumgrn,  ■'  is  the  foundation  ot  "all  instruction  in  Gtarmi 
It  is  to  be  so  treated  that  its  whole  content  may  if  possible  be 

dually  mastered.     h  is  to  be  used  not  merely  For  the  put] 

of  teaching   to  read,   buj    also  as  a   means  towards  intelligent 

appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  which  it  contains."    Tims  the 

Booh  is  the  central  subject  of  study  round  which  other  studies 

grouped      No  new  book,  or  materially  altered  edition  of  an 

old    book,    may    be    introduced     without     the     conseni     of 

Ministerimu  itself  The  reasons  for  this  role  are  principally 
educational,  but  partly  also  financial,  for  the  children   pay  for 

their  <>wn  1 ks,  and  the  poverty  of  the  German  home  has  to  be 

rded.       I    h  p    told     many    times    that    this    latter 

consideration  has  something  to  do  with  the  use  of  one  book  for 
bo  many  years;  bill  vet  I  lv  ]<r»ponderant  opinion  is  that 

no  educational  harm  results.  Teachers  in  general  may  perhaps 
be  expected  Jbo  defend  a  practice  in  which  they  have  grown  up, 
but  it  is  our  to  which  even  He*  reformers  who  urge  other 
changes  appear  to  take  no  exception 

How  then  does  it   workout  in  actual  r«,nhnio;-  The  reading 
book   contains  stories  and    passages  with  a  religious  oj    m< 
yt  pictures  of  German  rife,  historical  an 

ad  it  is  divided  into  a  shorter  part  of  l  20  or  1 30  j» 
for  the  Uittelstufe  and  a  longer  part  (the  remainder 

for    the    Obe  It    is    wall    illustrated,    and    v<  ;  nlly 

ipiled.  quite  free  from   mawkish  writing; 

great  majority  of  th  are  taken   frOfl 
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'hough  the  contents  are  solid,  they  are  interesting  and  not  too 
difficult. 

Reading  is  either  '  kursoriseh/  Li.t  the  rapid  reading  of  a 
passage  as  practised  in  England;  or  '  statarisch/  the  close  and 
minute  study  of  a  passage  from  every  point  of  view.  Much 
more  time  is  given  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  It  is 
expected  that  20  to  80  sections  will  be  studied  closely  in  the 
and  30  to46  read  rapidly.  A  short  passag  of  half  an  octavo  cm 
suffices  for  three  hours'  study.  It  is  first  read  hy  the  teacher; 
then  he  discusses  it.  draws  attention  to  its  motel  teaching,  or 
any  other  special  features;    then  it  is  the  children  in 

short  pieces,  and  afterwards  in  longer  pieces;  reproduced  and 
expounded  hy  them  orally,  used  for  dictation  and  for  uniting 
from  memory;  or,  if  it  is  a  poem,  learnt  hy  heart.     The  moro 
rapid  reading  is  resorted  to  chiefly  for  making  feat  the  lessons 
History  and  Geography  and  Nat  urkunde.  after  rhrvhave  beengi 

The  sections  <>l  the  boob  are  not  taken  in  order  as  tie  y  come, 
but  are  supposed  to  he  so  divided  as  to  form  a  two-v 
It  is  obvious  that  since  children  remain  three  years  in  each  Strife, 
must  in  any  case  study  some  of  the  same  passages  twice 
over;  and  as  the  two  Stnfen  take  reading  together,  it  constantly 
happens  that  the  Mittelstnh  while  the  Oberstuie 

reads,  cm  ra4  ;  or  the  Oberstuie  reads  the  old  matter  o 

again  with  the  Bfittt  o  that  time  is  wasted.     But  the  close 

study  of  a  certain  amount  of  reading  matter,given  suitable  pi< 
and  b  teacher  who  knows  th>  aches  children  to  think  and 

express  themselves,  and  leaves  behind  it  an  impression  oflit* 

For  evening  schools  it  would  be  far  more  profitable, 
tinder  capable  guidance,  than  the  prevalent  practice  of  skimming 
a  quantity  of  light  matter.  So  much  importance  is  attached  to 
it  m  Germany,  that  teacher  1  the  careful  preparation  of 

the  reading  lesson  as  of  the  first  importance.      A  young  teacher 
expects  to  give  iwn  or  three  hems  q  day  to  preparation,  an  older 

her  less.      But  however  ample  his  stoek-in-' 
iie  will  not  omit  to  prepare  himself  for  next  days  instruction  in 
Reading  and  Religion.     In  England  Heading  is  probably  the  toe 
subject  which  is  thought  to  need  no  preparation  at  all 

It  might  be  suspected  that  under  such  a  system  little  power 
of  reading  at  sight   would  be  acqtiired,     Bur    this  is   nol 
Wherever  I   have  tried  classes  in  unseen  pieces  1  have  found 
th^  average  result  a(  leas]  as  good  ss  it  would  he  in  England 

Anoth  •Tiictimes1  hut  not   hy  any  mean-  in 

children's  possession,    This  is  the  Realien  Bbok,  containing 
of  History,  Geography,  and  Naturkund-  latically 

treated,    but  it  is   U  i    for  instruction  in   Reading,  bin 

tie-  study  of  rln-sr  subjects  independently  at  home  or  at  school 


.■J i    ft 

The  amount  of  History,  Geography,  and  Naturkunde  expected 

\  small  school  is  not  large.    These  subjects  are  first  attempted 

when  the  child  enters  the  Mittelstufe     Their  purpose  is  under- 
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1  t<>  be  primarily  training  rather  than  knowledge.     1 
bier  much  less  than  moral  impressions,     It  is  not  intended  to 
prod  Leichen,"   mere  intellectual   corpses.      The 

problem  or  organisation  is  solved  by  wide  grouping,  and  the 
method  is  thai  oi  ooj  from  the  po 

hilds  mind,  and  gradually   wid  .1  of 

study;  while  in  allied  sul»j»  History  and  ' 

a   parallel  a   is  maintained,  so  thai   the  tine  sub] 

always  bean  upon  the  other 

History  is  m  s  special  »  i  of  instruction  in 

Social   Ethics.     A  remarkable  Cabinet  Order  of  May  I,   r 
commands  that  this  subject  shall  be  uaed  in  the  sohi 
the  tide  of  social  democratic  ideas.    tk  I  cannot  ignore  the  t< 
the  Emperor,  "that  at  a  time  when  the  errors  and  E 
doctrines   zA    Soeia]    Democraq    are    being  disseminated    with 
it  pi  eal,  it  is  the  business  of  tli     »  boo!  to  make 

ts  to  further  the  recognition  of  what  is  true,  what  is  real, 
and  what  is  possible  in  the  world.     It  must  exert  itself  to   b 
home  tli  rion  to  the  young  thai  the  teachings  <>t  Social 

are  not  only  at  variance  with  Divine  commands  and 
Christian  morality,  but  are  truly  impracticable,  and  ruinous  in 
their  consequences  t^  tho  individual  and  the  community  alike," 
The  document  further  sots  forth  that  the  benefits  which  the 
Eingll  of  Prussia  have  ennfertvd  on  the  working  man,  and  the 
ttrity  which  the  people  enjoy  under  a  settled  Monarchical 
(Government,  should  be  impressed  upon  the  children;  that  the 
teaching  of  History  must  be  brought  down  to  the  most  recent 
date;  that  it  must  m  the  Volksschulebeof  the  simples 
and  that  the  task  of  amplification  must  he  left  to  schools  of  a 

higher  grada 

.Ministerial  orders  followed  with  detailed  instructions  in 
accordance  with  this  command,  directing  mierclia  that  ffistorj 
must  be  begun  in  the  Mittelstufe  in  schools,  and  tlmt  spe 

stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  subject  in  Training  Colleges,  nnd 
in  the  second  examination  for  teach* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  teacher,  there  is 
harm  in  the  grouping  of  many  different  years  for  instruction  in 
Realien,  and  in  the  partial  <>r  complete  repetition  of  work  by  tin- 
sainr  children,  than  there  must  seem  to  be  if  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  the  principal  aim;  and  the  neci-ssiu  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  work  to  t he  staff  is  always  much  oonsidi 
Accordingly,  if  there  la  only  one  teacher,  the  Mittelstufe  and 
Oberstufe (comprising  six  years)  are  taught  together,  the  latter 
sometimes,  but  not  alwaj  takes  into  more  detail  than  the 

former;  sometimes  the  teaching  is  addressed  to  the  <r 
and  tli*    tJnterstufe  merely  listen.    The  teacher  knows  thai 

irk   will  come  round  again,  and    is   satisfied  if  he  gives   the 

I iger  children  s  general  Lm]  m  wA  a i  f<  >r  the  moment.    List «  i 

and  independent   employments,  k&,  writing  tables,  or  g 

copies,  occupy  i  great  part  of  the  younger  children's  time  in  *> 

Jl  German  Bchool,  and  in  no  departmenl  k  more  than 

in  religious  instruction,  which  is  frequently  given  to  the  whole 
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of  the  scholars  at  one  time.  But  it  is  clear,  that  as  History  and 
Geography  are  arranged  in  two-year  courses,  each  course  must  be 
repeated  three  times.  And  here  is  still  much  repetition  when 
there  are  two  teachers,  and  the  two  Stufen  take  separate  work. 
We  may  admit  that  there  is  excess  in  this  direction,  but  we  may 
yet  question  whether  the  English  practice  of  concentrating  effort 
on  facts  rather  than  on  principle,  and  treating  each  year  s  work 
as  if  it  yielded  nothing  worth  remembering  m  the  next,  is  not 
open  to  equally  grave  objection. 

The  following  is  in  outline  the  Geography  scheme  used  both  in 
large  and  in  small  schools  in  the  Coblenz  Kegicrung.  The  largo 
schools  take  more  detail ;  but  where  there  is  only  one  teacher 
the  two  Stufen  are  taught  together,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  work  of  the  higher  stage  covers  that  of  the  lower  so  as  to 
make  this  possible.  In  this  way  a  child  goes  through  much  of 
the  matter  no  less  than  six  times  over. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  itself  is  usually  interesting  and 
effective.  Based  upon  physical  iacts  and  eschewing  mere  nomen- 
clature, it  relies  greatly  on  picturesque  characterisation,  and  full 
delineation  of  a  few  salient  points,  with  frequent  reference  to 
History,  and  much  use  of  sketch  maps.  In  some  neighbourhoods 
afternoon  excursions  are  regularly  undertaken  for  the  illustration 
of  Geography  and  Natural  History. 


Geography  Course  prescribed  for  Gohlevz  Regierung.* 
First  Year. 

MlTTELSTUFK.  ObERSTUFK. 

Surroundings  of  the  .school ;  streets,         The  story  of  school,  church,  and 
lanes,  buildings,  etc. ;    their  i>osition      village, 
by  the  conn>a,ss. 

Surroundings  of  the  place  in  the  Information  about  places  within 

same  way.  view ;    their    distance    from    the 

village. 

In  the  schoolroom  ;  position  of 
walls,  windows,  door,  church,  hills, 
etc.,  by  the  compass. 

Sketch  map  of  village  and  sur- 
roundings :  introduction  to  map. 

Authoritiesof  the  Biirgermeisterei ;  The  Biirgermeisterei  and  Burger- 

villages,  mountains  and  roads  con-      meister ;    other    authorities ;    pro- 
tained  in  it ;  sketch  map.  ducts,  high  roads,  i*ost,  telegraph, 

etc. 

The  Kreis  in  the  same  way;  sketch  From  this  point  onwards,  same 

map.  as  Mittelstufe,  with  the  addition  of 

more  detail. 

Rhine.  Moselle,  Saar.  Towns  on  the 
hills  and  on  these  rivers. 

Various  other  rivers  and  towns. 

Re^ierungsbezirk  Coblenz. 

Rhine  Province. 

Broad  physical  features  of  Germany. 

*  Thifl  course  is,  as  in  other  Regierungen,  adapted  to  the  locality. 
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Second  Year. 


MlTTELSTUFE. 

The  Heimat  as  in  first  year. 
Germany  (political  outline). 

Prussia. 

Other  German  Kingdoms. 

General  outline  of  other  European 
Countries. 

General  outline  of  the  Oceans  and 
the  World. 

The  Earth  a  Sphere.  Poles,  Equator, 
Zones,  Sun,  Moon. 


Oberstufe. 


Same  general  headings,  with  more 
detail. 


Mathematical  Geography  simply 
treated. 


Other  courses  which  might  be  given  exhibit  variations  in  form 
rather  than  in  substance;  and  History  often  follows  similar 
lines.  The  following  scheme  is  taken  from  a  school  with  two 
teachers,  each  in  charge  of  one  class  with  forty  children,  and 
thcretore  favourably  circumstanced. 


History  Scliem*  {approved  for  a  School  in  the  Potsdam 
Regiervng.) 


1.- MlTTELSTUFE. 


First  Year. 
Summer. 

1.  Names  of  Prussian  Rulers  and 
their  Children. 

2.  Im]M>rtant  Events  in  the  Life 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

3.  Other  Members  of  the  Royal 
House. 

4.  Life  of  Frederick  III. 

5.  Recapitulation. 


Second.  Year. 
Summer. 
Work  of  First  Year  recapitulated 


First  Year. 

Sertmd-  Year. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

0. 

William  I.  (youth). 

1.  Frederick    William    III.    and 

7. 

Do.        (as  King). 

Louisa. 

8. 

Do.        (as  Kaiser). 

2.    The     troublous     Xa]x>leonic 

a. 

Kaiserin  Augusta. 

years. 

10. 

Bismarck  and  Moltke. 

3.  Heaven's  vengeance  in  Russia. 

n. 

Life  of  Frederick  William  IV. 

4.  The  call  to  anus  by  the  King 

it. 

Recapitulation. 

in  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

5.  Bluchers     victory     at     the 
Katzbach. 

6.  Battle  of  Leipzig. 

7.  Stories  of  the  War  of  Freedom. 

8.  Stories     from     the     life     of 
Frederick  William  III. 

9  Recapitulation, 

of  Printout  and  S(urrmy. 
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II. 

-ObERSTUFK. 

First  Year, 

Second  Year, 

Summer. 

SlJMMKK. 

1.    Frederick    William 

Grosser 

1.  Old  German  History. 

Kurfurst). 

2.  Varus  and  Hermann. 

2.  Frederick  I. 

3.  Migration. 

3   Frederick  William  I 

4.  Charles  the  Great. 

4.  Frederick  II. 

f>.  Henry  V. 

6.  Otto  the  Great. 

7  Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory 

8.  The  First  Crusade. 

9.  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

10.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1 1 .  Rudolph  von  Hapsburg. 

12.  Albrecht  the  Bear. 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Winter. 

5.  Frederick  II.— continued. 

6.  Frederick  William  II. 

7.  Frederick  William  III. 

8.  Frederick  William  IV. 

9.  William  I. 

10.  Frederick  III.  and  William  II. 


Winter. 

13   The  Mark  under  the  Bayer 
and  Luxemburger. 

14.  Kurfurst  Frederick  I.  of 
Brandenburg. 

15.  John  Hush  and  the  Hussites. 

16.  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

17.  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

18.  Joachim  I.  and  II. 

19.  The  Thirty  Years  War. 

20.  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Ger- 
many. 

21.  Repetition  of  pictures  of  life  to 
the  present  date,  and  summing  up 
of  the  progress  of  Prussia. 

A  similar  organisation  is  adopted  in  the  two  departments 
of  Naturkunde, — Naturbeschreibung  (Natural  History)  and 
Naturlehre  (Elementary  Science),  which  are  usually  taken 
alternately,  in  summer  and  winter  respectively.  Naturbe- 
schreibung deals  with  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  generally,  and  with  the  physiology  of  Man ;  Naturlehre 
with  the  properties  of  bodies,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  The  treatment  does  not  profess  the  system  of  a 
scientific  course,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  Object  Lessons, 
calculated  to  stimulate  observation,  interest,  and  admiration  ot 
Nature. 

(3)  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

The  German  school-child  is  delivered  from  many  troubles  by 
the  decimal  system,  which  makes  arithmetic  comparatively 
simple,  and  it  is  not  found  difficult  to  add  a  little  Geometry  to 
the  other  work  of  the  Oberstufe.  Oral  work  takes  a  prominent 
place  throughout,  and  the  handling  of  problems  or  statement  of 
processes  by  the  children  is  often  strikingly  rapid  and  clear.  Of 
course  the  superiority  of  the  German  chwl  in  all  oral  exposition 
greatly  helps  nim  here  also.  I  have  never  observed  any  of  those 
tricks— counting  by  threes,  making  strokes  on  slates,  &c. — which 
examination  purposes  have  popularised  in  England* 
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|\,  —PBOPOBAW   FOB   EtBFOftM. 

It  has  already  been  sni4  that  Prussia  1ms  no  general    l>lu 
tion   l^aw.     There  are  individual  laws  for  school  attendance, 
in  orb1  salaries  and  pensions.  State  supervision  ami  State  aid 
separate  provincial  laws  affecting  school  attendance,  appoi 
men*  of  teachers,  and  other  matters  ;  and  derisions  of  Courts  of 
Law  filling   up  lacuna*.      But    there  IS  irtuch  diversity  in  tl 

ordinances,  and  much  depends  upon  ministerial  orders,  which 
possibly  change  with  the  minister. 

The  laal  attempt  to  pass  an  Education  Law  was  made  in  1891, 
and,  like  its  many  predei  Sailed     Its  main  piu 

to  establish  the  provisions  of  the  Allgemeine  Bestiminungen  on  s 
legal  instead  of  a  miniBteria]  basis,  to  regulate  the  support  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  attendance  and  penalties  for  non-attendance. 
on  a  uniform  plan  for  the  whole  country,  and  to  reorganise  school 
districts,     It  left  the  sub  instruction  and  the  size  of  the 

normal   class  untouched;    hut    it   would    li  <n  to   each 

locality  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  teacher,  and  would 
have  i&cilitated  the  extinction  of  abnormal 

Reformers  are  unanimous  in  demanding  continuation  schools 
with   compulsory    attendance,    and    better    provision    for   the 
educational  ladder,  which  does  not  at  present  exist  for  country 
children;  they  would  gladly  see  the  abnormal  class  ab 
and  the  normal  class  reduced. 

Tin*  over-employment  of  children  <»ut  of  school  affords, 
England,  a  solid  ground  v-laint.  "  They  have  no  holaii 

said  a  German  teacher  to  me;  and  it  is  apparently  too  tru< 
country  districts  al  all  events,  that  too  uiueh  labour  is  imposed 
upon  children  by  their  parents* 

[iocs]  self-government  is  often  demanded,  but  without 
precise  definition   of   the  powers  which    each   locality   would 
acquire,  or  any    suggestion  of  safeguards  against  the  chaotic 
ilt  to  which  local  self-government  in  the  foil  sense  would 

lead. 

The  bettor  genera]  culture  of  the  r  by  means  of  the 

Ileal-Sehulc  before,  and  the  University  after,  the  Training 
College  cum  I  which  has  its  counterpart  in  England  ; 

but  if  the  German  teachers  require  q   broader  education,  the 
English  teachers,  taken  as  ;«  boay,  require  it  still  more.    The 
man  teacher  lias,  at  least,  the  Training  College,  which  none 
oi  <>ur  assistants,  ami  little  over  half  of  our  certificated  to 
regards  his  technical  trainings  be  b 
much   surer  guidance       If  it    is  deplored   thai    P  k    is 

neglected  by  the  German  Universities,  how  much  grt  the 

doted  in  England,  where  even  in  Training  Colleges  then 
Education  has  not  in  any  full  sense  a  sure  hold. 

There  is  substantially  little  clamour  for  changes  of  curriculum; 
rod,  indeed,  the  stability  of  the   German  syllabus,  which 
since  1871  remained  practically  unaltered,  is  for  us  one  ot 
moat  noteworthy  features  Still  e  suggestions  for  reform. 

Some,  who  rightly  regard  the  Function  of  the  Elementary  School 
as  whoUy  propedeutic,  would  hud  room  for  manual  oocupati 
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by  still  greater  simplification  and  fusion— not  alteration — of  the 
Hibjectc  ting  all  technical  teaching  to  the  Con- 

tinuation School  which  they  hope   to  see  established,      Oth' 
less  sanguine  in  this  direction  Ewr  tin  ir  text  what  they  call 

tl  aim/    and  advocate  the    substitution  of   Domestic 
heonomy,  Manual  Work,  Hygiene,  the  elements  of  simple  L 
Book-keeping,  &g  fo*  merely  formative  instruction — k  proposal 
which  is  vrry  little  likely  to  find  acceptance, 

X— The  Training  of  Tkachebs, 

i  Prdpara/nden-A  nstxUt 

A  boy  who  intends  to  become  r  ifl  prepared  for  the 

Training  College  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  in  o  preparatory 
school  (ri&pamnden-Anstalt);  much  mor  ana  only  when 

his  moans  are  inadequate,  under  the  private  tuition  of  ihe  local 
schoolmaster;  the  number  time  pr<  ;  tdily  declining. 

For  girls  the  ao  preparatory  but  candidates  for 

proceed  to  their  admission  examination  direol 
from  private  scl Is  of  variou  iptions, 

The  establishment  of  Pr^paranden-Anstalten  was  promoted  by 
the  State  in  1872  in  order  to  prevent  the  drifting  away  of  boys 
into  business  employments ;  but  it  was  thought  undesirable  thai 
rent  should  take  the  whole  preparation  of  candid, 
its  mum  hands,  b  either  the  number  o!  State  institu- 

tions must  be  made  very  large,  or  eifae  these  would  he  s  tendei 
to  localise  and  otherwise  limit  the  so\u  supply.    Hence 

private  preparatory  schools  were  encouraged,  and  these  are  in 
many  cases  affiliated  with  Training  Colleges.  Ifoie  recently  too, 
Municipalities  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  work  of 
this  kind. 

Thus  there  are  three  main  classes  of  Praparanden-Anstalteu. 

(1.)  Government   Institutions    purely  (Siaatlieh).     Of 
these  there    arc    8&    The  State  provides  a  building  for 
bohing  purposes,  Dot  as  a  rule  a  hostel,  pays  the  salaries 
of    the  teachers,    all  4    teaohing   apparatus 

e  of  promises,  and  besides  this  a  subsidy  of  00 
marks  (£4  10a.)  a  year  for  each  student  up  to  the  number  for 
which  the  institution  is  calculated,  receiving  a  fee  of  36 
rks  (£1  18a.)  a  year  from  each  student  Thus  at 
Wanders  I  el  ion,  near  Erfurt,  the  cost  to  the  State  is  as 
follows : — 


Salaries  of  Tea*  fa 

- 

A  pp.. 
ting 

Subsidy 


Deduct  fees 


Marks. 

6,000 

600 
400 

5,400 

12,700 
2,160 


IKEl 
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Fur  the  roll  of  60  students,  this  rives  an  average  oost  to  the 
State  of  about  68  L6a  pei  head.  The  subsidy  is  divided 
amongst  the  students, &1  the  discretion  of  the  Prim 
and  with  iht!  approval  of  the  Provio^ial-Schul-Kollegium, 
according  to  deserts,  A  needy  student  whose  progress  and 
conduct  are  satisfactory,  might  gel  o<>  to  10  mans  i  qusj 
and  theuvight  attached  to  behaviour  forma  i  powerful  instru- 
ment of  disciplme. 

The  students  111  a  in   the  vill  families 

to  whieh  they  aw  assigned  by  the  Principal.  £s  b  rule 
they  have  what  is  called  half-pension—^*.,  bed,  breakfast 
and  it  good  midday  men  I.  tire  and  light.  Coming  mostly 
from  agricultural  homes,  they  prefer  to  provide  thr  rest  of 
their  food  themselves  txom  the  bidets  of  their  parents 

The  ordinary  oosf  of  this  half-pension, 

holiday  time  excluded;  averages    270  marks 
The  other  food  may  be  counted  at  ioo 

School  lees      -  -  -  :;>» 

>> 

406 

To  this  must  be  added  ih«%  cosl  of  books,  clothes,  and  jour- 
neys, and  the  varying  amount  of  the  subsidy  must  he 
deducted;  so  that,  roughly,  the  average  total  cost  to  the 
studenl  is  S60  to  400  murks  <  £17  10  M>) 

(2.)  Municipal,  nine  in  number,    The  municipality  pro-* 
vides  buildings  tor  teaching  j>ur}K»srs  and  pays  tin-  iea<lx 
the  Qovarnmenl   appoints   the  teachers,  and    contributes 
rat  expen 

(8.)  I'm 

I'M  In  connection  with  a  Training  College.    Th< 

QO    statistics  of    these    schools,  hut   about    two* 

thirds  of  the  colleges  are  said  to  be  provided  with 
ih*  in  Financially  they  are  private  ventures  con- 
trolled by  the  College  educationally,  they 
emed  by  the  Director  of  the  College,  who  is 
at'  io  Principal,  and  taught  by  n  regular 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  iln-  College  tutors, 
each  of  whom  may  give  not    more  than  four  hours  a 

u  to  this  work     At  Oranienburg  the  school  is 
tied  in  a  hostel  rented  bj  two  ladies,  wb  W  •  ►! 

students  in  the  house;  the  remaining  30  liv« 
pension  outside  at   «  rather  larger  cost      Besides  his 
•  hi  tiny  on  books  and  personal  oxp  acfa  bov  | 

for  tuition  80  marks     For  board  and  lodging  in  tne 
hostel,  800  marks      The  total  cos!  is  thus  rather 
r  than  in  t in?  State  institutions,     The  College 
the  fees  and   the  lodging  money  of 
tin    latter  is  handed  over  to  the 

with  I  further  sum  et|Ual   tC  nm>c|uarur  of  the  rent 
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The  nost  to  the  State  is  nothing,  except  Lf00G  marks 
a  y  stance  of  poor  students. 

)   Not   in  connection  with  a  Training   College. 

These  are  merely  private  schools  carried  on  by  a 
tdicate  of  clergymen  or  elementary  teachers  in 
ic  hours,     They  are  more  expensive  as  regards 

lees,  their  hours  <•!  work  depend  upon  the  other 
pgements  of  the  teachers,  and  they  are  lial>3< 

the  usual  difficulties  of   classification   incidental   to 

small  schools. 

There  are  always  mora  applications  for  admission   lhan  tb 

are   vacancies  in  these   institutions,  although   the  authorised 

number  of  admissions  is  sometimes  exceeded. 

They  were  originally  organised  in  two  els  for  a  two* 

and  the  boys  were  admitted  at  fifteen.    But  exi>erience 

shown  thai  f<>  leave  o  gap  between  fourteen,  tht  ing 

the  elementary  school,  and  fifteen,  the  age  of  admission  »*»  the 

install  mistake.     Conversion  of  the  two-year  into  a 

«r  course  (with  admission  at  fourteen)  has  taken  place  al 

Oranianburg  and  several  other  places;  while  Wanderaleben  and 

others  are  about  to  be  re-organised  in  th<  and  all  the 

r  preparatory  schools  will  gradually  follow  bu 

Then  Is  an  admission  examination  conducted  by  the  Principal 

and  t ho  stall    with  which   the  Government  authority  dors  not 

interfere;  informal  tests  of  progress  are  held  dm  course, 

and  unpromising  scholars  are  not   long  retained:   the  Leaving 

Examination  is  held,  if  the  school  is  a  public  institution,  at  the 

ool  itself,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provirudal-Sohulrat; 

or  if  it  is  not     the   Admission   Examination,  similarly  conducted 

the  Training  College  which  the  candidates  wish  to  enter, 
takes  its  place.  Those  who  pass  are  admitted  into  a  College ; 
those  who  foil  may  either  retire,  or  with  permission  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  school  for  another  year,  and  make  one  more 
attempt 

The  syllabus  <>l  work,  from  which  all   pasdagogic  man 
expressly  excluded,  must  proved  by  the  Provinrial-Schul- 

Kollegium.*     It  is  mainly  regulated  bv  the  prescribed  scope  of 
the  admission  examination  off  the  Oofleg&  or  its  equivalent  the 

Leaving   Examination  of  the  scl 1,  which  includes  only  the 

subjects  taught  in  tl lementary  schools,  with  the  addition  oj 

Harmony  and  instrumental  music,    A  modern  language  maj 
taught,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  for  examination. 
The  curriculum  is  much  less  limited  than  might  be  supp 

the  treatment  is  broad,  and  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  may  be  ao  t  cpanded  as  to  cover  iriae ground.    The  official 
ructions  deprecate  contraction  of  aim  to  the  I  exami- 

nation; and  tlie  examination  itself  is  not   of  a  oharacter  t<» 

Half  a  day  of  written   work  comes  tirst: 
.    -  ■  ■*  -       

in  the  ease  of  purely  private  institutions,  )>y  the  liegienin;:. 
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then  a  day  and  a  half  of  oral  questioning  in  as  many  groups  as 
there  are  College  Tutors;  ana  in  doubtful  cases  an  oral  re- 
examination before  the  whole  staft*. 

That  these  boys  have  to  work  hard  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
They  have  30  to  35  hours  in  class  every  week,  besides  18  hours, 
preparation  out  of  school,  and  the  practice  of  musical  instruments ; 
anu  these  hours  of  preparation  are  no  pretence.  The  teachers, 
at  any  rate  in  some  of  the  institutions,  go  round  to  the  houses 
where  the  boys  are  domiciled,  and  see  that  the  hours  are  strictly 
kept.  I  was  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the  lessons,  by  the 
admirable  outward  discipline  and  demeanour  of  the  students, 
and  especially  by  the  grim  earnest  in  which  they  seemed  to 
work,  and  their  full  and  eager  answering  in  class.  Here,  as  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  Training  Colleges,  the  oral  answer 
is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  edifice ;  here  the  knack  of  expression 
caught  in  the  elementary  school  is  developed,  to  l)e  brought  to 
full  ripeness  in  the  Training  College  later  on.  The  schools  seem 
to  be  numerically  and  otherwise  thoroughly  well  started.  At 
Oranienburg,  for  11 6  scholars,  there  is  a  fixed  sta ft*  of  three,  and 
five  College  tutors  teach  three  or  four  hours  a  week  each.  At 
Wandersleben,  with  60  students,  a  Principal,  who  takes  19  hours 
of  class  teaching  per  week,  and  two  teachers,  who  take  26  and  27 
hours  respectively,  divide  the  work  amongst  them. 

But  there  is  play  as  well  as  work.  I  saw  some  very  vigorous 
gymnastics  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor  at  Oranienburg  in  a 
well-fitted  Turn-Halle;  football  is  regularly  played  in  winter; 
and  in  summer  various  other  games,  and  waits,  are  systematically 
organised. 

The  following  is  the  Time-table  for  the  Wandersleben  School 
(where  at  present  only  two  years  are  maintained): — 
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(6.)  Training  CoUeges. 

Aihr  quitting  the  I'ritjKti :um1«ti- A nstulr,  the  candidal 

into  the  Training  College  for  .<  three  years'  course,  till  the  end 

of  which  there  »pe  no  examinations,  except  periodical  tests  of 

progress  by  1 1 1 « -  hi  the  first  year  the  student  studies 

and  Science  of  teaching,  bul  does  nol  practise;  in 

ih*  second  he  beaches  a  little — at  Or&nienburg  one  hour  a  month 

for  nine  months,  and  in  the  last  three  months  rather  more  than 

this,  with  a  good  deal  of  "hoepttie  -landing  by  and 

rving.  in  the  Practising  School;  in  the  third  year  he  teaches 

0  to  8  hours  a  week      BD  i  ertain  subjects  e.ontinuously  for 

and  then  changes  to  others;  so  that  in  the  year  he 

e  in  all.     Tims  in  Prussia  (it  is  not  so  in  Saxony) 

the  Practising  Schools  are  practically  taught  by  the  third-year 

students,   bufi    the   tutors,   who  of  c  give  model   Its 

b  constant  and  sloee  supervision, 

The  first  public  examination  (Entlassungsiprtlfung)  conn 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  not  at  any  fixed  time  erf  i  all 

Colleges,  but  at  dates  varying  with   the  month  oi  admission, 
which    is   purposely   diversified    in   order   that  the  supplj 
teachers  may  h    >    nnuif.    The  examination  is  conducted,  under 
the  eye  of  Commissioners  from  the  E^vinxial-Schul-Kollegiuin 


and  the  Etoffierung  in  which  the  College  is  situated,  by  the  start 
of  the  I  tollege.    The  Inspectors  of  the 
wish  be  present 


of  the  College.    The  Inspectors  of  the  Elegierung  may  if  they 


[f  consists  «»i  tests  on  paper  lasting  twoor  th  and 

five  Of  ten  minutes'  oral  examination  of  each    student    in  all 

subjects,     Those  who  ad  there  are  wry  few  failures, 

ause  of  the  weeding  process  that  goes  on  in  the  Ptiparanden- 
Anstalf  and  even  in  the  Colleges-  a  certificate  of  (heir 

attainments  in  each  subject;  and  <>i  conduct    They  are  then 
appointed  bo  the  provisional  charge  of  a  school  or  class,  and  they 

bound  to  tovrtiich  the  provincial  authority 

assigns  them.  Every  student  on  entering  the  College  hinds 
himself  under  pecuniary  penalties  neither  to  leave  the  College  of 
his  own  free  will  before  ine  end  of  his  course,  except  on  account 
€•1"  illness,  nor  to  refuse  any  posl  which  may  be  given  him  dm 
the  first  five  years  after  his  first  examination.  The  provisional 
appointment  (which  maybe  recalled)  lasts  until  he  passes,  in 
chah  two  or  more  than  five  years  h  mwiul  *  wmlnalitni 
which    in    (he    mam    does    not    tCSI    knowledge,    hut    aims    at 

overing  whether  the  candidate  has  acquired  skill  in  prac- 
tical work,  and  a  mastery  «>t  educational  principle,  and  whotl 
he  has  made  use  of  the  interval  to  improve  his  general  culture 
►i  his  su  school-work  are  required.     But  he 

if  the  examiners  think  tit,  or  if  he  himself  wishes    to 
improve    his   marks,   he    tested    in    the   subjects   of    the 

oination 

For  this  second  examination  themeelves  at  » 
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College  in  the  Regierung  in  which  they  are  serving.    In  the 
ontinaiy  course,  it  consists  of — 

(a.)  Written  Wort — Essays  (i,)  on  some  subject  of  school 

management. 
„     (ii.)  on  some  religious  subject. 
,.    (iii.)  on  some  other  subject  of 
instruction. 

(b.)  Practical   Work. — A   lesson  on  a  subject  named   the 
day  before. 

(c.)  Oral  examination  in  the  History,  Practice,  and  Theory 
of  Teaching. 

Special  success  in  the  two  examinations  qualifies  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  in  Mittelschulen  and  hdhere  Tcfchter- 
schulen.  But  a  further  examination  (MittelschulprQfung)  is 
necessaiy,  if  the  Teacher  wishes  to  qualify  for  the  higher  classes 
in  these  schools ;  and  he  is  not  eliriole  for  the  post  of  Rector 
— i.e.,  Headmaster  of  a  school  with  six  or  more  classes — or  of 
Tutor  in  a  Training  College,  unless  he  passes  both  the  Mittel- 
schulprOfung  and  another  examination  beyond  it  (Rectorals- 
prttfung). 

The  staff  of  the  Training  College  consists  of  the  Director  and  the 
Oberlehrer,who  have  usually  received  a  University  education,  and 
a  number  of  tutors  qualified  as  just  described.  At  Oranienburg, 
for  95  students,  there  are  seven  tutors,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  on  them  devolves  the  whole  supervision  of  the  Practising 
School,  and  that  five  of  them  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Prftparanden.  The  Practising  Scnools  are  supposed  by  the 
official  rules  to  include  a  one-class  school  and  another  school  of 
several  classes ;  but  this  is  not  alwavs  the  case.  At  Oranienburg, 
for  instance,  there  is  only  one  school,  in  six  classes.  These 
schools  do  not  come  under  inspection,  and  are  not  included 
under  the  category  of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  though  they 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  cost  of  the  Training  College  to  the  student  varies  according 
as  he  is  or  is  not  boarded  in  the  College.  The  State  pays  for 
lodging,  light,  fire,  apparatus,  and  use  of  musical  instruments : 
gives  a  subsidy  of  90  marks  for  each  student  in  College,  which  is 
distributed,  as  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  by  the  Director  with 
the  approval  of  the  provincial  authority,  according  to  deserts — 
i.e.,  benaviour  and  need  of  assistance;  while  the  in-college 
student  pays  at  Oranienburg  about  £6  a  year  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  food  (bread  is  not  included),  and  has  also  to  provide  him- 
self with  books  and  other  materials.  About  £10  a  year  probably 
represents  the  total  expense. 

The  non-resident  students,  who  number  not  far  short  of  halt  of 
the  whole  number,  have  to  fjay  much  more  heavily  for  keep,  unless 
they  live  at  home ;  and  their  total  expenses  proliibly  average  £25 
to  £30  a  year.     There  are  no  tuition  fees  in  either  case. 

In  1896  there  were  11,034  students,  of  whom  5,997  lived  in 
College,  and  5,037  outside.  As  applicants  are  more  numerous 
than  the  vacancies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  youth  of  Prussia  ^v^ 


TV  Public 


willing  to  make  considerable  sacrifices,  to  toregq  wages,  and  lay  out 
g  substantial  sum,  for  1 1 1  <•  privilege  of  securing  a  teacher's  position, 

For  Women  mo  otganised  i\annii'  t  ♦in  existed 

I s74.     Ii    has  already  been  said   that  the  number  of  won 
teachers,  although  increasing,  u  still  very  small — only  13  per 
the  whole  number;  and  that  women  placed  in 

principal  charge  OB  sole  charge  of  any  elementary  school  At 
the  present  *  l--»  t  *_-  the  women's  Training  Colleges  produce 
output  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  elementary  schools ; 
the  surplus  rind  employment  in  private  tuition  and  in  higher 
girls1  schoola  In  lint,  women's  Training  Colleges  are  wA 
institutions  which  exist,  as  the  mens  Training  Colleg  for 

the  sake  of  the  Volksachule  alone,  but  tl  none  general 

purpose;  and  the  students  are  donsequently  not  bound  to 
Ijccoine  elementary  Leathers. 

One  result  of  these  circumstances,  and  that 

are  nol  drawn  i  much  as  boys  into  business  occupa- 

tions, is  that  no  lYanarandcii-Anstalten  are  provided  for  gtrla 
Tlnv  proceed  to  the  rraimm  I  taOeges  direct  from  their  schools. 
In  some  cases  the  schools  have  received  the  privilege  of 
examining  for  the  certificates,  under  certain  conditions  imposed 
by  the  B  the  curriculum,  and  the  length  of  the  course, 

which  must  1  oat  throe  years. 

Since  1894  the  age  has  been  fixed  at  Hi  A.  second  exami- 
nation is  required  for  certain  superior  posts,  bul  the  full 
qualification  tor  the  Volkss<  Imte  is  gained  in  b  single  test 

b  of  the  Training  Colleges  may  be  useful  for 

purposes  of  comparison.     For  1NH7  the  figures  were  as  follows: — 

M  B  v 
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There  were  750  fully  qualified,  and  K2  additional  teachers;  and 
there  was  one  student  to  every  2,704  inhabitants  <•(  Prussia. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  be  number  of  College 

in  establishing  additional  classes  at  existing  Colleges,  as  iln- 
thai  ih*'  nnmocr  of  students  has  increased  135 percent  stnoe  1870 
convincingly  sin 


XL — Cost  of  the  Voucsschuijc, 

The  population  of  Prussia  in  December,  1895,  was  :;i,s;,v 
the   total   oost  of  tin*   Elementary  Schools  in   188 
185,917,495  marks  (£9,295,874),  not  inehitling  tli  trol 

and  local  administration.     From  this  amount)  for  purposes  ol 
must   !>♦•  deducted    tli  new  building 

574,781  marks;  bo  thai  the  total  chti  maintenance  Is 

[58,342,714  marks.    This,  divided  by  » 1  ■  *  ^  number  of  children 
J   (5,236,826),  -  >  24   marks,   or   i\    [Qe 

rage  cod  per  faoS.4    A  similar  calculation  shows  for  Prussian 

town   schools  at«>ui\    i'l  (H    2</.  ;     for   Prussian   COUB  tools 

aloir  3d 

The  estimated  population  ol  England  and  Wales  in  1898 
$00,522,  and   the  total  amount    expended   on    Elementary 
Education,  including  the  coat  <>t  Training  Colleges,  but  no\  thai 

antral  and  local  administration,  is  nol   less  than  l!  1 1  t non 

of  whii-li  the  State  contributes,  under  the  operation  of  recent 

£8,000,000,       In     Prussia,    the    State    BXp 
Elementary  Schools,  Prftparandfin-Anstalten,  and  Training  061 
loges,  about  75,000,000  mark  750,000,  while  the  percent 

ol  the  total  expense  for  Qementary  Schools  alone,  borne  by  the 
State  and  the  localities  respectively,  is  returned  as  follows  \ — 


Paul  by  Statu 
„    bv  localities 


Whole  Kisgdoaii  Town,  "try, 

*20  pat  cent.     16  per  cent,    89  per  cent 

42 


This  return  includes  thecosl  of  buildings  and  interest  on  loans, 
taken  *m  an  Average  of  tin  >.    The  proportion  not  here 

accounted  for  comes  from  endowmenl 


TJie  oltirial  returns,  wlik-h  inrt  i  i  DOW  bnildingi  and  iotorost  on 

building  loans,  ^ivp  the  cost  per  child  [or  Prussia  ai  follows : — 

isee. 

Whole  Kingdom      ...         2\  35*5  marks 

Town*  3S*fi    (, 

Country       19-8    ,,  99  ; 

It  is  difficult  to  Gompara  in]  n  with  the  oorreapoudiiuz  return* 

for  tftils  country,    Th©co  in  Englam 

ISeSwaa  £1   lit,  §i<*  in   Voluntary  School*,  £2  11*,  li|rf.  in  Board  Bclu 
Lut  we  havt*  to  remember  that   this  calculation  i-   made  upon  ih> 
attendance,  which    u  teea  by    1,000,000    than  ihe  nmnW  enrolled  ;   ami   it 
include*  the  outlay  on  slates,  books,  and  other  mat.  rials  which  the  senator* 
themselves  provide  m  I'm 
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SAXONY. 

The  Elementary  School  system  of  Saxony  resembles  that 
of  Prussia  in  its  fundamental  principles.  Every  school  embracing 
children  of  school  Age,  whether  public  or  private,  is  under 
State  control  and  inspection,  No  one  without  a  teacher's  qualifi- 
cation is  allowed  to  teach  even  his  own  children.  No  school, 
however  small  may  be  carried  on  without  approval:  or  if  it  is 
conducted  far  profit  without  the  express  sanction  ofthe  Minis 
at  Dreed* 

But  differences  of  practice  have  arisen   nol   only   from   the 
genera]   tendency   of  independent   organisations   to  drift    into 
courses  of  theit  own,  hut  also  from  the  smaller  size  and  gw 
homogeneity  of  the  State  (of  which  the  population  is  about 
0,000),  and  from  the  existed  l873oJacoinprehon 

ton  Education  Law. 


L— GfcNEBAL   AnMlNisTKATlow 

The  central  authority,  the  Ministeriiun  diss  Kultus  und 
trffentlichen  Unterrichts,  in  Dresden,  derives  its  power  from  one 
source  only,  the  Education  Law.    The  difficulties  therefore  which 

arise  in  Prussia   from   varying  local  laws  and  questions  of  cuiii- 

petencOt  are  not  experienced  in  Saxony.    There  is  no  devolution 

of  administrative  work  to  provincial  authorities,  but  the  whole 

business  o\'  education  is  transacted  by  the  Ministry,  consisting  of 
the  Minister  and  seven  Rate,  of  whom  three  are  jurists  god  four 
educational  experts.      The  inspectors  ( Bezirksscnuliuspcktoren) 
are  none  of  them  beneficed  clergymen,  aa  in  Prussia,  but  thej 
all  full  Government   official*      The    inspection    of  Training 

Colleges  is  entrusted  to  one  of  the   Ministerial    Hate,  that  of  the 

Gymnasien  and   Heal-Schulen  to  s&other;   and    the  Minister 
himself  spends  some  days  in  seeing  schools  every  year. 

The  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Prussia,  hut  their  districts  are  very  much  larger, 
varying  in  size  from  a  population  of  53,000  to  one  of  336,440. 
dee  the  day  schools,  public  and  private,  the  Evening  Schools 
of  every  place  require  annual  inspection,  and  for  their  assistance 
in  their  onerous  1  work  the  inspectors  are  in  the  larger 

districts  provided  with  clerks.     As  in  Prussia,  it  is  not  regarded 
■s  necessary  to  report  on  every  class  each  year;   but  wnei 
inspection  in  Prussia  means  a  rapid  examination  of  the  children 
it  takes  the  form  in  Saxony  of    observation   uf  the   ordin 

Other  supervising  officers  are  the  Amtshauptmann,  who,  like 
the  Landrat  in  Pru  hiefly  concerned  with  externals, 

the  liezirksartzf  (Medical  Officer  of  Health),  to  whom  all  sanit 

questions  including  those  which  rel  ght,  ventilation, 

warming,  sod  the  general  adequacy  of  new  buildings,  are  referred. 
Under  the  Besufaschulinspektor  stands  the  Cocal  Inspector 

(usually  as  in  Prussia  th«k  local  clergyman)*  who  presides  m  the 


1)f    /'  I  inf    Sttj 


elected  School  CommitfEbe,  of  which    in  Saxons   ih 
an  cx-officio  member     Ho  is  the  immediate  i In* 

teacher,  whoa*  position  and  rights  ;<s  a  civil  servanl  are  much 
the  same  as  in  Prussia,  except  thai  his  minimum  salary  is  rather 
better,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  nol  entitled  t«»  increments 
unless  he  has  chaige  <>i  more  than  forty  children. 

At  present  the  minimi  1.1  n  pay  of  an  ordinary  bs  1,000 

marks,  rising  by  degrees  to  1,800  marks  after  30  years*  sen 
but  after  the  present  year  it  will  run  from  1, 200  to  2,100  marks. 
For  a  Director  (roaster  of  a  large  school)  with  ten  classes,  the 
minimum  is  2,700  marks;  for  other  Directors,  2,250  marks.     It 
should  he  home  in  mind  that  these  sums  arc  minimum  amounts, 
and  that  a  dwelling-house  or  its  equivalent,  and   payment   for 
Church  duties  where  they  exist,,  are  additional,    so  Em 
be  gathered  from  the  lasi  Saxon  returns,  which  are  mucb  less 
complete  than  those  of   Prussia,  and   relate  to  the  yeai    1 
there  were  308  Directorates  with  an  av<  tlarj  (apparently 

besides  ccommodation)  oi    £183;  and  7,  Hi  I  pernuu 

places  for  ordinary  teachers  (men  and  women),  averaging  £96. 
The  proportion  of  women  is  even  smaller  than  in  Prussia    <  Nil  of 

achera  (Lehror  und  Hilfshlnn  r  in  1804,  only  245,  oi 
percent,  were  Females.     On  the  whole  the  teacher's  chances  in 
Saxony  are  rather  better  than  in  l<  oabled,  if  his 

College  course  is  successful,  to  go  to  Leipzig  for  0  course  of 
pedagogy,  no  further  examinations  are  required  for  the  higher 
school  posts,  and  mans  good  appointments  are  o|n«n  to  him. 

When  a  school  vacancy  has  to  be  filled  up,  jl  is  the  dutj  of 
the  inspector  to  select  three  candidates,  of  whom  die  School 
Committee  must  chooae  one.  The  teacher  is  bound  i"  teach  32 
hours  a  week  in  the  Day  School,  and  he  must  tra  time 

if  the  Committee  requires  it,  whether  in  the  Day  School  or  the 
Evening  School,  ami  for  this  he  is  remunerated  al  the  fixed 

I]  Hi*,  a  year  for  each  weekly  hour. 

The  Saxon  law  imposes  rules  for  attendance,  admission,  change 
chool,  and  kindred  matters,  which  dihVr  von  little  from  those 
which  are  operative  in  Prussia,     Hut  it  further  requires  boya 
from  14  to  17  years  of  age  to  attend  Continuation  Schools  either 
for  two  hom  kail  the  yettr  round,  or  for  four  hours  a  week  in 

the  wmter  half-year;   and  the  local  School  Committer 
power,  which  is  sometimes  exercised   in   industrial  centres,  to 
extend  the  time  te  six  hours.  r     fa  such  technical  chu 

aiv  held,  adapted  to  the  industries  of  the  piaoe,and  in  all  the 
larger  towns  a  variety  of  nubjects  are  taught     But  in  country 
villages  the  instruction  is  limited  to  German  and  Arithmc 
German  including,  however!  the  study  ol  il  reading  book 

whi«h  contains    much    History    Geography,  and   Element 
Science,  as  well  as  information  about  the  simpler  laws  of  the 


•  In  Saxony  a  Teacher  who  lifts  not  passed  both  his  examination-  I  an  only  bo 
employed  u  a  Hilfalehrw,  />.,  ii  a  rime  teacher  liable  to  removal,  He  nmimt 
tw  placed  in  Independent  charge  of  a  nbooL 

t  They  may  al^o  establish  compnUory  attendance  foi  Qirla  f«»r  t' 
hut  there  are  only  mix  GirV  <ontinuation  Schools,  with  1,899  scholar*. 
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country.    The  classes  are  non  usually  held  in  the  evenings  of 
week-days,  much  more  seldom  on  Sundays.     The  teachers 
the   Day  School  teachers,  who  wre  remunerates1  on    the  scale 
riven  above.     Fees  may  he.  but   bd  not,  charged  fef 

instruction. 

Attendance  is  very  strictly  enforced,  and  the  punishments  fof 
misconduct  detailed  in  ministerial  orders  indicate  that  strong 
measure*  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  preservation  <»i 
discipline,  A  scholar  who  does  not  attend  may  he  forcibly 
brought  to  school.  In  ease  of  misbehaviour  the  teacher  may 
resort  to  rebuke,  imposition,  keeping  in  for  an  hour,  or  ad- 
monition in  the  presence  of  the  inspector.  Thfi  Local  Inspector 
or  Committee  may  rebuke  the  scholar,  or  admonish  his  pure: 
impose  imprisonment.  LeH detention  in  the  school  premises,  up  to 
tJ  hoUTSj  and  serious  cases  are  visited  hy  official  expulsion 
There  is  also  strict  surveillance  of  the  conduct  of  these  youths 
outside  the  school  They  are.  for  example,  not  allowed  to  attend 
public  dances,  or  any  doubtful  places  of  amusement 

The  financial  returns  for   1888  (the  last  available)  show  that 
i  he  total  expenditure  on  Elementary  and  Continuation  Schc 
(not  including  Practising  Schools)  was  in  that  year  £1,189,357, 
of  which  £200,582  was  paid  by  the  State;    the  Day  School  fees 

fnoduced  £212,280;  and  the  remainder  (£756,493)  came  from 
o.;il  s«air<es.    There  are  no  data  showing  the  cost  of  main 


If.— i)w  School  Oroanioation, 

The  term  "Offentliehe  Volksschule"  includes  in  Saxony  three 
kinds  of  schools,  distinguished  by  the  numlier  of  hours  ol 
instruction,  the  amount  or  the  fees,  the  subjects  taught,  and  ihc 

maximum  size  of  the  classes.  These  three  kinds  arc  Simple 
Middle,  and  Higher (einfache,  oiittlere,and  habere  Volkssehylci  ;• 
whereas  in  Prussia  t In*  Mittclsehule  and   hOhero    Miideheusc.hnle, 

though  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  lower  order  of  schools,  are 

not  classed  under  the  head  of  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

o<)  The  einfache  Volksschulo  is  a  hall-day  school,  and 
is  divided  into  at  least  two  class,  s,  except  that  in  very  few 
exceptional  eases  ol  small  numbers  a   une-class  Organisation 
is   allowed.      The   class   must    uot    exceed   80,  a   limit   I 
siderahly  lower  I  ban  that  of  Prussia,  which    is   80   for 

elass  M -hinds  To  for  all  others     l  be  charged,  but 

they  arc  determined  by  the  locality,  and  usually  amount  to 
five  or  six  marks  a  year.  The  subjects  an  tie-  same  as  those 
of  the  Prussian  Yolkssehukr 

These  sehools  arc  the  true  Public  Elemental  v  Schools 
which  supply  the  needa  of  the  poorest  part  of  Uie  popu- 
lation, and  they  are  consequently  the  schools  of  the  villages. 


•  TbM  Nnes,  uluIlHsit*aari  **htihere"  V"lk.v^hule  must  not  lie  nut  fused 
with  the  terms  u  mittlere  Bolivia,1'  a*  applied  Iq  the  Baalschtlle,*1  *,,rl  M  l» 
Belittle/'  a*  applied  to  i*3'mn*%i*n  arvl  T*Vliter*cliiiltn* 
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In  some  towns  (as  in  Dresden)  they  do  nut  exist,  but  when 
is  the  case,  ih<-  fees  of  the  mittlere  Volksschulen  are 
lowered. 

</0  Mittlere  Volksschulen  (salted  ill  Dresden  Bezirks- 
iufen)  must  have  al  least   four  classes,  and  be  under  a 
Din               rhoy  are   nearly  all  lafge  town  schools.      The 
subjects  of  instruction  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  einfache 
Volksschulen,  but  with  the  extended            ■»  ndered  possible 
by  longer  hours.     The  third  and  fourth  years  must  receive 
26  hours3  teaching  per  week,  and  in  the  5th  to  8th  y< 
26  hours  are  preeoriped  tVir  boys,  24  hours  for  girls,  besides 
Drill  and  Needlework  ;  and  the  course  may  extend  to  nine 
years.     The  fees  are  higher,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
approaches  or  equals  that  of  the  classes.     The  limit  of  the 
class  is  50, 

(c )  The  hohere   Volksschulen  (called  in  Dresden  Bttr- 
gerschulen)  provide  a  higher  0011186  pf  instruction,  which 
must   include  one    Modern   Language.      They  charge  still 
higher  fees,  and  are  assumed  to  extend  ilicir  count  to  ten 
yeans.   The  hours  are  at  least  22  in  the  third  year!  and  must 
rise  to  30,  but  may  not  exceed  32,  in  the  final  iti 

The  chief  statistical  facts  may  bo  shown  as  follows  (for  1894) 

Einfache  Scbulen 
MittUro 
(Inhere   - 

schools                    ftCHGLAKS, 

CLASSES. 

Number. 

p—  „***     Children 
line*?. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Average 
•tie. 

2,005 

89      J 453,749 

73 

9,998 

45 

gio 

9'3 

147,384 

24 

3,749 

39 

39 

1-7 

1G.715 

3 

573 

30 

2,254 

100 

617,843 

100 

These  figures  show  that  both  the  number  and  the  size  q£ 
abnormal  classes  are  kept  within   reasonable  bounds.     In  tlic 
einfache  Bchulen  such  classes  number  only  S15,  or  6  per  cent 
(as  against    isi   per  cent,   in   Prussia )T  and   their  average  size  is 
only  67  children,  or  7  above  the  normal  limit.       But  if  we 
consider  not  the  class,  but  the  number  of  children  entrusted  to 
one  teacher,   wo  find   that  for  each  of  the  8,617  places  which 
require  a  fully  employed  teacher  there  are  on  the  average  71*7 
children  ;  and  with  a  class  Emit  of  60,  a  single  teacher  may  and 
often  docs  under  the  half-day  system  teach  120. 

The  HalbtagBSchul                in  Prussia  is  only  called  into  being 
when  the  einklassige  Schulc   becomes  impossible,  is  in  Saxony 
the  archetype.      With  very  fen                           Ten  quite  small 
einfache  Volksschulen  arc  divided  into  morning  and  afternoon 
classes.     It  is  true  that  manv  of  the  larger  ones  include  parallel 
upper  classes,  which  attend  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
5690,                                                                                                                Y 
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are  therefore  partly  mittlere  Volksschuleu :  hut  the 
of  development  from  tho  original  type,  which  r< 
in  tin-  great  majority  of  cast 

Further  the  Halbtagaschnle  ia  a  tens  1  j  - 1 1 1  *  i  -  *  \  school  There 
is  none  of  the  intermixture  of  i&cee  which  is  bo  often 

found  in  Prussia,  bul  one  section  comes  only  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  only  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  small  modification 
it  half- holidays.  This  arrangement  sets  the  juniors 
every  morning;  and  the  seniors  every  afternoon,  throughout 
the  year*  and  the  Prussian  plan  of  concentrating  all  the  work 
into  die  summer  morning  is  neither  necessary  nor  allowed: 

It  may  be  said  ot  the  Saxon  system  that  it  is  much  more 
ynmietrieal  and  cut  to  pattern  than  the  Prussian ;  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  more  exactly  observed,  and  official  supervision  seems 
to  be  closer;  with  the  result,  amongst  others,  so  far  as  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  in  a  very  limited  time,  that  the  buildii 
Furniture,  and  apparatus  are  more  adequate  and  in  better  con- 
dition. It  is  possible,  however,  thai  so  paternal  :«  control  bat 
disadvanta- 

The  half-day  school, as  d  exists  in  Saxony,  actually  and  ih >i 
merely  theoretically  fulfils  its  avowed  purpose  of  securing  smaller 
classes;   but   its  defects  are  admitted,     Kerr  Grtllich,  now  a 

ulrat  in  the  Kultus-Ministerium,  and  formerly  an  h 
insists  in  his  Lohrphato  f$r  die  evn/ach*    Volksschule^  that  the 
hours  of  instruction  are  insufficient    In  the  published  comments* 
of  the  Ministry  in  1872,  upon  the  pronosals  which  aiv  now  law, 
it  is  pointed   out   that   the   limit  of  Uic  Class  |  I   of  the 

number  (ISO)  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher,  was  only  so  fixed 
because  it  seemed  impossible  to  reduce  it,  and  it  is  strongly  urged 
that  individual  localities  should  do  what  they  can  to  lower  it 
themselves. 

The  same  care  is  taken  in  Saxony  as  in  Prussia  to  protect 
religious  minorities  in  so  far  as  they  profess  a  religion  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  to  secure  that  all  children,  whether 
i  parents  accept  the  teaching  of  the  school  or  not,  may 
receive  religious  instruction;  but  there  are  no  schools,  like  the 
paritatische  Schulen  of  Prussia,  in  which  teachers  of  mors  than 
one  denomination  are  employed  upon  the  staff,  with  a  view  to 
the  representation  of  different  in  the  same  school 

[t  should  be  noted  here  that  it  is  usual  in  Saxony  tor  parents 
of  nil  d  send  their  sons  (not   their  daughters)  t*<  th% 

Elementary  School,  especially  the  mitt!  here  Volks- 

Bchulen. 

The  commonest  forms  of  tho  village  school,  which  is  always 
an  ein&che  Volksschule,  are — 

I  The  two-class  under  one  teacher,  in  which 

the  minimum  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
is  for— 

Class    f  (5th  ...  |& 

II  I  Iffl  to  4th  J  4 

•  Quoted  by  llerr  tun  Seydewitz  (now  Mini  trillion)  in  his nliiiuuttf 

uncation  Law,  /*u  Ktoiglich  ;    00 


of  PrntMia  and  Sfomny. 
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Class  I,  attends  in  the  morning,  Class  II,  in  the 
afternoon.  Of  the  whole  number  of  einfache  Volksschulen, 
42  per  cent,  were  thus  organised  in  1884 

(6.)  The  four-class  school  under  two  teachers,  with 
minimum  hours  as  follows : 

Class     I.  (7th  and  8th  year-  ...     20. 

„      f  L  {5th  ami  till i  | 18. 

1 1 1.  (3rd  and  4th      „    )     14 

n    IV,  (1st  and  2nd)    ,.    j     12. 

Classes  I.  and  II.  attend  in  the  morning,  Classes  III. 
and  IV.  in  the  afternoon.  Such  schools  numbered  24  per 
Qgat  of  t  lie  total  in  1894 

This  very  limited  allowance  of  time  may  be,  and  often  is, 
increased  by  the  School  Cominitteti  representing  the  wishes  of 
the  locality . 

It  is  a  clear  advantage  of  the  Halbtagsschute  that  even  in  the 
smallest  schools  so  organised  not  more  than  four  years  ran  be 
grouped  for  instruction ;  and  when  the  school  is  larger,  and  there 
are  two  teachers,  not  more  than  two  years.  Thus  in  a  two-class 
school  the  first  and  second  years  have  Anschautingsunterrieht, 
the  third  and  fourth  Heimatkunde  (which  enlarges  the  obsej 
lion  of  natural  facts,  and  lays  the  foundations  of  History  and 
Geography),  and  the  5th  to  8th  years  (Class  I>  prooeed  to  a  four- 
year  course  in  History  and  Geography  much  as  follows  i — 

History        A-  German  History  to  the  Discovery  trf  Amei 

B.  The  Reformation  to  the  present  date. 

C.  Pictures  from  Ancient  History. 

D.  Modern  History. 

Geography   A-  Saxony. 
B.  Germany, 
C  Earn 
O   Outlines  of  the  World. 

In  a  school  of  four  classes,  an  arrangement  tike  the  following 
is  adopted  for  alternate  years: — 

ogmphy  -3rd  and  4th  years  (Glass  HI): — 
A    Heimatkunde. 

B.  Saxony. 

oth  and  o'th  years  (Class  IT*):- — 

A   Germany. 
1$.  Europe  (outline 
7th  and  8th  years  (Class  1): — 
A    Europe  (more  detail). 
R  The  world  (outlines), 


'The  Schools  (aught  hi  one  e?a>s  liein^r  exceedingly  few,  are  left  out  o: 
account  in  the  <illici:i1  ntum*,  m\*\  seed  not  be  considered  here.  But  mention 
should  hi>  thro*1  of  1 1n  icboell  Willi  thrte  classes  under  one  tea*  her,  taught  one 
after  another  through  tlit<  'lay.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  th*  teacher  is 
remunerated  for  overtime. 
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The  Reading  Books  ;uv  rhosen  from  a  short  list  issued  bj  I 
Minister,  luil   insneetors  are  instructed   to  seen  re  the  us»_-  of  the 
same  books  throughout  each  district.     Although  the  groups  for 
reading  we,  as  in  other  subjects,  more  limited  than  in  Ptm 

quantity  of  matter  covered  is  not  larger  The  general  view 
of  the  aim  of  the  School,  of  the  use  of  the  Reading  Book,  and  of 
the  purpose  of  individual  subjects,  III  the  same,  and  mvisl  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  judgment  upon  the  shortened  hours 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  Halbta^sschule. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  Time-tables,  one  used  in  a  two- 
class,  and  the  other  in  a  four-class  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dresden : — 

Winter    Time-Table    of    a    Two-Class    School 
(56   Children), 

(The  hours  are  one  hour  earlier  in  Summer  ) 


Bfl  I 


Hour, 

Monday      Tuesday 

Wednesday     Thursday        Friday      Saturday 

8—9 

Religion 

History 

Religion 

Religion 

Geography 

9—10 

German 

German 

Arithmetic 

German 

Arith- 
metic 

German 

10-11 

Arith- 
metic 

Natural 
History 

Singing 

Cop;r 

Writuig 

German 

Singing 

11-1*2 

Writing 

— 

— 

Home 

Leatona 

— 

— 

Class  II. 


1  —  1.45 

Religion 

Religion 

11-11,45 

Object  Let- 
MHI  and 
Hoi  mat 
kunde 

1.0— 1.45 

ItHigion 

Religion 

ll-U4u 
Object 
Leesun 

Heimal- 
kunde 

1.45-8 

Read  log 

and 
Writing 

Heading 
and 

Writing 

11.45—12.80    1.45— 2.30 
Reading  and    Arithmetic 
Writ! 

Reading 

and 
Writing 

11  45  12  30 
Arith 
luetic 

3  -3. 30 

Atith 

luetic 

Arith 
metir 

12  30-1.0 
Singing 

2.80-3.80 

Utwing  arid 
Writing 

Arith 
luetic 

12.30—  L0 
Singing 

of  Prussia  and  Saaxmy. 
Summary  of  Hours. 
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Religion  - 

German  - 

Arithmetic        .  -  .  , 

Writing  ,  , 

History  - 

Geography        - 

Natural  History 

Singing 

Atjscbauunijftnnberricht,  or  Heimatkande 

Home  Work     • 


Here  the  prescribed  minimum  of  time  is  exceeded  in  Class  I. 
by  one  hour.  Needlework,  which  is  not  taught  in  rural  schools 
in  the  first  four  years,  is  provided  for,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
time-table.  Drawing,  which  is  not  obligatory  for  two-class 
schools,  is  not  taught,  and  there  is  no  drill. 


Winter    Time-Table   of    a    Four-Class   School 

(188  Children). 

(The  hours  are  one  hour  earlier  in  Summer). 


Hour 


CUM 


Monday 


Religion 
Do. 


Tuesday  Wednesday 


Religion 
Do. 


I       History 
i     Geography 


Thursday 


Religion 
Do. 


Friday 


Religion 
Do. 


9— 1<H 


10-11 


I 
n 


i 
n 


11-12/I 

J." 

is — l-f 


German 
Do. 


German 
Do. 


Geometry      I     German  German 

Arithmetic  Do.         1         Do. 


Saturday 


Geography 
German 


Arithmetic 
Copy-writing 


Xaturkunde 
Arithmetic 


1-2 


I 

n 


Arithmetic 


Home-work 


Arithmetic 
Drawing 


History 


I 


Drawing 
Nat.  History 


German 
Copy-writing 


Copy-writing 
Singing 


III 


2—8 


in 


Reli-    |g| 
gion    §|| 


Germans 


5fiP»aS5* 

sSif;|6f 
3       * 


Helnat  |fes 


kunde 


German" 


Drawing 
Arithmetic 


8inging 
Home-work 


SSw     7* 


A-th-   1&3 
mrtleJgf 

§15 


8—4         II.     ,  Copy- writing     Arithmetic 


Copy-writing 


Reli-    Jgs 
gion   9|  2 

Germans 


HOCM-TOtt 


I       - 
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Simmakv  ot  HouBa 


Clans  I. 


Ckm  n. 


Ham  in.     cIiumi  iv. 


Religion 

( Ten  nan     - 

Arithmetic 

Writing    ■ 

History 

Geo^ranhy 

Natural  History 

Elementary  Science 

Geometry 

Drawing  ■ 

Singing 

Amseliaiinngsiinterncht 

Home-work 


4 

4 

*i 

:t 

a 

I 

*j 

l 

I 

I 

i 

— 

i 

l 

— 

I 

— 

fl 

i 

1 

i 

I 

i 

21 

90 

17 


n 

2 


1 

u 


u 


*  Includes  writing 

BesuleK  (in  Clame*  L  and  If.  only},  Drill  for  Boys,  2  hour!*  in  Summer,  ami 

ftfoedleirork  for  Girfa,  2  bovra 


III.    Training  of  TEAOHKEa— (1.)  Jfew. 

>  The  eighteen  Men's  Training  Colleges  of  Saxony  all  admit 
students  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  have  a  ootll 
One  of  them  is  purely  residential,  one  purely  non-residential, 
and  the  remainder  are  mainly  resident ial,  with  a  proportion  of 
day  students.  Alto^Hlirr  rlen  are,  according  to  tin 
return,  2,386  students  living  in  College,  and  736  day  students, 
One  of  the  Colleges  is  Catholic,  the  rest  are  Evangelical 

The  State  defrays  the  cost  of  lodging  and  tuition  .  the  student 
pays  £!»,  nunv  or  less,  annually  towards  the  expense  of  hoard,  and 

fnuvidrs  his  own  books,  but  pour  students  are  assisted  from  State 
unds.  Some  of  the  Colleges  have  foundations,  but  these  aho 
ive  assistance  from  the  Treasury. 

When  a  deficiency  of  placet  one  method  of  relief  is  to 

establish  a  parallel  class,  or  sometimes  more  than  one,  moving  up 
year  by  pear,  side  by  side  with  a  regular  class.  No  class  may, 
as  a  rule,  exceed  25  in  number,  so  that,  apart  from  these 
parallel  classes,  the  College  is  limited  to  6  X  25 — i.e.,  150 
students. 

The  Practising  Schools  are  suprx>rtcd  partly  by  fees,  which,  as 
in  other  schools,  may  be  remittee!  in  eases  of  poverty ;  and  they 
are  taught,  not,  as  in  Prussia,  by  students  under  supervision,  but 
by  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  College  stafl,  set  apart  for 
this  work,  and  made  responsible  for  it  They  are  mixed  schools, 
and  aw  treated  in  the  official  returns  as  mittlere  Volksschuh  m  ; 
but  they  may  be,  and  often  an-,  *  \\\\u<  lie  Yolkssehulen,  with  the 
limited  curriculum  of  this  kind  of  school  The  number  of 
children  In  a  class  j»  limited  by  law  to  i!4  but  is  allowed  by 
Ministerial  Order  to  be  rained  to  i 
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As  in  Prussia,  Practising  Schools  are  exempt  from  ordinary 
inspection,  but  of  course  come  under  the  general  cognizance  of 
the  Schulrat  from  the  Ministry  who  inspects  the  Colleges. 

Students  are  admitted  at  Easter  after  passing  an  examination, 
and  enter  into  a  bond  under  pecuniary  penalties  not  to  leave  the 
College  prematurely  of  their  own  free  will,  or  to  refuse  a  post 
offered  tnem  at  the  end  of  their  course,  until  they  pass  tneir 
second  examination.  The  hours  of  work  during  the  course  are 
strictly  prescribed  for  each  subject  in  Ministerial  Orders 
and  tne  total  amount,  excluding  music  practice,  preparation 
and  the  optional  subject  of  Shorthand,  must  not  exceed  36. 
But  as  music  and  preparation  require  17  hours  weekly,  the  work 
of  the  students  is  neavy,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors  that  it  is  excessive.  In  Prussia  I  heard  the  same 
opinion  expressed  about  the  work  of  students,  but  not  about 
that  of  the  rr&paranden. 
The  following  table  shows  the  prescribed  apportionment  of  time : 


CLASS 


II. 


III. 


IV. 

V. 

4 

4 

3  or  4 

3  or  4 

5  or  4 

7  or  6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

4(7) 

4(6) 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

— 

— 

VI. 


Religion  - 

German    - 

Latin 

History    - 

Geography 

Sciences  - 

Arithmeticand  Geometry 

(see  below) 
Music  (see  below) 
Writing   • 

Shorthand  (optional) 
Gymnasium 

[  Freehand 
Drawing-! 

I  Geometrical    - 


3(5)     :     3(5) 


•Private  work  and 
quarterly  tests 


4 

3  or  4 

4  or  3 

2 
2 
3 
4 
4 


3(6) 

1 
1 
3 


4 
3  or  4 
7  or  6 

2 

2 

2 

4 


In  music  some  students  are  dispensed  from  certain  parts  of 
the  instruction  after  the  first  year. 

Although  every  student  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  devotes 
four  hours  a  week  to  the  Practising  School,  very  little  time  is 
spent  in  actual  teaching ;  and  some  Directors  of  Training 
Colleges  and  others  would  gladly  see  it  increased.  The  amount 
is  entirely  undefined,  but  it  appears  to  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  in  a  year.  The  students  of  the  two  senior  years,  who 
number  about  fifty,  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  six  each, 
and  hear  lessons  g?ven  to  illustrate  points  previously  dealt  with 
theoretically,  keeping  to  one  set  of  subjects  tor  a  time  and  then 
changing.  The  lessons  are  followed  by  discussions.  The  Saxon 
method  resembles  the  Prussian  in  so  far  as  students  begin  to 
study  the  Theory  of  Teaching   in    the  last  year  but  two,  and 
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do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  schools  until  the  last  year  but 
one;  it  differs  from  ii  us  regards  independent  practice,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  t j  form  an  opinion,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Saxony, 

The  examinations  held  during  the  Co  :— 

(1 )  Half-yearly  examination  at  Mm  -h--"  lmaa  and  Easter 
conducted  by  the  College.  Hie  former  is  a  \amina- 
tion  on  technical  auiyects;  the  latter  written  and  oral,  deal- 
ing with  the  work  u  iL  i  toes  h  j  i Ai '.  after  Easter,  the 
students  are  classified  for  attainments  and  for  conduct,  and 
a  report  is  sent  to  their  parents. 

(2)  At  Eaaterin  each  year  tin  motion 
Abga/ngsprilfiLrtg  or  Schulamtska ndidaU mprilfu  m)  is  held, 
in  which  the  students  who  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
course  are  examined  by  tin  College,  under  the  oversight 
of  a  Commissar,  appointed  by  the  Ministerium.  In  most 
cases  the  Director  is  himself  Kommissar,  hut  a  Sehulrat 
from  the  Ministerium  acts  in  this  capacity  for  the  two 
women's  Colleges,  and  the  District  Inspector  for  the  Catholic 
Coll  The  Church  authority  may  also  send  a 
Kouunissar,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  present  Ministerial 
Sehulrat  to  attend  all  examinations,  and  put  questions. 
The  tutors  of  the  *  Yd  lege  are  the  examiners,  each  in  his  own 
subject.  Candidates  need  not  he  students,  Cut  the  number 
rf  non-students  examined  is  said  not  to  exceed  *5  per  cent 

The  plan  of  the  examination  is  as  follows  ■ 

I.  Written  Work. 

A,  Not  under  surveillance,  but  done  in  ten  days  and  sent 
in  to  the  1  Hrector — 

(L)  Essay  on  a  pedagogic  subject 

(iL)  Full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  a  religious  suhj. 

B.  Under  surveillance  (4  days).     Papers  on  Mathematics, 

Realien,  and  Music,  and  Latin  Translation. 

II.  Practical — 

The  above  I  Kvered 

(iL)  Another    lesson  {20   minutes)   after    one    days 
prepara: 

(iiL)  Drawing,  Writing,  Music,  Gym 

III.  Oral     All  subjects;    in   sections   of  six   students  each 
Xot  more  Chan  four  hours  for  en  on, 

After    the    examination    the  start*  arrange   the   students   in 
classes.  I  (a),  T.  (h),  fta,  to  HI.  (&)  for  attainments,  and  also  for 
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conduct  and  diligence, 
chance,  but  not  a  third. 
rare. 


Those   who   fail   may  have  a   second 
In  fact,  however,  failures  are  extremely 


After  passing  the  Abgangspriiiung,  students  are  qualified  for 
appointment  as  Hilfslehrer.  but  are  not,  as  in  Prussia,  placed  in 
independent  charge  of  a  school  until  they  have  gone  through 
the  second  exawiiTuxtiori  (Zweite  Prtifung  or  WaJilfdhigksits- 
/V///*um/>,  which  follows  at  an  interval  of  not  less  than  tl, 
Of  more  than  fife  yean  after  thetirst;  so,  however,  that  if  a 
candidate  wishes  to  be  examined  at  the  Christmas  which  tails 
in  the  third  year  he  may  do  so,  thus  reducing  the  period  to 
2}  years. 

The  second  examination,  like  the  first,  is  conducted  by  the 
College  itself  under  the  oversight  of  a  Kommissnr  from  the 
Ministerium  (generally  the  District  Inspector),  and  another  from 
the  Church  Authority,     It  consists  of: — 

L  Written  work: — 

A.  Not  under  surveillance  (14  days  allowed)     Kssay  on  a 
pffidftgQgic  subject,  and  a  sketch  of  a  lesson 

B.  Under  surveillance.     Questions  on  Method,  ( 
2.  Practical: — 

A   lesson  of  30   minutes.     (Ilulf-a-day  allowed   for   pre- 
paration). 

&  Oml:— 

Religion,  German,  Psychology,  Padagogik. 

The  Konunission  the  randidates  after  the  examination, 

taking  into  account  the  testimonials  presented  before  admission 
to  it.  Those  who  receive  the  mark  I  (a)  may  go  to  the  University 
of  Leipzig  for  two  years  and  then  pass  out  in  PtedtigogicBj  and, 
with   the  consent   of  the   Ministry,  those  also  who  are  marked 

1  (by 

This  provision  for  the  academical  training  of  deserving  teachers 
does  not  exist  in  Prussia.  It  is  doubtless  of  very  high  value,  as 
forming  a  stepping-stone  upwards  after  the  Training  College 
course;  and  it  probably  explains  why  the  progress  of  Ee&cheft  to 
good  and  even  distinguished  positions  is  much  commoner  in 
Saxony  than  in  Prussia.  In  ooth  countries  alike  it  is  the 
Colleges  that  examine  for  the  Certificate,  without  apparently  the 
evil  consequence  of  a  depreciated  or  uncertain  standard.  Ofticial 
opinion  at  any  rate  seouts  the  idea  of  serious  variation.  It  is 
admitted  that  one  College  may  take  a  higher  standard  in  one 
subject,  another  in  another.  But  the  general  result  is  held  to  be 
substantially  level  It  may  well  be  that  the  solidarity  of  German 
teaching,  the  existence  of  definite  educational  tenets,  and  the 
exact  prescription  of  syllabuses  eeeuw  a  much  greater  uniformity 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  A  long  course  of  preparation, 
with  b  certain  amount  ot   weeding  us  it  proceeds,  in  addition  to 
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the  guarantee  of  the  a4miasioD  examination,  certainly  creafe 
presumption  <»t   tolerable  quality  in  the  students  at  the  end  of 
i  In  ir  time.     The  examinations  are  safeguarded,  and  more  or  less 
kept  uniform,  by  the  oversight  of  official  expc  t   if  we 

remember  (hat  not  more  than '5  per  cent  of  the  trained  students 
fail  in  our  own  seoond  year's  examination,  the  paucity  of  failures 
in  German \  oeed  excite  uo  surprise. 

■  |   Worn* >>. 

As  in  Prussia,  Colleges  for  women  are  on  a  somewhat  different 
ting  from  th>  cnen,  as  recaids  the  sources  from  which 

the  students  are  drawn,  the  conditions  upon   which  they  are 
ived,  and  their  destination.    There  are  iu.»  such  (  oile^es 
only,  one  at   Dresden  with  a  five-year  course,  and  admission  at 
14  years  of  age;  and  the  other  at  Cattnberg,  with  a  lour-\ 
course, and  admission  at  16.    The  Dresden  <  toll  ge  is  entirely  non- 
residential, Callnberg  entirely  residential    Of  the  130  students 
af   Dresden, all  but  25,  who  five  m  pamofl  in  the  town 
at  home.     At   both   pheee  the  students  are  drawn  froi 
various    ranks   ot    society.      Some    are    daughters  of  officers, 
merchants,  and  officials  of  various  kinds:  others  of  mechanics 
and     workmen.       But    there    is    this   difference.      The   8-e] 
Practising  School  at  Dresden  b,  so  Ear  as  regards  foes  and 

instruction,  a  hohere   Ynlksschnle  for  girls,  though,  as  it   has  an 

S-year   and    not   a    10-year   course,    it,   does    not    fulfil    all     the 

nditionaof  rhis  class  of  school     Tie  uy  from 

Ja  in  the  lowest,  to  Efl  a  year  in  the  big  rod 

Freneh  (obligatory)  is  taught  in  Classes  1  to  V.,  English 
(optional)  in  I    and   II     The  scholars  an    thus  mostly 

children  <»f  parents  in  ^mil  circumf  and  it  is  from  the 

school  tint  the  College  is  mainly  recruited.  At  Catlnberg 
the  Practising  School  is  an  ein&che  Schule;  which  docs  not 
feed  the  ( Jolli 

The  consequence  at  Dresden  is,  that  girls  come  into  tic  <  !oit 
with  a  good  foundation  of  attainments,  and,  including  their  school 
life,  they  spend  \x  years  in  the  institution,  passing  through  a 
continuous  course  of  instruction  under  a  single  management 
They  serai  to  be  remarkably  well  taught,  and  their  proficiency  in 
modern  Ian-  astonishing  t<»  rver  accustomed  to 

the  low  English  standard.  I  heard  several  of  the  English  and 
French  Lessons,  which  are  alws  o  bv  German    I 

qualified  by  residence  abroad.  The  tuaonflr  of  English,  for 
instance* had  spent  13  years  in  this  country.    The  whole  of  I 

ai  is  conducted  in  the  foreign  language  which  the  teachets 
of  the  higher  els  urith  just  as  much  freedom  and  rapidity 

as  if  they  were  addressing  French  or  English  children,      The 

students  in  (lass  J,  seemed  to  miss  nothing  that    I  said   to  them 

in  Bngli  k  no  pains  to  simplifj  or  slacken  speed! 

.ind  then   op  tfation  cd    s    bog  pases  l/y    \foth< 

quite  admirable. 
IT  be  no  doubt  of  thevasJ  luperiori         German  over 

Kwrlish  instruction  in  modern  lunguages    and  no  dnnhi  either 
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as  I  believe,  that  the  befit  teacher  of  languages  for  an  ordinary 
class  is  a  native  who  has  studied  abroad.  The  English  standard 
will  never  beoome  satisfactory  until,  like  the  Qermana,  ire  insist 
upon  the  qualification  of  our  own  native  teachers  by  foreign 
residence,  Bo  long  as  it  i^  imagined  that  a  foreign  language 
must  needs  be  taught  by  a  foreigner,  the  German  <>r  the  French- 
man will  continue  to  Hud  in  our  schools  the  opportunity  which 
be  wauls,  while  our  English  teachers  will  remain  naif  compel 
and  our  scholars  Less  than  half  taught 

The  College  building  at  Dresden  is  handsome  and  well  planned, 
and  excellently  equipped  with  aU  that  is  necessary  for  teacl 
purposes.  Still  more  imposing  is  the  men's  I  !el]cff6  at  I'lauon.  a 
^reat  pile  with  144  fine  rooms,  and  every  possible  convenience 
for  its  purpose,  Both  these  institutions,  one  of  which  cost 
£27,000  ana  the  other  £50,000,  are  examples  of  the  open-handed 

fn  wity  of  the  Saxon  Government  towards  education,  and  of  the 
ignified  scale  upon  which  modern  Germany  plansits  public  editi 
As  in  Prussia,  tin*  destination  oi  the  women  students  is  not 
by  any  means  always  the  Elementary  School     They  do  not  bind 
themselves  at  admission  :  they  p  and  at    the  end  of  their 

course  may  do  as  they  pleaaa  At  Dresden,  where  the  fee  is  £6 
a  year,  about  one- fourth  become  elementary  teachers,  another 
fourth  teach  in  private  schools,  another  fourth  in  families,  and 
the  remainder  do  nothing. 

Students  are  admitted  al  Barter,  by  examination,  and  generally 

into  the  lowest  class,  but  sometimes  abo  into  more  advanced 
classes,  after  passing  a  higher  test  The  curriculum  differs  from 
that  of  men  students  in  the  omission  of  Latin,  and  the  inclusion 
of  French  and  needlework,  and  (optionally)  English.  The  hours 
<4  work,  which  are  felt  to  be  very  long,  are  thirty-four  per  week, 
not  including  preparation  at  home  end  the  tune  required  for 
optional  subjects — English,  Piano,  Harmony  and  Shorthand. 
They  are  apportioned  as  follows  : — 


CLASS 

L 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Religion     * 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

German                                          « 

S 

i 

3 

4 

4 

French                    - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

English  (optional J 

3 

3 

S 

3 

3 

■         \       ■                        • 

2 

s 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

1 

1 

2 

9 

»e« 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Arithmetic  ano"  Geometry 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

to       ,  -         l  Theory 
Teaching    j  p^fe. 

B 
S 

5 

3 

4 

■ — 

— 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Writing 

1 

1 

1 

Shorthand  ni|jfionali 

— 

.' 

•* 

i  iyiimasiuni 

g 

•J 

9 

o 

Drawing 

j 

a 

.* 

2 

•  t 

Needle 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 
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The  arm i laments  for  practice  in  Teaching  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  men's  colleges  ;  and  the  examinations  are  the  same, 
except  thai  lew  severe  tests  in  practical  teaching  are  imposed 
Women  are  not,  a*  in  Prussia*  qualified  by  a  single  examination 
for  work  in  Elementary  Schools, 

In    men's  colleges   two-thirds  of  the  staff  employed  in  the 
College  itself  (as  distinct  bom  the  Practising  School)  must  li 
Universir  In  Prussia  this  qualification  is  required  only 

in  the  case  or  the  Director  and  the  first  teacher.    The  tutors  may 

therefore  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they  have 
been  trained, 

1 1 1  In  a  Training  College  only. 

(2)  In  a  Training  College,  but  with  a  further  technical 
qualification. 

(3)  In  a  Training  College  and  at  a  University, 

(4)  In  a  Gymnasium  and  at  a  University 

Those  who  fall  under  (1)  and  (2)  must  DIM  one-third  of 

the  whole  number      At  wo]  uliere   ni:mv  of  the 

beftohera  aie  nromen,  this  requirement  does  not  exist 

The  number  of  ten  targe,  but  it  varies.    Tl 

at  Flaneo  (ini'ii),  near  Dresden,  there  are  Is*  for  the  College  of 
1S)0  students,  tod  the  Practising  School  of  *M)  children,  of  whom 
fife  vverr  trained  at  a  Univer  ren  at  a  Training  <  College 

at  both.  At  Friedriohstadt  where  the  students  number  L  90,  and 
the  children  in  the  Practising  School  WO,  there  is  ako  •  staff  of 
18.     At  Dresden  Women s  I  with   180  students,  and   113 

children  in  the  school,  a  staff  of  23  |  10  men  and  12  women),  of 
whom  two  men  and  three  women  teach  in  the  school  <mlv  It 
is  prescribed  that  ordinary  teachers  must  teach  for  2G  hours  in 
the  week,  teachers  of  teebnical  subjects  28  hours,  unci  the 
Director  14 

Summary 

Tho  two  German  Elementary  School  systems  which  have  been 
here  reviewed  differ  from  one  another  in  matters  of  externa]  form 
rather  than  in  fundamental  principle.     Political  obstacles  have 

fwrevented  the  j  general  law  in  Prussia;   the  normal 

imit  of  the  eta  ft  -i  materially  higher,  but  is 

less  strii  flv  observed,  than  in  Saxony,    The  half-day  school  e: 
in   Pm«  I  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  a  uirasii re  of  relief     In 

Saxony  it  is  the  accepted  type    In  Prussia  the  duties  of  inspection 
are  entrusted  in  great  measure  to  clerics  who  undertake  them 
a  bye-work,  and  arc  not  experts  in  Education,     tn  Saxony  I 
are  perform  tsively  by  Government  o 

countries  alike  the  Minister  is  the  fountain  head 
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prescription,  which  rests   upon  an  orthodox  educational  er 
Canons  may  vary  a  little  according  to  locality,  but  the  articles 
of  faith  are  ♦  vrrywherc  the  same. 

The  Engli  ats  ft  series  of  contrasts  to  both, 

I.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  articles  of  educational  faith 
exist  in  this  country.  We  have  ool  advanced  beyond  pious 
opinion.  The  Colleges  and  Schools  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  their  own  way.  The  one  goo]  Visible  (0  every  school  alik< 
the  Grant,  which  is  partly  fixed  and  partly  varied  according  to 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  work.  Any  system 
Payment  by  Results  runs t  be  baaed  on  arithmetic,  and  tend  to 
work  arithmetically.  It  effectually  secures  those  results  which 
can  be  measured  by  figures;  and  hence  in  our  rural  schools  the 
buildings  and  apparatus,  which  are  matters  of  cost,  are  much  more 
adequate  than  either  in  Prussia  or  in  Saxony.  But  its  primary 
tendency  in  Education  itself  is  to  depress  quality  and  exalt 
quantity,  to  elevate  what  pays  best  into  what  though 

oo  doubt  this  tendency  may  be  and  is  much  modified  by  the 
teacher's  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  by  other  influences. 

The  voice  of  Authority  prescribes,  it  is  true,  a  minimum  and 
a  maximum  of  subjects ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
left  to  the  option  of  managers  and  teachers,  who  cannot  put  the 
question  of  finance  out  of  sight  And  again,  it  is  not  only  the 
number  of  subjects  that  tenas  to  increase,  but  also  the  amount 
of  detail  within  each  subject.  Much  acquisition  of  knowledge 
oomes  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  object  of  the  secular  teaching. 
Nor  is  this  ail ;  for  the  arithmetic  of  payments  also  leads  to  an 
equal  scale  of  payments,  and  speaking  broadly,  to  an  inelastic 
sameness  in  the  treatment  of  urban  and  rural,  large  and  small, 
schools. 

In  Prussia  and  Saxony  knowledge  is  the  handmaiden  of 
fitness  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  the  moral,  patriotic,  and 
social  training  of  the  child  that  stands  first  in  the  teachers 
mind.  The  subjects  chosen  for  the  Elementary  School — the 
indispensable  minimum — are  those  which  conduce  best  to  this 
end.  And  lest  the  true  end  should  become  obscured  by  side 
issues,  the  minimum  must  be,  except  in  rare  cases,  the  maximum 
also.  It  is  of  less  consequence  to  teach  niudi,  than  to  turn  a 
limited  cour-  ttd  ethical  purpose       The  work  need  not 

extensive,  but  it  must  be  intensive.  From  this  standpoint, 
shortened  hours  and  much  grouped  classes  seem  less  open  to 
criticism;  the  study  of  the  100k  for  six  years  admits  of 

the  defence  that  its  content  is  anxiously  safeguarded,  and  that 
reading  and  re-reading  under  wise  guidance  is  the  l)est  use  of  a 
good  book .     N 1 1  don  \  >t  il  1  en  era 1  <  1  i  n  these  prac t 

a  large  measure  of  accommodation  to  Gtreumati  II  as 

in  the  excessive  number  of  children  normally  entrusted  to  one 
teacher,  and  especially  in  the  abnormal  dosses  of  Prussia.  But 
these  are  the  accidents  of  the  situation,  It  is  by  purity  of 
educational  aim,  a  firm  trust  in  unity  of  practice,  and 
a  general  acceptance  of  definite  pedagogic  tenets,  that  the 
systems  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  arc  fundamentally  differentiated 
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from  that  of  England.  Proscription  of  the  course  which  the  teach* 
iiig  is  to  take  follows  as  a  logical  corollary,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  discussion  in  Germany  whether  State-aided  schools,  which 
children  must  Attend  without  choice,  should  or  should  not  be 
to  develop  their  own  individuality,  with  freedom  as  to  books 
and  syllabuses  and  methods,  and  even  subjects,  Wholesome  as 
variety  and  enterprise  may  be  in  higher  schools,  which  ther 
no  compulsion  to  attend,  and  amongst  which  parents  may 
choose,  l  be  whole  conditions  under  which  national  elementary 
education  is  carried  on  are  held  to  imply  the  need  of  substantial 
unity,  and  the  subordination  of  individual  opinion  to  expert 
authority.  It  follows  also  that  prescription  is  not  oppression 
The  Teacher  is  a  loyal  officer  of  the  educational  army,  and  cheer- 
fully follows  the  flag.  He  would  not  understand  the  niear 
of  liberty  to  lead  his  own  regiment  on  his  own  theories.  But 
for  all  that  lie  is,  and  foals  that  he  is,  much  more  than  the 
personification  of  rule.  There  is  plenty  of  room  within  the 
bounds  of  his  commission  for  the  influence  of  his  character  and 

example,  for  tin*  play  of  his  intellect,  and    for   the    working  of 

that  subtle  infection  by  which  one  mind  acts  upon  others.     It 
may  be  that  prescription  sometimes  n necessarily  far;  but 

this  is  a  question  of  detail  rather  than  of  the  main  principle. 

IX  The  contrast  is  no  less  striking  as  regards  school  attend* 
ance,  Prussia  and  Saxony,  with  their  much  longer  school  history, 
have  obtained  nearly  perfect  regularity,  and  a  public  opinion 
which  supports  it.  There  is  DO  difference  of  rule  on  this  point 
for  different  localities,  next  to  no  exemption  or  half-time,  and 
the  penalty  follows  swiftly  and  easily  on  tne  offence.  Yet  rigour 
IS  qualified  by  concession.  For  the  half-day  plan  in  its  stricter 
form  sets  all  the  children  free  for  either  the  morning  or  the 
afternoon  all  the  year  round;  and  the  compression  of  work  into 
the  morning  hours  so  largely  prevalent  in  Prussia  during  the 
summer  liberates  the  afternoon  for  half  the  year. 

In  England  the  system  of  compulsion  is  still  in  its  int 
Up   to  a  certain    point    we    are   in  theory   more   exacting;    bni 
public  opinion  is  fluid,  the  administration  of  the  law  eumbt 
tax,  and  uncertain,  and   punishment  for  can  scarce! 

obtained  except  in  cases  *f  long-continued  disobedience.  We 
also  allow  halt-time  exemption,  exemption  by  attendance,  Of  by 
a  standard  of  attainment  which  greatly  varies.  We  have  not 
d,  as  these  countries  have,  in  providing  our  schools 
with  an  unfailingly  regular  supply  of  the  raw  material  X«»r 
have  we  secured  the  teacher  against  the  serious  trouble  of 
capricious  migration,  <>i\  by  confining  admissions  to  a  fixed  date 
or  d  rated  the  disturbance  of  work  by  a 

constant  stream  <>!  new  comers.  Again,  the  hours  of  attends 
In  England  are  the  same  for  all  elder  children,  though  slightly 
reduced  for  infants.  The  tWO  (m  nnan  Codes  adopt  a  scale  which 
varies  aeeording  to  class;  and  although  in  S  HalhUtgsschule  the 
•  ral  curtailment  of  time  may  be  too  great,  yet  Itfl  principle 
may  be  so  applied  to  the  junior  flections  of  schools,  especially 


i'misia  and  Saxony, 


851 


perhaps  to  infants'  classes,  as  to  solve  some  practical  difficulties 

without  educational  loss. 

HI.  There  are  groat  differences  also  in  the  character  and 
numerical  strength  of  the  teaching  body*  In  Prussia  and 
sony  the  number  of  teachers  is  comparatively  small,  because 
the  half-day  organisation  and  a  high  normal  limit  of  the  class 
are  both  dictated  by  economical  reasons.  No  doubt  it  is  too 
small,  and  Prus  bablishment  of  more 

classes  tinder  more  teachers.  But  as  two  teachers  never  act  in 
one  room,  each  additional  teacher  means  an  additional  room, 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain.  We  have  seen  that  the 
volume  of  work  varies  according  h»  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  a  school,  and  thus  automatically  adjusts  itself  to 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,— an  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said. 

The  general  supply  of  teachers  is  supplemented  from  time  bo 
time  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  I  raining  Colleges,  £.*.,  m 
the  output  of  trained  men  and  women  All  fully  employed 
teachers  are  qualified  adults.  The  employment  of  unripe  minds 
and  bodies  in  tie*  work  of  education  is  rejected  as  needless  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  England,  on  tho  other  hand  ■<•  fit  the  staff 
by  a  strict  arithmetical  process  to  the  school;  and  only  a  very 
sparing  distinction  is  made  between  large  schools  and  small  as 

ids  syllabus.  When  wo  have  to  provide  more  teachers,  the 
plan  is  to  swell  the  army  of  the  untrained,  the  partially  qualified, 
and  the  wholly  unqualified.  We  rely  upon  pupil-teachership 
Dot  onl]  as  :i  means  of  training  inn  as  an  economy  in  staffing. 
The    Prussian  or  Saxon  youth  improves  his  mind,  and  does  not 

h,  till  he  is  mature ;  the  English  PupiUteachej  improves  his 
mind  much  less,  and  after  long  teaching  practice  does  not  teach 
better  in  the  end.     If  it  be  asked  how  it  is  that  the  Qerman 

ber  acquires  his  technical  skill  in  so  short  a  period  of  practice; 
the  answer  is  that  he  starts  well  equipped  with  the  all  important 
instrument  of  Ittnffwtff*.  By  it*  means  he  can  create  interest, 
make  the  meet  of  what  he  knows,  decorate  his  tans.  He  lias 
ready  to  his  hand  the  power  of  communicating  ideas,  of  estab- 
lishing an  intellectual  rapport  between  his  scholars  and  himself. 
In  England,  again,  the  number    of   women    teachers  greatly 

edfl  the  number  of  men.  In  Prussia  and  Saxony  the  opposite 
is  true.     Th<  of  women  in  England  is  partly  due  to  our 

possession  of  infants'  schools  and  classes,  which  in  those  countries 
do  not  exist.    IJin  oven  apart  from  this  tact,  the  prepondenu 
of  women  is  large.     Prohubly  there  is  no  loss  here,  but  great 
gain      An  opinion   of  the    Prussian    Education  Office  already 
quoted  in  this  paper  shows  thai  the  Prussian  authority  would 

ome  the  employment  *>\  more  women.  And  it  is  felt  in  the 
same  ouarter  that  the  Infants' School— which,  as  exemplified  in 
some  large  towns,  is  our  national  distinction — is  an  institution 
which  it  would  be  well  tor  the  State 

IV.  The  List  in  a  curiously  long  array  of  differences,  extending 
to  every  important  matter,  relates  to  toe  religious  question.     In 
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the  two  German  countries  all  the  schools  are  denominational, 
and  the  State  insists  upon  the  religious  instruction  of  every 
child,  of  whatever  creed.  Minorities  are  provided  for,  and  any 
of  the  three  great  religious  bodies — Evangelical,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish — may  establish  a  school  with  the  consent  of  the  Authority. 
But  no  taxpayer  escapes  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  school. 
In  England  the  attitude  of  the  State  is  purely  negative.  Religious 
instruction  is  outside  the  purview  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  though  minorities  are  protected  against  the  teaching  of  the 
school,  no  obligation  rests  upon  parents  to  provide  any  other  for 
their  children. 


In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  much  gratitude  to  officials 
and  others  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  who  have  freely  given  me 
facilities,  and  supplied  me  with  valuable  information,  at  the  cost 
of  no  little  time  and  trouble  to  themselves.  The  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  me  by  the  teachers  whose  schools  I  have  visited, 
and  by  the  higher  officials  to  whom  I  have  turned  for  assistance, 
cannot  be  too  warmly  acknowledged. 

E    M.  Field. 
Christmas,  1898. 
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NOTE  ON  IMPENDING  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROFES- 
SIONAL  TRAINING  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 


The  AugustSeptember  (1901)  issue  of  the  "  Centralblatt  ftir 
die  gesamte  Unterrichts-Verwaltung  in  Preussen "  contains  the 
text  of  the  new  regulations  to  be  introduced  from  January, 
1902,  into  the  course  of  training  which  the  Prussian  elementary 
school  teacher  has  to  undergo. 

As  is  explained  in  Mr.  Field's  j)aper,  there  is  no  pupil-teacher 
system  in  Prussia,  and  the  intending  elementary  school  teacher 
devotes  to  the  work  of  preparing  himself  for  his  professional 
duties  the  whole  of  the  time  which  intervenes  between  his 
leaving  the  elementary  school  as  a  pupil  and  his  return  as  a  master. 
As  a  general  rule,  these  years  are  divided  between  two  institutions— 
the  PrSLparanden-Anstalt  and  the  Seminar.  Hitherto  the  Prussian 
Government  has  not  strictly  regulated  the  course  of  study  at  the 
former  institution,  but  has  contented  itself  with  indicating  (a) 
that  one  modern  language  might  be  taught,  but  that  (in  order 
to  prolong  the  period  of  general  education)  no  instruction  should 
there  be  given  in  pedagogy,  school  management  or  school  practice ; 
and  (6)  with  prescribing  the  subjects  for  the  entrance  examination 
to  the  Seminar.  This  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
only  a  minority  of  these  places  of  preliminary  training  are  directly 
under  Government  control,  while  not  a  few  are  in  private  hands. 
The  course  of  time  has  revealed  certain  defects  which  this  lack 
of  regulation  has  occasioned,  and  the  need  of  more  equal  and  satis- 
factory preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  Training  College  has  been 
increasingly  felt,  while  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  more  definite 
line  of  division  between  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  Prfcparanden- 
Ans  alt  and  the  Seminar  respectively  has  been  universally  admitted. 
Accordingly  the  new  regulations  prescribe  a  fixed  curriculum 
and  a  detailed  course  of  study  for  the  Prftparandeu  Anstalt  as 
well  as^for  the  Training  College. 
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The  new  time-tables  are  as  follows ; — 


PraKMUftli- 

den-Ai 

Seminar. 

i  < Hie  hour  devoted  to 
)    instruction  in  method. 

[instruction  in  method. 

One  hour  to  instruction 
in  method. 

til. 

11. 

I, 

ML    11 

1. 

3 

4 

44 

3* 

3# 

•2 

1- 
i- 

r 

1 

3* 

4 

Pedagogy  - 
Sehool  Practice 
Sehool  Teaching 
Religious  knowledge 
Mother  Tongue 
Foreign  Languages    - 
History 
Mathematics 
Natural  Science 
Geogrn  [  (hy- 
ing     - 
Drawing     - 
Gymnastics 

Music- 

Agricultural   In 
tion- 

4 
5 
9 
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5 
2 
2 
2 

2 
5 
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2 
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4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
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2 
3 
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2 
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3 
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3 
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■J 

2 
5 

4 
2 

3 

4 

i 
1 

Total      - 

34 

:*7 

33 

88 

S&30 

%  These  hours  are  devoted  to  model  loSCOBB  in  tin*  vnrions  hnmche?*  Mid 
included  in  the  boon  assigned  to  them  in  the  time  tahle. 

The  programmes  of  work  assign  to  the  Frilparanden-Anstalt 
much  that  was  previously  prescribed  for  the  Training  College — 
e.g.,  in  the  mother  tongue  the  greater  port  of  the  ordinary  gram- 
matical instruction  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Pr&paranden- 
Anstalt,  while  in  the  Seminar  increased  attention  is  paid  to  literati 
a  larger  number  of  the  great  masterpieces  are  to  be  read  either  in 
class  or  in  private  reading,  and,  where  circumstances  admit,  some 
time  is  to  be  given  to  phonetics  and  to  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  language.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  some 
portion  of  the  time  thus  gained  in  the  Training  College  is  devoted 
to  extending  the  range  of  the  instruction,  but  the  chief  advantage 
which  is  hoped  for    is   an    increased    thoroughness  in  the  more 
directly  professional  preparation.     The  main  change  in  theenn 
hi  in  of  the  Pnipamnden-Anstalt  is  the  inclusion  of  one  fan 
language,  which  is  no  longer  optional,  and  which  is  as  a  nil 
he  either  French  or  English,  though  Latin  may  be  retained  ^  I 
it  has  already  been  introduced, 

\   leai  ate  from  the   Pttfcpcu  \nstalt   is    now 

Bfvted  in  lieu  of  the  old  entrance  examination  to  the  Seminar. 

An  entrance  examination,  ho  i  still  retained  for  those  can- 

tes  who  have  not  passed  through  the  preparatory  institut 
In  the  same  way  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  Training  Cofl 
admits  those  who  hold  it  to  temporary  employment  in  the  service 
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of  the  public  elementary  schools.  After  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  not  more  than  five,  all  teachers  have  to  undergo 
a  second  examination,  which  is  not  to  be  a  test  as  to  how  far  they 
have  retained  the  knowledge  they  possessed  on  leaving  the  Seminar, 
but  of  their  capacity  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  Into  the 
regulations  for  this  examination  certain  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  are  not  here  enumerated,  but  which  tend  to  give 
the  teacher  greater  freedom  for  self-development  during  the  earliest 
years  of  his  regular  work  in  the  elementary  school. 


A.  E.  TWENTYMAN. 

September,  1901. 
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Introduction. 

fn  May,  1901,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  under- 

.  to  visit  and  report  upon  oertain  elementary  schools  in  Germany 

where  gardening  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  scholars. 

Ju  presenting  the  following  report  I  beg  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks 
both  to  the  educational  authorities  and  the  principals  of  institutions, 
and  to  many  head  teachers,  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with 
which  they  received  me,  and  for  the  unsparing  trouble  which  ti 
took  to  show  and  explain  to  me  all  that  I  came  to  investigate,  I 
also  hope  that  the  observations  and  opinions  which  I  record  may 
appear  as  valuable  to  those  who  may  read  them  as  they  have  been 
interesting  to  me  to  OoUo 

I.  A  Visit  to  the  Elementary   SCHOOL  ,u  QbbttnuKN,  w  thk 

Vallkv  - 

Furnished  with  an  introduction  from  the  authorities  at  <  lotafj 
1  paid  a  visit  to  the  district  inspector  ol  schools  at  Siegburg.  ile 
told  me  that  he  had  charge  of  about  a  hundred  schools.  The 
oeoupatioiifl  of  the  people  were  mostly  agricultural  or  horticultural, 
but  there  were  a  few  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
weaving,  pottery,  and  agricultural  implements.  A  few  years 
the  inspector  said,  the  fnrit  trees  were  sadly  neglected,  and  the 
peasants  knew  so  little  about  fruit  growing  that  they  bought  from 
the  south  of  Germany  worthless  trees  which  were  rej«  the 

growers  there,  and  sold  for  a  few  pence  to  speculators,  who  made  a 
good  bargain  by  selling  them  at  advanced  prices  to  the  Biunelttm : 
More  than  this,  the  peasant*  of  the  Valley  of  the  Sieg  knew  no 
more  how  to  plant  or  tend  their  trees  than  how  to  Ghooee  them. 

Mr,  Goestrich  found  in  the  mayor  of  a  neighbouring  town  n 
reformer,  who  began  by  planting  some  four  thousand  fruit  1ms 
of  good  sorts  after  approved  methods.    Local  hoitieultural 

e  ready  to  spread  information.  Working  With  such  support , 
the  inspector  commenced  to  interest  the  Bchoohttasterfi  in  tie 
village  schools  hi  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

At  the  present  time,  after  some  ten  years'  work > hi  1  ilished 

a  school  garden  in  all  of  his  hundred  schools,  except  in  one  or  two 
towns  in  the  district  where  land  is  too  expensive.  The  inspect  t 1 
was  anxious  to  combine  theory  and  practice. 

His  first  difficulty  was  that  the  teachers,  although  they  had  I 
taught  science  at  the  training  college,    had    leant  nothing  that 
served  any  practical  purpose.    There  are,  however,  horticultural 
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schools  at  Cologne  and  Bonn.  Arrangements  were  made  to  enable 
teachers  to  attend  courses  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  these  institutions,  and  after  they  had  introduced  gardening 
into  their  schools,  they  were  assisted  by  visits  of  inspection  and  by- 
advice  from  the  same  sour 

Withrespect  tothesale  of  the  produce, there  is  no  local  organisation 
for  an  export  trade,  but  there  is  a  read]  sale  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  master,  benckfl  supplying  his  own 
house,  can  make  an  increase  to  his  salary  amounting  to  £15  a  year. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  school  gardens  in  his 
district,  the  inspector  refeiTed  me  to  the  school  at  Geistingen, 
which  1  visited  on  the  30th  April. 

Arriving  at  half -past  eight,  I  found  the  upper  class?  whi 
jisted  of  about  thirty  boys  and  as  many  girls,  finishing  their  arith- 
metic lesson. 

The  head  master,  who  was  most  ready  to  explain  his  methods, 
changed  the  lesson  and  gave  the  boys  an  oral  examination  in  the 
growth  of  plants.  His  object  was  to  show  me  how  he  dealt  with 
the  theory  of  the  subject  before  conducting  me  over  the  gardens. 

The  boys  were  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  Their 
answers  were  prompt  and  full,  and  their  language  was  correct 
and  free  from  dialect.  They  were  unquestionably  interested  in 
the  subject 

The  examination  extended  to  the  nature  of  the  root  and  the 
working  of  the  root  hairs  and  their  absorbing  powers.    Van 
experiments  were  discussed  which  the  boys  ha  tlv  seen  and 

understood.     Something  WIS  then  said  of  the  various  salts  that 
were  in  solution  and  imbibed  by  the  odh  of  the  plant.    The  si 
and  the  bark  were  next  dealt  with,  and  the  course  of  the  sap  from 
the  roots  upward  was  traced  to  the  leaves, 

The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves  was  explained,  and 
■nts  called  to  mind  to  show  the  effect  of  sunshine. 
Than  followed  an  account  of  the  sffi  itting  a  ring  in  the  I 

(i)  of  a  stem  and  (2)  of  a  shoot,  and  the  explanation  of  the  results 
was  readily  given  by  the  boys.    This  led  to  an  explanation  ol  the 
process  of  grafting,  and  some  of  the  boys  wvw  here  set  to  WOfii 
make  a  tongue  graft,  which  they  easily  did. 

\t  this  point  the  clergyman  entered  the  school  to  give  the  religious 
instruction,  and  thus  the  head  Blatter  was  set  free  to  si 
the  gardens. 

isthuno  is  an  ancient  and  pretty  village  Situated  in  a  hollow 
of  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  River  Sieg,  a 
tributary  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  houses  are  grouped  round  a 
large  Romanesque  church,  the  older  ones  built  with  black  timber 
frames  and  embowered  in  fruit  trees,  each  a  mass  of  blossom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  inhabitants  number  about  fourteen  hundi \ I  I 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  large  and  substantial  farm-houses. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  certain  home  industries  were  carried 
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on  in  the  village.  Besides  making  wine,  the  villagers  used  to  weave 
cotton  in  their  own  houses.  At  the  present  time  no  wine  is  made, 
and  the  apparatus  for  making  it  is  mouldering  away  in  many  of  the 
houses.  It  pays  better  to  grow  grapes  for  the  table  than  for  viLtage, 
and  the  weaving  industry,  following  the  well-known  law,  has  con- 
centrated itself  at  Crefeldj  and  hence  the  looms  are  silent  in  the 
village.  The  villagers,  however,  have  another  resource,  for  there 
has  sprung  up  an  important  factory  for  making  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  wages  of  the  workmen  amount  to  eight  shillings  a  day, 
and  the  youths  who,  after  leaving  the  day  school,  are  obliged,  if 
they  work  in  the  factory,  to  attend  a  continuation  school,  get 
not  less  than  four  shillings  a  day. 

When  the  toaster  began  his  work  in  the  village  some  twelve  years 
ago,  fruit  culture  was  at  a  low  ebb*  Old  trees  were  decaying  and 
were  either  not  replaced  at  all  by  new  ones,  or  else  by  trees  of 
inferior  quality.  Thanks  largely  to  the  example  of  the  master, 
who  has  co-operated  with  the  local  chamber  of  agriculture,  the 
villagers  have  now  taken  to  fruit  growing  as  an  important 
subsidiary  industry.  They  spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  in 
their  gardens,  and  they  save  much  money,  which  they  invest  in 
co-operative  societies  for  building  houses  and  other  purposes. 
They  do  not  invest  it  in  buying  land,  which  k  now  very  costly. 

The  school  garden  consists  of  the  plot  of  ground  which  is  provided 

for  the  head  teacher  along  with  a  rwdanoe,     En  all  rural  schools  in 

Prussia  a  house  and  garden  are  provided  far  the  head  master,  ami, 

Aiding  to  present  regulations,  the  older  boys  in  rural  schools 

t  all  learn  gardening,  or  rather  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees. 

The  head  master  of  the  school  at  i  ieistingen  has  an  exceptionally 
I  knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  growing  fruit 
and  \  rotables. 

The  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  rich  loam,  which  is  easily  worked* 
The  land  slopes  somewhat  steeply  En  There  are 

many  kinds  of  fruit  bnoOP,  both  standard  and  espalier,  including 
some  of  the  beat  from  France,  America,  Belgium,  and  England, 
besides,  of  course,  Gei  ra  ftfao  main  named  varieties 

of  vegetables,  among  which  were  various  sorts  of  peas,  scar  lei 
runners,  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  broad  beans.  It  appears  that 
a  dish  of  broad  beans  and  bacon,  so  common  in  England,  is 
I  armany  except  in  this  locality.  There  were  many  standard 
a,  a  few  garden  flowers,  especially  some  tine  auriculas,  and  a  few 
strawberry  beds.  Currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries  had 
each  a  place  assigned  to  them,  and  there  were  twro  or  three  beds  of 
asparagus.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  a  semicircle  of  fir  trees  was 
planted  bo  form  a  shelter.  The  frost  in  winter  is  apt  to  be  severe, 
and  last  February  the  thermometer  sank  to  15  II.  below  zero, 
and  much  injur}'  was  done.  In  this  garden  the  boys  learn  all  tho 
usual  gardening  operations,  and  what  are  the  beet  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  grow  in  their  village.    They  also  learn  the  art 
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of  grafting  and  budding.    The  walla  of    the  school-house  were 
ml  with  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  other  trees,  and  the  boys 
were  expressly  taught  how  to  turn  wall  space  to  good  account, 

The  time-table  of  the  school  contains  the  usual  subjects,  namely, 
German  tang  peaking  correctly,  reading,  and  composition), 

arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  natural  science.  Besides  this, 
there  i3  drawing,  music,  and  drilL  The  theoretical  study  of  plant 
life  is  given  during  the  time  allowed  for  natural  science,  wl 
amounts  to  four  lessons  a  week.  In  the  winter  time,  when  the 
plants  are  not  growing,  time  is  spent  in  studying  the  effects  of 
i  wood,  bud,  and  on  root  and  fruit.  The  instruction 
is  given  orally  by  the  master,  bul  the  readers  contain  a  good  ma 
lessons  which  bear  upon  fruit  and  dowers,  and  their  insect  friends 
and  foes. 

Tin  i   informed  me  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  in 

st  ruction  in  horticulture  which  had  been  supplied  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  pecuniary  as 
auce  from  the  Government  he  had  also  attended  abort  com 
both  in  the  early  summer  and  autumn  in  the  famous  horticultural 
establishment  at  Gciscnheiui  on  the  Rhine,    The  summer  cot 
lasts  three  weeks,  and  the  lal  a  one  week, 

\t   the  present  time  the  Frussi  rnment  has  established 

by  law  throughout  the  country  both  district  chambers  of  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  schools,  when-  the  sons  of  peasants  can 
lean  ia  nnronnmy  for  them  to  know.    For  an  introduct 

knowledge,  the  local  agricultural  schools  are  useful;  whilw  for 

i dy,  courses  at  Geisenheim  and  elsewhere  are  O] 
to  teachers. 

Not  long  ago  the  head  master  of  Ueistingen  school    had  gr.  ■ 
a  paper  at  a  teachers'  conference,  in  which  he  explained  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  practice. 

He  maintained  in  this  paper,  which  he  gave  me  to  read,  that 
Ins  object  was  educative  and  not  utilitarian.  He  wished  to  train 
up  a  peasantry  who  would  b«  think  as  well  as  to  act    lie 

contended  that  m  th<  bo  stand  stdl  and  that 

a  blind  practice  of  the  routine  oi  their  fathers  only  led  to  j>ecuiriary 
loss.  Be  held  that  the  study  of  plant  life,  besides  affording  pracl 
in  observation,  experiment,  and  in  drawing  inferences,  also  threw 
much  light  on  the  human  organism,  and  that  the  children  would 
u  the  need  of  airland  light  and  sunshine,  and  sleep  and  clean- 
O,  and  understand  the  danger  of  e:  1  defect  in  these 

matters.    He  believed^that  the  combination  of  work  in  school 
uith  garden  work  out  of  doors  led  the  boys  to  a  far  clearer  ui 
standing  of  the  first  principles  of  •  I  ban   merely   reading 

about  them  in  books  and  learning  them  off  by  heart. 

Certainly  an  inspection  of  the  school  readers  confirmed   I 
don  of  the  head  teacher  that  the  children's  memories  had  been 
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formerly  overtaxed.  There  were  two  of  them,  both  closely  printed 
on  poor  paper,  and  in  rather  small  type.  One  reader  contained 
337  pages,  and  included  chapters  on  history,  geography,  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and  chemistry.  The  other 
reader  contained  600  pages,  and,  besides  chapters  on  literature, 
formed  an  encyclopaedia  of  general  information. 

The  boys  worked  in  the  gardens  in  the  afternoon  and  at  other 
times  when  convenient.  They  did  not  spend  less  time  than  for- 
merly over  their  books,  but  they  made  better  use  of  their  time. 

The  school  consisted  of  only  some  150  children.  There  were 
three  teachers,  all  trained  and  certificated,  one  of  whom,  the  teacher 
of  the  younger  children,  was  a  mistress. 

As  the  master  accompanied  me  to  the  station,  he  pointed  out 
various  cottage  gardens  which  showed  by  the  superior  condition 
of  their  fruit  trees  and  young  vegetables  how  considerable  was  the 
effect  of  his  teaching.  "  But  after  all,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  so  much 
the  amount  of  information  or  skill  that  I  may  impart  which  counts 
with  me,  as  the  spirit  which  I  have  succeeded  in  arousing  among 
the  boys,  and  the  happiness  which  I  have  introduced  into  their 
lives.  Such  is  the  foundation  I  am  satisfied  with  laying,  and  on 
this  in  their  after  life  they  will  be  able  to  build  with  success.  In 
the  end  the  result  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  any  school  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  methods  of  the  teacher." 

"  Of  late  years,"  he  continued,  "  the  teachers  have  been  allowed 
a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  in  devising  and  executing  their 
plan  of  work.  Of  this  freedom  I  have  taken  full  advantage,  and 
if  I  have  curtailed  the  memory  work  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  introducing  practical  work  in  its  stead,  and  I 
find  that  the  parents  who  used  to  look  upon  school  as  so  much 
waste  of  time,  which  their  children  had  better  spend  in  earning 
money,  now  begin  to  show  a  more  friendly  spirit  towards  the 
school,  and  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  me  in  encouraging  the 
boys  to  work  in  their  gardens  at  home.  The  children  also  com- 
municate to  their  parents  some  of  the  hints  which  they  have  derived 
from  me." 

As  regards  the  science  teaching  in  his  training  college,  the 
master  assured  me  that  he  had  derived  but  little  benefit  from  it, 
because  it  was  all  memory  work,  and  had  been  learnt  by  rote 
from  books. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  all  the  school  gardens  in 
Prussia  are  as  well  organised  as  this  one  at  Geistingen.  The  Govern- 
ment issue  general  regulations  that  in  all  rural  schools  gardening 
shall  be  pursued,  but  some  of  the  teachers  are  unable  to  deal  with 
the  subject  successfully,  either  through  age  or  inexperience.  In 
these  cases  allowance  is  made.  The  parish  authorities  assist  the 
master  by  supplying  him  with  road  scrapings,  and  also  a  certain 
amount  of  manure. 
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2.  Syllabus  of  a  Coubse  op  Instruction  illustrating 

the  Practical  Work  in  the  School  Garden 

at  geistingen. 

The  following  syllabus  shows  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which 
was  given  in  the  school,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  practical  work 
in  the  garden.  The  children  were  divided,  as  is  usual  in  German 
elementary  schools,  into  three  divisions — namely,  a  lower,  an 
intermediate,  and  an  upper.  In  the  lower  division  no  special 
syllabus  was  arranged.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  two  other 
divisions  extended  over  two  years. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Natural  History  for 
Country  Schools. 

(Middle  Division. 

First  Year. 
Lark,  sparrow. 
Cockchafer. 
Snowdrop  and  violet. 
Swallow,  titmouse,  and  nightingale* 
Flowering  fruit  trees  and  bees. 
Robin  and  hedgesparrow. 
Poisonous  crowfoot  and  nightshade. 
Poisonous  mushrooms. 
Water  wagtail,  thrush. 
Rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley. 
Potato. 

Hare  and  rabbit. 

Beans,  peas,  and  clover^  ' 

Hedgehog,  bat,  mole. 
Hen,  pigeon,  duck,  birds  in  winter. 
Dog,  cat,  mouse. 
Ox,  goat,  pig,  sheep,  horse,  an??< 

Second  Year. 

Starling,  wren,  cuckoo. 

Rose,  forget-me-not. 

Cabbage — butterfly  and  caterpillar. 

Poppy. 

Wasp,  hornet,  ant. 

Corncockle,  foxglove. 

Turnip-fly  and  blue-bottle. 

Worms,  ladybird. 

Turnip,  carrot,  cabbage,  onion. 

Crow,  owl. 

Herring. 

Shrew  mouse,  squirrel,  weasel. 

Oak,  fir,  beech. 
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Uppeb  Division.  n 

First  Year. 
The  parts  of  a  plant : 
Root,  stem,  leaf,  buds,  flowers,  fruit,  seeds. 
The  nature  of  each  part  of  a  plant  and  how  it  acts. 
Absorption  and  transpiration.    Leafgreen. 
Effect  of  light  and  warmth. 
Food  of  plants.    How  derived  from  the  soil.    The  Cambium 

layer.    The  annual  rings. 
Food  of    plants— (1)  gaseous:    oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 

carbon  dioxide ;    (2)  mineral :     sulphur,   phosphorus,  cal- 
cium, potassium,  iron. 
How  plants  supply  animals  with  food. 
Supply  of  matter  to  plants  for  food  by  stable  manure,  compost, 

wood-ash,  artificial  manure,  and  diluent  substances  such  as 

lime. 
Effect  of  climate  on  plants. 

Water — water  in  the  ground ;  how  plants  absorb  water. 
Seeds  and  cuttings. 

Rich  and  poor  soils ;  improvement  oi  poor  soils. 
Clay,  peat,  lime,  loam,  sand,  mixed  soils.1 
Simple  analysis  of  soil. 
Manuring,  humus,  irrigation. 
Fruit  trees  and  their  improvement. 
The  parts  of  a  fruit  tree. 
The  wild  stock  and  its  treatment. 
The  chief  kinds  of  improved  fruits* 
Grafting — crown   grafting,   etc.,   budding. 
Improvements  of  stone  fruit,  gooseberries  and  roses- 
Treatment  of  young  trees  in  their  nursery. 
Treatment  of  berries,  viz.,  goo^berry,  raspberry,  strawberry, 

currants. 
The  vine  and  its  treatment. 
The  hazelnut. 

Espaliers — special  attention  to  the  walls  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Choice  of  sorts,  according  to  aspect,  soil,  temperature,  rainfall, 

and   altitude. 
Care  of  fruit  trees. 

Planting  fruit  trees.    Trimming  root  and  crown. 
Watering.    Support. 

Attention  needed  during  the  first  year  after  planting . 
Renovating  fruit  trees. 

Diseases  of  fruit  trees ;      nsoct  pests  and  remedies. 
Mildew,   canker,   moss,   gum. 
Injury  from  hail,  snow,  hares,  rabbits,  and  various  birds  and 

insects— starlings,    beetles,    codling   moth,   wasps,    spiders, 

woodlouse,  onionfly,  etc. 
Ripening  of  fruit. 
Sorting  and  storing  fruit. 
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The  vegetable  garden  : — 
Division  of  the  ground. 
Trenching    and    manuring. 
Sowing  seed, 

llantirig,  watering,  weeding. 
Forking,  hoeing. 
The  hotbed. 

>U3   kinds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,   broccoli* 
Lttuce   and   endive.     Radish,    spinach* 
Carrots,    turnips,    onions,    celery. 
Beans,  peas,  scarlet  winners,  asparagus. 
Preserving    vegetables. 

Field  crops : — 

Prewiring  the  ground. 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling. 

Wheat,  v\*\  OftfB,  barley,  potato***,  U^troot,  vetcn,  <  lovers 

Grasses  for  pasture. 

Weeds  in  garden  and  pasture  and  their  removal. 

Necessity  for  manuring  pastures  and  tilth. 

The  enemies  of  plants  and  tit-  ruction, 

Moles,  fieldmiee,  centipedes. 

The  friends  of  plants— bees,  hedgehog,  ladybirdi 

The  master  by  no  means  taught  all  the  details  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  syllabus.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him 
that  while  the  syllabus  WU  a  guide  to  him  in  his  work,  he  was  not 
tied  down  to  the  letter  of  it.  lie  was  at  liberty  to  omit  and  to  add 
at  discretion.  lie  found  time,  for  example,  to  give  lessons  on  the 
laws  of  health  affecting  both  man  and  beast. 


\  Brief  Survey  of  the  History  and  Present  State  of  School 
QismNS  EN  NY. 

The  introdueti  mlening  into  the  course  of  instruction 

in  elementary  schools  is  no  new  movement* 

In  1814  instructions  were  issued  in  Befaleswig-Hokteui  to  the 
effeet  the  lew  of  the  future  occupations  of  children  in  eon  i 

schools,  most  of  whom  will   be  engaged  in  agricultural  pulfltl 
they  should  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  work  receive  some  inetTOO- 
tion  in  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables." 

In  1817,  in  Nassau,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  effect  that  | 

len  should  be  provided  far  every  village  school  besides  a  plav- 

iind,  in  which  ildreiD  should  receive  practical  in 

in  frmt  culture.    The  district  school  inspectors  have  paid  attention 

to  this  subject  more  or  leas  ever  since,  and  i  ipetial  organisers 

of  nhool  gardeos  were  apjiointed  to  inspeet  and  advise  the  v 
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in  the  school  garden.  The  Wiesbaden  Agricultural  Society  en- 
courages school  gardens  by  offering  prizes  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  Care  is  taken  that  the  work  in  the  school  gardens 
does  not  enter  into  comi)etition  with  local  fruit  growers,  the 
number  of  trees  being  limited  to  the  quantity  which  is  needed 
for  instruction. 

School  gardens  are,  however,  by  no  means  universal.  Among 
the  most  successful  are  those  at  Langenhain,  near  Epjwtoin,  Ksch- 
horn,  Hiichert,  Alsbach,  and  Kaden,  near  Westerburg. 

In  1S19,  in  Prussia,  instructions  were  issued  that  the  course  of 
studies  in  village  schools  should  include  some  instruction  Iwaring 
on  agricultural  subjects. 

The  instruction  has  not  been  universally  carried  out,  but  it  hns 
been  attended  to  in  various  places,  according  to  the  interest  which 
the  school  authorities  and  their  school  inspectors  have  taken  in 
the  subject.  At  Koslin  no  teacher  is  apjxriuted  lo  a  head-mastership 
unless  he  has  a  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  fruit  culture. 
At  Oppeln,  the  regulations  dated  18(17  provide  for  instruction 
in  fruit  culture,  and  also  those  for  Ijaueuburg,  dated  IMS. 

In  the  regulations  for  elementary  schools  in  East  and  West 
Prussia,  dated  1845,  and  still  valid,  provision  is  made  for  supplying 
the  teacher  with  a  fruit  garden,  in  Konigsberg  the  size  of  the 
garden  is  prescribed  to  lx)  forty-five  square  rods,  and  the  school 
inspector  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is  properly 
cultivated.  The  instruction  is  to  l>e  ingrowing  fruit,  and  not 
vegetables.  There  are  a  great  many  schools  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  the  school  fruit  garden  is  more  or  l(*w  a  success. 

In  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  regulations  in  resj>eet  of  fruit  gardens 
were  made  fii-st  in  1827.  All  village  schools  were  to  l>e  provided 
with  them.  In  18-32  the  size  was  fixed  by  regulation  to  lx-  fifty 
square  rods.  Tn  1840  the  provision  of  this  instruction  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  At  present  the  school  garden  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

In  Bavaria  school  gardens  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  obligatory 
programme,  but  the  Government  encourages  them,  and  the  school 
inspectors  are  instructed  to  report  uj*on  their  progress. 

In  the  rpper  Palatinate  at  the  present  time  the  regulations 
provide  that  each  country  school  shall  1x3  provided  with  a  fruit, 
garden  of  at  least  fifty  square  rods.  The  local  charnljer  of 
agriculture  supervises  the  school  gardens  through  members  of  its 
committees,  and  a«i*ts  the  teachers.  A  s|,eei:il  hcIiwih:  of  instruc- 
tion h  drawn  up  and  i.ve^rved  for  the  u«-  of  ihe  dintri'-t  insjMctor, 
who  reports  Mpon  the  results.  Kvery  eii'ort  is  made  to  interest  all 
jicrsons  who  are  enncoiTie'l  with  fruit  growing,  whether  in  an  official 
or  private  capnriry.  i:j  the  work  of  the  school  gardens. 

It  will  lx»  noti.H.l  ih;;t  many  <-f  the  school  g.mleriS  in  (Jernjauy 
are  fijiii.n&l  to  fruit  growing. 

ThecoriiF-'ition  of  the  practice  and  th«oiy  '«t  grovimr  vegetable*. 
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flowers,  and  fruit  is  common  in  Austria.  The  first  garden  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  in  Prussia  dates  from  1881.  This  was  the  work 
of  Herr  Schommertz,  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  Gerderath,in 
the  Rhine  Province.  He  was  encouraged  in  the  work  by  the 
district  school  inspector  and  the  school  authorities.  The  parish 
contributed  £20  towards  starting  the  garden,  the  expense  of  which 
was  afterwards  borne  by  the  Aachen  Arts  and  Industries  Association. 

The  subject  of  school  gardens  from  the  year  1882  onwards  has 
formed  a  frequent  topic  for  debate  at  the  periodic  conferences  of 
teachers.  At  one  of  these,  held  in  1886,  hferr  Schommertz  sub- 
mitted his  scholars  to  an  examination  ljefore  the  memlxM-s  of  the 
conference  to  show  (1)  how  he  connected  his  theoretical  instruction 
with  practical  studies  in  fruit  growing,  and  (2)  how  he  connected 
this  garden  work  with  the  other  subjects  which  formed  part  of  the 
usual  course. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  showed  what  the  boys  could 
answer  about: — 

(1)  Diseases  of  trees — gum,  canker,  blight,  mould,  etc. 

(2)  Noxious  insects  affecting  (a)  roots,  stem,  twigs  and  toughs, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit ;  (6)  bush  fruit ;  (c)  vegetables ;  and 
modes  of  combatting  these  attacks. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  displayed  the  following 
knowledge  connecting  the  garden  with  the  other  work  :  — 

(a)  Natural  Science : — 

(1)  Classification  of  the  plants  in  the  garden. 

(2)  The  names  of  all  the  plants  and  their  use. 

(6)  Arithmetic: — 

(1)  Estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  in  one  of  the 

beds  from  sowing  to  marketing. 

(2)  Estimate  of  the  amount  of  water  draining  away  from 

the  garden  in  twenty-four  hours. 

(3)  Calculation  of  the  height  of  a  tree  from  the  measurement 

of  its  shadow. 

(c)  Drawing : — 

(1)  Freehand  drawing  of  leaves  of  plants  from  nature. 

(2)  Flan  of  a  part  of  the  garden  drawn  to  scale  from  measure- 

ment on  the  spot. 

(3)  Perspective  drawing  ()f  the  Ijeehives  and  stand. 

(d)  Geometry : — 

(1)  Calculation  of  the  area  of  a  circular  portion  of  the  garden. 

(2)  Laying  out  a  rectangular  bed  of  given  dimensions. 

(3)  Measurement  of  the  slope  of  the  garden. 

(4)  Calculation  of  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a 

cylindrical  basin  in  the  garden. 
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(e)  Practical  knowledge  of  gardening  : — 

(1)  Treatment  of  a  garden  bed. 

(2)  Treatment  of  a  manure  heap. 

(3)  Exposition  of  practical  experiments  as  follows : — 

(a)  With  nineteen  different  kinds  of  grasses. 

(b)  With  several  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  same 

potatoes  differently  planted. 

(c)  With   "Triumph"   oats  in  respect  of  (1)   deep 

cultivation,  (2)  different  manures. 

(f)  Fruit  trees:— 

(1)  Grafting,  budding. 

(2)  Planting  a  fruit  tree. 

(3)  Treatment  of  the  bark. 

(4)  Summer  pruning  of  a  pyramid  tree. 

Saxony. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lotz  school  gardens  of  the  more 
comprehensive  type  have  been  spreading  in  certain  parts  of  Saxony. 
Dr.  Lotz  commenced  a  school  garden  in  Neustadt,  near  Coburg, 
in  the  year  1883.    The  school  was  a  large  one. 

The  area  was  two  roods  and  a  half.  It  was  divided  by  paths,  a 
yard  wide,  into  six  large  rectangular  beds.  The  two  northern 
beds  contain  a  nursery  for  fruit  trees  and  seedlings,  vines,  and  a  few 
ornamental  shrubs.  This  pait  of  the  garden  is  worked  by  the  boys 
of  the  first  class,  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher. 

The  remaining  four  beds  are  subdivided  into  from  fifty  to  sixty 
beds,  each  in  charge  of  a  scholar,  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  each 
having  a  garden  bed.  The  gardening  is  carried  on  during  the 
school  hours. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows : — 

A  row  of  ten  to  a  dozen  boys  or  girls  dig  the  ground  and  break 
the  clods,  a  similar  row  rakes  the  surface  even,  a  third  row  weeds 
the  ground,  keeps  the  paths  clean,  removes  stones,  etc.,  to  a  proper 
place.  Each  class  lias  about  150  square  yards,  and  when  the 
surface  has  been  thus  duly  got  in  onler  the  children,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  teacher,  draw  out  in  class  a  number  of  beds  of 
various  patterns- -rectangular,  polygonal,  and  elliptical — in  number 
from  fifty  to  sixty,  one  for  each  child,  as  required.  These  are  sub- 
sequently staked  out  in  the  garden,  and  each  child  takes  possession 
of  one  for  the  season,  cultivating  it  according  to  his  or  her  indi 
vidual  taste  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  the  middle  the  teacher 
has  a  model  bed  for  the  guidance  of  the  children,  but  individua1 
tastes  are  encouraged. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  school  gardens  of  various 
kinds  are  plentiful,  both  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

6690  A>k* 
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In  1895  Dr.  Lotz  moved  to  Pflasneck.  He  has  established  there 
the  largest  school  garden  in  Thuringia.  It  contains  33  acres. 
About  a  tenth  of  this  space  is  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  also 
to  a  botanical  section,  including  (a)  poisonous  plants,  (b)  medicinal 
plants,  (c)  grain  crops,  (d)  kitchen  vegetables,  (e)  annuals  and 
biennials  for  the  flower  garden,  (/)  bog  and  heath  plants.  The  rest 
of  the  space  is  divided  into  small  plots  for  individual  scholars,  some 
f>00  in  number,  and  a  section  for  roses  and  fruit  trees.  The  town 
contributed  a  sum  of  £125  for  the  first  outlay,  and  grants  £15 
towards  annual  maintenance. 

At  Altenburg  since  1880  there  has  been  established  a  school 
garden  for  a  large  girls'  school. 

There  are  also  school  gardens  of  more  or  less  importance  at 
Schmolln,  Ronneburg,  Uera,  and  Jena. 


4.  Sch(k)l  Gardens  in  (-onnkution  with  Continuation  Schools. 

In  Prussia  the  organisation  of  continuation  schools  in  country 
districts  was  handed  over  in  the  year  1895  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Woods  and  Forests.  Before  that  it  had  been  under 
the  care  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  old  plan  was  that  the  studies  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools  were  a  mere  repetition  of  the  work  of  the  day- 
schools,  which  disgusted  the  students  and  failed  to  secure  the  interest 
of  their  parents. 

In  the  year  1897  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  presented  a  Memo- 
randum on  the  growth  and  present  condition  of  continuation 
schools  in  the  country  districts  of  Prussia,  and  as  a  result  a  set  of 
joint  regulations  was  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
anil  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  this,  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of  study  for  country 
continuation  schools,  care  must  be  taken  (1)  to  preserve  continuity 
between  the  instruction  there  given  and  the  work  of  the  elementary 
day  school,  and  (2)  not  to  endanger  the  character  of  the  school  as  a 
place  of  general  training,  and  (.'*)  to  connect  the  course  of  studies 
with  the  practical  re<|uirenientsof  the  students  in  their  daily  occu- 
pations. It  is  pointed  out  that  studies  in  German,  viz.,  reading  and 
composition,  in  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  and  in  natural  science, 
can  all  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of  those  who  are  living 
and  working  in  country  districts.  What  is  needed  is  a  general 
training  in  the  substance  of  which  special  attention  shall  be  paid 
to  practical  experiments  with  soils,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  grain 
or  grass.  Bee-keeping  and  studies  of  insect  pests  are  also  encouraged. 
The  instruction,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  professional,  but 
the  completion  and  extension  of  the  day  school  course,  leading  up 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  plant  and  animal 
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life  and  power  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  books  and  periodicals 
bearing  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  teachers  in 
country  districts.  The  most  feasible  plan  has  proved  to  be  that  of 
encouraging  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  attend  special  courses  at 
farm  schools,  as,  for  instance,  that  at  Weilburg,  and  also  the  courses 
in  fruit  culture,  which  are  provided  in  almost  all  the  provinces. 
At  Oppeln  a  special  organisation  has  been  attempted.  Here  a 
peripatetic  teacher  in  agriculture — a  specialist — has  been  appointed 
to  visit  each  of  a  group  of  six  villages  which  combine  for  the  purpose, 
on  one  evening  in  the  week,  in  order  to  give  instruction,  of  two 
hours'  duration,  according  to  a  specified  syllabus.  In  each  of  these 
villages  the  village  schoolmaster  gives  on  one  other  evening  in  the 
week  instruction  of  two  hours'  duration  of  a  general  nature,  in 
which,  however,  the  special  knowledge  required  by  people  who 
work  in  the  country  is  borne  in  mind.  The  instruction  is  given 
throughout  the  winter,  and  is  gratuitous. 

The  special  instruction  in  agriculture  deals  with  the  food  of 
plants,  manures,  seeds,  the  treatment  of  the  principal  crops  and 
vegetables.  The  general  instiiiction  includes  natural  science 
and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  together  with  arithmetic  and 
German.  The  instructions  point  out  that  as  school  gardens  become 
more  common  it  should  be  possible  to  introduce  more  practical 
illustration  than  has  hitherto  been  found  feasible. 

(See  Denkschrift  des  l^andwirtschaftsministers,  1897,  iiber  die  Entwicke- 
lung  mid  den  Stand  dor  landliehen  Fortbildungsschulen  in  Preussen  in 
Jahre  1896-97.) 

5.  Provision  of  Instruction   in  Gardening   for  Teachers  in 
Elementary  Schools. 

The  regulations  provide  for  instruction  in  gardening  and 
fruit  culture  in  the  training  colleges.  Such  regulations  were 
made  in  1872  and  existed  earlier.  The  regulations  are  carried  out 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  One  of  the  best  schemes  (dated 
1878)  is  that  of  the  training  college  in  Pomerania.  Here,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  theoretical  instruction,  the  following  practical 
work  is  carried  out  by  the  students.  (1)  General  garden  work, 
viz.,  trenching,  manuring,  hoeing,  etc.  (2)  Fruit  trees,  pruning, 
grafting,  budding.  (3)  Vegetables,  seeds.  Each  student  has  to 
raise  five  sorts  each  year  according  to  a  plan.  Treatment  of  a  hot- 
bed of  strawberries  and  asparagus.  (4)  Flowers,  including  window 
gardening.  (5)  Ornamental  shiaibs :  making  and  trimming  hedges, 
keeping  lawns. 

In  Westphalia  a  similar  scheme  was  established  at  the  Mtinster 
Training  College  in  1880. 

In  some  of  the  training  colleges  the  garden  has  tended  to 
become  a  means  for  illustrating  studies  in  botany  rather  than 
gardening. 
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At  Weisseufels  the  training  college  has  been  in  possession  of  a 
garden  since  1837,  and  here  as  well  as  at  Alfeld,  in  Hanover,  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  is  given. 

Most  of  the  training  colleges  in  Saxony  are  provided  with  gardens. 

In  Thuringia  there  are  gardens  at  the  training  colleges  in  Coburg, 
Gotha,  Greiss  and  Rudolstadt.  At  Greiss  the  students  spend 
some  hours  a  week  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees. 

In  Wttrtemberg  there  is  a  garden  in  connection  with  the  college, 
in  which  the  students  receive  instruction  from  the  teachers  of 
natural  science. 

In  Baden  the  training  college  at  Meersburg,  and  in  Hesse  the 
colleges  at  Friedberg  and  Alzey,  all  have  gardens. 

The  next  important  aid  to  pi-actical  gardening  is  to  be  found  in 
the  short  courses  for  teachers  which  have  been  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  horticultural  establishments  and  the  agricultural 
schools  and  winter  courses. 

In  Prussia,  as  has  been  already  shown,  according  to  regulations 
issued  in  1874,  teachers  in  schools  and  training  colleges  are  invited 
to  attend  coui*ses  in  gardening  and  fruit  culture  in  suitable  centres. 
For  several  years  past  such  courses  have  been  given  at  the  Govern- 
ment institutions  of  Proskau,  near  Oppeln.  and  (leisenhehn, 
the  expenses  being  paid  for  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  Ministers 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  Instruction.  Similar  combes  have  l>een 
given  at  Cassel,  in  the  Pomological  Institute  at  Bit  burg,  near 
Trier,  in  the  various  farm  schools,  and  also  at  Weilburg,  Crefcld. 
Hanover,  and  Bonn.  The  teachers  who  attend  these  eoui-ses 
receive  from  Public  Funds  a  contribution  which  nearly  covers  their 
expenses. 

In  the  year  1H!M>  there  were  in  Prussia  in  all  twenty  one  such 
courses  attended  by  2oS  teacher.  The  com-sea  consist  of  a  spring 
and  summer  section,  about  three  weeks  in  the  earlier  and  ten 
days  or  a  foil  night  in  the  latter. 

(J.  A  Visit  to  thk  Klemkntaky  School  at  Oklsiikkc.   ix  -the 
Valley  of  the  Ruhr. 

The  next  school  garden  which  I  visited  was  at  <  )elslierg.  <  )elsl>erg 
is  a  pretty  village  some  twenty  miles  higher  up  the  River  Ruhr 
than    Vrnslierg,  in  Westphalia. 

It  is  surrounded  by  well-wooded" hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  which 
are  well  cultivated.  The  river  wanders  through  green  meadows. 
In  the  summer  many  patients  from  the  Kneipe  Kur  in  the  village 
com*»  t\>  walk  ifp  and  down  barefoot  in  the  watery  grass.  A 
prettier  spot  for  a  Kur  it  is  hard  to  tincl.  or  a  healthier.  There 
are  a  few  industries  in  the  village.  There  is  a  factory  for  making 
iron  smallware,  such  as  dishes  and  saucepans,  and  also  furniture 
and  cabinet  making.     Then*  is  prosperity  in  the  aspect  of  the  place. 

The  schoolmaster  has  charge  of  a  school  of  240  children.  In 
the  upper  division  there  are  sixty  boys  and  as  many  girls.     Jle  has 
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charge  of  the  boys,  while  a  mistress  takes  the  girls.  The  middle 
division  consists  of  seventy  children,  under  one  master,  and  the 
younger  children,  numbering  over  100,  are  taught  by  a  mistress, 
who  takes  half  of  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  then, 
dismissing  these  to  make  room,  takes  the  other  half  for  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

The  master  has  taught  the  boys  the  theory  and  practice  of 
growing  fruit  trees  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  On  all  hands  it 
is  recognised  that  owing  to  his  teaching,  the  fruit  gardens  have  been 
wonderfully  improved  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  began  his 
work  the  fruit  trees  were  neglected,  and  were  replaced,  if  at  all, 
by  bad  sorts.  At  the  present  time  the  master,  besides  teaching 
his  own  boys,  has  the  superintendence  of  fifty  other  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  he  visits  chiefly  during  his  holidays, 
and  gives  advice.  Once  in  three  years  he  issues  a  report  on  their 
condition  to  the  educational  authority  at  Arnsburg. 

The  master  s  salary  is  £130  a  year,  besides  a  house  and  garden. 
For  inspecting  the  other  schools  he  gets  £10  a  year  in  addition ; 
most  of  them  can  be  visited  on  foot  or  by  a  short  railway  journey, 
so  that  his  travelling  expenses  are  small. 

The  subjects  studied  by  the  boys  in  the  master's  class  are  as 
follows : — 

Religious  Instruction 5J  hours. 

German --8  „ 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry                             -  5J  „ 

History  and  Geography,  Natural  Science       -  5  „ 

Drawing 2  „ 

Singing 2 

Drill 2 

The  hours  are  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from  1.30  to 
3.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  fruit  growing 
is  done  in  the  class-room.  The  boys  are  told  to  bring  suitable 
shoots  and  stocks,  and  they  learn  to  make  various  grafts  and  buds 
in  the  room.  loiter  they  perform  actual  work  of  this  kind  out  of 
doors  in  a  nursery  provided  for  the  purpose.  Near  the  school  the 
parish  has  given  a  sheltered  slope,  about  an  acre,  rent  free.  The 
master  buys  the  young  fruit  trees,  wild  stock,  etc.,  and  manure, 
which,  owing  to  the  local  system  of  sanitation,  is  easily  obtainable. 
The  boys  in  this  school  learn  nothing  of  vegetable  gardening.  The 
garden  contained  a  large  number  of  young  fruit  trees  in  various 
stages,  viz.,  young  stocks,  stocks  which  the  bop  have  grafted, 
and  standard  trees,  with  their  crowns  properly  formed  and  ready 
for  transplanting.  A  large  section  had  just  been  sold  off  and  was 
cleared.  The  sorts  are  such  as  the  master  has  found'  by  long  ex- 
perience to  be  best  suited  to  the  locality  which,  being  fairly  high 
up,  requires  sturdy  trees.    The  village  is  too  high  up  for  the  culture 
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of  the  vine.  The  trees  which  grow  best  are  apples  and  peart, 
and  a  demand  for  cherries  is  growing.  Peaches  and  apricots  will 
not  ripen.  The  demand  for  the  master's  trees  is  so  great  that  the 
paiish  is  providing  a  larger  plot  of  ground.  The  boys  leave  school 
at  fourteen,  and  there  is  no  continuation  school  in  the  village. 
The  master  said  that  he  had  acquired  his  skill  in  gardening 
from  his  father  and  from  practice.  The  subject  he  said  was  taught 
at  the  training  college,  but  he  derived  little  or  no  practical  advantage 
from  the  instruction  which  was  given  there.  Some  of  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  which  he  inspects  attend  short  courses  at  certain 
horticultural  establishments,  such  as  that  at  Geisenheim.  The 
expense  of  the  course  is  partly  paid  by  the  parish,  and  partly  by 
the  Government,  and  partly  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The 
total  cost  need  not  exceed  £5,  and  there  is  included  in  that, 
besides  good  living,  some  amusement,  especially  in  the  way  of 
expeditions. 

The  master  said  that  the  local  agricultural  classes  were  more 
concerned  with  fanning  than  fruit-growing,  and  therefore  teachers 
could  not  learn  so  much  from  them  as  by  attending  the  other 
courses  described.  During  their  absence  from  school  while  at- 
tending such  classes  the  school  authorities  usually  manage  to  send 
a  teacher  on  supply. 


7.  The  Views  of  Mr.  1*lett,  the  Headmaster  of  the  Oelsberg 
School,  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening 
for  Elementary  Schools. 

The  master,  Mr.  Plett,  of  Oelsberg,  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  in- 
struction in  fruit-growing  for  elementary  schools  to  the  following 
effect : — 

(1)  General  Observations. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Prussian  Government  called  upon  all  teachers 
in  the  country  districts  to  unite  with  other  authorities  in  pro- 
moting fruit  culture,  and  success  or  failure  was  to  be  noted  in  the 
annual  report.  It  seemed  both  to  the  fruit  growei-s'  associations 
as  well  as  to  the  Government  that  the  teach  era  had  social  oppor- 
tunities for  encouraging  fruit-growing  among  their  scholars,  for 
awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and  for  spreading 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  in  country  districts. 

Instruction  in  fruit-growing,  writes  II r.  Plett,  has  both  an  edu- 
cational aud  an  economic  value.  It  awakens  a  pleasure  in  Nature ; 
it  teaches  the  need  of  order,  gentleness,  and  neatness,  and  it 
stimulates  physical  activity.  It  is  not  without  a  moral  effect. 
It  teaches  boys  to  reject  uthrr  j eoj-lr's  handiwork  and  property. 
It  sulislitutcs  useful  occupation  \\*r  mischievous  idleness.  Ti  achers 
need  not  fear  that  they  will  not  succeed  if   they  attempt  fruit- 
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growing.    A  little  energy  and  determination  will  supply  all  that 
is  needed,  and  the  pleasure  in  the  craft  grows  with  its  pursuit.^ 

(2)  Ttie  School  Garden. 

The  garden  should  be  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  and 
from  storms.  It  should  be  fenced  in  with  a  hedge  at  least  four 
or  five  feet  high,  and  means  should  be  taken,  if  required,  to  keep 
out  hares  and  rabbits.  It  should  have  a  sunny  aspect,  and  the 
soil  should  be  as  deep  and  good  as  possible.  In  size  it  should  be 
not  less  than  200  square  yards.  There  should  be  at  least  ten 
square  yards  for  seedlings ;  twenty  square  yards  for  wild  stock — 
i.e.,  200  stocks  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  apart. 

Eighty  square  yards  are  needed  for  200  improved  stocks  about 
two  feet  apart.  There  should  be  a  reserve  bed  of  about  ninety 
square  yards. 

(3)  The  Scope  of  the  Instruction  in  Fruitgrowing. 

The  plan  of  instruction  should  contain  what  is  most  essential, 
viz. : — The  kinds  of  fruit  best  suited  to  the  locality,  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  grafting  and  budding,  and  forming  standards  and 
espaliers. 

The  boys  should  also  learn,  besides  planting  and  tending  the 
trees,  how  to  destroy  the  insect  pests  and  other  enemies,  how  to 
deal  with  the  diseases  of  trees,  and  the  storing  of  fruit.  This  should 
be  the  first  course,  and  the  training  of  cordons  and  shaping  trees 
should  follow. 

(4)  The  Instruction  should,  be  both  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

1.  Theoretical  Instruction  : — 

(a)  Exposition  of  the  subject  and  demonstrations  by  the 

teacher. 
(6)  Questioning  and  explanation. 

(c)  Appropriate  reading. 

(d)  Oral  reproduction  and  recapitulation  under  the  guidance 

of  the  teacher  of  what  has  been  learnt  by  the  scholars. 

(e)  Written  exercises. 

The  written  exercises  should  be  such  as  follows : — "  On  the  im- 
provement of  fruit  trees  "  ;  "On  planting  fruit  trees  "  ;  "  The 
care  of  fruit  trees "  ;  "  The  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and  their 
remedies  "  ;  "  On  the  enemies  of  fruit  trees,"  etc. 

There  is  no  branch  of  instruction,  continues  Mr.  l'lett,  which 
lends  itself  so  thoroughly  to  treatment  through  object  studies. 
There  are  the  young  fruit  trees  in  the  garden  for  the  children  to 
watch  and  tend.  Child  and  tree  grow  together,  and  in  no  branch 
of  studv  is  there  less  need  for  the  teacher  to  substitute  in  his  lessons 
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information  of  his  own  for  observation  and  first-hand  knowledge 
nil  tin1  [tart  of  the  fluid.  If  once  the  boy  lias  learnt  in  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  some  Special  portion  of  the  world  of 

loor  life,  his  education  is  proceeding  on  sound  til 
h  an  ini<  is  lot  the  school  to  awaken,  and  there  is  tjo 

better   means   than   instruction   in   fruitgrowing. 

2.   Practical   Instruction. — The    teacher    must,  however,   bj 

nnline  himself  t«>  theoretical   insl  E£e  must  in- 

troduce the  boya  to  corresponding  practical  work  outside  in  tlw 
garden  in  tb  air.     Here  the  bpya  mtiel 

with  their  own  hands  what  thqj  have  learnt  in  the  class-room.  It 
is  true  that  the  ill  no!  all  be  attended  with 

equal  success,  and  -  e  will  h  d  by  elm 

aipulatio]  re  unavoidable,  and  on 

cannot  be   n  thout    breaking  eggs.    The 

acquired,  and  is  not  a  birthright 

On  b  fine  aftei  noon  in  March  or  April  th  bakes  bis  older 

U»\s  iiUo  the  garden.  The  scholars  stand  round  the  master  in 
a  half-circle.  The  master  then  performs  and  explains  different 
kinds  of  grafting  and  budding.     Then  tic  teh  attempt 

kind.    The  master  then  >  b  performance  in  the  preee 

of  all  the  boys,  and  in  case  of  defect  showy  how  it  may  be  improved. 
Gradually*  as  the  boys  acquire  dexterity  and  knowledge,  tl 
be  entrusted  more  and  more  with  work  in  the  fruit  garden. 

It  the  teacher  wishes  to  demonstrate  the  planting  of  a  fruit  ti 
he  takes  his  older  scholars  to  the  garden  of  a  neighbour  who  has 
purchased  a  young  tree,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  boys  how 
to  plant  it.  As  before,  the  boya  stand  round  the  spot  in  a  half 
circle,  while  the  master  explains  the  size  of  the  hole  to  be  dug,  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  soil  the  prop,  the  trimming  the  roots, 
and  the  planting  in  the  earth.  After  this  the  scholars  proceed  to 
plant  trees  for  themselves  under  guidance  from  the  tend 

In  the  same  way  the  master  deals  with  the  trimming  of  the 
the  cleaning  of  the  tree,  and  th<  mg  it     Hera  telling 

boys  effects  little.    They  must  oarn  out  the  work  with  their  i 
hands.    The  boy  who  works  with   his  own   hands  works  with 
pleasure  and  zeal.     Wh.ii  a  BOUXC  ^faction  it  is  wle 

finds  that  his  graft,  that  is  a  graft  which  he  has  made,  has 

ied,  and  with  what  pleasure  he  watches  the  further 
men!  of  "  his  M  tree,    Therefore,  give  the  boy  a  knife,  and,  ui 
the  guidance  of  the  master,  let  hnn  use  it  fi-eely  for  grafting 
pruning. 

After  leaving  school  a  boy  will  not  easily  lose  his  interest  or 
skill  in  fruit-growing  if  he  has  the  opportuni  country  lad 

i>ablv  has,  of  keeping  them  up. 

Th*  teacher  will  show  the  boys  how  to  select  sorts  that  are  suit- 
able to  the  locality  and  why  the)  are  so,  and  how  to  shape  the 
crown  of  the  tree,  and  how  the  ust  gradually  dec 
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size  as  it  grows  upwards,  and  how  the  roots  and  the  crown  should 
be  properly  developed.  Neglect  of  care  in  planting  and  setting 
the  young  trees  is  the  cause  of  much  failure  in  cottage  gardens, 
and  great  stress  should  be  laid  on  this  in  schools.  The  care  of 
trees  must  be  carefully  practised.  Moss,  caterpillars,  and  dead 
wood  must  be  removed  by  the  boys. 

In  order  to  encourage  useful  birds,  the  boys  should  make  and 
liang  up  boxes  in  the  trees  for  birds  to  nest  in  which  are  friends  to 
fruit  trees.  The  boys  are  delighted  when  they  see  their  boxes 
occupied  by  starlings,  titmice,  and  other  birds  that  nest  in  hollow 
trees.  These  boys  will  not  be  of  those  who  destroy  birds'  nests 
or  are  cruel  to  animals.  They  will  rather  protect  the  birds  as  their 
l)est  allies  in  keeping  down  injurious  insects. 

The  example  of  the  teacher  and  his  scholars  in  coui-se  of  time 
produces  an  excellent  effect  on  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  a 
lazy  person,  stimulated  by  what  he  sees  done  by  others,  will  be 
prompted  to  undertake  fruit  growing  on  his  own  account. 

(5)  Arrangement  of  the  Work. 

January — 

<  leaning  friut  trees  from  moss  and  old  bark ;  lime-washing ; 
cutting  away  dry  wood  in  the  crown,  and  removal  of  unneces- 
sary branches.  Covering  the  wounds  with  proper  wax  (in 
place  of  tar,  which  is  injurious).  Cutting  and  storing  scions 
of  good  sorts. 

February — 

Spring  pruning.    Destruction  of  enemies  of  fruit  trees.  ! 

Marcli — 

Complete  the  work  of  the  preceding  month.  Planting  fruit 
trees.  Preparing  hole.  Trimming  roots:  Prop,  planting 
in  soil,  binding  to  prop. 

April — 

Improving  stock  by  various  grafts,  tongue  grafts,  crown  grafts, 
etc.    Budding,  shaping  the  crown  of  the  young  fruit  tree. 

\lay-r 

Complete  the  work  of  April.    Watering  fruit  trees. 

June — 

Diseases  of  fruit  trees.    Injury  from  frost.    Canker.    Blight. 

July — 

Diseases.    Gum.    Sterility. 

AutfU8t — 

Inoculating  fruit  ti-ees. 

From  April  to  the  end  of  August  atteution  must  be  paid  to 
weeding  and  keeping  the  soil  clean. 
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September  and  October — 

Gathering  and  storing  fruit.    Study  of  fruits  which  are  suited 
to  the  climate  of  the  school. 

November— 

Manuring  the  soil.    Preparing  ground  for  spring  planting. 
Cleaning  fruit  trees. 

December— 

Study  of  the  soil,  elunate,  and  situation  of  the  fruit  garden* 
Protection  against  frosts  and  noxious  ins< 


8,  School  Gardens  in  Town  Schools.    A  Visit  to  Plauen 
Higher  Grade  School,  near  Dresden,  Etc. 

So  for,  my  observations  on  school  gardens  in  Germany  have 
relate!  to  rural  schools.  In  order  to  show  that  work  of  this  kind 
is  not  confined  to  the  country  districts,  and  that  in  town  schools 
also  gardening  has  boon  introduced  with  much  good  effect,  1  will 
next  describe  ray  visit  to  a  higher  elementary  school  at  Plauen,  I 
Dresden.  Plauen  is  a  large  and  populous  suburb.  The  Bnrger- 
schule,  or  higher  grade  school,  is  spacious,  convenient  for  teaching, 
and  admirably  equipped. 

The  school  garden  is  like  a  small  park.  The  aim  of  it  is  lo  illus- 
trate all  the  natural  history  that  is  taught  in  the  science  lessons, 
Senoe  three  sections— (1)  growing  plants,  viz.,  (a)  flowers,  (6)  vege- 
tables, (e)  field  crops,  each  in  small  quantity,  but  planted  and  tended 
each  bed  by  a  separate  class,  (d)  fruit  garden — with  examples  of 
grafts  and  cordons.  (2)  Rocker}'.  Here  the  rocks  and  soil  were 
arranged  to  show  the  geological  structure  of  the  neighbourhood. 
(3)  A  small  plantation  consisting  of  specimens  of  some  of  the  trees 
which  grow  in  the  vicinity,  especially  various  sorts  of  firs,  pines, 
larch,  etc. 

The  garden  is  large,  The  town  has  given  the  teacher  about  an 
tore  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  fruit   garden  tied  about  300  square  yards.     It  was 

arranged    M   follows:  -Near  the  pith  were  cordons,  trained  on 
t  1 1 1*3  next  rank  were  pyramids,  and  behind  these  there 
Vfsre  Standard  trees  of  taller  rise.     Apples,  pears,  cherries,  medlars, 
and  walnut-  -nong  the  commonest*    On  a  sunny  wall  in 

this  pari  ground  were  apricots  and  pe.  -berries 

and  currants  found  a  place  between  the  other  trees. 

In  another  part  of  the  ground  were  several  small  beds  about 
ii  yards  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  in  which  were  planted  all 
tables,  lettuce,  cabbage,  beans,  etc.,  and  pot  herbs  of 
By  kinds,  all  for  u  cooking  school. 

There  were  also  beds  in  which  were  planted  B0flda  of  wheat,  barb 
and  maize,  besides  grass  and  clover;  and  also  a  bed  containing 
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many  of  the  common  weeds  which  grow  in  pastures.  Flax,  poppies, 
and  tobacco  also  found  a  place.  Certain  plants  were  chosen  to 
illustrate  special  characteristics,  such  as  the  contrivances  for  fructi- 
fication, the  relation  of  insects  to  flowers,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
middle  of  this  part  of  the  garden  were  a  few  beds  to  show  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  ornamental  flowers  in  constant  succession.  This 
bed  was  full  of  beautiful  tulips  in  full  bloom  when  I  visited  the 
garden.  One  of  the  prettiest  features  was  the  collection  of  trees 
that  grow  in  local  woods — beeches,  birches,  oaks,  pines,  firs,  and 
among  them  wild  roses  and  other  wild  plants. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  garden  is  but  small,  because  all  the 
work  done  is  by  the  children,  who  bring  seeds  and  other  plants  as 
needed,  and  plant  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  class  teachers. 
Kach  class  takes  charge  of  certain  beds.  In  the  trees  are  placed 
boxes  for  the  birds  to  nest  in,  and  the  children  also  feed  the  birds 
on  the  spacious  lawn. 

This  garden  is  of  a  different  type  from  the  gardens  in  the  country 
schools,  and  luis  a  different  object.  Here  the  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  to  grow  fruit,  as 
to  show  the  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  how  to  tend  a  garden 
and  to  give  them  a  pleasure  in  nature.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
reality  to  the  science  lessons  in  the  classroom.  The  old  way  of 
merely  dissecting  flowers  in  the  schoolroom  has  given  place  by 
means  of  this  garden  to  the  actual  study  of  glowing  plants.  The 
insects  have  lx»en  watched  at  their  work  in  fertilising  flowers. 
The  book  learning  has  been  connected  with  living  things,  and  has 
gained  life  from  the  connection.  Then,  again,  the  drawing  has 
profited,  because  the  children,  when  they  study  a  flower  with  a  view- 
to  drawing  it,  can  watch  its  habit  and  mode  of  growth,  and  are  not 
so  likely  in  conventionalising  a  flower  for  the  purpose  of  design 
to  violate  the  law  of  its  growth.  Pains  are  taken  to  keep  the  study 
of  natural  objects  in  the  school  in  close  touch  with  the  school  garden. 

This  school  is  of  the  advanced  elementary  type.  There  are  about 
.100  boys  and  as  many  girls.  They  enter  the  school  at  six  years 
and  leave  it  at  fourteen,  after  an  eight  years'  course.  The  school 
is  divided  into  thirty  classes,  namely,  fifteen  classes  of  boys  and 
fifteen  of  girls.  The  average  number  in  a  class  is  about  thirty- 
five. 

There  are  twenty-eight  teachers,  of  whom  nineteen  are  fully 
certificated,  two  are  provisionally  certificated,  three  are  assistants, 
two  teich  needlework,  and  one  teaches  cookery.  The  subjects 
taught  besides  Scripture,  German,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural 
history,  natural  science  (physics),  geography  and  history,  are 
drawing,  singing,  gymnastics  (there  is  a  line  gymnasium,  also  used 
as  an  assembly-room),  needlework,  cookery,  and  manual  training 
(cinllmnl  and  woodwork).  Kit  her  French  or  English  is  taught 
to  most  of  the  children.  Opportunity  is  offered  to  the  older  boys 
and  girls  of  learning  shorthand. 
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The  fee  charged  for  the  older  scholars  is  about  £2  a  year.  On 
leaving,  all  boys  are  obliged  to  attend  a  continuation  school  until 
they  are  seventeen  years  of  age.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  continuation 
school. 

The  director,  Herr  Wilsdorf,  who  has  designed  and  carried  out 
this  school  garden,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  its  results,  and  fre- 
quently advocates  its  wider  adoption  on  the  occasions  when  he 
attends  the  conferences  of  teachers  which  are  held  periodically 
according  to  the  regulations  which  prevail  throughout  Germain. 
At  present  there  are  comparatively  few  school  gardens  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  Herr  Wilsdorf  is  "hopeful  for  their  futui-e 
extension. 

At  another  large  elementary  school  near  Lohtau,  a  suburb  of 
I  Jresden,  where  there  are  2,800  boys  and  1  ,f>70  girls,  there  is  a  still 
more  elaborate  school  garden  of  this  type. 

General  Description  of  Site. 

The  playground  is  rectangular,  and  a  strip  of  land  around  three 
sides  of  it  has  been  cultivated.  The  total  length  of  the  strip  is  about 
150  yards,  with  a  width  of  six  yards,  or  about  900  square  yards  of 
ground.  The  soil  is  rather  too  stiff  for  easy  cultivation,  and  is  being 
gradually  improved  by  mixing  more  sand.  Hie  work  is  carried 
out  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  three  of  the  teachers, 
aided  by  a  gardener  from  the  public  gardens. 

bir.i&ioiLs  of  tlve  Garden. 

The  first  section  forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  wild 
plants  and  trees  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  divided  into  meadow, 
marsh,  heath,  and  hill,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  "  plant  com- 
munities "  as  they  wise  in  natural  conditions.  The  children  can 
learn  the  habit  of  each  plant  in  such  natural  groups,  how  one 
dej>ends  for  its  protection  upon  another,  and  the  effect  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  and  the  situation.  The  plants  are  not  studied 
merely  from  a  morphological  or  classificatorv  jxrint  of  view  as 
formerly,  but  in  addition  the  life  of  the  plant  and  its  natural  sur- 
roundings are  studied  in  connection  with  each  other,  so  that  its 
structure  is  studied  in  life  and  not  merely  in  dissection.  In  short, 
this  part  of  the  garden  is  a  "  Living  primer  to  the  great  Book  <«f 
Nature." 

The  plants  are  collerted  In  the  children  in  the  course  of  school 
t'.\|MNlitions  which  are  made  for  the  purjxjse.  Seeds  arc  gathered 
in  the  case  of  annuals  and  biennials,  while  the  roots  of  perennials 
are  transplanted  with  care  to  their  new  home. 

In  this  way  the  children  learn  the  natural  habitat  of  each  plant, 
and  the  natural  group  of  which  each  forms  a  member.  Each 
plant  is  carefully  labelled,  both  with  the  common  name  and  also  its 
scientific  name. 

In  the  school-house  are  hung  up  for  inspection  tables  shoving 
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the  chief  details  of  the  plant's  structure  and  growth,  its  time  of 
flowering,  fruiting,  etc.  Lessons  are  given  on  the  plants  during 
the  time  allotted  in  the  time-table  to  Natural  Science  and  Natural 
History. 

(a)  Trees  that  grow  in  the  woods — 

Maple,  alder,  lime,  birch,  whitethorn,  ash,  beech,  hazel,  dog- 
rose,  etc. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  abundance  of  spring  flowers  in  the 
woods,  which  have  to  finish  their  flowering  before  the  ti*ees  above 
them  are  in  full  leaf  and  cast  a  shade  over  them. 

(b)  Shrubs,  annuals  and  biennials — 

Lily  of  the  valley,  wood  violet,  wood  sorrel,  anemone,  lungwort, 
enchanter's  nightshade,  golden  rod,  etc. 
A  rockwork  was  made  with  a  steep  side  and  a  sloping  side.  The 
earth  consists  of  decomposed  granite,  etc.  Here  on  the  sloping  side 
grew  the  plants  of  the  heath,  which  protect  themselves  against 
evaporation  in  various  ways  (small  leaf  surface,  woolly  coat,  thick 
leaves,  vertical  position  of  leaf,  etc.).  On  the  steep  and  shady  side 
grew  ferns. 

(c)  Plants  that  grow  on  the  stapes  of  hills — 

Hawkweeds,  pinks,  scabious,  devil's  bit,  mullein. 

(d)  Plants  that  grow  on  the  open  Iieath — 
Uenista,  heath  and  ling,  bilberries,  broom,  etc. 

(e)  Plants  that  grow  on  peat  and  marshy  moors — 

Sundew,    cottongrass,    marsh    mosses,    bog    myrtle,    sedges, 
bulrush,  flag,   mai-sh-marigold,   butterwort. 

(f)  Plants  that  grow  in  or  around  a  pool  of  water. 

There  are  three  basins,  the  first  very  shallow,  the  second  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  the  third  three  feet  deep.  They  are  connected 
so  that  water  flows  through  from  the  shallowest.  The  bottom  is 
cemented.  Around  the  edges  are  forget-me-nots  and  such  plants 
as  grow  on  the  banks  of  streams.  In  the  tanks  grow  (1)  plants 
that  have  only  their  roots  in  water,  their  stein  and  leaves  rising 
above  it ;  (2)  plants  with  stem  and  roots  below  water  and  floating 
leaves  ;  (3)  plants  with  stem,  leaves  and  roots  under  water — water- 
lily,  villarsia,  water  soldier,  frogbit,  flowering  rush,  arrowhead, 
|iepj>ermint,  water  buttercup,  bladderwort,  pond  weed,  horsetail,  etc 

The  ponds  also  formed  an  aquarium  for  the  study  of  creatures 
that  live  in  the  water  -water  l)eetles,  snails,  freshwater  shellfish, 
the  larvje  of  dragonflies,  minnows,  etc. 

Meadow  plants — 

(1)  A  collection  of  grasses.    Foxtail,  Timothy,  etc. 
Meadow  flowers — 

(2)  Clover,  cranesbill,  caraway,  fritillary,  meadow  saffron,  etc. 
During  the  collection  of  such  flowers,  notice  was  taken  of  the 

insects  which  visit  them,  and  of  various  adaptations  of  their  mode 
of  growth  to  their  locality. 
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The  Orchard. 

Walnuts,  plums,  mulberries,  apples,  jrairs,  gooeeljerries,  rasj>- 
berries,   strawterries. 

The  Flovw  Garden. 

The  garden  shows  the  cultivated  forms  of  certain  wild  plants, 
in  order  to  contrast  the  effect  of  selection  and  cultivation.  Cam- 
panulas, foxgloves,  pinks,  asters,  roses,  lobelias,  gladiolus,  hyacinth, 
crocus,  lilies,  etc. 

lite  Kitchen  Garden . 

The  vegetables  are  raised  from  seed,  and  by  means  of  a  frame 
early  vegetables  are  grown  with  success. 

Grown  for  leaves  : — 
Spinach. 
Cabbages. 
Lettuce. 
Endive. 
Cress. 

Grown   for   roots  :— 
( ,-arrot. 
Beetroot. 
Radish. 

Grown  for  their  foods  and  beans : — 

Peas  and  trains  of  various  sorts. 

Vegetables  grown  for  their  fleshy   fruit : — 
Cucumber. 
Melons. 
Tomatoes. 

Spices   and   perfumes   and   medicines  : — 
Dill. 

Lavender. 

Pai-sley.  : 

Marjoram. 
Peppermint. 
Balm,    et<\ 

(».  Mr.  Wilsdorf's  Views  as  to  the  Moral  and  Social  Advantages 
of  School  Gardens  in  Town  Schools. 

Herr  Wilsdorf's  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  school  gardens 
is  to  the  following  effect : — 

Mischief  instead  of  play  ;  instead  of  a  child's  natural  amusements 
(such  as  roaming  in  the  lanes,  and  watching  birds  and  beasts  and 
gathering  flowers),  playing  at  being  a  man,  smoking  cigarettes,  and 
letting  on  hoi-ses  :   filling  the  immature  mind  witji  all  that  is  gross 
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and  common  instead  of  leaving  it  receptive  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  open  air  and  the  kindly  freshness  of  nature — such  a  series  of 
contrasts  fairly  sums  up  what  to  suppress  or  avoid  in  training  a 
child. 

School  life  is  only  one  of  the  many  influences  which  act  on  the 
schoolboy.  There  are  also  his  home,  and  the  life  which  is  led  by 
his  parents,  the  influence  of  his  companions  out  of  school,  all  that 
he  hears  in  chance  wTay  from  grown  up  people,  and  all  that  he  reads 
for  himself.  Great  as  is  the  influence  of  the  school  and  the  teacher, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  these  alone  all  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  youth  as  he  grows  up. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  instruction  which  is  given 
in  school  has  sometimes  been  too  little  connected  with  home  life, 
and  that  there  has  even  been  some  opposition  between  them,  so 
that  what  has  been  most  regarded  as  of  value  in  the  home  has  been 
depreciated  and  even  despised  at  school,  while  the  lessons  in  school 
have  often  Ijeen  regarded  by  parents  as  possessing  little  practical 
value. 

There  is  an  opportunity  at  the  present  time,  such  as  has  never 
ted  before*  of  knitting  together  more  closely  home  and  school 
life.     This  is  due  to  the  advance  of  modern  science,  and  to  its  applica- 
tion to  the  common  affairs  of  everyday  life  in  the  house  and  in 
industry. 

An  ordinary  boy  will  take  much  more  interest  in  the  explanation 
of  some  fact  in  one  of  his  lessons  on  natural  science  if  he  combines 
his  lesson  in  school  with  some  practical  work  in  winch  he  can  use 
his  hands. 

This  is  equally  true  of  his  lessons  in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  A 
teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  out  the  practical  bearing 
of  his  lessons  derives  much  benefit  both  for  himself  and  his  scholars. 

Partly  he  finds  himself  able  to  omit  what  is  unessential,  partly 
he  is  able  to  show  his  scholars  how  to  find  out  for  themselves  details 
which  they  may  need  to  know,  and  partly  he  is  able  to  seek  and  find 
sympathy  with  the  parents  by  showing  them  that  he  wishes  to 
impart  living  knowledge,  and  to  make  their  sons  useful  at  home 
and  thoughtful  in  the  exercise  of  any  practical  work  which  they 
may  undertake 

Work  in  the  school  garden  offers  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  this  kind  of  instruction. 

More  than  this— a  change  is  coming  over  the  aims  of  the  teacher  of 
science.  The  acquisition  of  so  much  knowledge  of  system  and 
classification  as  can  be  included  in  a  text-book  of  science  is  really 
becoming  to  be  regarded  as  so  much  "  examination  fodder," 
having  no  further  value  than  the  attainment  of  a  diploma. 

The  first  step  in  teaching  science  is  to  direct  the  child  to  the 
observation  of  the  life,  growth,  and  habits  of  living  things.  It  i* 
thought  more  important  than  formerly  to  direct  the  child's 
attention  to  living  matter  and  the  slow  patient  toil  which  is  needed 
to  grow  plants  with  success,  or  to  rear  poultry,  or  to  keep  be 
5590  B  B 
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Dealing  with  dead  matter  and  chemical  analysis  and  mathe- 
matical calculation  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  belong  to  a  later 
stage. 

In  a  school  garden  the  boy  becomes  aware,  almost  imperceptibly, 
the  conditions  of  growth  of  a  plant,  of  its  dependence  on  light, 
air,  warmth,  water  and  soil.  ITe  learns  to  see  the  relation  of  the 
various  organs  of  a  plant  to  each  other  as  a  living  whole,  and  the 
Bonneotion  between  plant  and  insect  life.  It  is  not  the  dead  anatomy 
of  the  laboratory  that  is  his  first  introduction  to  nature. 

The  schoolmaster  seems  no  longer  to  be  merely  keeping  school 
when  he  is  at  work  with  the  boys  in  the  garden,  and  his  wife 
teaching  the  girls  to  cook  and  sew ;  he  seems  to  be  head  of  a 
working  family,  where,  besides  reading  and  arithmetic,  the  scholar 
learn  to  respect  work  and  to  perform  it,  to  work  together  for  a 
common  cause,  to  understand  the  dependence  of  one  upon  another, 
to  be  helpful  and  to  be  grateful  to  each  other,    Tie  Bfl  among 

fellow  labourers  in  all  kinds  of  handwork  a  feeling  of  friendliness 
which  does  not  easily  arise  over  mere  bookwork. 


10,  Institutions  Providing  Instruction  in  Gakukmng    to 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools.— A  Visit  to  Proskau. 

Having  so  far  dealt  with  the  school  gardens  which  are  connected 
with  elementary  and  higher  grade  schools,  both  in  towTn  and  count  i  \ , 
I  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  institutions  where  teacher's  are 
encouraged  to  take  short  courses  in  the  theory  and  prmti 
garden  work. 

On  8th  May  I  visited  Proskau,  This  is  a  large  |>omologieal  in- 
stitution supported  by  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  East  Prussia,  corresponding  to  the  similar  institution  at  Geisen- 
heint,  which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  At  Ueisenheim,  which  is  in  the  wine-growing  district, 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  vine ;  while  at  Proskau,  where  the 
climate  is  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  wine,  more  attention 
is  devoted  to  fruit  culture. 

Proskau  is  about  seven  miles  from  Oppeln,  on  the  Oder,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  heavy  ela\ .  and 
most  difficult  to  cultivate-  The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  entirely  agricultural,  but  the  villagers  are  thriving  and  the 
houses  look  substantial.  The  jieasants  can  afford  to  eat  ji 
every  day. 

I  was  most  kindly  welcomed  by  Di\  Stoll,  and  found  that  D 
visit  coincided  by  a  happy  chance  with  one  of  the  conferences  of 
the  district  ftdhooMnipflotOfV,  which  take  place  three  times  a  year 
at  this  institution,  when  lectures  are  given  t«>  the  inspector*  on 
subject*  connected  with  school  gardens,  and  discussions  are  held 
afterwards. 

These  conferences  last  three  days,  and  twice  a  year  the  teachers 
iu  the  village  schools  have  permission  to  attend,  at  the  Government 
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expense,  a  course  on  fruit  culture,  which  lasts  for  three  weeks  in 
the  spring  and  two  weeks  in  the  summer. 

I  visited  the  library,  where  teachers  could  inspect  some  of  the  best 
books  of  reference,  diagrams,  and  apparatus  for  instruction,  and 
the  museum,  where  special  collections  were  arranged  and  described 
to  illustrate  Hie  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  ravages 
of  insect  pests,  the  various  kimis  of  seeds,  different  kinds  of  timl 
and  other  mallei's 

There  was  s  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  disinfecting  all  the 
stuffed  birds  and  animals,  consisting  of  a  zinc  box  about  four  feet 
long,  thnr  feel  wide,  and  two  feet  high.  This  box  was  provided 
with  a  lid  which  fitted  into  a  wide  groove,  into  which  water  coukl 
lie  poured,  and  thus  seal  the  chamber.  The  stuffed  animals  W\ 
placed  once  a  year  in  this  chamber,  and  disinfected  by  this  simple 
and  effective  piece  of  apparatus. 

I  also  visited  the  section  for  making  cider  and  bilberry  wine, 

and  afterwards  the  forcing  houses  and  the  conservatory,  containing 

many  rare  and  beautiful  and  curious  flowrers,  and  notably  a  cross 

between  a  rhododendron  and  an  azalea  raised  in  Belgium.    There 

also  an  orchid  house  and  a  palm  house. 

After  this  I  joined  the  school  inspectors,  who  numbered  twenty- 
five,  and  attended  a  lecture  which  was  gives  by  the  director,  Dr. 
SlolL  Most  of  the  inspectors  were  clergymen,  and  each  had  a  large 
district,  including  some  two  or  three  hundred  schools. 

The  lecture  related  to  the  proper  method  of  planting  young 
fruit  trees.  The  much  discussed  questions  of  cutting  roots  and 
shoots  were  dealt  with  in  a  practical  way,  and  led  to  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. The  preparation  of  the  hoi*-,  especially  in  a  clay  soil, 
was  the  other  topic,  and  also  led  to  much  conversation.  It  was 
remarkable  to  notice  the  keen  interest  which  the  inspectors  took 
in  the  details  of  fruitgrowing,  and  it  was  evident  1 1  sparing 

no  pains  to  make  this  instruction  8  reality  in  their  various  districts. 

I  then  visited  the  village  of  Klagnitz.  about  B  mile  from  the 
institution.  Here  B  new  school  has  been  erected  and  provided 
with  a  garden,  The  school  is  divided  into  two  glasses,  each  under 
a  separate  teacher.  The  garden  contains  rather  more  than  9  rood, 
and  is  rectangular.  The  master  has  in  his  class  fifty-five  children 
(boys  and  girls),  and  these  work  for  an  hour  weekly  in  the  garden 
under  the  master's  superintendent,  while  theoretical  instruct 
bearing  on  plant  life,  is  given  during  the  lessons  on  natural  science. 
The  younger  children  constantly  use  the  garden  for  illustration 
of  their  lessons  on  common  things.  The  Government  contributes 
£5  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  the  garden,  The  cultivation 
included  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  a  few  Sowers,  and  all  was 
in  excellent  order.     Tim  master  also  kept  bees. 

Returning  from  the  school  J  visited  the  plantations  at  Proskau, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  trees  which  are  suitable  for  parks  and  copses 
and  large  gardens  were  being  grown,  and  afterwards  the  extensive 
fruit  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens  of  the  institute. 

MM  *  I ;' 
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I  then  visited  the  home  of  the  students  and  saw  the  well-organiser] 
domestic  arrangements,  kitchens,  dormitories,  baths,  etc.  I  also 
visited  the  drawing  schools,  where  some  of  the  students  were  at 
work  upon  designs  for  public  gardens  in  various  towns. 

As  the  Proskau  institute  is  playing  so  important  a  part  in  I 
development  of  school  gardens,  some  detailed  account  of  it  appears 
to  be  of  interest. 

J. 
Object. 

The  Boyal   Proskau   Pomological   Institute  exists  to    p 
and  improve  gardening  in  all  its  branches.    The  means  to  this 
end  are  (a)  various  courses  of  instr  (6)  the  cultivation 

of  trees  and  plants  on  a  Iar<j<  institution  of  investi- 

gation! and  SXp  which  bear  OB  cultivation,  and  some  of 

which  extend  over  a  long  period  of  ti 

riouM  Ooubwa  0/  Inskrvd  ■ 

L  For  students  (a  two-yea  f 

2.  For  guests  (at  least  six  months), 

3.  For  teachers  in  training  colleges  and  elemeni 

4.  For  forester's. 

5.  For  apprentices  in  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Pros 

6.  For  all  interested  in  the  diseases  of  plants  and  especially  ol 

fruit  trees, 

7.  For  gentlemen's  gardeners, 

8.  For   all    interested   in   gardening  and   fruit-growing   (land- 

owners, etc.i. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  Student*. 

\\\  this  course  young  gardeners  receive  a  complete  theoretical 
and  practical  instruct  inn  in  nil  branches  of  garden  work,  The 
length  of  the  course,  which  commences  either  at  lister  or  lliehael- 
mast  is  two  years.  It  is  open  to  young  gardeners  who  ha 
vleted  their  seventeenth  year,  and  reached  at  least  the  upper  third 
tlass  in  a  Gymnasium  or  an  Upper  Real  School,  or  the  fteoond  class 
nf  a  Progymnasium  or  a  Heal  School,  and  have  gone  through 
An  apprenticeship  of  two  years  in  practical  garden  work  satis- 
factorily. 

In  case  a  candidate  has  passed  no  such  examination,  he  will  be 
Mined  on  cm  i  ities  of  the  institution,  who  wall 

hemselves  that  he  is  able  to  profit  by  the  instruction  which 
is  being  given  theft. 

In  certain  cases  the  qualification  of  a  two  years*  apprenticeship 
can  be  dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  of  the 
institution. 

In  ceitain  cases  the  course  may  be  extended  after  the  completion 
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of  two  years  for  one,  or  at  most  two,  half  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  special  study  of  some  particular  branch. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are: — 

Fruit  culture  (including  the  vine). 

Planting,  pruning  and  grafting,  forcing,  choice  of  kinds* 

preserving  fruit,  and  jam-making. 
Vegetable  growing  and  forcing. 
Agricultural  crops. 
Flowers. 
Pot  culture. 

Timber  and  timber  trees. 
Landscape  gardening. 
Drawing  and  colouring  plans  for  gardens. 
Measuring,   surveying,   levelling. 

Botany,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  morphology  of  plants. 
Diseases  of  plants. 
Geography  of  plants. 
Microscopical  exercises. 
Botanical  excursions. 
Chemistry  (organic  and  inorganic,   especially  relating   to 

manure). 
Physics  (especially  relating  to  warming  and  lighting  and  to 

meteorology). 
Mineralogy  and  soil. 

Zoology  (especially  relating  to  noxious  insects,  etc.). 
Mathematics. 
Book-keeping, 
Bee-keeping. 
Shorthand. 

Law  and  Economy  as  relating  to  land. 
Ambulance. 

n. 

Course  for  Quests. 
This  course  is  open  to  landowners  and  others.    They  share  in 
the  life  of  the  place,  and  in  most  cases  pursue  the  same  studies  as 
the  student  gardeners.    The  fee  is  £2  10s.  a  month. 

in.     . 

Course  for  Teachers. 

This  course  last*  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  spring, 
and  ten  or  twelve  days  in  autumn. 

The  principal  subject  is  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  The 
number  is  limited  to  twenty.  The  Government  allows  travelling 
expenses  and  three  shillings  a  day  for  living. 

IV. 
Course  for  District  School  Inspectors. 
This  is  a  conference  on  school  gardens,  with  lectures  on  fruit 
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culture,  and  la  held  three  times  a  year.  It  is  open  to  any  inspector 
in  the  districts  of  Oppeln,  Breglau,  and  Liegaitz,  A  considerable 
number  of  inspectors  in  these  districts  have  at  one  time  or  another 
availed  themselves  of  this  course. 

V. 

A  Course  for  Foresters. 
This  is  divided  into  a  spring  course  of  three  weeks  and  an  autumn 
course  of  a  fortnight,  and  consists  of  purely  practical  work  among 
the  forest  trees. 

VI. 

Course  FOB  the  Studv  of  the  Diseases  of  Plants. 
This  course  is  held  in  the  month  of  June  and  lasts  for  a  week. 
It  deals  with  the  common  diseases  of  plants  and  their  remedies, 
and  is  open  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  these  troubles. 

V[[. 
Course  is  the  i.vkk  df  Trees  for  Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  WHO 

Pofl&BB    !£.K  FEMES 

This  course  is  held  towards  the  end  of  February  and  lasts  for  a 
week.  It  ia  open  to  Others  besides  gardeners.  It  is  not  open  to 
young  gardeners. 

VII I 

Course  for  all  who  are  Intekested  is  Gap.hesiso  or  Fiu'it  Culture. 

This  course  is  intermediate  bel  PTOeo  EL  and  VIL 
Besides  these  courses  the  Institution  is  open  at  all  times  to  any 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  subjects  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Institution,  and  who  may  desire  to  ask  questions  or  Beek  advice. 

Fees :— For  Students  (Course  I.) 

Por  the  first  and  second  half  j 

Pop  the  other  half  years 

Cost  of  lodging,  food,  and  washing 

Ditto  for  non-Prussia  i  is 
Fee  for  Guests  (Gourae  II.) 
For  the  half  year- 
tor  Germans      -        -        - 

For  Foreign 
Fee  for  Teschen  (Course  111  ) 

Free  for  Prussians 

for  Foreigners  -  -        -  £1   10    0 

Ttare  is  no  fee  for  Courses  V   end  VI. 
Fee  for  Course  VII. 
Free  for  Prussians. 

Foreigners  -  -        -        -        -    £u  15    0 

For  Course  VIII.— The  fee  is  ten  shillings  a  week  and  live  shillings 
for  laboratory  expenses. 


£3    ti 

0 

£2  r> 

0 

£3  16 

0 

Q 

£2  10 

0 

0 
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Examinations  and  Certificates. 

Students  at  the  end  of  their  two  years'  course  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, according  to  the  result  of  whioh,  combined  with  the 
amount  of  industry  ihown  in  the  course,  a  oertifioate  of  proficiency 
is  awarded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  half  year  an  examination  is  held, 
and  a  report  supplied  to  the  parents  of  the  students. 

Apparattis  and  other  Means  of  Instruction. 

1.  Fruit  garden  and  plantations,  about  4  acres. 

2.  Park  and  arboretum,  about  2J  acres. 

3.  Kitchen  garden. 

4.  Beds  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 

5.  Nursery  for  fruit  trees,  about  3  acres. 
6*  Espaliers. 

7,  Forcing  houses,  etc, 

8,  Hothouse,  greenhouse,  frames,  etc. 

9,  Fields  for  crops,  wheat,  etc. 

10.  Library  (3,000  vols.) 

11.  Museum,  (5,000  specimens). 

12.  Preserved  fruit,  jam,  bottled  fruits,  tinned  fruit,  dried 
fruit. 

13.  Experimental  plots,  etc.,  for  physiology  and  chemistry  oi 
plants. 

14.  Beehives. 

Proskau  is  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants,  healthily  situated  on 
rising  ground.  Around  it  are  pine  woods,  and  the  distant  views 
which  command  parts  of  the  chain  of  the  Giant  Mountains  are 
particularly  beautiful. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  establishment  at 
Proskau,  hut  there  is  another  impression  which  cannot  so  easily  be 
expressed  in  words.  The  life  which  is  led  there  is  most  attractive. 
Besides  simple  living  and  close  attention  to  work,  there  is  a  breadth 
of  interest  which  might  hardly  be  expected  in  a  college  for  such 
a  Special  purpose  as  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  eonvrrsatmn 
passed  from  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  to  culture  of  another  kind, 
which  ranged  from  the  consideration  of  German  thinkers  and  poets 
and  men  of  BCianoe  to  the  art  of  the  day  in  tJcniuuiy  and  Ivigland, 
to  the  general  trend  of  European  polities,  and  that  of  England  in 
particular.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  institution  in  which 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  more  happily  combined  with 
agreeable  surroun  d  i  ngs . 

11.  The  Influentk  of  School  Gardens  in  Towns  uijon 
Social  Life.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Chonberger*s  School 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  an  account  of  tee 
Frankfort  Small  Gardens  Association. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  whether,  in  the  case  of  towns  where 
attention  has  been  paid  to  gardening  in  connection  with  the  schools, 
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any  influence  of  this  training  can  be  traced  in  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  A  description  of  a  visit  to  the  schools  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  will  aiYord  some  evidence  that  garden  work  at  school 
is  not  without  a  healthy  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  occupations 
of  the  scholars  in  their  later  life. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I  visited  HeiT  Cronberger,  a  teacher  in  a 
large  school  in  Bornheim,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Frankforton-the- 
Main. 

For  miles  around  the  country  is  one  huge  garden,  where  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  view  from  a  neighbouring  eminence  commanding  the  valley 
plain  of  the  River  Main  and  the  slopes  of  the  Taunus  Hills,  a  mass 
of  white  blossom  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten, 

Herr  Cronberger  is  the  author  of  an  invaluable  and  far  too 
little  known  book  on  the  arrangement  of  a  school  garden  as  a  means 
of  education,  together  with  a  history  of  the  movement  in  the  past, 
and  an  account  of  its  present  condition,  both  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries.  To  this  treatise  I  owe  most  of  what  is  of 
value  in  this  report. 

Heir  Cronberger  received  me  with  cordiality,  and  conducted 
me  over  a  half  a  dozen  large  elementary  schools  in  Bornheim. 

Every  one  of  these,  according  to  regulations,  is  supplied  with 
a  large  playground*    The  centre  of  this  is  Free  for  pi. i  ind 

it  are  planted  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  against  the  boundary 
are  small  Ijeds  of  flowers,  vegetables,  field  crops,  and  ornamental 
nhrubs.  The  children  do  not,  however,  work  in  these  gardens  with 
their  own  hands,  but  use  them  for  purposes  of  observation,  while 
the  teachers  procun  from  them  specimens  for  illustrating  their 
fa  una  in  elementary  science.     Mere  reading  about  fa  icn- 

titic  interest  or  listening  to  descriptions  of  them  based  on  diagrams 
and  blackboard  drawing  is  considered  wholly  inadequate 
teaching  without  the  object  M  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  this 
kind  of  instruction  is  invariably  given. 

The  objects  supplied  by  the  gardens  are  supplemented  by  ex- 
tensive collections  made  by  the  children  themselves  in  the  course 
of  expeditions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Heir  Cronberger  to  make  all  this  work  as  prac- 
tical as  possible,  and  to  show  the  bearing  of  it  on  everyday  life, 
whether  in  household  management  or  in  the  garden  and  field. 

In  each  school  there  was  also  a  set  of  the  usual  meteorological 
instruments,  so  that  each  [Jay ground  was  a  meteorological  slat 
The  schools  are  also  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  useful  appa- 
ratus for  demonstrating  the  common  facts  of  modern  science  which 
are  at  the  root  of  modern  industry,  whether  in  the  home,  the 
workshop,  or  the  manufactory. 

Herr  Cronberger  finds  his  plans  and  ideas  for  the  spread  of 
School  gardens  far  less  generally  carried  out  than  he  could  wish, 
but  energetic  people  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  until  all  ia 
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complete  nothing  is  done.  Some  evidence  of  the  success  of  his 
teaching  in  creating  a  love  of  nature  and  gardening  appears  in 
the  recent  formation,  under  lib  guidance,  of  an  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  small  gardens  for  the  townsfolk  of  Frankfort. 

At  first  sight  these  might  seem  much  the  same  as  our  allot- 
maatBi  but  a  visit  to  the  gardens  themselves  on  the  outskiit 
Frankfort  on  a  sunny  evening  conveyed  a  very  different  impression. 

Herr  Cronberger's  wish  is  to  inspire  the  rising  generation  with 
a  wholesome  interest  in  nature  and  the  outside  world,  in  flov. 
and  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  and  wild  birds.  This,  in  his  view, 
is  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  false  excitement  and  craving 
after  unwholesome  amusements,  which  are  rife  in  large  towns 
where  wealth  is  abundant. 

In  1899  a  society  was  funned  for  establishing  small  gardens  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  The  committee  guaranteed  some  £500, 
and  rented  on  a  fairly  long  lease  some  two  hundred  acres  of  good 
land  on  the  hill  at  Bornheim,  one  of  the  suburbs,  The  plot  is 
itself  surrounded  with  fruit  gardens  and  commands  beautiful 
views.  It  is,  though  only  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Frankfort, 
breezy  and  attractive.  The  plot  is  subdivided  by  substantial 
iron-wire  fencing  into  small  guidon  plots  of  about  two  hund 

h  of  which  is  provided  with  a  small  aummer-houae. 
Such  a  plot,  including  the  summer  In »us\  is  let  for  22a.  a  year. 
The  gardens   were  very  neatly  kept,  and  no  two  were  cultivated 

alike,  but  in  none  of  them  were  Sowers  neglected.    Two  pumps 

supply  water.  There  is  a  special  plot  <>f  land  where  quite  young 
ohiMreo  can  play  together,  nud  also  a  portion  of  ground  where  the 
very  poor  can  l>e  supplied  with  land  gratis.     This  is  managed  hv 

ms  of  an  old  charity  which  is  devoted  to  the  purpose*. 

In  order  to  assist  the  members  with  their  gardening,  features 
are  given  during  tin  which  are  well  Attended,  and  at  all 

times  the  gardener,  who  has  a  house  on  the  spot  and  looks  after 
the  whole  plot,  is  ready  with  advice.  The  subjects  of  the  monthly 
lectures   included  : — 

1.  Practical  advice  For  working  a  small  garden,    (October.) 

2.  How  to  make  the  most  of  the  fruit  from  a  small  garden. 

(November.) 

3.  Window  plants.    (December.) 

4.  By  what  means  may  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  Bornbeim 

be  improved,    (January,) 

5.  On  pruning  fruit  trees.     (FebruJU 

6.  tin  cultivating  roses.    (March.) 

7.  On  sowing  and  planting  out  vegetables.    (April,  i 

8.  On  the  formation  of  a  seed  l>ed  and  sowing,    (Ma; 

9.  On  growing  flowers  in  small  gardens.    (June.) 

10.  How  to  supply  the  house  with  fruit  from  a  small  garden 

all  the  year  round.    (July  i 

11.  The  chief  points  in  vegetable  growing.    (August.) 
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Many  of  the  lectures  were  illustrated  by  practical  demonatrationi 
in  the  gardens.  The  lecture  on  pruning  waa  given  by  the  manager 
of  the  Frankfort  Experimental  Fruit  Garden,  a  private  society  of 
importance  to  the  furtherance  of  fruit-growing  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  members  were  after  the  lecture  invited  to  visit  the  garden 
of  this  association*  a  privilege  of  which  nearly  half  the  members 
availed  themselves. 

Besides  the  enjoyment  of  a  healthy  and  interesting  occupation 
for  a  man  and  his  children,  for  whom  the  summer-house  is  the 
scene  of  an  almost  nightly  tea  picnic,  the  sale  of  the  vegetables 
pays  the  rent.  In  the  following  list  of  sales  no  notice  is  taken 
of  flowers  or  strawberries  or  vegetables  supplied  to  the  family. 

Sale  of  Vegetables. 

s.    d. 

Spinach 10 

Lettuce 10 

Peas 10 

Cabbage  and  Beetroot           ♦       *  1     0 

Broccoli            - 16 

French  beans          -  9     0 

Savoys              - 1     Q 

Potatoes           -               5     0 

Cucumbers      -       - 2     4 


Sum 


23     4 


In  the  summer  an  exhibition  was  held  and  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  gardens  which  were  judged  to  be  in  the  best  Order  as  well 
M  for  the   best  plants  shown. 

In  the  autumn  the  children  in  the  nearest  streets  are  mviteii 
to  come  to  the  gardens  to  carry  away  dowers  which  they  are  to 
preserve  in  pots  or  boxes  during  the  winter  and  bring  again  in 
the  following  spring,  the  best  grown  being  rewarded  with  a  prize. 
The  spring  exhibition  of  these  tiowers  affords  great  pleasure  to 
the  children,  A  small  monthly  magazine  is  circulated  among 
the  members  and  holdera  of  plots. 

It  seems  as  if  school  gardens,  cottage  gardens,  experimental 
gardens,  and  market  gardens  and  fruit  farms  are  gradually  be- 
coming parts  of  a  social  and  industrial  scheme,  in  winch  all  parts 
profit,  the  children  by  improved  education,  society  by  an  impr 
merit  in  the  occupations  of  the  people  after  their  day's  work,  and 
the  interest  in  scientific  horticulture,  and  the  market  by  improved 
and  cheaper  fruit, 

I  visited  the  above-mentioned  experimental  fruit  garden  at 
Frankfort-  It  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  Sachsen- 
hausen,  in  a  triangular  space  enclosed  by  railway  embankments. 
It  is  partly  supported  by  an  annual  contribution  from  the  town, 
and  is  admirably  arranged  for  promoting  and  improving  fruit 
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culture  in  the  district,  and  is  doing  much  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  fruit-growing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

12.  An  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Horticultubal 
School  at  Geisenheim,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  last  institution  which  I  visited  was  the  Royal  School  of 
Fruit,  Wine,  and  Horticulture  at  Geisenheim  on  the  Rhine.  This 
is  one  of  those  institutions  where  short  courses  for  teachers  are 
periodically  held,  and  some  account  of  its  general  organisation 
will  therefore  be  useful. 

The  ordinary  course  of  studies  is  two-fold  ;  there  is  a  lower  course 
which  lasts  one  year,  and  a  more  advanced  course  which  lasts 
two  years. 

(1)  The  one-year  course  is  intended  for  young  gardeners  who  wish 
to  improve  themselves,  especially  by  acquiring  such  theoretical 
instruction  as  helps  the  practical  gardener.  This  course  is  also 
open  to  students  who  have  not  been  gardeners,  but  wish  to  acquire 
some  practical  and  theoretical  acquaintance  with  fruit  and  vine- 
growing.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  admission  to  this  course 
are : — 

1.  To  have  passed  through  an  elementary  school  with  success. 

2.  To  have  been  for  two  years  apprenticed  in  gardening. 

The  technical  studies  are  dealt  with  in  as  practical  a  way  as 
possible.  The  science  is  taught  so  as  to  be  as  easy  to  grasp  by 
practical  gardeners  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  year's  course  is  divided  into  two  groups — (a)  practical  (tech- 
nical) work ;    (6)  theoretical. 

The  practical  work  includes  (a): — 

1.  Fruit  trees,  planting,  tending,  ;    espaliers;    sorts;    jams 

and  preserves ;    cider,  etc. 

2.  The  vine. 

3.  Gardening ;     landscape       gardening ;     hot    beds ;     hot- 

houses and  greenhouses ;  culture  of  chief  ornamental 
flowers  ;  timber  ;  shrubs ;  forcing  fruit ;  vegetables  ; 
designing,  and  drawing  and  colouring  plans  for 
garden  beds. 

4.  Surveying  and  levelling. 

(b)  Theoretical  work  : — 

1.  Botany;  simple  studies,  with  expeditions  and  practice  in 

determining  the  names  of  plants. 

2.  Physics ;    structure  and    use    of    the    chief    instruments 

employed  in  horticulture. 

3.  Soils;    draining;    irrigating. 

4.  Manures. 

5.  Insect  pests ;    zoological  excursions. 
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<;    Ifottldt  and  funguses,  etc.,  which  attack   plants, 

7.  Arithmetic,  especially  mensuration. 

8.  German— 

(a)  Writing. 

(b)  Exercises  in  describing  and  lecturing  and  demon- 
stration. 

9.  Subsidiary  studies :  Book-keeping ;  commercial  corres- 
pondence ;  shorthand  ;  painting  flowers  and  fruit ; 
singing  ;  ambulance. 

(2)  The  course  far  the  two-year  students  is  intended  to  prepare 
those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  horticultural  schooh  or 
peripatetic  teachers,  or  to  obtain  superior  positions  in  the  gardening 
industry 

The  qualification  for  entering  upon  this  course  is  to  have  passed 
the  Upper  third  class  of  a  Gymnasium,  or  an  upper  Real  School 

During  their  first  year  these  students  pursue  much  the  same 
studies  as  the  others,  hut  in  addition  they  learn  more  in  the  theo- 
retical part  of  their  work.  cjf.  :— 

1.  Botany;   morphology;   system;   the  cell ;   the  chief  organs 

of  plants;    botanical  excursions. 

2.  Inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  especially  aa  bearing 

on  the  food  of  plants. 
'A.  Physics;    mechanics;     special   attention   to   electric  ii 

In  their  last  year  these  students  pay  more  attention  to  scientific 
work  than  to  practical  work,  but  the  practical  work  is  continued 
throughout  the  course,  and  also  the  exercises  in  giving  lectures 
and  demonstrations. 


The  following  is  the  plan  of  study  : — 

PrartintL 

(1)  Fruit.    The  chief  sorts. 

Estimates  for  laying  out  large  and  small  fruit  farms. 
Income    and    expenditure.     Markets. 

(2)  The  vine— extended  study . 

(3 1  I  Jaidening.     Estimate  of  cost  of  laying  out  gardens  according 
to  plana  ol  own  design. 
Application  of  design  to  all  kinds  of  pleasure-grounds. 
(4)  Measuring,  levelling,  use  of  compass  and  theodolite. 

Theoretical. 

(1)  Botany,    Physiology  of  planta.   Anatomy,   Growth.  Nourish- 

ment, reproduction,  fermentation,  systematic  botanv. 
!.\i  ursions  for  study ing  llov. 

(2)  C  v.     Organic  chemistry.   Manure.    Soils,    Chemist  pj 

Mid  technology  of  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy, 
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(3  j  Insects  and  plants  that  injure  culture.     Zoological  excursions 
Microscopical  studies. 

(4)  Meteorology, 

(5)  Drainage.     Theory  of  preparation  oF  soil. 

(6)  Mathematics,  geonoeby,  ami  arithmetic  as  before, 

(7)  Practice  in  lecturing. 

Snhsirimrij   SttttA 

Painting   fioweii   and   fruit,     llules   for   construction   of  atone, 

cement,  ami  iron  houses  far  gardens, 
len  architecture. 
Elements  of  political  economy      Elements  of  law  which  affect 

gardeners.     Singing.     Ambulance, 
Excursions  to  gardens,  vineyards,  farms,  etc. 

EffimnHttiuiis. 

(a)  Tbto  examination  at  the  end  of  the  one-year  course  consists 
of  an  oral  examination,  which  lasts  one  day,  and  a  written 
examination,  which  lasts  three  days. 

(h)  The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  two-years*  course  is  also 
oral  (one  day)  and  written  (three  days). 

After  three  years*  work  in  practical  business  those  who  have 
this  examination  "  well "  may  present  themselves  for 
another  examination,  which  is  both  oral  and  written.  This  is  a 
liovemnient  examination,  and  shows  the  candidates'  success  in 
applying  science  to  industry.  Success  in  it  qualifies  the  candidate 
for  a  post  as  teacher  of  fruit,  wine,  and  flower  culture,  or  as  a  head 
gardener. 

The  fee  for  teaching  is,  for  the  first  vear,  £6  ;   for  the  second 
£1 >. 

The  cost  of  board  is,  for  Prussians,  £17  10s.  ;    for  others,  £ 


Short  Courses. 

(1)  Fruit  culture  and  gardening. 

This  course  is  intended  for  clergymen,  teachers,  and  own- 
gardens  or  land.    It  takes  place  at  the  end  of  March,  and  lasts 
three  and  a  half  weeks* 

The  subjects  dealt  with  are  tending  fruit  trees  ;  diseases,  espaliers  ; 
training  and  manuring  fruit  trees  ;  insect  pests,  vegetable  and  flower 
culture. 

The  morning  from  nine  to  twelve  is  devoted  to  lectures,  and 
in  the  afternoon  practical  work  is  done  in  the  garden,  The  latter 
includes  espaliei-s,   pa  grafting, 

Th  course  is  free  to  Pruwan  h  \on  teachers,  if  Prussian, 

pay  £1,  and  if  not.  £1  10s. 

fhis  course  is  supplemental  In  am 'the;  in  the  autumn,  lasting 
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six  days,  when  the  following  points  are  dealt  with  tjoth  through 
lectures  and  practical  work.  Budding,  pruning,  treatment  of 
dwarf  trees,  and  preserving  fruit,  jams,  etc. 

There  are  also  other  short  courses  for  (1)  those  who  attend  to 
trees  in  streets  and  along  the  highways,  held  in  March  and  lasting 
three  and  a  half  weeks.  (3)  A  course  for  owners  of  vineyards, 
in  January,  three  weeks.  (3)  A  course  in  preserving  fruit,  making 
jam,  packing  fruit,  etc,  tor  men  and  women,  in  September,  one 
week*  (4)  Course  on  the  insect  pest  that  attacks  the  vine,  in 
February,  three  days  ;  and  other  courses. 

Lastly,  those  who  are  properly  qualified  are  permitted  to  go 
through  a  course  in  the  laboratories  to  suit  their  requirements, 
paying  10s.  to  £1  extra  for  reagents,  etc. 

Teachers  who  attend  the  course  receive  from  the  Government 
a  sum  of  money,  viz.,  £5,  for  the  first  part  of  the  course,  and  £2 
for  the  second  part,  which  pays  them  for  their  maintenance  and 
tin  veiling  expenses,  or  nearly  pays. 

The  director  is  of  opinion  that  these  courses  certainly  have  do 
good,     He  thinks  it   would  be  better  if  the  teachers  were  in 
the    habit   of   attending  for   more   than   once.    He   also  thinks 
that  in  some  cases  the  school  gardens  attempt  too  much  insi 
of  aiming  at  simplicity. 

According  to  his  estimate,  the  Prussian  elementary  schools 
rural  districts  may  be  divided  into  three  classas  in  respect  of  garden 
work.     One-third   teach  gardening   successfully :    one-third  only 
moderately;     and    one-third  insufficiently      Much  depends  U| 
(oca)  effort  and  encouragement. 

lb  understand  the  full  value  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  DM 
to  introduce  gardening  or  fruit  culture  into  German  schools,  it  i 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  movement  is  part  of  the  national 
system    for    promoting   agriculture   and    horticulture. 

How  important  this  system  is  will  l>est  be  seen  from  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
establishments,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  through  local  chambers  of  agriculture 
and  local  agricultural  associations  ant!  clubs,  is  in  close  touch  with 
all  who  are  concerned  with  land  and  its  produce.  Chairs  and 
professorships  are  established  at  the  universities,  and  there  the 
highest  learning  is  devoted  to  research.  The  results  of  it  are  spr 
through  secondary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  through  these 
to  continuation  anil  elementary  schools, 

llr  moose!  of  the  lowi  m  of  this  organisation  depei 

iv  »i[">n  individual  energy  of  inspectors  and  teachers  in  various 

localities,  and,  although  it  is  not  uniform,  there  is  no  question  that  a 

•1  deal  of  excellent  work  is  being  done  where  the  locality  has  the 

good  fortune  to  be  supplied  with  energetic  promoters  of  agricultural 

and  horticultural  improvement. 
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13.  An  Outline  of  the  National  IProvision  fob  Instruction 
in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Allied  Industries 
in  Germany. 

The  provision  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
the  allied  industries  in  Germany  may  be  roughly  classified  under 
three  heads — namely  higher,  intermediate,  and  elementary.  The 
higher  instruction  is  provided  at  certain  universities  or  university 
colleges,  sometimes  called  technical  high  schools.  The  intermediate 
instruction  is  given  in  schools  of  a  secondary  character,  wheie 
the  course  of  instruction  corresponds  to  a  real  school.  The  elemen- 
tary instruction  is  provided  for  by  summer  and  winter  courses, 
with  or  without  practical  work,  and  in  the  upper  classes  of  elemen- 
tary schools  and  continuation  schools.  The  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades  depends  upon  the  higher  in  each  case,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  is  being  attempted  in  the  lowest  stage,  the  elementary 
school,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  work  of  the  higher  grades. 

Prussia. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  advanced  or  university  type 
is  given  in  more  than  one  university.  The  students  are  matricu- 
lated into  the  university,  and  are  members  of  it  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy.  As  an  example  of  the  opportunities  which  are  offered 
to  students  of  agriculture  reference  may  be  made  to  the  university 
of  Konigsberg. 

1 .   Buildings  open  to  the  students. 

(a)  The  Agricultural  Institute,  with  library,  reading-room, 
collections,  laboratory  for  dairy  work  and  zoological  laboratory, 
experimental  dairy  and  cattle  stalls. 

(b)  The    physiological     laboratory    (agricultural)     and    the 

botanical  garden.     Experimental  plots  for  demonstration 
and  research. 

(c)  The  veterinary  department,  in  which  2,000  animals  are 

treated  annually. 

(d)  Laboratory  for  agricultural  industry.  This  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  institute  of  Kleinhof ,  with  its  sugar  factory, 
distillery,  station  for  breeding  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and 
swine,  experimental  dairy,  electric  light  and  power, 
field  railways,  etc. 

2.  Lectures. 

General  introduction  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  stock  raising, 
dairy  farm,  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  milk,  zoology, 
botany,  meadow  land,  improvement  of  land,  exercises  in  the  physio- 
logical laboratory,  surveying  and  levelling,  diseases  of  cows,  horses 
and  sheep.  Bacteriology,  diseases  of  plants,  insects,  noxious  and 
beneficial.    Book-keeping. 

The  chemistry  of  the  food  of  animals.  The  food  of  plants, 
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manures,  production  of  beer  and  spirits,  theoretical  and  experi- 

lental    physics,  comparative  anak 
of  animals  and   zoology,  with   laboratory   work.    Fish  culture. 
Botany  and  physiology  oJ  plants,  with  laboratory  work.    Meteor- 
ology and  astronomy.     GtoolQg]  ami  mineralogy,  with  excursions. 
Pharmit  chemistry. 

Political  Economy  and  L 

Similar  opportunities  are  offered  at  the  universities  of  Brealau, 
Halle,  Kiel,  Gottingen,  and  Bonn. 

It  is  perhaps  needk  y  that  the  university  of  Berlin  enj 

reputation  of  all  the  Herman  universities.    The  capital 
of  the  empire  lias  naturally  attracted   to  itself  the  highest  tal 
and  has  the  most  splendid  equipment  for  instructs  ItUTC 

and  allied  suluv 

At  all  these  institutions  a  meat  eertilicate  is  provi 

for  students  who  paflB  (fl  i  ;i  llnvr.yea'  <•,  qualifying  them  tv» 

iers  in  agricultural  schoohj  and  (6)  a  tv. 

qualifying  them  to  be  hind  agents. 

diaU  I><  in  Agr 

Ifl   <>f  this   kind   are  subsidised  by  the  Government, 
ui  estaUished  by  tfac  Suite.     They  are  under  the  sup 
of  the  Minister  td  Agriculture  along  with  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  lower  e)  these  schools  follow  the  course  of  instructi 

in  a  real  school.    French   is  obli  In  some  eases  Latin  is 

taught 

As  an  example  of  the  organisation  of  choola  refer* 

,  he  made  to  thai  <>t  Heiligenl  eil.  near  Ktini  rounded 

!.,  1879. 
Then-  are  116  scholars     Km  cheri  and  thi 

assistants.     The  annual    fee  is  £6  m  the  lower  oil  id  £6  in 

the  upper  classes. 

The  subjects  taught  are  :-  German  and  French.  Latin  is  volun- 
tary Geography  and  History.  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Uuthe- 
maties.     !h  Singing.     Drill, 

In    Prussia    there   are  sixteen  similar  institutions  distributed 
es.  A 


J  Klemmturu  lu  in  Agriculture  and  Horticultv 

Instruction  oi 
cuttu  varied  description,    Die  mam  object  is  to 

spread  anini  .   who  b  in  agrieultun 

cultural  pui  suits  something  of  tJ  uee  which  is 
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taught  in  places  of  higher  education.  The  instruction  is  provided 
either  by  local  agricultural  societies  or  private  enterprise,  but  is 
subsidised  by  grants  from  provincial  public  funds. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  these  schools,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  farm  school  at  Bremervorde,  in  the  Province  of  Hanover, 
opened  in  1875.  The  course  lasts  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
fee  is  £4  10s.  a  year.  There  are  five  teachers.  The  school  is  pro- 
vided with  a  botanical  garden  and  a  fruit  garden.  The  chemical 
laboratory  offers  to  students  the  opportunity  of  making  simple 
experiments  for  themselves.  There  is  also  a  seed-testing  depart- 
ment. The  school  is  intended  for  those  who  have  passed  through 
an  elementary  school  with  success. 

Of  similar  schools  there  are  in  Prussia,  distributed  over  the 
various  provinces,  about  130.  Besides  these  schools  arrangements 
are  made  in  various  localities  for  peripatetic  instructors  in  dairying, 
gardening,  horseshoeing,  beekeeping,  and  the  like.  There  are 
also  schools  of  housekeeping  for  girls. 

There  are  also  continuation  schools  for  studying  agriculture  or 
horticulture  amounting  to  about  1,100.  Almost  every  village 
has  its  agricultural  club  or  association.  There  are  in  Prussia 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  of  these  minor  associations 
which  are  in  touch  with  the  Provincial  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Since  1898  the  establishment 
of  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  been  compulsorily  established 
by  law  in  every  province. 

Bavaria. 

The  higher  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  pro- 
vided for  at  Munich.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  science  of 
brewing,  for  which  Bavaria  is  famous. 

There  are  also  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  numerous  other 
schools  providing  intermediate  and  elementary  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  including  about  three  hundred  con- 
tinuation schools 

Saxony. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  higher  education  in  agricidture  and 
horticulture  is  supplied  at  the  university  of  Leipsiz,  and  there  is 
also  the  famous  school  of  forestry  at  Tharandt,  near  Dresden. 
The  country  is  also  supplied  with  a  number  of  intermediate  agri 
cultural  schools  and  also  winter  schools  and  continuation  schools 
with  short  courses. 

Wlrtemberg. 

In  Wilrtemberg  there  is  the  famous    agricultural  college  of 
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Hohenheim,  and  some  twenty-six  schools  of  the  intermediate  and 
more  elementary  character. 

Other  Parts  of  the  Qerman  Empire. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Giessen 
offer  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, while  in  less  advanced  work  students  can  pursue  their 
studies  in  some  hundred  and  twenty  schools  of  various  types. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  higher  intermediate  schools 
is  that  of  Marienberg,  at  Helmstedt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 
In  Brunswick  there  is  a  special  school  for  the  study  of  the  sugar 
industry.  As  in  Prussia,  so  in  the  other  States,  local  agricultural 
societies  exist  in  many  villages,  by  whose  means  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  provided  and  maintained  in 
some  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  schools  of  various  descriptions. 


T.  G.  Rooper. 
Seemlier,  1901. 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF    SOME    ASPECTS    OF    THE    WOKK 

IN  PRIMARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS  IN 

RHINELAND,  Etc. 


The  word  "  Impressions  "  has  been  deliberately  chosen  by  us  as 
the  most  fitting  title  under  which  to  summarise  our  experiences 
in  the  schools  visited.* 

We  were  there  long  enough  for  our  impressions  to  be  vivid  and 
definite,  but  not  long  enough  for  them  to  develop  into  absolute 
convictions. 

We  give  here  not  what  we  maj  have  known  from  a  book-study 
of  the  German  system  of  education,  but  the  actual  mental  photo- 
graph we  brought  back  with  us  after  a*  month's  survey. 

It  may  be  that  further  and  more  critical  investigation 
would  have  modified  our  opinions  in  many  directions.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  is  the  mental  picture  we  formed,  and  we  claim 
nothing  more  for  it  than  that ;  and  since  we  are  merely  impres- 
sionists we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  such  shallow 
philosophers.  We  may  occasionally  express  an  opinion  which 
:ias  little  of  apparent  fact  to  support  it,  we  majr  sometimes  appear 
to  generalise  on  insufficient  data — our  prejudices  even  may 
appear — but  all  these  are  our  privileges. 


i 


*  We  were  abroad  in  July  and  August,  1899,  for  practically  a  month. 
Roughly  a  week  was  spent  in  visiting  rural  schools  around  Diisseldorf, 
another  week  was  spent  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  Cologne, 
and  about  another  week  in  the  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Mittel,  and 
Secondary  schools  of  Frankfort.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  occupied  in 
travelling.  No  time  was  lost  owing  to  school  holidays,  as  we  were  able, 
through  previous  intimation,  so  to  arrange  our  work  that  the  schools  in  the 
I  thine  province  were  just  about  to  close  for  the  summer  holidays  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  and  those  of  Frankfort  had  just  recommenced  after  their 
vacation. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  schools  visited,  the  number  in 
which  we  heard  instruction  given,  and  the  number  of  lessons  heard  : — 

Schools.        Lessons. 

1  Kindergarten        .... 
9  Primary  schools   - 

2  Mittelschulen  (girls)     - 
I  Hohere  Madchenschule 

1  Realschule 

2  Oberrealschulen  - 

1  Commercial  school 

2  Realgymnasien.   -        -        -        - 
2  Gymnasien. 
1  Trade  school. 

In  schools  where  we  heard  no  actual  lessons,  the  head  or  assistant 
teachers  showed  us  over  the  buildings  in  the  absence  of  the  classes. 
gave  us  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  working  and  methods  of 
thejschool,  and  showed  us  specimens  of  work  done. 


1 

4 

6 

36 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 
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We  may  Btate  as  one  of  our  general  impressions  the  perma- 
iM  nt   .  iirlnisinsiii   for  education  which   we  noticed  amongst  all 
classes,  (Tom   tlir  ratepayer  to  tin    highest    official;    wot] 
impression  wpsthi  conscientious  resp  .  that  deliber 

giving  up  of  al]  Ins  i  to  the  charge  entrusted  to  htm, 

the  teacher,  prh 
rural-    particularly  the  lasl    not  confined,  however,  fet  it  be  said, 
to  German  rural  teachers,  but   found  flourishing  equally  weD  at 
home     It  was  Gtiizot,  who.  with  all  a  Frenchman s  eloquent* 
once  However,  sir,  as  I    weU  know,  the  foresight   <>1  the 

law  and  the.  rosourci  be  disposal  of  public  authority  will 

never  Bucceed  in  rendering  the  numble  pn 
mimal  i  is  it  is  useful" 

tv  could  not  reward  him  who  devotes  himself  to  >] 
•  r  all  thai  be  does  for  it." 
•*  rl  no  fortune  to  gain ;  there  is  scar  tion 

i  the  difficull  duties  which  he  p  ined 

e  his  life  spent  ii* ;»  monotonous  occupation,  sometimes  even 
to  encounter  about  him  the   injustice  and  tin 
ignorance,  he  would  often  groi*  disheartened,  and  would  perb 
Buocumb,  did  he  n<'t   dravi   hia  strength  and  his  courage  from 
othea  than  from  the  [irugpecl   of  ;<n  interest   immedi 

and  purely  personal.     It   is  necessary  that,  a  profound  sense  "I 
the  moral  importance  of  hi-*  wqj  □  and  animate  him,  and 

thai   the  '    pleasure  "I  having  served  im-n  and 

ttributed  to  the  public  good  b  the  noble  reward  which 

his  conscience  alone  can  give      It  is  his  glory  to  aim  at 

ond  his  obscure  and  laborious  condition,  to  spend  himself  in 
sarHtii  ■•  ■■  ly  counted  by  those  who  profit  by  them,  and 

in  ji  word  to  work  for  men  and  to  look  for  nis  reward  onl\  I 
d." 

ited  also  in  n  \  idenoes  ol  solidarity 

f|  officials  of  all  grades. 
(lass  distinctions,  though  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 

did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  ihar  professional  co-operation 
and  utial  to  the  successful  working o 

naii  nd  even  class  disl 

^ere  sometime*  seen  to  disappear  in  the  monitics< 

of-office    hours. 

It   baa  been  thai    thi    German   teach  or   but 

ad "     ftoud,  perhaps,  but  we  hardly  think  thai  he 

won]*!  be  considered  poor.     VV<  the  homes  of  primary 

a,  rural  and  urh  that,  on  i  he 

whole,  I,  well  off  as  his  British  (  I 

A  h<  hool  of  400  children 

I  ns  that  bis  income,  including  his  house,  was    £160 

annum  n  Bfl  tnptiblc  in  Germany,  where 

enrth  more  than  with  us,    in  its'  time,  he  I 

us,  he  would  retire  with  a   pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
ilary.     His  house  and  the  houses  of  all  the  teachers  that 
iw  were  comfortably,  not  to  say  luxuriously,  furnished,  and  their 
tagpitality  afforded  full  evidence  of  comfort  and  e, 
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Tables  of  comparative  salaries  are  often  misleading,  for  other 
important  factors  must  be  considered  before  a  just  comparison 
between  salaries  of  English  and  German  teachers  can  be 
made. 

We  were  impressed  also  at  what  appeared  to  us  the  very 
slight  disparity  oetween  the  social  position  and  worldly  comforts 
of  the  town  and  rural  primary  teachers  ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  on  the  whole,  the  German  rural  teacher 
gets  the  better  of  the  comparison. 

This  indeed  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  rural  teachers  them- 
selves, as  one  of  them  said  to  us,  "  Why  should  I  wish  to  remove 
to  a  town  school  ?  My  salary  would  not  be  appreciably  greater, 
and  here  I  enjoy  cheap  living  and  unlimited  fresh  air." 

The  reason  of  this  is,  we  assume,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  are 
civil  servants,  and  that  the  educational  unit  is  not  the  school  but 
the  class.  The  head  teacher  [Hauptlehrer]  of  a  primary  school 
told  us  that  he  himself  teaches  23  hours  per  week,  whilst  tho 
other  teachers  taught  from  30  to  32  hours  weekly. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  religious  difficulty,  but  it  is  generally 
met  by  the  community  providing  a  separate  school  for  cacn 
different  sect,  and  thus  a  small  village  may  have  two  small 
schools,  one  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.  This 
is  the  rule,  but  in  some  towns  visited,  for  example  Crefeld 
and  Cologne,  we  foiuid  a  novel  and,  to  us,  surprising  method  of 
solving  the  difficulty.  Cnder  one  roof  and  in  the  same  block, 
with  separate  teachers  and  text-books,  were  two  complete  and 
independent  schools,  one  a  seven-class  Protestant  school,  and  the 
other  a  fourteen-class  Catholic  school,  living  in  peace  and  concord 
with  one  another  and  using  the  same  playground  and  offices. 
It  is  the  hope  of  many  of  the  teachers  that  ere  long  one  set 
of  text  books  and  one  staff"  of  teachers  will  suffice  for  the  two 
schools  together. 

Let  us  state  further,  that,  generally  speaking,  fortified  as  we 
were  by  Royal  "  Erlaubnis,"  our  visits  to  the  elementary  schools 
were  visits  without  notice.  We  cycled  out  to  the  school,  much 
to  the  teacher's  surprise,  with  his  somewhat  austere  views  of 
officialism,  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  school,  and  by  observation  of  the  working  of  the  school 
under  normal  conditions  were  able  to  form,  let  us  hope,  a  fairly 
accurate  impression  of  what  the  average  rural  school  in  Rhine- 
land  is  like. 

The  town  schools,  particularly  the  secondary  schools,  were 
generally  visited  with  notice,  and  we  were  sometimes  accompanied 
ny  the  inspector,  who  most  kindly  placed  himself  at  our  disposal 
whilst  there.  To  Dr.  Liingen,  of  Frankfort,  we  wish  to  express 
our  great  indebtedness. 

We  will  endeavour  to  systematise  our  impressions,  and  will 
begin  with  the  school  buildings  in  Germany. 

We  never  saw  a  poor  school  building  during  ou  journeys. 
That  is  a  wide  statement  to  make,  but  it  is  literally  true. 

We  covered  in  our  peregrinations  much  of  the  Rhine  province 
of  Prussia,  and  portions  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Baden,  and  Darmstadt. 


4os        Pn  iher  SchooU  mo   Rfta  Aq 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  from  the  experiences  of  other  travel] 
that  it  is  not  true  to  say  there  are  DO  \  ool   buildings  in 

W,    merely  affirm    that    we   saw   nana,      On    the 
contrary,  all  the  elemenwj  saw  were  well  built 

in  thorough  repair,  from  the  small  country  school  with  its  twenty 

to  the  palatial  schools  of  Cologne  andFraakf 
costing,  bold,  from  £20,000  t  i  i  £26 ,1 M 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  secondary  school  buildings  I    Thai 
they  are  worthy  of  the  grea  l   rork  for  which  they  w<  pied 

is  surely  sufficient  pra 

Figures,  however, appeal  to  minds;  ive here  the 

coe<  of  erecting  sotne  of  theft  tan  schools. 

Even  the  largest     block    of  now  school  buildings  in  (Germany, 
we    beli  iver    provides    accommodation    ror    more    than 

ifiOO  children  in  the  primary  and  600  in  the  secondary 
and    the   nuinliers  enrolled    would    be    about    I  200    and    100 
respectively. 

The   new   commercial   school   of  Cologne,   which    will    In 
accommodation  for  800  hoys,  will  oo  completed  £50,000. 

The  Goethe  Gymnasium  at  Frankfort  cost  even  more, 

This  school  is  not   quite  full,  but  taking  the  present  number 
of  scholars  the  cost  per  heftd  works  outal  over  £100. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that   very  little  of  this  cxpendil 
tvation,  which  swallows  up  so  large  a  proportion 
the  cost  of  erection  of  schools   in    England,  and  still  more  so  m 

Wales. 

One  of  the  Cologne  elemeatan  schools  with  accommodation 
for  1,600  children  cost,  we  were  tola,  £25,000,  exclusive  of  the 
A  Frankfort  ItitielBchule  for  Girls  coat  the  municipality  £20,000, 

and  at   fin  sent  has  +oo  scholars.     Tin  ridered  to  be  the 

fine  el  building  of  its  kind  iti  Germany.     An  elementarj 

school  we  saw  in  Frankfort   cost   £23,000  and  has  900  children 

in  in  classes,  with  22  teachers,    This  school  i*  fitted  with  she 
baths  for  washing  the  children  One  secondary  school 

alone  costs  the  municipality  of  Cologne  £8,000  per  annum,  and 
the  director  told   US   that  he   W«  stinted  in    HO   way.     *4  What- 
ever I  want   I   may  have       |    -fund    £60  yearly  on  addition 
our  natural  history  collection  alone        So  much  for  the  actual 
ensi       f  v   that   there,  was  evidet.  where  of  a  keen 

desire   0Q   tkti    pari  of  municipalities   bo   spend   f  red  v  and   «■ 
lavishly  on  education.     Education  is  a  matter  of  education  ;  the 
0 wis n  authorities  are  dealing  wiih  highly-educated  ratepaj 
fliey  are  in  fact  reapbur  the  fruit  ofa  Oenturyof  edu<  The 

German  parent  would  as  BO0D  slim    the  mental  fond  of  his  child 
as  he  would  the  daily  bre 

We  were   naturally   inquisitive  as    to  the  source   of   the  large 
sums    annually  spent   on    education    by    the    municipalities    in 
Germany     We  cannot  go  into  the  matter  here,  but  torn 
ments  given  us  throw  an  inl  light  on  the  question,     At 

Aix    la  Chapelle.  we  were   told,   some  year  n   insurance 
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society  was  founded,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  association  was 
that  any  sum  annually  earned  over  and  above  a  certain  per- 
centage was  to  be  aevoted  to  charitable  and  educational 
purposes.  The  society  has  succeeded  beyond  hope — it  has  an 
enormous  annual  surplus,  which  it  has  devoted  to  building  and 
equipping  one  of   tne  finest  commercial  schools  in  Germany. 

The  other  statement  was  this.  The  city  of is  rapidly  growing ; 

it  has  long  outgrown  its  fortifications,  consequently  the  munici- 
pality negotiated  and  ultimately  bought  the  ground  covered  by 
these  fortifications.  The  Imperial  Government  with  these  funds 
built  modern  fortifications  much  further  out.  The  municipality 
on  the  land  thus  acquired  laid  out  tine  suburbs,  and  ensured  a 
good  class  of  residents  thereon  by  erecting  magnificent  primary 
and  secondary  schools  there. 

The  German  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are  built  on 
the  class-room  and  corridor  plan.  They  have  no  Central  Hall, 
but  the  Turn  Halle  (Gymnasium)  fulfils  practically  most  of  the 
functions  of  our  Central  Hall :  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  act  as  a 
"  lung "  to  the  school. 

More  might  perhaps  be  done  in  utilising  our  Central  Halls  for 
gymnastic  purposes.  Out  of  school  hours,  at  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  very  grave  objection,  we  think,  to  this,  providing,  of  course, 
such  a  use  does  not  interfere  with  their  main  function. 

The  Turn  Halle  is  often  used  for  collective  singing,  and  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Volksschule  where  the  whole  school  can  meet 
togetner  and  realise  its  corporate  character. 

The  rural  elementary  schools  we  saw  were  generally  built  of 
red  brick,  and  in  two  stories.  In  small  country  schools  the 
upper  story  is  the  master's  house.  This  is  one  of  the  rural 
teacher's  grievances.  He  says  that  the  noise  from  below  is 
often  very  perceptible  above. 

In  a  few  instances  w»-  found  the*  master's  house  *t  the  end  of 
the  school  building,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  occupant*. 
In  the  town  elementary  schools,  particularly  the  newer  ones,  th* 
hear]  master's  house  is  a  very  tine  building  indeed,  and  stands 
cprite  away  frcm,  though  in  the  same  grounds  as.  the  school 
itself,  and  is  generally  built  of  similar  material  and  is  of  similar 
architecture  to  the  school.  Curiously  enough,  the  school  janitor 
often  lives  under  the  same  roof  as  "the  head  master,  having  a 
few  rooms  devoted  to  his  use.  The  same  j/enerally  hold* 
true  of  the  secondary  schoolmasters'  houses.  Often  rhe  fines* 
structure  in  a  fashionable  suburban  street  is  rhe  schoolmaster* 
house. 

But  to  return  to  t.he  elementary  '<runrry  school.  The  vent  i  I** 
tion  is  nt'>t  generally  so  satisfactory  as  in  schools  at  home ;  for 
example,  one  rarely  sees  an  extractor  or  any  arrangement  for  » 
constant  in-draught.  On  the  other  hand,  the  windows  arc  of  tb* 
casement  kind  and  open  completely,  so  that  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  (as  during  our  travels)  the  windows  are  kept  wU\* 
open,  and  the  ventilation  is  o^iite  satisfactory ,  but  when  th* 
windows  are  closed  the  ventilation  must  he  v*ry  imperfect  lr» 
the  newer  ochoota.  particularly  in  the  l*r#e  nrh*r>  *!*t?i*?tt*f/ 
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and    s< ndary   schools,   the   ventilation    is   admirable,  and   is 

worked  on   what   seemed   f"  I"    the  "Plenum w  system.    The 
M  ventiUtuig  man  M  (who  often  does  nothing  else,  and  b! 
the  school  in  a  room  specially  httrd  up  far  mm)  ia  able  bys  hole 
in  the  wall  i"  read  the  temperature  ol  ihe  thermometer  in  the 

>tn,  an*l  turn  on  a  riinvn!  of  hoi  or  cold  air  as  w 
desirable.    The  thermometer  is  a  piece  of  furniture  that  is  w 
missing  in  a   (!miiun   <  lass-room,   whether   town   or  country — 

primary  or  secondary    and  more  than  that,  it  is  not  an  ornament 
merely,  but  arcfully  matched  as  the  school  clock    Tin 

! playground  of  the  German  country  school  rided  off 

headmaster  said  to  us  rtThese  children 
play  together  at  home  and  in  the  b  tree  ts,  why  seek  to  separate  them 
nei'  The  playground  is  usually  covered  with  a  loose  gravel 
and  is  invariably  planted  with   ti  welcome 

shade  during  th  da] b.     Thesi  nre  often 

different    botanical    kinds,  and    have  their  uses  in    the  ofcj 

Let  us  nowivi'iiirr  the  main  building,  ami  as  w  m 

shall  notice  how  carefully  the  children  with-  their  foel 
gratings  and  mats  plaa  aeh  dour,     we  notic« 

?hc  premises  arc,  ami  on  inquiry  are  surprised  to  find  tl 

ipt  and    washed   not,   much   oftener   than   in    England 
There  is  no  paper  to  be  seen  about,  for  in  each  room 

notices  waste  paper  basket,  the  fit  and    proper  lor 

all  such  chips  of  the  educational  machine.    Tne  babit  oi 

orderliness  and  cleanliness  in  all  things  thai  ii   to 

ill*    eye;  one  notices  so  few  or  practically  no  dirty  ha 
threadbare  garments  of  the  j- 
and  well-darned !  Mid  yet   these  schools  have    no 
no  sojj)  nor  towel    nor  even  the  inevitable  basin  on 
tripod  stand — none  of  these  Thin- 

other    schools    can     wo    find,     Nothing,    indeed     but    the 
ubiquitous  school  pump  in  tfo  ground,  tin- 

main  function  <>t  vraich,  we  are  given  to  undi 

ry    liquid     refreshment    t<>    tie  nan 

children. 

We  observe  the  n  betr  <»i>  'lie  class  <loor 

h>  tntr  rootn   is  tlio   invariable   rule   here.    <v>n- 
seauently  wc  never  bear  a  German  teacher  shout, 
in  ta.e  In*  or  she  speaks  so  low, but,  withal,  so  clefi 

-•■  in  other  lands,  must  he  hen  own, 

lie  does  not  talk  loudly,  no*  does  be  talk  mucb     On  the  con- 
trary, his  pupils  are  imulr  »«>  speak  loudly,  and  to  apeak  much. 
Bo   important  iv  this  answering  loudly  held  to  be   tha 
n  very  much  rated,  i\n  kinful  to  I 

the  linn.  strain  which  the  pupils  thrown] 

yeloped  vooal  organs 

The  r  guides  more  than  tells;  but  we  must 

leave  him  for  the  present 
The  v.  >1K  of  the  class-ram  Busts  or  piotu 

tl  Emperors  axe  tin  Uishmente 
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A  map  or  diagram  of  the  school  district,  together  with,  in 
Catholic  schools,  a  few  simple  and  often  crudely  coloured  religious 
pictures,  are  the  only  other  ornaments  of  the  rooms. 

The  maps  are  fixed  on  rollers  above  the  blackboard  and  facing 
the  class,  and  have  an  overhanging  mantel  to  protect  them  from 
the  dust.  When  required  they  are  rolled  down  much  as  window 
blinds  are. 

The  walls  are  generally  coloured  and  always  clean — sometimes 
we  found  the  walls  papered,  and  in  the  Kindergarten  the  patterns 
are  pleasant  and  sometimes  consist  of  figures  of  children  playing 
or  otherwise  amusing  themselves.  French  grey  or  light  green 
are  very  general  colours  for  the  walls  The  corridors  are  severely 
bare,  and  the  sole  relief  is  the  series  of  hat-pegs,  cloak-rooms 
being  a  luxury  rarely  seen  in  German  elementary  schools ; 
indeed  hat-pegs  are  often  seen  in  the  class-rooms. 

The  furniture  of  the  class-room  consists  of  the  teacher's  and 
children's  desks.  The  teacher's  desk  placed  on  a  raised  platform 
is  of  a  type  often  seen  in  English  schools,  except  that  sometimes 
we  notice  that  the  drawers — so  private  and  so  full  of  mystery  to 
the  English  scholar — are  unlocked  and  open  on  the  side  towards 
the  class,  so  that,  as  a  teacher  told  us,  the  children  may  know 
the  whole  secret  thereof! 

The*  children's  desks  in  these  rural  schools  rarely  vary,  anil  are 
long,  heavy  desks,  very  substantially  built  (for  let  it  be  said  they 
have  only  one  function  in  life,  and  that  an  educational  one),  with 
receptacles  underneath  to  contain  the  children's  books,  slates,  &c. 
These  German  children  have  to  buy  their  own  material,  and  so,  for 
example,  the  same  Reader  suffices  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
school  life.  These  desks  are  rarely  of  the  same  size,  even  in  tho 
same  class-room,  each  child  being  given,  as  far  as  possible,  a  desk 
suitable  to  his  physical  stature.  In  some  of  the  newer  town 
schools  we  were  shown  apparatus  for  periodically  measuring  and 
weighing  the  children.  But  to  return  to  these  substantial  desks, 
a  very  ingenious  contrivance  was  pointed  out  to  us,  by  which  a 
child  may  stand  with  ease  in  the  gangway  between  seat  and  desk, 
and  yet,  when  necessary,  this  horizontal  distance  or  gangway  is 
done  away  with,  so  that  in  the  writing  lesson,  for  example,  a 
child  may  sit  in  a  natural  position  without  any  stooping  whatso- 
ever. In  the  centre  of  each  desk  a  small  button  may  be  pressed, 
and  by  so  doing  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  desk  slides  down 
some  inches  in  grooves,  until,  in  fact,  the  horizontal  distance 
between  seat  and  desk  disappears,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
revealed  at  the  top  of  the  desk  a  receptacle  for  preserving  th& 
ink,  pens,  &c,  free  from  dust.  This  may  not  be  new,  but  it  is 
certainly  ingenious. 

The  desks  are  often  9,  10,  and  sometimes  oven  11  rows 
deep,  for  the  German  elementary  teacher  has  sometimes  very 
large  classes  to  deal  with.  Classes  from  60  to  70  children 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  even  in  Frankfort,  which 
rightly,  we  believe,  prides  itself  on  being  the  Mecca  of  German 
education,  the  size  of  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
fixed  at  60,  and  those  of  the  secondary  schools  at  40  pupils.     In 
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*  ii  little  country  school   we  found  one  teacher  in  charge  of  90 
children  between  the  ages  of  (i  and  1 4,  divided  into  three  sections. 
to  be  wondered  at  that  thai   teacher  had  anceand 

thai  he  hid  it  not  ' 

The  blackboard  I  many  kinds,  but  there  is  one  kind  o 

n< m  and     that     is    the    continuous    blackboard    of 

American  school.     There  is  the  dermal  kind — a  pieo 
board  on  a  tripod  ;  then  we  see  the  double  board  balanced  and 
working  on  1  so  the  hoard  os  so  common  at  hoi 

the  board  fixed  ib  the  wall;  and  lastly,  but  verj  commonly,  the 
small  blackboard  fixed  on  th  ana  with  two  or  more  bin 

leaves  or  flaps     Attached   hy  another  tinge    we  Baw  in  one 
school    an    ingenious  arrangemenl    invented    l»y   the   tecu 
himself  for  teaching  Dotation  up   to  millions;   of   this   he  was 
naturally  very  proud,     It  was  b  sort  of  pigeon-h  rxgemenl 

in  which  blocks  of  wood  with  numbers  prmted  on  them  could  bo 
inserted.  A  contrivance:  very  siniilar  to  this  is  otten 
home  In  the  secondary  schools  the  blackboards  are  very  well 
made,  bul  (generally  smaller  than  ours,  and  contain  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  maps  and  other  illustrations  can  be  Bwung  up 
at  any  required  height. 

The  reading  l  re   not  in  so  great  s   variety 

air  Accustomed   to,     Each    hook    must   be  approved   by   r h* 
Government  Ins  i  provincia]  Board  before  being  ml 

duccd,  and  there  is  generally  one  for  all  Catholic  schools  and 
another  for  all   Protestant  schools  in  the  district,    These 
often  drawn  up  by  the  officials  thenar  id  are  on  sound 

educational   linea     The   usual  German  Reader  is  a  well-bound 
book  of  some  600  pages  <>f  reading  matter  of  the  tiesl 

character  in  tin  bun  The  illustrations  are  few  or  no 

but  the  matter  is  above  criticism,   This  book  is  begun  by  a  child 
►on  as  it  has  learned  to  read,  and  remains  with  him  as  his 
sole  Header  until  he  Lb  fourteen.    It  is  graduated   to  suit   Ids 
growing  years,     He  learns  the  poems  in    it.     His  history 

mtpny   lessons    are    cloaely   connected    with    the    material 
in  it  and   amplified  tie  fin      in  short,  tin    Readii  is 

the  point  of  concentration  of  practically  all  the  instruction  be 
receives. 

Th  er  children,  from  fin  with  a  small,  can 

fullv  graduated  loader.    The  first  si  a  months'  reading  from  ilus 
honk  is  in  "script.11  character,  and  covers  abou 
Onl  lly  is  the  child  introduced  to  the  printed  syinl 

Picti  >n  supply  tli  of  missing  words  in  this  Reader. 

The  reading  and  writm  as   are  intimate!}   connected  in 

rly  days  of  a  child's  school-life      Here    !    ahonld    be 
mentioned   how  difficult  is  the  work  of  a  German  teacher  in 
nding    and    writing,    owing    to    their    duplication 
of    v  erman  and  Roman;   in  fact,  a  German  child   I 

practically  to  learn  eight   alphabets;  and  yet   we   British  are 
ohed  bj  mans  for  our  non-adoption  of  the 

mt  trie  system. 
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In  arithmetic  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  much  to  admire. 
First  of  all  the  German  teacher  realises  how  unwise  it  is  to  bother 
the  little  ones  with  abstract  quantities  and  tables.  In  all  classes 
up  to  those  of  nine-year-old  children  one  piece  of  apparatus  is 
invariably  the  ball  franie,  and  not  such  as  grace  some  schools 
elsewhere,  but  huge  frames  five  feet  high,  witn  balls  as  large  as 
q,  fair-sized  apple.  There  was  no  straining  of  eyesight  here  nor 
of  memory  either.  We  never  heard  "  tables  "  going  in  a  sinrie 
school  we  visited.  A* teacher  said,  "We  build  up  the  tables 
for  the  lower  numbers  on  the  ball  frame ;  as  for  the  larger 
numbers,  they  learn  those  by  oral  practice  later  on."  The  text- 
books in  arithmetic  ard  generally  drawn  up  by  inspectors,  and 
those  for  beginners  are  confined  to  numbers  up  to  100.  They 
are  very  carefully  graduated. 

Here  are  some  examples  taken  from  different  pages  of  such  a 
book: — 

/////   =   ////  + 
/////   =        /   + 


4  tens -hi  unit  =  41  units 
42  units  =  4  tens  +  2  units. 

If  a  workman  earns  in  one  week  9  marks,  in  how  many  weeks 
will  he  earn  36,  54,  72,  ffl,  45,  63,  and  18  marks '{ 

&c. 

In  the  more  advanced  text-book  the  pupil  covers  much  the 
same  ground  as  an  English  pupil  would ;  but  some  geometry  is 
also  taken. 

We  saw  no  finger  in»r  "unit"  counting  by  any  device  in 
these  schools. 

Again,  we  were  impressed  by  the  very  large  amount  of  oral 
work  in  arithmetic,  and  also  by  the  "  passive  '  part  the  teacher 
often  takes  in  the  teaching.  He  calls  upon  a  boy,  who  comes 
up  to  the  blackboard  to  solve  the  problem  set ;  each  step,  with 
the  reason  for  it,  is  given,  and  the  remainder  of  the  class  watches 
and  criticises  ;  everyone  is  interested,  and  the  teacher  is  simply 
the  guide  or  sometimes  the  referee — never  a  "  teller  of  tales." 

Practically  no  work  in  arithmetie.  is  done  in  books ;  very 
occasionally  we  came  across  cases  where  problems  had  been 
worked  first  on  slates,  then  copied  into  books,  but  these 
were  very  rare  indeed. 

Incidentally,  we  may  mention  here  that  slates  are  much 
more  largely  used  than  we  had  anticipated,  even  perhaps  more 
so  than  at  home.  In  a  large  town  school  the  headmaster 
told  us  that  his  first  class  (lid  all  their  work  in  books,  and 
he  hoped  gradually  to  make  it  general.  England  went  up 
visibly  in  his  estimation  when  we  informed  him  that  paper  and 
lead  pencil  had  practically  superseded  slates  in  certain  schools 
at  home.  All  German  slates  have  little  sponges  in  a  more  or 
less  unsanitary  condition  attached  thereto  by  string,  but  the 
moisture  comes  from  a  perennial  and  natural,  but  still  unsanitary 
aouroa 


We  shall  now  give  a  bri<  r  of  what  impressed  us  in  the 

building  and  apparatus  of  the  town  schools,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  for  the  difference  between  these  is  very  slight  indeed. 
The  playground  here  again  is  always  plan  ted  with  trees,  gener 
of  different  kinds,  and  in  it  also  are  often  contained  school 
gardens  in  which  the  school  janitor  cultivates  various  kinds  of 

Slants,  such  as  Hax,  cumin,  fta,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
ave  a  highly  educative  value. 

mum  janitors  deserve    :i   word   rf  praise.     Their    in 
skill,  and  alVround  capability  an  exceptional  and 
We  were  shown  some  very  beautiful  natural  hifltoi  tens  in  a 

[hoof  which  had  been  prepared  by  die  Janitor. 
The  school  gardens  also  showed  how  skilful  these  men  m 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  playground  here  again 
the  school  pump  with  drinking  cups  attached.  Unlike 
ilh  country  schools,  however,  no  gymnastic  apparatus  is  found 
in  the  playgromxl  We  should  have  mentioned  that  for  the 
country  schools  the  playground  is invariably  also  the  gymnasium, 
and  contains  a  few  simple  apparatus  such  as  parallel  and 
horizontal  ban, 

These  town  playgrounds  are  gem&ralfy  covered  with  gravel, 
and  arc  often  divided  up  into  plots,  one  plot  for  each  class,  and 
woe  be  to  the  pupil  found  outside  his  plot — he  becomes 
an  Uitlander. 

The  offices  are  sometimes  in  separate  outbuildings 
the   most  modern    schools   they  are  practically  a  part  * >t*   r > ■< - 
school   building.     They   arc   Mushed   automatically,   and   ft 
to  be  in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition.    Each  office  is  assigned  to  its 
own  class,  and  boys  of  a  particular  class  in  the  school  may  onlj 

avail  themselves  of  the  assigned  office. 

These  modern  German  schools  are  built  often  of  red  and  white 
bimdstone  with  granite  steps  and  a  very  noble  facade     They  are 
Tallv  four  stones  high,  with  fbui  n  each  story, 

16  class-rooms  in  all.  These  class  nn.n is  axe  now  invariably 
built  facing  the  North,  Running  the  lull  length  of  the  building 
and  beautifully  tiled  orridor.    The  Boor  of  the  class-room 

is  of  wooden   blocks.      On  the  south  side  of  the  building 
the — what  one   may    term — "occasional    ro< 

n  for  1  hawing,  the  Conference  Room,  the  Head  Teacher's 
Room,  a    room  "it    Teachers,  another  for  Women 

Teachers  (in   th<  schools),  the  School  Museums,  Librat 

Laboratories,  <  Ihart-rooms,  the  Aula  or  Public  Room,  and  so  on. 
lb  re  and  there  along  the  <  placed  drinking  foiin 

tarns  with  cups;  whilst  in  1  £8068  cloak-room  stands  are 

d  both  f<>r  garments  and  umhre! 
There  is  no  lavatory,  bur  in  the  new  primary  schools  the  bai 
mcni  is  taken  up  by  an  undressing  room  and  a  huge  hath-r« 
Containing  half-a-dozen  largl  r  baths,  in   each  of  whicb 

youngsters  stand  and  mutually  avail  themselves  of  tbc  shower 
to  get  rid  of  the  weekly  accumulation  of  dirt.     This  i 
tha?  and  so   is    not  provided   for,  ill   tie  iary 

schools.     Under  this  term  "  secondary*'  let  us  say  that  here  we 
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Include  Girls'  Mittelsehul.  n,  which  are  really  more  like  om 
Higher  Grade  schools  than  anything  i 

school  at  Cologne  corridors  decorated  with  lin« • 

and  charts  representing  the  growth  of  the  Gem 
Empire  from  tin"  earliest  times  up  bo  the  present.     Ln  most  seh< 

corridors  are  decorated  with  bust*  at  Genu, 

Herder,  I  Schiller,  etc,  or  by  beautiful  pictures  of  classical 

or  historical  - 

It   is  gratifying  to   a  British  visitor  to  sou  on  how  high    » 

pedestal  Shakeepeare  is  placed  in  these  German  sol  Oiir 

national  pool  familiar,  it  ool   mow    10,  to  the   German 

to  the   English  schoolboy.      In  conversation   with    our 

Landlady,  one  of  us  remarked  that  he  had  bean  to  the  birthpl 

Shakespeare  in  England.     Lifting  her  hands  in  surprise,  she 
exclaimed,     A<h,  h  Shakapeare  auch  in  England  1" 

In  the  best  of  these  schools  the  electric  light  is  used,  but  in 
the   generality   of  them   gas  is   still    the    illuminant     and    the 
primitive  character  of  these  gas-fittings  is  apt  to  strike  on< 
incongruous  and  even  ludicrous  amid  so  much    evidence 
progress  and  liberality. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  entrance  hall,  though  it  is  difficult  to 

nibe  one,  such  as  that  of  the  Goetl  am,  without 

using  superlatives ;  and   our   regret   is   that   we  are  unable  to 

reproduce   in   this   paper  a  photograph   which    we   have   <>!'  it 

The   rounded   arches    fine    capitals,    massive  pillars,    coloured 

low*,  and  beautifully    tOeu  Moor,  leading  on  to  the  marl 

tease,  combine  to  produo  striking  effect. 

But  let  us  inspect  a  little  more  closely  one  of  tl 
school   buildings. 

The  first  room  likely  to  attract  attention  is  the  Aula,  or 
Public  room,  where  the  whole  school  assembles  for  pi  'his 

is  a  room  that  can  accommodate  ally  four  t<<  live  hundred 

boys.    The  younger  ones  do  not  attend  the  aula    The  decoration 
is  invariably  of  a  highly  ornate  yet  chaste  character— the  pa] 
are  either  filled  with  fn-vfors.  or  afl  in  old  boy  ;>n«l  bene- 

factor to  provide  them,  and  if  not  quicHy  supplied  then  the 
municipality  or  Government  will  complete  them.  Beautiful 
marble  tablets  are  sometimes  fixed  on  the  wall  bearing  a  list  of 
names  of  beneft  t  of  boys  who  died  for  the  fatherland  in 

1870-71,  or  perhape   of  boys  who  shed 

themselves  in  other  * 

All  the  care  of  the  masters,  all  the  love  of  the  boys,  is  centred 
in  the  "aula."    It  is  a  glad  day  to  the  tei  when  first  he 

attends  ii.     It  is  his ambition  on  the  battlefield  of  war  or  life  to 
his   name  in  the  marM«  own  school     Around  it 

centre  all  those  old  memories  which  are  the  bitter-sw  liter 

life,  whether  that  he  tinged  with  sorrow  or  SU 

The  aula  has  invariably  a  grand  piano,  and  generally  ftD 
as  well,  and  it  is  often  used  for  si? 

The  gasaliera  are  most  ornate,  and   the  busts  are  generally 
plentiful   and    beautiful       <m    the  a    is   the    direktors 

read  pulpit     The   windov  in  rally  of  coloured 

lass,  admitting  a  subdued  and  subduing  light. 
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But  we  must  not  stay  .  a   this  room,  for  w£  have  much 

more  u»  see.     The  lal  hat  we 

see.    The  lecture  theatr  tally  the  san 

physics,  and  is  much  like  a  well-equipped  li  heatrein  an 

-ity   College     The   desks,  arranged  i?i 
are  dual,  with  si  and  of  varying  sizes  to  suit  the 

or  girls  using  tln.Mii.     The    windows  are   titled  with  dark  hi  i 
andtheraom  is  generally  lit  bj  The  den 

[es  much,  but  is  always  well  fitted  up;    for  our  imp 
me:  through   the  laboratories  and  lecture  theati 
!is  with  several  teacl 
table   is    considered   the   she*  of  th< 

Ln  these  schools. 

!!♦•   has,  it   has   been  said,   recently    somewhat    mo 
vi<ws  as  r<»  the  advisability  of  teaching  boys  practical  sci 
a  laboratory,  but  generally  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  youth  to  ■utifuf  and  accurate  experiiiieiits  carried  out 
before  him  by  a  skilled  teacher  who  could  simultaneous! 
aright  the  m  faculties  rather  than  for  the  pupil  to  toil 
along  rh  unskilful  hands  and  with  but  little 
help  from  outside.     Although   the   German   univer  un- 
rivalled as  a  scl 1  for  th.  study  bf  r I ■  -    Heuristic  method,  ye! 

in  the  Gorman  school  this  method  would.  w<    fancy,  meet   with 
short  shrift. 

msequently  the  German  teacher's  demonstration  table  aid 
apparatus  are  Beyond  criticism.  Whereas  in  an  English  t. 
CoUeCtionvoU   will  find  on  tins,  empty' 

home-made  galvanometers  and  even  balances,  in  the  Germa 

will    Hud    none   of  hings.    hut 

models;  expensive  bits  of  apparatus;  the  latest  developments  •  >! 
Hertz, Teslu.ni  Marconi  worked  out  in  all  variety  ofm< 
less  of  expense.     It   is  impossibly  t.»  describe  even  a  the 

utiful   pieces  of  apparatus  we  found   there;  we  ha\ 
nothing  comparable   in   Englinh    schools;  here   is  a  model   for 
showing  the  amount  of  hei  sloped   in    various    elect 

chemical  reactioi  .«  thertaopile  settixu  to 

revolve;    again     we    liave    RuhmkorfTs  coils  of   huge    51 
similar  induction   machines.     What    strikes  a  visitor  in  tl. 
physical  collections  is  their  finely  finished  specimens,  the 
and  number  of  them,  tie  ith  which  they  are  looked  afl 

and  a  hove  all  the  liberality  with  which  th*  authorit 

supply    them.     Our  impression    is    that    very  few  uni 


»m  parable  collection 
of  physical  bus   to   licit    <>i    the  rman  s* 

ols,  and  whereas  our  English  boys  have  to  be  content  with  a 
Igh  diagram  >k  illustration,  the  tierman  I  the 

at  work.    Consequently 
der  field  rience,  but  ins  English  rival  covers  ,<  smaller 

Held  more  thoroughly,  becauseof  his  ;  ition  to  3 

vrork   in   the   laboratory, and  i^(  the  tendency  in   our  science 
iiction  to  a  boy  constantly  upon  hi 

The  chemical  laboratories  in  Germany  are   not  numerous,  b 
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the  ones  we  saw  showed  little  evidence  of  actual  work.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  tops  of  rhe  Working  benches  we  saw 
wen-  <l  and  rarn  lifted,  and,  when  used,  were   protected 

from  pads  of  cardboard  or  asbesi 

We,  like  l)r.  Russell,*   m  unfortunate  in  that  we  saw  no 
class  actually  at  work  in  the  laboratories. 

The  laboratories  ire  saw  were  evidently  new,  and,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  only  lately  has  the  utility  of  the  practical 
hing  of  chemistry  hern  admitted.     Even  now  we  doubt  if  its 
value  is  fully  appreciated. 

The  laboratories  are  generally  for  the  accommodation  of  16  boys. 
The  usual  reagents  are  present  above  each  homr-h.     Inside  the 
cupboards   we   noticed   the  usual  set   of   test- tubes   and    wash 
bnttle,  and  inferred  [rightly  m  ire  were  afterwards  told    by  a 
k  ib  of  the  usual     test- tubing M  character. 

*'  Preparations;'  we  WCW  told,  are  considered  mote  suitable  for 
university   students    than  for  boys  in   secondary  ophoola    A 

nam  pump  was  fitted  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  bl 
pipes  wen*  ^enorallv  l.ilown  by  mechanical  means.    The  operator 
could  at  will  turn  on  a  cum  en  or  hydrogen  from  the 

basement  below.  Each  bench  was  also  fitted  up  with  electric 
connections!  ami  a  current  of  varying  strength  could  be  used 
whenever  desirahla  Qas  also  waa  turned  *»n  to  each  bench 
Boys  begin  theoretical  and  p  chemistry  when  11  yeersof 

age,  so  that  chemistry  is  ii  ken  up  by  the  majoritj 

German  seconds  ^   who  leave  before   thai  age,  after 

completing   the  rs1  COlirso    iir«vssn*v    f«»  »-'apo  wiili  one 

ervioe  in  the  army.     Ths  same  holds  true  for  physics,  ws 
beli< 

Two  liours  i  week  is  than  spent  al  chemistry.    En  the  higher 

and  middle  sohooli  for  prls  both  chemistry  and  physics  are 

taught,  but  we  were  told  that  no  practical  work  is  done  bj  the 

-;   and  the  shook  we  Ban    possessed  no 

rooms  fitted  up  for  pi  work  in 

It  must,  however,  be  emphasized  that 
fittings  Bra  demonstration  purposes  thai  we  saw  in  these 
and  higher  primary  schools  are,  in  our  opinion*  &r 
superior  to  those  provided  in  similar  English  schools;  moreover, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  (he  opinion  of  many 
German  teachers  the  educational  value  of  laboratory  and 
practical  work  generally,  including  manual  instruction,  is  over- 
estitnated  in  Englandf 

In  practical  physics  \  motion  given,  cor  anj 


*  .See  BmaeU'a  German  H  the  new 

schools  have  quite  extei  ryfacilitu  hi  samyexperi- 

teldom  <»  w'M  i  M -. ■;!  \>\  the 
t  It  is  maneceasary,  perhft]  u1  that  fan  try  in  the 

seasfal,  so 
v.    The  t  -four  most  brilliant  mod 

m!   pltysit  ist s  hare  pari  of  their  training  in  the 

mao   i  in  m  sufficient  evidence  of  the  admirable  training  in 

practical  science  of  the  German  I'uivi  i 

H0Q  p  D 


/v;  k!  other  Schools  vn  R&ine&i 

organised  means  m^  such   instruction,  though   wo  were 

o  told  that  some  of  the  boys  help  the  professors  in  their 

work. 

This  question  of  the  value  of  practical  teaching  in  science  has 

t  like  nil  pedagogic  questions,  veiy  thoroughly  discussed  and 

examined  in  Germany,  and  it  would  be   unfair  to   lay  undue 

emphasis  on  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  lack  of  this  practical 

training  in  the    German  secondary  system  of  education,  even 

when  \>r  d  by  so  able  and  experienced  a  teacher  as  Dr. 

dler,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  of  Berlin.      [See  Report  of  the 

.inissinn  r  of  Education,  UMJL,  Vol  L,   L808  t]      These 

s  would  not  he  accepted  by  possibly  the  majority  of  I  ienaao 

hers,  and  we  draw  attention  to  them  only  as  snowing  that 

the  question  has  been  fully  investigated  and  ultimatdy  settled 

faction  of  mi  dary  teachers  in  German 

We  remember  a  secondary  teacher  laughing  at  what  he  good' 

humourodly    ';dlcd    our    'new    fad;'    manual    training,      rt  You 

English/1  said  he,  "already do  more  than  enough  for  the  physi 

development    of  your   hoys  with  your   football    and  rowing  and 

criel  not  turn  your  attention  8  little  more  to  the  mental 

faculties  f    You  are  apt  to  forget  that  your  boys  have  heads," 
In  the  which  we  visited  we  saw  fto  manual  trainii 

n or  indeed  did  it    form  a   portion  of  the  curriculum,     b 
perhaps  hardly   p        sary  for  us  to  point  nut  here  how  much 
and  particularly  the   Leipsic  school,  lias  dona  for 
ion  of  manual  training  as  an  educative  instrument 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Even  the  cultivation  of  the  child's  self-activit}  in 

Kindergarten  did  not  escape  tie  ondary teacher 

Hut  to  return  to  the  school    The  demonstratio 

i  hemistry  is  all  that  it  should  d  water 

electric  uum  pumps  in-draught  and 

draught,    Supplies    <>f    hot   and    cold    water,    drj 

mercury  trough,  in  fine  whatever  may  h  red  the  mind 

demonstrator  is  to  I--  found  ! 

cannot  dwell  on  this— for  we  niusl 

he   line   Natural   History    Museums  attached  to  all  th< 
hduy  schools.     l!e»  we  cannot — an  we  would — go 

detail 
It  would  requin  In  such  matters  to 

i  neral    excellence    <>t     tJ 

aid   here  mention  that  Qermaa  firms  have 
A  point  nu&cturing  and  preparing  ph; 

natural  hisl  us  for  schools  to  an  extent   q 

unknown  in  England. 

Theae  m  at  specimens  of  natural  history, 

the  lowh  but  oxquii  es,  butterflies,  and  specim 

illustrating  mimicry,  &c   up  to  tl 

how  enterprising  tl.  ire,  and  a 

how  wide  their  clientele  must   be.     Tl 

used   not  only   to  illustrate    tl  ral   hist 
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geography  lessons,  but  also  as  models  for  the  Art  Classes  of  the 
school. 

In  some  of  the  best  gymnasien  a  separate  lecture  theatre  is 
provided  for  the  lessons  in  Natural  History.  This  is  fitted  with 
a  powerful  lantern  for  illustrating  the  lesson,  as  indeed  are  most 
ot  the  science  lecture  theatres  we  visited. 

To  illustrate  the  Botany  lesson  of  the  day  we  saw  a  bundle  of 
plants  in  the  hall  of  the  school  just  brought  in  from  the  Muni- 
cipal Botanical  Gardens.  Thus  do  they  concentrate  their  resources 
in  Germany ! 

Another  interesting  arrangement  was  the  laying  on  of  a 
telephone  between  the  singing-room  and  the  physics  room  so 
that  experiments  in  the  analysis  of  sound  may  be  conducted 
with  all  the  advantages  tnat  appertain  to  sound  at  a  distance. 

Another  small  room  we  noticed  was  fitted  up  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  periodical  weighing  and  measuring 
of  the  pupils.  The  conference  and  teachers'  rooms  generally  call 
for  no  comment.  The  chart  room  is  in  th°  basement,  and  no 
pupil  is  allowed  therein  unless  accompanied  by  a  master.  Here 
are  kept  maps,  models,  classical  and  historical  charts,  books  of 
views,  geographical  and  historical,  and  in  fact  all  the  illustrative 
material  necessary  for  proper  teaching.  Also  in  the  basement  is 
ih '*  boys'  library,  managed  generally  by  an  assistant  master,  who 
for  his  trouble  receives  100  marks  per  annum. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  bow  very  large  a  proportion  of 
thes"  boys'  books  are  by  Knglish  and  American  authors-  Scott, 
James  Grant,  Cooner.  Captain  Marry  at,  etc.  Up  above  on  the 
iirst  landing  is  the  teachers'  library,  a  collection  of  many 
thousands  of  volumes  in  German,  French,  and   English. 

That  reminds  us  how  common  it  is  to  find  in  Germany 
s  »c->jidary  teachers  who  speak  English  with  comparative  fluency 
and  ease,  and  also  how  much  study  they  have  devoted  to  the 
English  school  system,  of  which,  however,  they  have  not  generally 
seen  the  best  side.  "  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world," 
said  a  German  direktor,  "  that  would  tolerate  such  a  system  of 
private  and  so-called  secondary  schools  as  yours." 

"  You  must  take  to  conscription,  then  your  secondary  schools 
will  improve,"  insinuated  another  head  teacher. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  class-rooms ;  these  are  still  of  the 
severely  simple  and  bare  character  noticed  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  Imperial  portraits  and  busts  are  more  highly 
finished,  and  the  apparatus  generally  is  more  complete  and 
costly.  Gas  or  electricity  is  the  illuminant.  In  the  lower  classes 
one  sometimes  sees  the  points  of  the  compass  painted  on  the 
ceiling,  and  a  metre-length  painted  on  the  wall — and  also  a 
square  of  one  metre  side.  The  desks  arc  invariably  dual  and  (  f 
varying  size,  and  the  class-rooms  themselves  vary,  as  the  three 
upper  classes  [from  10  upwards]  are  generally  considerably 
smaller  than  the  lower. 

The  Turn  Halle  or  Gymnasium  remains  to  be  described ;  this 
is  generally  an  annexe  to  the  main  building,  standing  within  its 
own  walls,  and  generally  open  to  the  roof,  with  stays  across.     It 
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is  beautifully  clean  and  everything  as  "  spick  and  span  "  as  on  an 
English  man-of-war.  The  apparatus  is  of  every  possible  kind 
ma&y  at  them  quite  new  to  us,  though  amongst  others  that  we 
recognised  were— 

Climbing  ropes, 
Climbing  ladders, 
Rings, 

Giant's  stride, 
German  horse, 
Climbing  poles, 
Jumping  stands, 
Fencing  sticks  and  guards, 

and  everything  in  fact  that  would  seem  necessary  to  teach  the 
■  'young  idea"   how  to  walk  and   to  carry  himself  well,  and 
nourish   a  sound    mind  in  a  sound   body.     A  grand  piano  was 
invariably  present. 

One  ornament  we  noticed  in  a  Franklort  gymnasium  was  a 
wreath  of  oak  leaves  in  a  glass  ease.  This  is  a  prize  competed 
for  amongst  the  schools.  Five  champions  from  each  school  are 
chosen  to  run  1,000  metres;  but.  instead  of  running  straight 
through,  1 1 1 * ■  lack  Me  placed  at  stations  and  carry  on  the 
kffeten"  from  one  to  the  Other,  the  Bohool  whose  representa- 
tive reaches  the  1,000-metre  poet  first  winning  the  wreath  of 
oak  lcav 

tics  is  taken  by   i'<»nns,  and  generally  by  inn 

master     The   63  [s    staled    verbally   by   th<>   teacher,  who 

then  plays  the  piano,  and  t<»  this  music  the  exen  i 
out.     Some  of  the  girls*  exen  isrs  in   particular  called   forth 
unstinted  admiration.    The  deportment  and  carriage  <>f  the  g 

was    magnificent-  I  hey    walked    like  duehessi's,      The    1 

thrust  well  forward,  the  foot,  kept  horizontal,  and  th 

the  ground   to  the  time  o\k  the  march     Ex  were  carried 

«>ut  with  wands,  which  were  thrown  sometimes  in  the  air  from 

one  hand  to  the  other,  sometimes  to  the  next  girl,  and 

the  time  of  the  piano.    It  was  i  fine  exercise  ana  finely  < 

The  dumb-bells  used  by  the   boys  vary  in  weight  from  one  kilo 

to  two  kilos,  and  are  curved,  not  Rtraighl  aa  in  Knglish  schc 

These  are  kepi  and  when  required  ;>  boy  rims  from 

ranks,  selects  tJ  taking  one  himself  and  distributing  the 

other  two  pairs  to  bis  neighbours, 

As  ■  Dontrast,  we  must  mention  the  gymnastics  we  s;»w  in  a 
country  school  of  20  children    Th»-  taken  in  needle- 

work uj  tan  from  the  village;  the  boys  meanwhil 

taken  by  the  master  in  gymnastics  in  the  playground.    The 
battalion,  nine  in  number,  wave  typical  countrj  tnd  were 

presently  joined  bv  two  little  boys>  sons  of  the  proprietor  of  the 

]r  close  by.     We  were  told  by  the  master  that  th< 
come  down  as  to  the  school.    First  they  u 

in    tn-'b    file  around  the  playground  kicking  tl 
iiiiK  h  more  than  the  right,  as  is  the  custom      Then  th< 
eall«d  individually  forward  for  horizon,! 
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This  was  followed  by  games — real  romping  games  that  would 
not  have  shamed  Uic  heart  ol  an  English  boy — and  it  was 
pleasant  to  notice  the  unalloyed  zest  with  which  the  little 
aristocrats  entered  Into  the  garner  giving  and  taking  with  t he- 
best  of  the  sons  of  their  parents'  servants. 

German  school  games  arc  not  u  bad  as  we  had  expected, 
though  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  only  boys  in  German}  are  the 
girls.  It  is  the  rule  in  country  schools,  at  any  rate,  to  see 
during  playtime  the  boys  slouching  round  and  gossiping,  or  taking 
a  spasmodic  interest  in  the  performances  of  one  of  their  number 
on  the  bars;  whilst  the  girls  are  wild  with  excitement  over 
one  of  their  many  ring  games.  Tbc  German  child's  games  are 
interesting,  oantaimng  as  they  so  often  da  some  remnant  of  as 
old  world  legend,  ancl  carrying  one's  mind  back  to  the  days  of 
fi  and  myth. 

Of  the  games  in  the  town  schools  organised  and  cultivated  by 
special  officials,  as  they  have  been  for  fifteen  years,  one  cannot 
say  much  in  praise.  We  saw  boys  play  font  hall  (Hughy  and 
otherwise),  but  we  would  fain  refrain  from  criticism*  for  ll  is  noJ 
the  officials1  fault.  They  have  to  go  slowly,  as  the  parents  haVe 
not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the  value  of  school  atnletirs,  The 
games  the  secondary  school  boys  play  in  the  school  playground 
struck  us  as  being  of  a  rather  elementary  character.  For 
example,  "  rounders, '  though  a  good  old  game,  docs  nut  afford 
much  scope  for  skill  on  the  pari  of  buys  17  to  19  years  of  * 
and  another  game  in  which  a  ring  of  boys  mounted  on  other 
boys'  baeks  endeavoured  to  pass  a  ball  on  whilst  the  "horses" 
try  to  stop  this  seems  open  to  the  same  criticism.  We  even  saw 
bag  boys  play  "  twos  ana  threes." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  relative  comfort  of  the 
German  elementary  school  teacher's  home.  There  is  another 
matter  that  struck  us,  and  that  is  his  high  social  status.  He  is, 
let  it  be  remembered,  a  well  educated  civil  servant,  paid  fairly 
well  as  salaries  go  in  Germany,  has  absolute  fixity  of  tenure,  and  a 
pension  at  65  years  of  age.  Generally  he  ranks  second  to  the 
local  clergyman's  first  in  town  affairs,  and  is  a  man  of  weight  and 
standing.  Self-respecting,  abstemious,  and  obliging  to  visitors, 
he  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  German — he  is  cultured,  and  has  a 
fluent  tongue.  We  wew  told  [and  we  of  course  report  it  with 
all  reserve,  and  without  in  any  way  attempting  to  appraise  the 
matter  fog  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  tor  ourselves],  that 
the  local    P  lI    [and   sometimes    Catnolicj  clergyman   is 

recognised  by  the  Government  as  a  kind  of  unofficial  inspector; 
that  is  to  say  he  performs  the  same  functions  as  our "  school 
correspondent/'  plus  the  power  of  writing  private  reports  on  tho 
school  and  schoolmaster  to  the  Government  Inspector.  As  this 
latter  olKcial  can  only  visit  each  school  about  once  in  five  years 
he  has  to  rely  very  much  on  the  reports  of  these  clerical 
correspondents.  Some  of  the  teachers  allege  that  unless  you  go 
o  church  regularly  you  are  subject  to  continual  worry  by  some 
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of  these  local  inspectors.     Many  ol  these  complaints  we  v 
told  arise  from  the  unsympathetic  way  in   which  the  clerical 
inspector,  who   atvmls  the  annual  examination  for  ing 

the  children  held  at  Easter,  supervisee  tin'  examination. 

Another  grievance    of   the    German   rural    teacher 
abnormal   Rize  of  his  class  as  compared   with  those  o 
schools.    This  disparity  in  actual  numbers  did  not  sti 
but   the   varying  if   bis  class,  and  the  Eact  that  he 

sometimes  to  tench  at  least  three  sections  simultaneous!] 
undoubtedly  s  heavy  burden, 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  way  in  which  this  problem 
is  met,  and  one  niaj  asa  rule  that  the  Time  Tal 

drawn  up  that  only  one  oral  lesson  is  taken  at  a  time.    The 

man    teacher   would   not  attempt   to   take  say 
simultaneously  in  reading,  handing  one  over  to  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  one  <»t  the  older  scholars. 

He   will}   for  example,  begin  with  the  low< 
children  from  n'  to  8  y<  >i    of  age,     After  a  rapid  on  the 

hill  frame    ho  will   write  on  the    blackboard    the    following 
exercises: — 
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These  children  then  take  out  their  slates,  clean  them,  and 
proceed  to  busy  themselves  with  the  above  exarch 

The  teacher  then  takes  the  top  section,  i.e>t  children  from  10 
to  14  ytiars  of  age,  in  a  Geography  ami  History  lesson  with  the 
apparatus    and    illustrate  This   1<  oral 

throughout      Meanwhile,   what    is   the  middle  section  doing/ 
Well,  they  simply  sit  and  listen,  so  that  by  this  constant  listen- 
ing to  the  1<  v.  ii  to  the  tirsi  cla  will,  when  their 
turn  comes,  have  madi  a  fair  start  in  the  memo 
facts     This  plan  we  found  everywhere  in  small 
is  indeed  a  £           tnilarity  between  one  elementary  school 

ther;  as  a  German  i<  id,  ,fThe;  II  shorn  o 

.same  comb/' 

German  primary  teaching  has  been  so  highly  developed 
now  a  rin  ll  such  there  is  to* be  noticed  in  it 

inct  evidence  oi  m,     Though  we  hav 

ha\'  m  to  praise  much  in  I  principles  and  methods, 

Jwc  believe  t!  one  is  too  bet — it  seems  to 

ucitv,    i Ih    wiel  s    and    the  re* 
mcterisc  thu  lo. 


Th  r»  of  the  children  are  often  formal  ai 

and  unless  given  in  the  particular  form  acquired  by  conil 
practice  are  no!  us  i  nil 

A  child  will  stand  up  and  give  an  answer  iluit  |  ieaUy  a 

set  speech,  tlu^  teacher                          apting  with  h  word 

There  can  be  little  doubt   thai    though   l&ngua  is 

highly  and  justifiably  cultivated,  \<t  tnat  the  far  the 

complel  e  and  the  correct  ferai  »>t  theanswi  >iue- 
times  led  them  to  Bacrifii  for  the  letter,  and  indeed  at 
last  f              the  ridicule 

The  geography  and  hi  prhnan  lome- 

tinies  Bufferea  from  this  ration  of  bug 

desire  for  form. 

There  was  occasionally  also,  we  thought,  too  much  reliance 
placed  upon  tie  memory  and  no(  sufficient  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  the  ohild 

But  in  other  schools,  and  amongst   the  best  prim 
we  found  the  principles  of  Herbarl  fanning  tine  found 
the  school  curriculum.    The  best  Qerman  te  <Hy 

Herbartiana 

Even  though  it  he  a  tiny  oountrj  ichoo!  one  may  notice  the 
masters  spirit  there.     The  five  formal  steps  of  instrucl 
closely  o  I,  and  concentration  and  correlation  of  studies 

constantly  kept  in  view, 

The  German  primary   teacher    lias  hren    through    wha<    is 

Sractically  a  si\  oui&e  of  training,  and  this  training 

eliberately  designed  not  to  h<k  so  much  a  broad  as  a  deep  a 
Henoe,  in  educational  ^natters,  the  philosophy  and   histor 
education,  and  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  Behoof   he  is  u  past 
master,  but  foreign  ho  sn   no<  taught   in  the  Banna] 

schools. 

Foreign  systems  of  education  axe,  hovw  an  the  teachers 

hobby;  nenee,  we  found  thai  >  acquired  in  the  home  was 

sometimes  an  accomplishment  of  which  the  elementary 
was  justly  proud.     One  of  his  dreams  was  some  day  to  visit  the 
British  Museum. 

The  German  rural  school  begins  at  8  a.m.  in  the  summer 
months,  and  8.80  a.m.  in  the  w  goes  on  until  n< 

with  fire  minutes1  interval  between  esieh  leeson  and  a  quarter  of 
on  hour  at    ton  o'clock.     The  afternoon  n   is   from    2  to 

4  p.m.,  but  b  rarnment  order  if  the  therm-  rands  at 

or  above  25  aeg,  C.  at  10.30  a.m.   then  no  at'ten  will 

be  held, 

The  length  of  the  morning  meeting  ?ai  rding  to  the 

age  and  class.      It  is  not  unusual  to  see  on  itssed  at 

ten  o'clock,  others  at  eleven,  and  the  remainder  al 

The  children  generally  have  home  lessons  to  do.  which  a 
teacher  assured  m  ought  not  to  take  more  than  half  an  hour. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  children  n  worked,  for 

daily  after  school  and  on  half-holidays  they  have  to  assist  in 
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farm- work.     Out-of-achooJ  Dot   uncommon   in 

Kluneland. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  bourn  of  in-  i  are  from 

7  ami,  to  noon,  and    from  t Lii -  k  t<>  si  m  1 1 « « 

afternoon,  but  four  half-holidays  am  given  Week] 

But  to  these  long  hours  must  be  added  rite  time  n> 
the  hoin  iei     HpW  many  hours  this  involves  it  is  difficult 

to    say,   6m    estimates    vary.      Hie    intervals 
mentioned. 

This  is  the  most   serious  blemish  in  German  education.     T 
number  of  lads  wearing  spectacles^  the  weary  pallid  faces,  often 
evidencing  strong  anaemic  tendencies, are  a  mute  but  powerful 

reproach,  and  show  that   there  is  a  dark,  as  well  as  a  bright,  side 

to  German  educational  supn 

German  children  air  always   punctual;  at  least,  we  never  a 
a  child  cone  .   the   public  schools,     It  is  a  novel  sight 

see  girls  and  boys  trudging  along  the  highway  in  theii 
and  an  immense  square  knapsack  covered  wil  \m  strapped 

on  to  their  hacks. 

As  for  attendance^  we  made  inquiries  and  si  d  registers 

of  absentees.     These  are  some  of  the  results.     "  Two  per  cent,  all 
the  year  round  is  the  number  of  our  absentees/1    Another  sol 
of  ISO  children  had  15  children  absent,  the  reason  being  known 

in  each  case.  In  a  class  of  t>2  children  three  were  absent,  and 
on  inquiry  the  monitors  for  each  section  of  the  class  stood  up 
and  gave  the  reason — illness  in  each  case. 

In  another  olaai  two  girls  were  absent  by  leave  of  the  <i 
mistress  to  at  tend  a  companion's  funeral    A  reprimand  by  the 
head   teacher    was    Hie    immediate   result  of  this   unheard-of 

leniency,  for,  as  ho  fcold  US,  the   funeral   must    be  completed  by  8 

a.m.  and  the  girls  could  have  attended  at  9  o  In  a  country 

school  of  22  children  one  child  only  was,  and  had   been,  ah 
for  twelve  months;  cause,  illness. 

In  the  secondary  schools  absence,  except  for  illness,  is  un- 
known     German  parents  are  too  frugal  to  allow  this 

The  school  law  of  attendance  i^  so  clear  that  it  was  on 
one  occasion  elucidated  for  onr  edification  by  the  village  inn- 
keeper ! 

The  schoolmaster  sends  the  list  of  absentees  to  tl  r,  by 

whocd    it    is    despatched    to    the    local   head   of  p>  •  This 

functionary  orders  one  of  his  myrmidons  to  impose  the  tine  and 
collect  it  then-  and  then.    There  is  no  time  for  wriggling     If  it 
is  a  bad  case,  then  the  policeman  hales  tie 
The  method  is  short,  sharp,  and,  ab  >ve  all  effect 

In  quoting  figures  on  school  attendance  in  Germany  we  mv 
remember  certain  tacts. 

Children  under  six  f  age  do  not  attend  school  and  are 

not  on  the  registers.    There  are, in  proportion  t<<  ilatinn, 

many  more  schools  in  Germany  than  in  England,  so  that  the 
schools  are  much  nearer  the  children. 
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The  isolated  homestead  lb  almost  unknown  in  Germany.    We 

cycled  many  miles  through  some  of  the  apulous  district** 

Of  I  h  -niuinv,  yet  rarely  saw  a  dwelling  between  the  railages.    The 

fanners  all   live  together  in   the  villas  mutual 

y  iii  time  of  war 

titan   children   rarely  walk   any  considerable  distance  to 

ool 

At    L ■ — -tt   a   village   of  8*000   people,    we  found    that  in 

the-  I  the  village  there  was  a  large  Catholic  school    At 

each  end  were  two  small  Protestant  schools,  one  of  them  \ 
touch  under-etafied     When  we  asked  the  master  ofomi  of  th< 
Protests  oh  why  they  had  not  concentrated  their  rooonyces 

upon  one  good  school,  S8  the  Catholics  Intel  done,  he  told  us 
thai  one  school  was  much  older  than  the  other,  bu1  is  t  lie  popu- 
lation increased  and  the  village  grew  in  length  the  parents 
objected  to  Bending  their  children  to  the  school  at  the  otner  end 
of  the  village.  Phis  school  was  distant  trom  their  homes  tteaHy 
half  a  mile  !  Their  complaint  was  recognised  and  a  new  school 
built! 

Many  of  the  primary  schools  in   the  districts  m  I  are 

now  free,  but  in  the  larger  number  fees  arc  still  charged.  The 
children  in  all  primary  schools  buy  their  own  pens,  hooka  paper, 
slates,  etc.  The  girls  higher  grade  or  middle  schools  charg 
fee  of  30s.  per  annum.  The  high  schools  car  proper  secondary 
schools  tor  girls  in  Frank  fur t-on- Main  charge  from  £5  to 
£7  10s,  per  annum.  The  Oberrealschule  at  Cologne  for  \> 
charges  an  annual  fee  of  £4  10s.,  whilst  the  Qymnaaieo  and 
Realgymnasien  at  Frankfort  charge  £7  10s.  per  annum.* 

The  average  Qerman  considers  his  national  system  of  educa- 
tion the  finest  in  the  world,  and  he  more  than"  insinuates  that 
we  should  do  well  to  try  and  follow  his  example. 

But  he  does  allow  himself  to  admire  some  things  even  in  the 
English  educational  system.  A  rural  teacher  said  to  us,  "  It  is 
YOUl  -continuation  system  that  we  country  teachers  envy — your 
University  Extension  movement,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and 
Evening  Classes,  You,  at  any  rate,  give  young  people  in  most 
country  districts  an  opportunity  of  building  up  more  advanced 
knowledge  on  the  elementary  course  received  in  the  day 
school,  whereas  we  country  teachers  see  our  best  pupils  for 
want  of  mental  nourishment  gradually  lapse  int 
barbarism  from  which  we  tried  to  lift  them.  It  is  so  dis- 
heartening/' 

Why  is  it  that  these  national  systems  of  education  have  so 
transitory  an  effect  and  are  appreciated  so  little  by  the  peasantry  ? 
Is  it  that  the  menu  of  th  not  to  their  liking  ' 

This,  at  any  rate,  may  be  said ;  the  salvation  of  the  rural 
child  is  not  summed  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's. 


*  It  is  interesting  here  to  compare  the  foes  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
"The.  highest  fee  actually  charged  in   any  school  13  £9;    the 
lowest  £%  2s.;  the  average  being  £4  10s,  8&"    Annual  Report  Central 
Webb  Board,  I 
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Lfl  d  other  pints  ell  known, 

itinuatio]  Franki! 

fa  ]  190]  M  will  1 

nilil  le 
of  aga    They  are  now  the  cow 

read]  ithprities  are  aln 

donebythegraal  t  thisdireetion.  Ainoi 

i  lu  i  taught    in  these  Continuation  Schools  are  baking, 

locksniith    work,    and    ordinary    <  La]    subjects.       ! 

•s,  and  tin  v   have   to  make 
themseli  riencod  in  the   work  by  actually  attending  at 

bakeries,  locksmith*' and  con  in  the  city. 

We  pn  m  to  brii  the  teaching  of  some 

subjects  of  instruction  not  yet  touched  upon. 

Writing  is  ran  <  ■  ith 

re  unknown — "all  the  writing  should  be  well  done,  not 
some  of  it  '  said  a  teacher. 

And   it    is  well  do*ic  ;  of  the  Quality  of  the  I  child's 

handwriting  there  can,  we  think.  be  no  two  opinions;  it  is  uni- 
formly good, and  the  only  possible  variation  to  our  minds  was 
the  degree  of  goodness.     The  writ u  rs  is 

generally  better  tin  in  in  Roman. 

In  composition  we  were  struck  by  the  number  of  religious  and 

Satriotic  themes  chosen— some  of  tin  exercises,  though  ahon 
istincth  1  tenden  re  clever,  and  the  ideas  unusual 

for  a  child ;  we  append  b   translation   of  one   taken  from  the 
exercise  book  erf  s  boy  of  11  years  of  ape  in  a  rural  Cath 
school : — 

"  TllF.    <*KA!>LE    AND    il(E    GRAM 
"The    cradle    and    the    cottin    SZQ    both    restmg-places.      Tlie 

cradle,  aa  wdl  as  tin   coffin,  is  mad  od,  possibly  even  < 

of  the  self-sane  tree,  Man  is  laid  not  only  in  the  cradle,  but  also 
in  the  coffin.  Parents  lay  their  children  in  the  cradle,  and  as  a 
rule  children  taj  their  parents  in  the  coffin.  Ento  both  tears  are 
shed — into  the  cradle  teats  erf  joy,  into  the  coffin  tears  of  sorrow. 
At  both  there  is  hope.  At  tie  cradle  people  hope  that  the  child 
will  become  a  good  brave  man.  At  the  coffin  people  hope  they 
will  see  tihe  departed  Loved  on-  Again." 

But   H  sways  so,  and  even  in  tie ■  t.  ,n  lung  ofconi- 

position  there  is  sometin  ittle  originality  and  spontanea 

We  were  fold  bva  rural  teacher  that  the  teaching  of  composn 
in  his  school  is  begun  by  getting  the  child  to  commit  portions  of 
his  M  Reader"  to  memory.     Thus  he  would  take  one  portion  of 
his  class  in  oral  work,  whilst  the  other  portion  is  commit  \ 
ie  lines  of  the  "TJ  to  mcmory.and  subsequently  writ 

this  on  slates  and  then  comparing  this  with  the  original. 

During  the  reading  lesson  the  blackboard  and  other  n< 
Apparatus  and  <  ii  hand.     Each  child  bs 

book,  and  in  tfeft   lowest  classes  uses  a  slate  pencil  for  pointing 


• 

The  60  to  10  child*  ided  in! 

these  stands  up  and   reads   8  paragraph   simultaneously  in  a 

curio  :     The  others  follow  sil.nr  I  v  with  their 

a/nd  r<i>H    ]  prcssioii  ble,   I  Wi 

the  German    teacher  ret  1  r P(»ki?i^ 

inn  "  in  children  of  six  to  WTaat  is 

obtamed  tmder  such  conditions  is  not  expression  knil  miimoi 
A  In  the  paragraph 

and  this  is  followed  by  individual  reading. 

What  impressed  us  was  not  the  method  n<>r  the  mull 
much  as  the  perfect  handling  of  her  class  by  the  woman  I 
In  these  reading  lessons  we  noticed  that  much  stress  was  bud  on 
correct  articulation   The  teacher  would  repeat  a  word  or  a  sound 
over  and  ovi  a-  sometimes  even  railing  upon  individual 

children  t<>  observe  t Ik-  formation  ofhermou  to  imital 

Then  again  in  another  readh 
ttoo  intern i >  i    final  vocables  ling  as  local 

pronunciation  required  b] la]  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  on- 

other. 

These  children  we   were   i^ld   (earn   to   read   very  quickly 
Children,  far  example,  who  had  been  in  school  only  four  moo 
read  with  fair  ease  the  lessons  in  script  ahaitt 

Urn  they  abo  gel  to  know  it  by  heart*  for  only  about  20  p 

in  the  first  six  months. 
To  avoid  this  memorising  n  teacher  had  practised  her  el. < 
much    to  the  chagrin  of  the  head  ms 
when  m  I  it,    Hu  i  worid  this  is  I 

Thr  reading  seemed  to  ua  to  lads   vivacit]  o  did  the 

recitation  excepting  in  the  big  town  schools.    TI  j><>\ 

when    well   trained    i  -    &elf-€OnscioU£    QCM 

ridicule  as  are  English  hoys;  he  is  not  afraid  to  "let  him 
in  a  pathetic  or  patriotic  poem  and  s  rendering  of  the  '  Krl- 
King,    which   we  heard    by   the  lass    boys    in  I   I 

Volksschule,  is  a  mi  bieh  we  hope  to  long  retain.    There 

a  ring  of  true  feeling  in  the  boys'  voices,  which  was  readily 
distinguishable     from     the     miniierv    of    a     teacher,    however 

well  done, 

uging  suffers    from    the  sain  In   the  average 

school   I  rid  sometiiu' 

nesa    Then  is  a  want  <>f  thai  verve,  attack,  and 
which  we  in  Wales,  at  any  accustomed  tolook  tor  in  our 

tools 
very  line  singing,  but  this  was  the  exception.     T 
are  often  heard  even  in  small  country  schools,     The  ton 
system  we  found  was   quite  unknown,  and  we   tailed   signally 
in  attempting  to  elucidate  it 

The  BUlging  was  often  spoilt  by  the  teacher  not  using  a  tuning 
fork — the  pitch  was  too  high  or  too  low 

All  teachers  are  taught  the   violin  at  <  but  few  seern 

i      It  is  a  troublesome  instrument,  but  the  only  one 
in  the  rural  school 

The  exercises  in  note-singing  win-  b 
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ticularly  well  done,  but  we  saw  very  little  of  this,  and  still  less  of 
voice  training,  so  that  our  impressions  of  this  blanch  of  the  school 
curriculum  are  BO  vague  as  to  justify  us  in  laying  but  little 
emphasis  on  them 

The  drawing  in  the  primary  schooli  WBB  mainly  from  the 
practically  no  model  drawing  is  taken,  and  the  work 
HOt  of  a  particularly  high  order.     Generally  in  country  schools 
one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  drawing  and  tun  hours  to  needle- 
work.   The  girls,  when  they  do  take  drawing,  apparently  con 
themselves  in  diagrams  for  their  needlework  exercises,  and  H 
are  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character,  consisting  largely  in 
drawing  along  and  through  squares     The  needlt  inly 

of  the  *  sampler n  kind— we  saw  ie>  garment**  worked*  and  s 
few  specimens  of  darning   and    patching,  ruid   those    not  of  a 
hrilliant  order. 

Of  the  drawing  in  the  secondary  schools  it  is  difficult  to  sp« 
too  highly.    The  room  is  specially  fitted  and  designed  for  this 
purpose,  with  appliances  for  the  reuuisiUi  light  and  shade.     The 
slightly  inclined  desks  an  very  substantially  built  with  b  top 
about  three  feet  deep. 

Along  the  edge  ot  the  desk  are  movable  stands,  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  upon  this  the  object  (different  for  each 
boy)  to  be  sketched  is  placed.     The  1 1  _»>d  stools  are  of 

various  heights, 

The  work  we  saw  was  finely  executed,  and  some  of  the  designs 
0  beautiful. 

The  collections  of  objects— classical  figures,  natural  history 
specimens— and  all  the  paraphernalia  oeoeaeaiy  for  gootl  teaching 
were  ample. 

Of  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history  we  have  already 
spoken,  but  something  remains  to  be  written  of  Heiuiatkunde,  otf 
home-geography,  and  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  in 
geography  teaching. 

Much  of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  in  the  country 
schools  seemed  uninteresting  and  apathetic.  There  was  too 
much  formal  question  and  answer,  too  little  appeal  to  the  child's 
experience,  imagination,  and  emotion.  Illustrations  were  noi 
plentiful,  and  the  blackboard  was  not  as  much  used  as  we  had 
expected.  There  was  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  Carl  Ritter  in  the 
lessons  we  heard,  speaking  generally,  but  there  were  noteworthy 
exceptions.  In  the  town  primary  schools,  however,  we  heard 
muen  to   praise.     The  home-geography  les  very 

well  done 

In  a  school  at  Cologne  we  heard  a  fairly  typical  lesson  in 
Heimatkunde  to  a  class  of  ten-year-old  girls. 

Teacher :  What  city  do  you  live  in  ? 
Pupil :  We  live  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 
Tr. :  What  is  the  name  of  your  school  ? 

P. ;  The  name  of  our  school  is  the school 

Tr. :  What  street  is  the  school  in  ? 
P. :  The  school  is  in  the street 
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Tr. :  What  do  you  see  in  the  street  I 

l\:  We  see  horses,  carts,  people,  and  also  soap  works  in  the 
stra 

Tr. :  To  which  gate  of  the  city  does  this  street  lead  I 

P. :  It  leads  to  the gate. 

Tr. :  Yes.  Now  see  I  have  drawn  a  plan  here.  Now  tell  me 
where  does  this  street  lead  to  ? 

P. :  That  street  leads  to [naming  a  small  village  near]. 

Tr, :  Yes.     Now  how  would  you  reach  this  village  ? 

P. :  We  should  reach  that  village  by  the  tramcar. 

Tr. :  Yes.     Have  you  ever  gone  another  way  to  that  village  I 

P.  :  Yes,  we  have  (JOtW  then'  by  the  Khine  Steam 

Tr, :  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  many  of  you  have  I  think,  been 
up  the  Rhine,  bo  tell  ine  what  you  remember. 

The  lesson  then  proceeds,  the  teacher  gets  the  children  to  Jell 
him  what  they  aaw  on  the  voyage — the  flat  agricultural  country 
up  to  Bonn,  then  the  mountains  of  the  Stebengebizge  range,  and 
culminating  in  the  Drachen&Iai 

The  children  give  in  th»-ir  OWJa  WOlds  the  old  legend  of  the 
Dragon,  and  the  lesson  drifts  into  Legend  and  DQSdifeva]  romance, 

and  is  concluded  with  a  fine  rendering  by  the  girls  En  poetry  of 
this  old  Hhine  legend, 

rims  the  lesson  begins  in  the  class-room  of  to-day,  and 
proa  transitions  until  itends  in  early  times  on  the 

of  the  1  h'aehenfels. 

Another  lesson  preheard  bad  for  its  sutyeel  the  old  ESschen.- 

tier  Tower  at  Frankfort    It  was  given  by  i  master  bo  *  class 
•  >i  girls  of  nine  and  ten  yean  oj  a 
The  lesson  ins  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  th  md  a 

plan  m{  the  City  and  its  envin-nv 

Teacher:  Look  at  this  photograph.  Tell  me  what  does  it 
represent  J 

Pupil :  That  is  a  photograph  of  the  Eschenheimer  Tower. 

Tr. :  Why  do  we  call  it  the  Eschenheimer  T 

P.:  Because  the  toad  through  it  leads  to  Eschenheim. 

Tr. :  Fes,  here  il  is  on  this  plan,  and  we  bos  Groin  rhis  that  the 
tower  form  part  of  the  old  walls  of  our  city,  Do  yon  know  any 
mi  her  towns  surrounded  bv  wall- 

( blogi]  v.  n  by  tie  pupils. 

Tr  :  What  do  you  i  all  such  towns  surrounded  bj 

R:  They  are  called  fortified 

Tr     Why  were  these  towns  fortified  ! 

1'. :  Su  that  in  time  of  war  people  oould  take  refttge  within  the 
walls  and  the  a  the  tower  & 

Tr. :  Were  the  gates  always  open  in  time  of  w 

P.:   No,  the]  I    at    eight   o  clock   each    eveninu 

the  people  who  came  Late  and  wisoed  to  enter  had  to  pa; 
of  two  mari 

Tr. ;  What  do  you  notice  about  the  stylo  of  building  I 
IV :  We  oompo  upper, 

middle,  and  lower, 


I'  : 
Tr 

P.: 

Tr  : 


Tr 

P. 
Tr 


Tr.;  What  do  you  observe  era  the  lower  part  in  ire 

We  observe  dial  ivy  is  growing  on  it 
I  3  ii  exactly  like  that  DOI 

plentiful  now  as  in  the  | 
about  H, 
"  There  shall  always  Be  strife  in  the  land  until  the 
m  roaches  the  to 
Tr. :  Why  is  it  that   the  city  does  not  p 

now  ;<s  in  old  dm 

r  :  Because  they  are  hi  at  and  in  th  traffic. 

Tt    Why  do  Bcnme  people,  then,  wish  to  i  the  old  city 

s,  and  not  pull  them  dow  i 
I'  ;  Because  th  remindere (sonvenira—andenken) of  I 

past 

Tr  ;  Tht*n  why  do  you  think   this  particular  on^  hai 
preserved  J 
P.     Because  ii  is  so  much  prettier  than  the  others 
Lei  bow  many  of  you  have  bo< 

Now  on  what  day  may  one  visit  the  tower  ! 
I » r  l  *  ■  <  - 1  on  Sundaya 

Toll  m    mythingoi  interest  you  noticed  al  the  entp 
of  th( 

P.:  !  noticed  [urge  ring  thera 

Tr. :  What  else  may  still  In*  »een  up  in  the  i«>w< 
I*.;  A  whimsical  little  head  (Spasshaftes  ECopfchei 
n  l  here 

IV:  STcs      Listen,  and    I    will    tell  you  the  storj 
whimsical  lit  1 1  -  head. 

And  amid  breathless  silence  he  sketches  the 
his  pupils' minds  back  to  old  times  and  old  customs*  building 
h  all  the  skill  of  ;•  master-hand  a  pile  of  old-world  l< 
in!  this  whimsical  head  in  the  Eschenheimer  Tower.    The 
children   may  have  heard  it  before,  but  lin  the 

iting  to  them  now  as  if  beard  for  the 
time. 

Tlie  spirit  of  Carl  Bitter  is  more  often  met  with  in  the  geography 
<>f  the  town  primary  and  "middle*1  bc3  ^"ni*   of 

ms  we  beard  in  "cause  and  effe<  mm]«1i\    w 

the  girls'  mitteischuion,      Among  other    things   we  recall 
nif  on  the  effect  of  railways  on  the  pro 

I    the  ion    of  population    niton   prodin 

thereby ;  on  which  bank,  and  why,oftnc  Rhino  does  tne  grj 
luxuriantly  ;  a  lesson  whirl,  consisted  in  a  com] 

linns  Knrnj 
of  these  on  ini  rial  communis 

tion  and   knowledge.    Then  points  brought  o 

I  <>f  Qennan  rivers  to  the  north  ai 
then  me  of  the  (physical  and   political) 

rth  and  prosperity  of  the  Rhine  province.      I 
:i  very  fine,  are  passed  along  from  one 
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pupil  has  an  atlas  much  superior,  we  think,  to  anything  at  the 
same  price  here,  and  the  Readers  which  are  used  also  contain 
very  useful  pictures  and  maps. 

The  history  is  almost  invariably  closely  interwoven  with  the 
geography.  In  the  primary  schools  which  we  saw  it  called  for 
no  special  praise,  and  was  too  often,  we  thought,  merely  a 
mnemonic  exercise.  A  teacher  told  us  that  his  history  is  as  far 
as  possible  based  upon  and  of  a  similar  character  to  that  in  the 
Readers — in  fact,  that  the  children  practically  commit  portions 
of  their  Readers  to  memory,  hence  these  long  set  answers  we 
sometimes  heard. 

We  heard  several  object  lessons  and  nature  lessons. 

In  the  former  generally  no  object  was  present.  The  educative 
aim  of  these  lessons  is  obviously  language  exercise  rather  than 
primarily  the  cultivation  of  the  child's  faculty  of  observation. 

In  parenthesis  we  may  again  call  attention  to  this  contrast 
between  German  and  British  ideals  and  aims.  One  may  say  that 
language  exercise  and  the  study  of  languages  is  the  weapon  the 
Germans  have  selected  out  of  the  armoury  of  "  mind-tools  "  for 
sharpening  the  wits  of  their  youth,  both  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  mother  tongue  in  the  primary  school,  ancient  ana 
modern  languages  in  the  secondary  school,  are  the  German 
teachers'  "  Excahbur." 

On  the  other  lwind,  in  .our  best  schools,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  probably  stress  is  laid  upon  those  elements  in  the 
curriculum  which  directly  affect  character,  and  which  cultivate 
self-reliance  and  resoureemlness. 

We  fancy  that  this  attention  to  language,  which  is  a  formal 
study  in  itself,  has  given  rise  to  that  set  and  almost  stereotyped 
character  which  we  sometimes  noticed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
primary  school. 

But  to  return  to  the  object  lesson ;  the  picture  of  a  street  or 
country  scene  is  placed  in  front  of  the  class  and  the  children  are 
invited  to  state  what  they  see  there. 

These  pictures  are  well  got  up,  and  sold  at  one  shilling  each. 
The  school  generally  possesses  a  large  number  of  them,  kept, 
when  not  in  use,  in  a  portfolio. 

The  answers  must  be  given  in  a  certain  form  and  in  complete 
sentences. 

Here  is  a  fairly  typical  lesson.  The  picture  represented  a 
scene  outside  a  country  inn.  The  male  teacher  had  a  class  of 
about  00  little  girls  from  (>  to  7  years  of  age.  These  male 
teachers  generally  have  a  very  pleasant  sympathetic  manner 
with  the  girls. 

Teacher :  What  do  you  see  in  the  picture,  Elizabeth  ? 

Pupil :  I  see  a  manger. 

Tr. :  What  is  the  manner  made  of  ? 

P. :  The  manger  is  made  of  wood. 

Tr. :  How  large  is  the  manger  ? 

P. :  It  is  about  two  metres  long  and  half  a  metre  deep . 

Trf :  What  is  eating  out  of  the  manger  i 
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P. :  A  horse  is  eating  out  of  the  manger. 
Tr. :  What  does  the  horse  eat  ? 
P.  :  The  horse  eats  hay. 
Tr. :  Yes,  but  what  else  does  he  eat  ? 
l\     tie  also  eats  oats. 
Tr. :  What  do  you  see,  LHy  ? 
P. :  I  see  an  inn. 
Ti\  r  Where  is  the  inn  ? 
P. :  The  inn  is  on  the  roadside. 
Tr. :  Whom  do  you  see  at  the  door  I 
r. :  J  §ee  the  landlord  at  the  door. 

Tr. :  Come  and  show  me  the  landlord;  yes,  now  tell  m 
whom  is  he  speaking. 

P.:  He  is  speaking  to  the  raggoner. 

Tr     Xes;    noir,  Mario,  tell    me,    what    yon  in    the 

picture  I 

V  I  see  a  tree  in  the  picture, 

Tr. :  Show  me  the  tree— yes — tell  nie,  where  does  if  Stand 
P.  :   It  stands  in  the  garden. 

Tr  :  Why  do  you  think  they  planted  it  so  near  the  house 
1\:  They  planted  i\  then   sfl  as  to  pves  shade 

Tr. :   What  do  you  see.   EWc 

P. ;  [see  a  waggon 

Tr. :  What  is  {tJoaded  with  I 

V  It  is  loaded  with  stones* 

Tr     Xii.  these  are  not  stones,  come  and  see-  now  tell  me  what 
it  is  loaded  with  f 

P. :  It  is  loaded  with  sacks. 

:  Yes;  HOW,  Marie,  tell  me,  what  is  this  here  Oil  the  tTOUg 

It  is  a  hird. 

Yes,  hut  what  kind  of  bird  ( 
I  do  not  know. 

What,  have  you  never  seen  ■  sparrow  in  the  streel 

P.:   No,    I    think    not.      [Great    laughter,    in    which    all  join, 

including  the  teacher,] 

Tr  :    \<>w  who  will  fell  me  what  is  a  sparrow  ' 
And  some  of  tin  were — 

tl  is  an  animal. 
It  is  s  small  animal* 

It  is  a  hird, 

Tr. :   \Vs.  it  is  a  hird,  bill  how  do  ynu  know  that? 
P, :  Well,  because  ii  has  two  l< 

Bui  bo  have  you. 
T      Ali    y<--,.  but   1  have  not    win_ 

And  so  the  lesson  proceeds,  the  teacher  keeping  in  tl  a  all 

other  Lessons,  the  doctrine  of  "  concentration    and  interdepen- 
dence of  studies  in  view,  and  generally  concluding  the  lesson  bj 
tort  poem  or  i  in-  on  some  incident  touched  upon  in 

the  lesson. 

BothtJ  ir«  teachers  and  eevtein  societies  are  doing  all 

they  can  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  respect  and  love  lor  dumb 


Tr. 
P.: 
Tr. : 

r 

Tr. 
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animals  in  the  children,  aild  a  pictui  i  in  which  an 

is  referral  to  is  offa  1  up  by  a  pathetic  little  poem  that 

served  to u  poinl  the  moi&l  and  adorn  the  tale/1 

We  would  now  speak  of  the  modern  language  teaching.    We 
heard  a  good  many  lessons  in  French  ana  English,  in 
kinds  of  schools,  and  in  almost  all  methods.     In  -> 
classical  school  we  beard  one  lesson  is  Ffcant  h  conducted  in  the 
old  or  el  td  we  mention  this  becausethere  has  I 

so  much  writ!  new  method  ol  teaching  '  oa  in 

many  that  many  English   people  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  tl  ua  m  Germany  as  old  method  as 

now  usually  understand  it,  it    must   hav.  v    long 

In  this  I-  iir  fifty  or  more  lints  oi  the  French  author 

were  d  translated  into  German    The  teacher  then  asked 

in  German,  questions  on  various  grammatical  points  arising  out 
of  the  passage  read: — tout  as  an  adverb;  construction  after 
emptrher ;  possibilities  for  fadtes  aa  a  word  to  be  parsed  One 
very  good    lesson  we  b  -,fan    with  grammar  in  the  old 

style  and  ended  with  conversation  in  the  new.  It  was  given  to 
a  class  of  36  boys  in  II  lb.,  who  had  been  learning  French  for 
rather  more  than  btu  ra.     For  the  tirst  two  years  they  had 

had  six  and  they  were  now  having  four. 

Boys  in  the  i  I  to  name  i  1m*  infinitives 

irregular  French  yerbe, and  give  the  German  meaning.    Th 
French  infiniiiv*  then  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 

iter  went  through  Bomtc  sharp  drill  in  the  various  verba 

Give  the  French  for:  ich  will  kommen,  wirst  du  geben,dasa 
icb  leee,  ich  mOchte  srhen,  etc.,  the  master  meantime  point 
to  the  infinitive  of  the  French  wb  in  question.    The  lesson 
then  continued  almost  entirely  in   Frei 

$  absolutely  forbidden  for  when  the  words  tiML 

\qu*  did  not  appear  t<>  bo  folly  understood,  the  master  did 
not  nesir  ipply  the  Gorman  word. 

Questions  were  asked  in  French  on  the  pubjeel  ol  thep 
ling  lesson  and  elicited  the  following  r— 

NbllS  avoii.s  In  (e  petit   1"' 
Le  petit  s'appelait  Toni 
)1  vivait  dans  mi  bameau. 

lit  pficheux 
L»  petit  gar$on  avaitaix  hcures  ( laugh  ti 
L«-  petit  garcoB 

II  rai  du  hois  sur  la  grdvfc 

II  portait  le  I 
Parcequ'i]  n'y  $  \  !'A .. 

and  so  question  and  ant 

Wo  hoard  bow  his  parents  did  not  return  at  usual,  how  be 
prepared  hia  supper,  how  be  at  last  fell  asleep,  how  he  wasrudelj 
awakened  bj  the  soldier 

\oila  un 


(ii«*  the 


ml,  m 
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c'eet  que  du  linge,and  the  answer  was  riven  in  German,  Wtecha 
This  point  camo  up  because  one  hoy  had  pronounced  ling* 

ae.     The  boys  were  asked  to  explain  in    French  whal 
meant  by  rneftre  le  couvert,  and  pot*au-feu,  and  to  dist 
1  &t ween  pot,  casserole,  and  marn 

The  French  was  distinctly  fluent  and  ready,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation was  exceedingly  good,  except  in  thi  of  a  few 
consonants,  where  hois,  boulet,  and  ongie  were  very  suspiciously 
likejjois,  poulet,  and  oncle, 

V\Y    heard   a   good    many    l<  on    Holzel's   pictures,  the 

method  being  practically  the  same  as  that  used  with  tie 
children  in  the  object  or  picture  lesson,  only  now  the  language 
was  French  or  English  instead  of  German.     The  following  i 
typical    list  of  the  answers  we  heard  in  lessons  on  the  spring 
picture  given  to  children  who  had  been  learning  French  fifteen 
months: — 

Le  tableau  represente  le  prin temps. 
Le  prin  temps  vient  apr&s  Fhiver. 
L'automne  rienl  apres  Fete, 
L'hiver  commence  le  28  d6eemhre, 

An  fond  du  tableau  on  voit  des  rnontagnes, 
Les  rnontagnes  sont  couvertes  de  re 
Les  rnontagnes  de  X.  ne  sont  pas  coi  I 
Devant  les  rnontagnes,  il  y  a  tin  chateau  modern 
Le  chateau  modcrnc  est  surune  colline. 
L'autre  chateau  est  en  mines. 

est  entour^  d'un  pare. 

After  a  few  more  questions   and  answers  the   clai  I    un 

and  sang  u  Au  Glair  de  la  Lime"  and  a  French  oj  N  Icii 

hatt  cinen   Kameraden  "T     "La  Cigale  ct  la  Fourmi "  was  then 
given  as  a  recitation* 

We  also  h»at.J  lessons  in  which  questions  were  asked  about 
the  contents  of  the  class-room — the  door,  windows,  ceiling. 
number  of  desks, nmober  of  pupils  present,  &c  Tim  the  child 

med  to  find  this  rather  dull  and  uninteresting;  one  boy  con- 
fused plafond  and  parquet  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  quite 
evident  they  were  mere  words  to  him.  Another  looked  up  to 
the  veiling  to  try  and  recollect  the  French  for  window. 

In  an  English  lesson  a  pupil  answered  a  certain  qu 
saying  that  the  chair  was  behind  the  desk,  presumably 
that  was  the  usual  answer  to  that  question,  and  the  Gad  thai  the 
chair  had  been  removed  for  our  accommodation  was  not  allowed 
to  alter  die  almost  stereotyped  answer  of  "The  chair  is  behind 
the  desk/'     This  class  of  question  seemed  to  lack  scope,  and 

abilities  of  varying  ii  being  quickly  exhausted,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  rehearsed  so  often  that  they  were  known 
heart,  Many  of  the  answers  were  little  more  than  a  repetition 
Oi  the  question  in  the  affirmative  form,  with  the  addition  of 
perhaps  one  word.  "  What  is  there  between  the  window  and  the 
floor  ?"  "Between  the  window  and  the  door  there  is  a  desk 
gqod   many  questions  uvre  exactly  <>f  this  pattern,  and  could  soon 
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I  quite  in-  rhuinciiilv.    This  method,  though  d«<uht- 
less  very  good  for  begin  te  ned  unsuited  to  such  as 

lizard. 

Tin  method  of  teaching  French   etc,  Grots  a  pi 
pood  in  t linr   it  makes  the  pupils  realise  the  meaning  of 
nouns,  Verbs,  it  ig  tlirui  with  a 

corresponding  word  in  anoth  and  to  a  certain  exi. 

too,  this  method  ma!  pupils  think  in  the  fc 

Km  the  result  of  such  teaching  ma}  easily  be  more  Bhowj  t] 
real  and  is  liahh  iw  tin   casual  ofaeen 

He  is  liable  to  think  the  pupils  are  holding  a  natural 
COUVI  ffisataon  in  the  ton  agn  language, and  doubtless  that  is  tie 
goal  aimed  at,  and  with  a  wry  thoroughly  qualified  toftftber  the 
end  achi  red,  hm  us  6u  w  this  was  not  the  actual  result 

As  a  rule  the  answer  was  a  slightly  altered  lorm  ot  file  qui  sf ion, 
r<r  it  had  become  a  stereotyp  rorn  fretjuent  repetition, 

the  pupil  often  found  it  d  rtingtohis  memory  bo  look  at 

the  picture  ;  he  preferred  to  look  away. 

In  tie  English  lessens  beaidj  we  considered  the  pronunciation 
and  accent  distinctly  bettftr  tli;«n  in  ill-  French  ones,  hut  tli- 
tdiozn  was  not  always  so  i 

We  beard  s&r&ru  simple  English  poems  beautifully  recited  by 
girls  in  a  IfKtelschule.  If  they  snowed  a  lack  of  interest  in 
jking  about  the  contents  of  the  room,  they  certainly  made  up 
for  tins  by  the  feeling  and  expression  they  threw  info  tl 
reoitation  of  M  The  Blind  QttV  and  "Come  down,  dear  lard,' 
and  we  shall  long  remember  their  recitation  of  Little  deeds  of 
Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you 
piny. 

One  French  class  ore  heard  is  illustrations  of  all   these 

various  ffleftbods  in   turn. 

Tin    lesson  began  with  asking  tor  the  names  of  various  articles 

of  furniture  in  the  room,  proca  th^  number  of  desks, 

number  of  pupilfl  present,  and  thru  to  HolzeTfl  picture  of  spring 
where'  answers  wew  given  almost  identical  with  those  niuii  toned 

above, 
Then  practice  in  ptwnr  and  v&AdrtioM  umcea 

lnan.sueh  a 

ixur 
out  each  sentence,  t&e  t  h  in  hand,  said, -  I  shall 

give  you  two  minutes  to  think   it  The  answer 

almost  invariably  correct,  bu  art  of  th 

inse 

<  )if "  pee     One  mpted  *  E*e  hu-adis."  but 

experiment  was  only  a  qualified 

The  boys  then  is  un  fetes  d*an  ad  another 

Fra  2  in  a  way  that  showed   tl  ideatly  enjoyed   this 

ptflf  of  the  \* -ss-on. 

They  then  opened  their  te&fefcooks  and  translaJ  French 

an    exercise  containing  short   sentences   of  tl 

Tremouille  ist  von  Ludwig  XII.   mit   Ehren  uherhiiutt    word 
l]    poinl 
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.sentence  ;  in  this  particular  sentence  the  auxiliary  verb  and 
prepositions  were  tin  subject  of  remark. 

We  were  very  unfortunate  in  not  rinding  Herr  Direktor 
Walter  in  Frankfort  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  although  his 
representative  and  all  the  masters  in  the  Muster-schule  snowed 
us  every  courtesy  and  attention,  yet  in  the  matter  of 
language  beaching  m>  one  could  adequately  supply  the  plaoe  ot 
tin  direktor  himself,  who  has  made  this  his  speciality, 

In    Cologne,    bowwer,  we  heard  several  excellent  les 
both  French  ami  English  given  by  Dr,  Vbgels,  the  head  mat 
of  tin   new  commercial  school  there. 

One  lesson  in  commercial  French  was  given,  entirely  in  French, 
to  a  small  class  of  students,  17  to  19  years  of  age,  one  of  whom 
an  English  boy  from  Hainpstead      First  came  a  recapitula- 
tion of  what  had  been  done  in   the  previous  lesson      The  lesson 
for   the  day  wsm  then  proceeded  with.      It  dealt  mainly  with 
letters  and  bills  of  exchange,     One   or   two   German   busb. 
letters   had   been  prepared  as    home-work  and  these  wi 
orally  translated  from  German  into  French.     Then  hooks  were 
sea  and  questions  were  asked  in  French  on  various  points 
arising  out  of  these  letters.     Give  the  French  for  such  and  Bi 
a  phrase.    Mention  several  common  ways  of  ending  a  letter 
French.     HowT   do    English   people  usually   end   theirs  I     What 
difference  do  you  notice  between  the  two  styles?    Supposing  you 
were  a  clerk  in  an  office  and  your  stock  of  envelopes  ha 
out,  what  would  you  say  to  a  fellow-clerk  if  you  wished  bo  borrow 
one  from  him  I 

Many  little  odd  points  were  taken  advantage  oi  life  and 

freshness  to  the  lesson  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry 
fi  >n  nal 

One  youtb  bad  to  explain  why  he  w;is  absent  horn  t lie  ] 
vious  lessun,  another  why  he  was  wearing  a  particular  bond! 
Was  it  anything  serious,  and  what  remedies  was  be  adoptii 

Our  presence  also  led  to  an  explanation  in  French  of  who 

were,  where  we  came  from,  and  what   our  object  was   in  Doming. 
It  also  gave  point  to  two  letters  which  were  to  be  written 
ing  to  certain  detailed  instructions. 

A  letter  was  to  be  written  to  a  merchant  in  Swansea, end 
draught  on  Baring  Brothers.  London,  and  the  necessary  intima- 
tion had  also  to  be  sent  to  Baring  Brothers  that  I 
drawn  on  for  so  much  at  such  a  date. 

These  letters  ireie  very  satisfactorily  drawn  up  orally  in  cor 
French,  and  written  versions  of  them  would  be  required  for  the 
following  lesson. 

The  accent  in  this  class  was  beyond  suspicion  and  the  los- 
itself  left  nothing  to  be  desired      \\Y  irate  Quite  delighted  with 
all  wo  saw  and  beard. 

We    wre   equally   or   perhaps  even  more  pleased  with  two 

lessons  we  heard  1*1\  Vol  lish 

Wt  v  ill  de*  v\\>-  lessoiu  soniuwbat  in  detail.    The 

clafia  confuted  often  boys:  of  15  or  Hi  y\  age,     T! 

learning  English  for  1 8  want]  it  1 1 
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Dr.  Voxels,  and  beforo  he  took  them  they  had  had  no  practice 
in  speaking  English. 

He  subject  of  thi?  <h\'<  lesson  was  to  be  Scotland.  It  was 
really  tin*  repetition  "fa  lesson  gives  three  weeks  before.  A 
map  of  the  British  Tsles  was  hung  up  on  the  blackboard,  and  a 
eonversalioii  between  master  and    pupils  followed.     The   leBBOD 

hud  evidently  been  vnv  carefully  worked  out,  and  one  miestion 

led  on  ao  naturally  her  that  we  almost  forgot  it  was  a 

lesson  in  English  to  German  boys.  It  seemed  far  more  like  a 
most  im  lesson  in  geography  given  by  an  Englishman  to 

an  English  elass,  so  full  of  interest  was  it,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  both  master  and  boys  was  so  good  that  one  could  be  pardoned 
for  making  the  mistake 

Dr.  Voxels  explained  that  his  if  teaching  pronuncia- 

tion in  both  French  and  English  was  entirely  based  on 
phonetics.     No  mistake    in  pronunciation,  however  slight,  was 

red  to  pass  uncorrected,  and   on  on icaaion  b  boy  was 

mad  ic  before  the  class  and  re-pronounce  some  particu- 

larly difficult  won].  Dr.  Vogels   meanwhile   holding   the   b 
chin,  so  ns  to  make  him  move  his  mouth  in  the  required  manner 
saving,  "  ['nil  your  jaw  down,  boy,  and  make  your  bee  long  like 
an  Englishman's.'*    The  lesson  began  by  fixing  the  boundaries 
Scotland,  then  came  the  physical  features,  Highlands  and  L 
lands,  the  two  races  and    the  two  languages,  the    towns  and 
manufactures,  points  in  history  or  literature  being  touched  upon 
here  and  there       I  endeavour  to  make  the  less  ting 

and  real,"  said  Dr.  Vogels.  "  I  describe  what  I  have  actually 
seen  myself,  and  so  the  bqya  take  a  kern  interest  in  their  work/' 
We  may  mention,  ns  an  instant-  of  this,  that  when  speaking  of 

Glasgow,  Dr  I    a  trip  on  B 

Rhine  steam  ?«  air  I  Lay.      "Did  you  look  down  at  the 

nia^l  \u,  sir,  I  did  not."  "  Well,  if  you  had 

you  Would  probably  havi  -I  that  the  boat's  engines 

bad  been  made  in  Glasgow.  (Tow,  you  will  know  what  one  oi 
the  industries  of  (da 

The  mention  of  Duncansby  Head  naturally  led  tiw  conversation 

an  historical  •  hannel       The  whole   ston    of  Duncan  and 
Ma«  bet h    was   then    told    by    the  "diake.sprare's    ],la\ 

mentioned,  and  bo  the  boy-  rem 

Glasgow  and  sad  down  the  coast  ol  England  and  Wales,  and  up 
the  Bristol  *  'hanncl  and  up  the  Avon  io  Stratford. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson,  one  boy  of  14 
finely  execul  My  Heart  a  in  the  Highlan 

The  poem  was  then  analysed,  and  avnie  idea  of  its  author'- 

and  age  wore  dedueed  from  its  contents, 

During   the  whole   lesson    I>r.    Vogels   bad   kept   a   particular 

poid  Aben  he  framed  the  questions  and 

guided  i  ation.    What  this  was.  did  not  appear  until 

quite    tin     and,    and    then    when    the    grammatical    point   was 

aled  OS  the  English  prepositions,  it  was  found  that  instai 
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of  all  the  common  prepositions  could  be  supplied  from  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  lesson. 

This  had  been  a  most  admirable  lesson,  but  at  the  end 
could  not  help   feeling  that    the   LftflBOB   had   heen  given   by  an 
unili  her,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  one less  rifted  it 

Lost  half  it  tin  outlines 

bean  the  -nn.-,  I>m  the  finishing  touches,  winch  shorn  She  I,. 
of  tl  ild  have  heen  missing,  and  consequent!;  the 

effect  produced  on  the  pupils  would  have  been  quite  uitVn 

W3              <  Inured  most  was  the  h<  4  the  lessott;  th 

n  * 'i  1 1  dog  set  or  fori  1 1a  I .  e  v  3  ry  thin  tural.    8  ucB 

lessons  must  prove  most  exhausting  to  the   teacher,  and  such 
teachers  axe  born,  not  trained. 

All  the  modern  language  beaehere  employed  in  secondary 

schools  of  the  cil  ologfleare  in  turn  to  be  sent  abroad   to 

aire  in   England  or  France    the  correct    accent  of   those 
languages.     The  i  is  defrayed  out  of  tbe  city  chest. 

Dr,  Lttngen,  Stadtschuhrat,  Frankfort,  had  been  bead  master  of 
two  large  mittelachulen  for  \  >r  of 

schbola    He  naturally  takes  a  very  kern  and  enthusiastic  Latei 
in  the  education   <>f  girls  in   Germany,  and  he  has  thrown  his 
opinions    into    pamphlet    form.       This  is  published   under  the 
auspices  of  the  M Frauenbildung-Frauenstudiuni "  Verdn.*     Re 
complains    that    outside    Prussia  there   is    a   lack    of  inh  i 
taken  in  the  education  of  Gorman  girls. 


aided  institutions. 

Dr.  Lumjcn  also   states  thai  there   is  not  adequate  provision 
made  for  the  (mining  of  women  who  are  to  teach  in  element 
There  is  an  insufficiency  of  training  colleges,      M 
such  women  teachers  are  therefore  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  tl 
who  have  been   trained   for  higher-school   work,  hut    who  1 
Eeale  B  the  qualifying  examination  in  all   subjects,     Mo 

oyer,  he  says  that  men  whp  teach  in  girls    schools  oaveno<   » 1  j  *  - 
game  staaaing  as  those  teaching  in   boys'  tfchoois, 

In  om  respect,  however,  girls  seemed  to  us,  possibly 
this    smaller    public    interest    taken    in   their    education,    to 
enjoy  an  advantage  mra*  their  brothers.    They  arenol 
eith  bor.l  about   lessons,  and  when  t] 

hour  comes  they  seem  to  have  far  more  vitality  than  the  boya  In 

ound  of  the  primary  school  we  frequently 
the  girls  singmgj,  skipping,  and  generally  enjoying  their  numan 
ring-games,  urhilal  the  I  d  about  and  looked  on. 


IfcUkheaoradehqag,    I  an   \ rerglei<  h.   Frankfurt 
Mont/  Di 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  first  verse  of  one  of  these 
ring  games : — 

Children,  let  us  choose 
What  work  we  wish  to  do, 
When  our  school  days  are  o'er. 

Make  a  circle  quick. 
Now  let  us  stand  within, 
And  each  one  say  in  what  way 
She  wishes  to  earn  her  bread, 
For  work  wards  off  want. 

Anna,  take  three  steps  forward 

Into  the  ring ;  stand  straight  and  firm, 

And  quickly  give  your  answer  to  the  questioa 

Anna  :  When  I  leave  school,  I  shall  be  a  seamstress. 

I  shall  make  long  dresses  and  also  children's  clothes. 

Chorus  :  Ah  S  we  are  pleased  that  you  intend 

To  make  long  dresses  and  also  children's   pretty 
clothes. 

Other  verses  follow,  in  which  a  child  chooses  to  be  a  cook, 
nurse,  teacher,  etc. 

The  German  teachers  and  officials  are  proud,  and  we  think 
justly  proud,  of  the  discipline  in  their  schools. 

They  have  evidently  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  discipline 
in  English  schools,  of  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
private  venture  is  the  type  they  know  best  cut,  as  we  told 
them,  the  national  ideals  vary  here  again.  We  saw  canes  in  two 
or  three  schools,  but  not  in  use.  We  believe  that  the  cane  is  very 
rarely  resorted  to ;  it  is  not  necessary,  A  German  child  sucks 
order  and  obedience  to  constituted  authority  in  with  his  mother's 
milk.  Discipline  has  become  a  national  habit,  and  we  verily 
believe  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  a  German  child  to  be  insubor- 
dinate in  class  as  it  is  for  an  English  boy  not  to  be.  More  than 
all  else  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  German  child  is  never 
made  the  subject  of  experiments  by  pupil  teacher  or  newly 
fledged  graduate. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  02 
the  discipline  in  these  primary  schools;  and  this  is,  we  are 
convinced,  due  not  to  the  rod,  but  to  national  habit  and 
hereditary  tendencies.  These  children  are  not  cowed,  though  so 
orderly. 

A  mere  verbal  reprimand  from  her  mistress  brought  a  flood  of 
tears  to  a  little  girl  s  eyes.  The  head  master  of  a  large  school 
introduced  us  to  his  lowest  class  of  boys,  and  asked  the  boys  if 
they  had  anything  to  tell  him.  One  bright  lad  of  six  years  held 
his  nand  up,  and  amid  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  Vnole  class 
said,  "  I  would  like  to  shake  your  big  paw/1 
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A  large  class  of  little  girk  about  seven  years  old   was  In 
taken  by  their  mistress  ma  Hiding  lesson — for  our  editieat; 

We  are  all  engross,  d   in  our  wcrfc  idly  the  door  is 

openi.-d,  b  curly  head  appears,  b  wild  rush  (.»  one  of  the  di 
follows,  and  then  we  see  the  little  stranger  hugging  her  big 

or    whom   she   is   waiting,  and   all    this    to    the 
delight  and  hearty  laughter  of  the  whole  class,    But  it  is  quickly 
over  and  the  reign  of  law  is  resumed. 

We  onoe  saw  what  would  he  considered  a  somewhat  unruly 
class  in  a  secondary  school.  The  subject  was  drawing,  and  the 
master  had  actually  to  speak  to  the  boys  afterwa  heir 

conduct  whilst  he  was  engaged  Speaking  to  us.       But  tl 
thing  was  a  very  feeble  attempt  at  revolt,  and  would  hardly  have 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Public  School  boy, 

The  feet  that  all  the  masters  in  the  various 
their  time  in  the  Army,  and   that   many  are   offi<  the 

Reserve,  is  not  without  visible  results  in  the  discipline  of  the 
class-room. 

I  >n  the  entrance  ef  the  master  all  the  pupils  rise,  and  do  i 
resume  their  Beats  until  he  ad,  or  until  they  receive  the 

word  of  command. 

A  boy  is  asked  to  clean  the  blackboard  or  to  write  something 
on  it     fie   loses  no  time,  but   trots   lightly   up  h>   the  hot 
performs  the  task  with  smartness  and  despatch,  and  quickly  bui 
quietly  skips  back  to  his  place,  very  much  as  one 
run  up  to  his  commanding  officer,  salute,  receive  orders,  and  go 
off  at  a  run. 

Very  naturally,  tins   is  still  more  evident  in  the   gymnastic 
exercises,  where,  for  instance,  faui  hoys  at  the  word  of  command 
run  from   the   ranks,  plaoe   the  parallel   bars  in   the   requi 
position,  and  quickly  rejoin  their  ranks,  all  this  reminding  one 
very  much  of  toe  way  artillerymen  serve  their  guns, 

Even  the  weekly  bath  shows  ihis  The  performance  is  divided 
up  into  definite  stages,  and  each  stage  proceeded  with  at  lie* 
word  of  run  i  mat  id. 

Thus  the  Army  afiects  the  school  discipline,  and  the  school 
discipline  in  its  turn  prepares  the  boys  for  their  future  service  in 
the  Ai  my. 

The  Kind.  though  a  product   of  Germany,  has  no1 

d  there  so  freely  as  it  has  in  America  oreven  in  England, 
The  child  is  not  ef  school  age  until  ars  old  and  in  the 

rural  districts  nothing  is  done,  except   perhaps  in  the  home,  to 
bring  good  influx  bear  on  what  are  ofte  all  thou 

impressionable  years  of  a  child's  life.     In   Frankfort  a  prn 
ry  has  done,  and   is  doing,  much   for  these   little  ones,   I  ■. 
ri eli  and  poor     The  poor  <  hildren  are  supplied  With  a   mid -d 
meal  for  a  penny  a  day. 

Wo  will  describe  briefly  a  visit  to  one  of  these  private  K 
garfeiis   in  Frankfort     The   head  mistress   was  Fraulein  Ella 
Sri i warz,  and  most  obliging  and   kind  wo  found  her.     We  tran- 
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scribe  our  notes  written  at  the  time :« — "  There  are  about  4u 
children  present  to-day t  in  winter  about  twice  as  many.  This 
■ootety  supports  three  schools,  two  for  the  children  of  poor 
parents  and  one  for  those  of  rich.  The  hours  of  school  are  from 
nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 

lie  children  come  IB,  they  walk  up  and  shake  hands  with  the 
mistress.     We   saw   the   time-table   of  the   pupil- teachers- 
girls  who  l5n  qualifying  as  nursery  gyrernessei!  or  Kindergarten 

hers.     The  form*  lit    laundry  work,  as   that  is 

a  tfaeq  fat  the  post  of  governess  in  German  families. 

These  pupil-teachers  never  teach,  but  only  watch  the  properly 
qualified  instructors  teach.     The  children  are  in  three  Cutt 

"In  the  study  of  number,  five  is  the  limit  for  the  first 
children.       No    writing   is    taught,   but   only   drawing,   and   no 
reading  from  books  is  taken,     hlates  of  the  usual  Kindergarten 
type  are  used.     The  teacher  showed  us  specimens  of  the  work 
done  in  err.  embroidery,  mate  [for  number  and  colour], 

beads,  &c  An  specimens  of  manual  skill  these  would  not 
GOmp&re  faVOUFably  with  what  one  often  sees  at  home,  but,  as  the 
teacher  says,  they  are  utilised  as  educative  instruments  for 
developing  mental  and  not  AS  so  rnueh  manual  dexteri 

Our  first  lessons/  sai<l  she,    are  taken   up  in   teachm_ 
children  i<»  distinguish  between  one  and  two,  long  and  si  ion , 

broad  and  narrow,  hard  and  soft,  &C 

The  time-tahle  for  pupil  includes  one  hour  daily,  8  to 

9  a.m.,  for  studying  the  philosophy  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Both  the  head  teacher  and  her  first  assistant  strike  us  as 
Ik  in-  singularly  able  and  sympathetic  beaohers,  No  rime-table 
is  drawn  up  for  the  school  instruction,  only  a  syllabua 

As  link  formality  as  possible  is  Introduced, but  the  lessons  are 
all  arranged  on  the  "eoneen  trie"  mple,  the  tea< 

showed  n  -ii n  tla\-plants  in  the  garden  which  the  children 
themselves   had  planted   and   yrat  These  plain- 

about  2.[  feet  high.    The  Rax  plant  had  beep  the  subject  o 

soul;    and   a    poem;   they    had    gathered    its   leaves,  prieked   and 

embroidered  designs  of  them,  and  had    used    the  leaves 

»h  rs  in  a  nniiii  n     Thej  had  drawn  them  on  their 

slates  by  laying  the  leal  on  the  slate  and  making  a  point  at  each 
end,  then  a  straight  line  was  drawn  to  join  these  two  points,  and 
the  outline  of  the  leaf  completed 

Another  set  of  lessons  centred  around  the  beehive  kept  in  the 
school  garden  and  the  was  obtained  from  it. 

We    wen     shown    little    wax    candles   which   the    teacher   had 

made  in  front  oi  her  class  from  the  wax  obtained  in  this  * 

The  'lass-rooms  li«  Similar  *<•  ordinary  I 

in  a  private  house;  in  fact,  the  intention  is  to  have  everything 
as  like  home  and  as  unlike  school  as  possible.  The  walls  are 
papered  With  very  pretty   patterns,  and  the  bright  and 

cheerful 

The    children  sit  at  bw  tables,    five   on    each    side   facing 
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each  other,   and  each   table    is    a  class — ten  ehitdrem    to 
her. 

The  playground  is  covered  with  sand,  and  at  one  end  Lfl 
sand-pit,  which  is  evidently  the  El  Dorado  of  the  children.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  playground  is  a  shed  with  no  sides,  and 
under  this  arc  placed  tables  and  seats,  bo  that  the  children  may 
work  in  the  Open  air.  Many  of  the  children  were  busily  at  work 
in  the  sand-pit  when  we  arrived, others  were  playing  at  ball  with 
js-nuijuris,  whilst  the  boys  somewhat  \    (as    boys 

will)  wheeled  1  narrows  of  Band  here  and  there.      Every  ci< 

/,  and  so   were  the  teachers — watching  and  guiding  them. 
Everyone  seemed   thoroughly  happy,  though  the  thermometer 
ubove  90, 

The  girls  had  little  aprons  on  and  the  boys  had  also  a  kind  ot 
apron  or  over-all. 

The  mistress  railed  them,  and   they  marched  in  three  abf 
to  the"  mn  of  the  teaeher.     We  saw  the  first  class  at 

"  Rings."  These  were  served  out  from  a  tin  can  by  the  teacher, 
five  at  a  time,  some  complete  rings,  others  quarters,  and  others 
halves,  some  of  them  being  large  and  others  small  The  teaeher 
in  a  quiet  conversational  way  told  them  what  to  do.  Thev  th<  n 
proceeded  to  produce  the  design  required.  The  teacher  cud  not 
make  a  design  herself,  but  walked  around  the  table  correct 
mistakes  and  chatting  with  her  pupils.  *  We  have  a  difficult 
said  she,  w  in  getting  the  children  to  distinguish  between  left  and 
tight,     They  watch  i  _ms  of  their  companions  opposite,  and 

feel  that  theirs  should  be  collaterally  like  his  instead  of  its 
image.  It  would  be  better  for  some  lessons  if  they  sat  in  dual 
desks." 

She  next  told  one  of  the  children  to  make  a   new  design,  and 
this  the  others  copied.     The  lesson  was  concluded  by  a  coin] 
tion — each  child  to  decide  for  himself  as  to  his  design — and  "lot 
us  see  whose  will   be  the  prettiest."     There  WAS  a  "good  thill 
and  then  they  wA  off  each  after  his  own  heart.     The  winner  was 
an  ;i:  re  ami  a  very  beautiful  design  it  was,  though  a  pre 

little  Jewess  ran  him  very  closely* 

Whilst    this  lesson   was  on,    the   young  s  (including  a 

visitor  of  the  mature  age  of  two  years)   was   busy  at  "in 
No  needles  were  used,  but  stiff  cardboard  slats  mid  large  squa: 
In  another  room  a  class  of  ten  children  was  playing  the  M  ball 
game,  which  is  an  exercise  for  teaching  n  time    bo  cfnildreo. 

The  children  sitting    o  h  other    throw  a  coloured 

worsted  ball  back  sua   Hire  across  the  table  to  time,  the  til 
being  given  bj  the  teacher's  song 

We  were  told  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
children  to  appro  me." 

After  this  the  tables  were  cleared  away  and  all  the   children 
gathered  in  the  same  room  to  play  games. 

Brat  they  marched  round  in  twos  to  the  music  of  a  song,  i 
bigger  chiloreii  being  interspersed  among  the  smaller  ones,  and 
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the  teachers  here  and   there  in  the  train.     Then  came  a  round 
game  called  tl  The  lost  pussy/' 

The  afore-mentioned  little  Jewess  goes  rner  and  hides. 

Another  little  girl  eaten)   the   ring;     The   children   all    sing  a 
doleful  tale  of  pussy  s  departure. 

The  little  one  in  the  ring  In.  mriiere  (even  amongst  the 

gas  jets)  fur  dear  pussy  ami   promisee  ID    her  trouble  all 

things  for  pussy.  Pussy,  enticed  by  these  promises,  returns, 
and  all  "live  happy  ever  afterwards/'  Then  a  boy  heroines 
pussy,  but  In-  sits  everyone  roaring  with  laughter  as  lie 
occasionally    forgets  his  role  of  pussy  and  assumes  that   of  a 

Thc  niMsi    energetic,  and  the  sight  of  a  glfl 

wafer  which  on*  n   sent    for,  sets  all  the  throats  thirsting, 

'  Ves,     said  the  head  teacher,  "  the  sight    of  a   glass   of  water 
always  makes  then*  all  thirsty/' 

An*  i    this    the   children  catch  each  others   tails,   and    with 
fearful  whistling  the  train  starts  off  for  the  garden,  win 
play  until  it  is  time  to  go  home 

The   children  appeared    very   happy,  and  although   BOlU£   Oi 
them    are  much   pel  home,  yet  they  soon  >hed    this  here 

[The  teacher  pointed  out  to  us  a  little  lad,  badly  scratched,  the 
victim  of  a  baiily-rcarcd  offspring  of  a  foolish  mother.      '  Tl 
home   pets,"  said  she,  "are  always  the  unhappiest  children   in 
school/]     Two  points  impress  us — 

L  The  small  size  of  the  classes. 

2   The  (apparently,  at  way  rate)  exhausting  character  of  the 

teaching 

We  also  saw  a  good  example  of  a  special  school,  namely f  a 
Trade  (or  Faoh)  School. 

This  school  was  built  and  is  administered  by  the  municipality. 
It  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  suburbs  of  the  i 
The  instruction  covers  repousse  work  in  iron  ami  copper  (and 
very  beautiful  artistic  work  we  were  shown),  mathematics  pure 
and  applied,  and  art  subjects  of  all  kinds.  We  saw  no  manual 
instruction  in  wood,  nor  any  evidence  of  practical  work  in 
science. 

The  rooms  for  the  art  cbi  iv  and  richly 

fitted  up  with  every  contrivance  possible, 

Tile  busts  and  lie  ►dels  in  plaster,  relief  casi  aland 

othei  berea  in  profusion,     [n  another  portion  o< 

the  building  i  be  seen  models  of  all  kinds  <>!  machine 

and  No  pTactica]  science  is  taught,    Ti  J  is 

apparently  purely  a  trade  school  wh> 

years  of  age  come  to  receive  the  technical  trainb  ssaryfbr 

their  trade,  and  for  this  purpose  the  school  is  admirably  smi 
To  the  Dduoationist  the  lack  of  a  "culture'1  basis  in  the  instruc- 
tion— the  avowedly  commercial  character  of  the  training — COJ 
as  a  painful  shock,   but  after  all   what   is  to  be  done  in  tl 
latter  days  when  apprentices  are  no  mot 
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The  school  has  about  300  pupils  in  the  summer  and  double 
that  number  in  the  winter. 

The  commercial  school  at  Cologne   is  at  present  in  temporary 
buildings,     The  instruction  is  mainly  in  modem  languages,  but 
toe  and  commercial  subjects  generally  are  also  taught, 

The  director,  Dr.  Vogels,  has  been  a  master  in  English  schools 
and  speaks  English  with  great  flueney  and  ease. 

We  had  several  interesting  oorjversations  with  him.  "These 
commercial  schools  of  ours,1'  said  he,  "are  more  or  less  an 
exj>erirnent — we  are  groping  somewhat  in  the  dark,  our  sola 
guide  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  education  being 
Saxony.  We  wish  to  retain  all  the  best,  all  the  character- 
funning  elements  of  the  old  classical  training,  but  we  want  to  do 
that  with  modern  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  give  our 
boys  an  education  leading  up  to  their  future  business  in  com- 
roa  We  lay  special  stress  on  modern  languages,  German, 
French,  and  English,  and  these  we  teach  the  boys  to  speak. 
saturate  them  with  the  foreign  spirit;  we  try  to  make  them 
breathe,  10  it  were,  the  foreign  atmosphere,  ho  thai  when  they  go 
abroad  they  will  not  feel  lest,  but,  lii  urned  wanderer,  will 

recognise  landmarks  and  landscapes  that  they  have  long  b 
familiar  with. 

"  Later  on,  as  our  numbers  grow,  we  shall  have  classes  in 
Russian,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Our  numbers  at  present  are  250, 
but  I  anticipate  that  our  eomplement  of  600  will  very  soon  be 
reached  in  our  new  building.11 

That  Dr.  Vogels*  anticipation  will  soon  be  realised  we  feel  sure. 
We  would  here  thank  him  deeply  tor  bis  extreme  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  placing  himself  at  our  service,  and  in  many  W 
making  our  stay  at  Cologne  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  Kern. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  tbis  system  of  German  education 
much  that  may  at  first  sight  make  an  Englishman  despondent, 
mubh  at  any  rate  to  think  ah 

The  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  structure,  the  lack  of  friction 
and  of  duplication  of  parts  in  the  working  of  the  machine, 
appeal  to  our  sensr  of  beauty  and  economy, 

After  all,  however,  nations  do  not  work  out  their  salvation  in 

the  same  way 

It  would  be  unwise,  even  were  h  possible,  to  transplant  the 
German  system  to  England.  It  would  not  suit  us — it  is  n«»t 
in  barmony  with  British  characteristics.  The  uniformity,  the 
very  perfection  of  the  machine,  would  probably  prejudicially 
affect  some  <>t  those  national  characteristics  of  which  we  are 
most  proud.  For  national  systems  of  education,  if  in  any  sense 
flourishing,  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  They  hare  ori 
amongst  Sbe  people,  and  they  will  grow  only  so  long  as  tl 

nutriment  is  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Still,  there  are  90m*  things  we  ran  do,  some  objects  v.  un 

(in  our  own  particular  way,  perhaps)  which  have  been  attai 
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in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  organised  primary  education  is 
over  a  century  old  in  Germany  and  not  thirty  years  old  in 
England,  and  that  allowing  for  this  we  do  not  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  them  even  in  such  direct  educational  products  as 
regularity  of  attendance  and  public  spirit.  These  will  come  to 
full  fruition  here  as  there ;  this  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  iron 
succeeded  the  stone  age. 

We  would  here  sincerely  thank  all  the  teachers  and  officials 
we  met.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  where  all  were 
equally  courteous,  kind,  and  hospitable. 

It.  E.  Hughes. 
W.  A.  Ueaulanp. 
Swansea,  October,  1899. 
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aitenwx. 

rieons  of  initio  i  i«  of  Education,  even  when  tl 

Are  similar  and  the  data  unassailable  by  criticism,  are  often    m 
and  unsatisfactory. 

We  cannot,,  1  '.void,  in  our  minds,  at  any  rate,  instituting 

unison  between   r  bed   and  mat 

home.    We  would,  howeftf,  lay  do  special  stress  on  hieh 

has  been  made  more  for  our  own  satisfaction  than  augfc  It  may 

interest  others    The  figures  are  not  above  criticism,  but  ih< 
w>  could  obtain,  and  at  any  rate  give  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  moving. 

Wale*,  by  its  i>ossesHion  of  an  organised  system  of  secondary  education, 
offer*  a  basis  of  comparison.  Hut  let  Qfl  first  note  some  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  instituting  suck  a  comparison. 

Whereas  the  system  of  organising  secondary  education  found  in  Germany 
is  nearly  a  century  old,  that  of  Wales  is  not  yet  ten  years  old. 

Again,  Wales  is  in  the  main  a  very  poor  agricultural  country,  where  the 
principle  of  bringing  the  schools  to  the  pupils  lias  been  deliberately  adoi 

nany  has  many  wealthy  industrial  districts,  and  rural  secondary  schools 
of  the  type  known  in  Wales  are  unknown. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Pru.^ia  there  b  one  school  la  16,71ft  of  the 

population,  in  Walls  one  to  ,330  of  the  population. 

Again,  Germany  offers  «  my  tempting  premium  to  pironU  to  send  t! 

i  to  a  see-  i I,  namely,  the  one  year1*  tion  from 

pulsory  military  service,  with  its  many  attendant    social  privileges  and 
advantages.    Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  can  offer  little  but  the  phi!' 
maxim  of  education  for  its  own  sake. 

\l>ivover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  Germany,  entrance 
form  of  pn  d  calling  is  much  more  dependent  than  in  this 

ndidate'i  producing  evidence  that  he  has  passed  through  . 
course  of  secondary  education, 

Yet  with  these  differences  the  numbers  actually  attending  the   pul 
ondary  schools  in  each  country  are  as  follows  ;  — 


— 

J'*  i  1,000  of  population  m 
ndarj  Schools, 

♦  Prussia  [boys  and  girls]       

78 

Baden  [Ixiys  only]        

6*6 

t  Wales  [boys  and  girls]         

*  This  figure  does  not  take  into  account  all  those  at  pri? 
ichoob. 

Tins  number  includes  only  the  pupils  of  schools  atl 
the  Welsh  Interne 
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The  Duchy  of  Baden,  having  a  population  about  the  same  as  Wales,  lias 
60  secondary  schools,  whereas  Wales  has  88  intermediate  schools.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  diversity  of  type  found  in  these  secondary  schools  of 
Baden. 

Thus:— 

Gymnasien        ) 

and  [22 

RealgymnasienJ 

Ober-Realschulen  \ 

and  [l7 

Realschulen  J 

Hohere  Biirgerschulen  14 

Hohere  Madchenschulen  7*. 

The  following  figures  for  the  year  1898  have  an  interest  to  Welsh 
l>eople. 


County. 

Number  of  pupils  per  1,000 

of  the  population  receiving 

a  Secondary  Education. 

Merioneth         

93 

Montgomeryshire        

Cardiganshire 

6T> 
64 

Carnarvonshire. 

Pembrokeshire 

Breconshire       

51 
5*0 
4*4 

Flintshire          

4*3 

Swansea 

4*2 

Denbighshire 

4-0 

Anglesey           

34 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diversity  is  greater  than  is  here  indicated,  for 
there  are  actually  eight  types  of  secondary  schools  included  in  the  60.  »See 
"The  Higher  Schools  of  Baden,"  by  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  Vol.  111.,  Special 
Be]K>rtA 
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•County  of 

X umber  of  pupils  per  l,0C0 

of  die  populal             ring 
a  Secondary  Education. 

Carmarthenshire          

33 

[  }>ort                        ...         

taoraUre 

:n 

1  Glamorgan 

Munrnonthshire 

re 

Cardiff 

r4 

lor   North   Wales   as    a  whole   the    figures   are  5*1,  and    for   South 

Wake  ai* 

The  position  of  Cardiff  is  largely  ex;                                                     ool 
for  boys  lias  only  been  commenced  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 

The  figures  are  full  of  encouragement  and  promise.    Would  that  the 
length  of  the  school  lives  of  the  children  compared  equally  satisfactorily, 
Bui  whereas  the  minimum  school  life  of  the  secondary  pupil  in  Germany  h 

,  that  of  the  Welsh  secondary  pupil  is  probably  under  three  y< 
(  m   the  other  hand,  it  must   lie  stated  that  the  educational   ladder  (hi 

r  as  that  may  be  an  ideal)  18  much  more  complete  in  Wales  than 
in  Genoa! 

The  number  erf  children  who  oas>  from    the  primary  so] 1   bo  the 

l.srv  school  in  most  parte  of  Qennaay  is  \  r  mill,  particularly  from 
the  rural  elementary  schools** 

To  the  town  primary  schoola  ii    i*  true  one  often  notices  that    the  higher 
see  of  the  school   have  e   target   proportion  of  sirla  mid  poor 
than  the  lower;  for  many  of  the  secondary  schools  nave  no  pn 

ml  attached,  and  hence  draw  their  Rcholars  from  the  lower  classes  ol 

primary  school 

Tn  Wales  five  out  oi  every  seven  pupils  m  the  si               chools  I 

proceeded  from  the  primary  schools,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  tha 

itiona!   ladder  Ifl   much    more  complete    in  Wales  than    in  Germany, 
and  the  opportunity  for  poor  men's                      b  high  and  honour* 
positions  is  certainly  today   greater  in  Walei              n   Germany  ;   and 
tUe  is  a  characteristic  of  the  system  of  which  Wales  may  reasonably  he 
proud. 

♦"The  efamantars  and  secondary  schools  [in  Qennaay]  are  quite  in- 
dependent  of  each  other    .            nol  one  boy  in  ten  thousand  finds  his 
•ray  from  the  highest  class  of  tin                     tchool  into  the  Gymnasium*' 

Russell's  tf  German  Higher  Bel 1  b, "but  compare  "Problems  in  I'm 

radary   Education  for  i                 m,    K    Sadler,   Vol,    111,   Sin 

porta, 

Primary  and  other  School*  la   Rhiapland,  <Cv\        44JI 

Finally,  let  u»  compare  the  secondary  teachers'  .salaries  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Principality  * 


Wales. 


Average 
Saury. 


Head  Master       ...     £-272  10  10 


Head  Mistress     ...      £2:>7     (J     0 


Assistant  Master         £117  1!)    i 


Assistant  Mistress         £98     1    0 


Bavakia  [Men  only]. 


Initial     ln^H!^     nunu" 
Halarj \     *v!HL     •f*cr  «o 


5  years. 


year*. 


Head  or  Dimtor     £2>4fi       £18       £3*10 


Assistant  M aster 

or  £18*;      £18      jfi'M 

Professor 


Higher  School 

Teachers'  £114       £9       £177 

( ivmnasiallehrer  , 


Tt  should  Im'.  added  that  the  liavarian  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  j>cnsion  of 
throe-quart  era  of  his  salary  after  thirty  years'  service.  After  twenty  \ears 
service  the  quinquennial  increase  is  £l). 

*  From  last  report  of  Welsh  (Vntral  Hoard  and  Apjicndix  1>.  of  I>r. 
Ilussell's  "  (iuinan  Higher  Schools." 
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THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  BERT 

Amid  the  den  civilisation  among  thenatibi 

idea  <>f  the  Continuation  School  is  mak  «y  with  incr 

ing  strength.      Urgently  required   by  t 

organisation,  and  in  its  turn  em  institu- 

tion appear;  in  many  forma 

It   claims  its  pi  by  side  with  the  Church    md   the 

School 
Among  the  great  number  of  rlmse  whn  enter  ©airly  on  t lie 
tjcal  business  of  life,  to  whom  ihe  Primary  School  has  only 
^iven  a  meagre  education,  there  ft  wakens,  sooner  or  later  the  desire 
to  share  in  the  store*?  of  knon  rhich  human  intelligence 

won,  in  the  insight  into  the  working  of  the  forces  of  nature 
which  it  has  acquired  and  applied  to  industry,  in  the  arts  which 
ennoble  and  support  human  action;  in  short,  to  participate  in 
(he  spiritual  treasures  which  arc  as  it  were,  the  birthright  ef 
those  oorn  under  a  link'  which  opens  to  the 

diligent  the,  way  to  materia]  prosperity  ami  inner  contentment. 
secures  for  so  nt  incentive  to  indilst 

and  turns  the  discontent   of  tl 
the  happiness  of  nu  of  their  The 

i  ordi  r  which  heW  the  wrorkp  the 

ription 
rcnl  »ti  and  independent  judgment,  h)  insight  into 

editions,   by  special  excellence   within  s  particular 
sphere.      For    tin*    reason,   the   Etementai  >\,  how* 

efficient  and  methodically  correct  its  action  '■ 

the  happiness  of  the  masses,  nor  t'<-i  the  iti i  km 

The  instruction  must  come  into  close  contact  with  the  life  of  the 
future  citizen,  and  must  nimand 

i<>  learn,  as  long  as  he  seeks  it.    But  the  seeker,  dd  such 

Public  libraries,  newspap 
_  izines  help  him  the  more  he  pushes  fbrward.but  witn 

ho  hardly  tinds  fh<  heginning  of  the  path. 
This  is  the  objeel  of  the  Couth  >>\ 

Tie  •  ]»  towards  its  reali 

is  recognised  and  the  opportunitj  rn  and  to  teach 

er  it  offers.    The vernent  ia  tl  d 

The  Continuation  Schools  i  ate 

\ 
with  enthusiasm  the  ground  ired  on  which  i  perma- 

nent building  can  be  nid  if  it  is  nossiM  his 

enthusiasm  again  and  again  much  can  be  none  for  th< 
culture;  *v/.,  lecture  course  provided  by  the 

Extension,  or  by  the  Humboldt  Akadeni 
ruauy  years  in  fierlin      The  success  of  such  efforts  will  b^ 
pally  felt  by  the  cultured  classes,  but  it  L 

r  i 
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to  secure   a  regular  orgauis.it  ion  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  particularly  tor  the  industrial  workers. 

There  has  long  been,  however,  a  conviction,  though  perhaps  not 
shared  by  all  classes,  that  n  continued  education  is  of  especial 
benefit  to  such  workers,    The  connection  of  the  new  organisation 
with  the  primary  school  was  all  the  more  natural  when  attention 
was  directed  more  and  more  to  those  whose  school  attaining 
were  insecure.    But  the  form  of  the  new  institution,  which  wat 
include  persons  of  very  varying  ages  and  from  the  most  div. 
callings,  could  not  be' determines  out  of  hand.     Not  the  Lo 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the  attraction  of  young  and  old 
alike,  and  the  separation  of  the  eager  candidates  for  knowli 
into  suitable  divisions. 

Three  principles  have  contributed  to  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem— free  choice  between  the  courses  provided,  free  enjoyment 
of  the  preparatoiy  courses  without  fee,  and  the  selection  of  the 
teacfaeraaoooiding  to  their  attainments  in  a  particular  branch  and 
their  ability  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
or  participants  in  the  courses. 

Before  we  show  how  these  principles  are  the  result  of  a  long 
development,  and  how  they  have  fashioned   our  Continuati 
Schools,  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  compulsory  Contin- 
uation Schools,  which  are  now  oonsidered  indispensable  by  many 
educationalists,  warmly  recommended  by  administrative  authori- 
ties, and  introduced  by  legislative  action   into  certain  States  and 
towns.    Those  schools  are  to  be  attended  by  such  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  ami  sixteen  or  fourteen  and  eighth 
as  cannot  show  that  they  have  already  attained  the  highest 
standard  of  the  Continuation  School,  or  that  they  are  attending 
some  other  school  of  a  similar  or  higher  grade,     Non-attendai 
is  punishable  by  police  regulations.   The  curriculum  is  prescribed 
and  occasionally  adapted  to  the  occupations  of  the  pupils,  and 
generally  assumes  tour   to   six   hours  of  instruction   n    \ 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ethical  influence  on  the  pupil 
This  institution  constitutes  a  prolongation  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  two  directions  ;  it  compels  the  pupils  to  learn 
the  patents  (or  principals,  or  employers)  to  give   the  apprentii 
(or  employes)  the    necessary    free   time.     In  some  eases,  as  in 
Bavaria,  where  compulsory  school  attendance  ontinues  till 

the  thirteenth  year,  such  an  institution  may  prove  useful,  and  in 
rases  where  it  is  not  possible  to  introduce  the  real  Continuation 
School  the  obligatory  Continuation  School  must  be  accepted 
a  makeshift.     But  it  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  Continuation  Sofa 
—this  is  not   the  prolongation  of  compulsory  attendance.     A 
lasting  offort  towards  further  development  can  only  be  seen  red 
through  increasing  knowledge,  through  a  growing 'independent 
exertion  of  the  will,  through  the  oft-repeated  experience  that 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  use  it  profit  a  man  inwardly  and 
materially,  and  thus  the  result  is  obtained  that  attendant* 
the  Continuation  School  lasts  far  beyond  the  period  rrf  appren- 
ticeship. 
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In  what  manner  has  this  idea  been  realised  by  us  I  The 
experience  of  two  previous  attempts  lay  before  us. 

A  hundred  yearn  ago  na  association  begin  tu  provide  instruc- 
tion on  Sunday  afternoons  for  snob  apprentice's  as  had  not 
brought  the  requisite  knowledge  with  them  to  the  -shop.  It  was 
n  matter  of  reading,  writing,  uud  arithmetic.  The  regulations 
then  existing  permitted  such  apprentioei  to  be  compulsorily 
brought  to  tin  Free  Sunday  Schools."  When  the  power  of  the 
trade  guilds  was  broken  by  the  w  Gewerbeordnung"  of  18f>(>  the 
principle  of  free  choice  polled  due  recognition.  The  association 
attempted  to  carry  on  its  work  under  the  new  conditions,  and, 
lo  and  behold  !  OUt  o(  the  schools  for  neglected  apprentices  grew 
up  the  Klemcntarv  Continuation  School,  wit li  its  varied  curri- 
•'idiim.  Some  fin?  yearn  ago  the  Municipality  took  action.  It 
founded  throe  Continuation  betook,  held  in  the  rooms  of  three 
Klementary  Schools  on  Sunday  mornings  between  the  hours  of 
H  ami.  and  I  p.m.  A  many-sided  curriculum  was  planned — lead- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  German  composition  and  literature, 
modern  languages,  natural  science,  political  ;unl  legal  scisnofl , 
Arawiug,  nnil  r*»ok- keeping.  The  instruction  mis  me  to  the 
apprentices;  others  were  onaiged  a  fee  of  60  pf  n»d  »  i  month. 
Ilie  right  beginning  was  iuedo,  but  at  first  the  enterprise  tmi 
with  small  Mir.r.ss,  The  alt  of  attracting  and  retaining  free 
students  wan  locking,  as  well  as  the  ^irt  of  suitably  arranging 
the  curriculum  and  the  time-table ;  and,  finally,  there  waa  little 
demand  for  such  schools  among  the  general   public. 

A  new  plan  was  started  iii  1H73.  "Hie  Town  Council  instituted 
ui  certain  higher  schools,  where  ^u<  tned  probtble,  Con- 

tinuation Seftoola  for  BGholan  who  had  passed  through  the  top 
'•la^s  of  a  Primary  School  A  large  number  of  courses  was  pro- 
vided ;  hut  the  Bourses  were  to  be  held  only  in  the  winter,  not  in 
the  summer.  The  young  people  who  desired  to  remedy  defects  in 

their  schoo]  education  wore  left  to  the  care  of  the  association  above 
mentioned*    It  was  intended  to  create "  Etoniatofjr  Betook*"  Le», 

sueh  schools  as  should  prepare  their  pupds  for  attendance  al 
(  kmtinuation  Schools      These  institutions  were  to  Im-  connected 
witli  the  Klementary  Schools.  Espesknoa  has  shown  Unit  in  this 
plan  a  principle  sound  in   itself  was  surrounded   by  prejud- 
which  in  a  snort  time  it  dis[>elled. 

The  co-operation  ol  the  association  and  the  Town  Council  was 
fruitful  in  results.  Though  the  association  did  not  command 
large  means,  the  activity  of  its  maQibcn  did  much  to  awaken 
sympathy,  and  the  Relations  which  it  maintained  with  the  guilds 
produced  the  Technical  Continuation  Schools,  which  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  "  Preparatory  Schools.91  The  restriction  of  the 
instruction  to  the  winter  months  proved  unsuitable,  for  the  it 
tution  thus  retained  the  character  of  I  makeshift  -  a  nucleus  of 
regular  pupils  could  uot  be  formed 

After  a  very  few  years  when  drawing  began  to  U*  greatly  in  re 
quest,  the  instruction  was  continued  durrap  the  summer  months 
Other  courses  followed.    The  I<  ture  ol   the 

ichemi  wa§   the  division    into   Preparatory    and   Continuation 
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Schools.  The  Elementary  School,  winch  knew  its  iormer  pupils 
and  Imw  to  handle  them,  retained  them ;  the  Preparatory  Schools 
became  well-attended  Continuation  Schools. 

A  period  of  teal  Mqgress  followed    Special  attention  was  ps 
to  the  instruction  in  drawing.    It  was  sought  by  means  of  well  - 
chosen  teachers  to  bring  it  to  a  higher  level,      The  State  inter- 
vened with  its  araistanoe,   [1  was  felt  tobea  matter  of  imp 

ocure  some  institution  which  might  control  methods' and  sei 

nursery  of  suitable  teacher*.  The  Gewerfeeschule  at  Hamburg, 
li  under  its  Direktar  0.  Jossen  had  reached  a  high  pifc  b 
perfection,  served  as  a  model.    The  plau  of  founding  a  similar 
school  at  Berlin  received  lie*  support  of  the  State,  both  by  money 

its  and  still  inure  through  tnc  steps  taken  bo  win  Herr  >U 
for  Berlin.     The  institution  was  called  the    Kandwerkerschule 
(School   (or  Artisans).      It   had   not   beoc  easy   to  secure  the 
support  of  the  parochial  nut  limit  irs     The  majority  of  the  Trade 
(inilils  were  opposed  bo  ii.    Tin  \    reared  (and  justly  so)  tl 
would  lose  their  leading  position.   Prejudices  and  ftpprehen 
over^educatibn  of  the  apprentices  made  then  It,      When 

the  question  had   been   tinallv  derided,   the    Handwerk*  rsehute 

in  its  work  in  October,  1880;  it  served  to  sei  the  stand 
for  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  Continuation  Schools;  it  found 
■  th'  ient  teachers  among  prominent  industrialists  and  artists ;  and 
while  the  school  itself  increased  in  numbers  beyond  expectation, 
the  Continuation  Schools  w^e  also  better  attended  It  retained, 
is  did  the  Continuation  Schools,  the  principle  of  non-com- 
pulsion, but  amid  this  freedom  it  succeeded  in  maintaining  strict 
order  and  discipline ;  and  pedagogical  tact,  the  first  re<ju 

Lars  of  discipline,  has  been  so  developed  by  the  school  (with  the 
Continuation  nchoola    following  in   its    vnike)   that    the  pu] 
remain     for   many   years   true    to   these    institutions     winch 
■ire    attended     more    and    mure     by     older    pupils,  assistants 
and    master    workmen.      Attention    must    hew 
the   fttot    that    the    "*  Handwrrkersrhule  "   had   a    prot  in 

the  educatioud  section  of  the  M  Industrial  Museum  *  -now  the 
"  Industrial  Art  Museum,11  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aft, 
was  an  institution  superior  to  the  Handwerkerachule,  whose  aims 
were  more  directly  shaped  towards  tmtotictd  cods.  Pounded  by 
a  private  Association  in  1867,  and  actively  supported  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  PrinOkss,  this  institution  had  at  first  (and  indeed  up 
the  Hint  m  1  *\  tie  State)  hut  small  meana  at 

utand.    It  received,  however,  in  isTO  considerable  supp 

ii  the  town,  viz..  the  ini  n  -■  >um  of  300,<  irks 

(£15,000)  frotti  a  fund  created  by  the  municipality  in 
honour  of  the  hundnth  aimi  he  birthday  ofFriedrich 

Wilhclm  III.  At  the  present  day  this  sum  plays  "only  a  small 
part  in  the  ample  ■  budget  of  the  Koyal  Institute  but  the  real  result 
then  achieved,  the  tioc  of  Municipality  and  the  Indus* 

trial  Museum,  has  rcmaiv  ir  the  i  Continuation 

The  mutual  help  of  these  two  institutions,  working  together  for 
the  same  ends  has  become  au  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
in  the  BABX  r  as   here   Association  and   Municipality  co* 
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operated,  and  later  on  State  and  Munich  n  for  the  whole  ot 

the  wide  and  constantly  increasing  tieltl  of  Continuation  Schools 
the  principle  baa  been  adopted  and  jmt  into  practice,  of  bringing 

other  all  disposable  forces,  intelligence,  know] 
work,  and  financial  meatus  from  Lions,  Institutions,  Tr 

Unions,  and  Private  Persons  tmni  Central  and  Local  Authorities, 
from  School  and  Academy,  so  that  by  moans  of  Art  and  Learning 
and  through  increased  energy  the  degree  of  culture  and  prosperiy 
might    be   raised  and   macE  Tin    more  Buooesafnl  this 

movement  is,  the  wider  circles  if  embraces,  and  herein   lies   the 

1 1    -t  itfl  sn \  SB,     U  !  Ufl  follow  the  Handwerkersehulc  a  step 

further, 
It  was  primarily  intended  to  be  a  Drawing  School  for  those 

iged  in  different  industries,  and  an  institution  teaching  such 

subsidiary     s.  in  Mathein.itu-      i 

evening  and  Sunday-school  for  apprenl  bants;   it 

soon    realised    that    aim    and  had   in    its   third  year  OVS*   UK  JO 

^indents  But  it  weni  far  beyond  these  limits  and  as  it  triad  <<• 
remedy  deficiencies  wherever  th  Felt,  it  b 

of"  Fachschtilen  "  and  a  type  of  institution,  copied  a!  Berlin  and 
elsewhere,  which,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  th  din  into 

itenoe  the  beginnings  of  "  Fachsehulen/' which  in  the  i 
tut ure  will  detach  lli  ea  from  the  mother  gtefiO  as  sepal 

and  fully-developed  instltuti 

Productive  industry  no  longer  oonaoands  th<  y  leisure 

for  the  training  or  its  workpeople  and  demands  schools, 
Accordingly  day  classes   were  started.     h  model! 

carpenters  tilled  the  dasi  Qged  for  their  benefit.     To  meet 

the  wishes  of  the  makers  ■  »!  Instruments  of  precision,  a  more 
specialised  organisation  was  given  to  n  school  for  mec 
assistants,  who  devote  six  months  or  a  year  exci  bo  their 

studies     Electrical  Industries,  with  their  great  development 
quired,  here  as  in  other  towtis,  engine  fitters,  and  if  was  once  tt 
to  the"  ttandwerkerechule"  bl  rts  turned,  and  bo  which 

the  resources  oi  trical  Engineers  and  die 

contributions  of  the  leading  firms  and  the  municipals 
directed  for  m  of  an  electro-technical  class,  now 

one  of  i;  urea  of  the  Institution     Among  other  specially 

developed  c  bo  which  is  shortly 

idded  one  forme  'lithographers.    Th*  age 

of  ft  lopmenl  older  people 

who,  while  iieir  calling,  are  1  to 

fetudy  its  special  pre 

The  n  ond   "Handwerkerschnle*  -on  felt. 

Housed  temporarily  Id  school  building  it  was  opened  in 

October,  180  -npported  chiefly  by  the  Municipality.    At 

first  it  followed  the  plan  r.     Until  the  new  build- 

now  in  the  oour  it  must  dispense 

with  eouroefl  in  chemistry  and  physics,  nut  in  addition  to  its 
day  for  decorators  it  a  day  class 

for  metal   workers  and  a   course  fur  repousse  work,  whirl)  i 
opened  ftp  fresh  advantageous  positions  to  its  pupils. 
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Wliil*-  the  "  tfaudwerkerschulen     lull  v  occupied  ami  extended 
their  sphere  "i  influence,  the  t  'outiuiuiUoii  School  received  a  inure 
compact  organisation.     Intended  for  those  who  have  nornpli 
iIil*  till"*  of  sirlnM»l  attendance,  Mid  amid  tin-  occupations  ot  their 
idling  ate  seeking  to  render  permanent  and  enlarge  the  results 
of  their  school  education,  cither  on  their  own  initiative  or  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  teachers  or  employers    These  9eh 
have  Ihcii  distributed  over  Berlin  in  acoonlanuc  with     thu  prin- 
ciples for  th*    administration  of  the  Continuation   Srh 
IWlin  *  laid  down  in  I881.HO  thai  anyhodv  in  need  of  them  ban 
♦  »ij|\  a  moderate  distance  to  lt<>,     Th<    students,  however,  eh< 
their  school,  and  it  i»  not  seldom  that  the}    go  long  dista 
attend  the  classes  of  n   particularly   appreciated   teacher     The 
buildings  of  the  elementary  schools  art*  becoming  more  suitable 
.1  iif  ]  roomier  every  year ;  in  the  evenings  they  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Continuation   Sellouts,  wl»i<l»  gradually  remove   to   Hm* 
er  buildin 

The  number  of  Continuation  Schools  (at   present  twelve)  is 
being  alowjy  increased,  and  great  weight   is  attached  to  n  I 
attendance,     Foi  the  greater  the  numlirr  of  pupils  the  wier  k 
is  to  form  groups  «>f  aoout  the  same  standaru  of  attainment 
this  point  the  liberty  of  movement  for  the  members  of  tlv 
ceases,  the  student  i.s  tree  to  choose  his  subject,  German  or  Arith- 
metic, English  or   French,   Drawing  or  Modelling,  etc.,  but  the 
decision  a*  to  tin*  cktss  within  the  branch  which  he  has  chosen^u 
left  to  the  Director  after  appropriate  examination, 

\i   firal   the  directors  (head  masters)  were  chosen  among  1 
ltead  teachers  of  Elementary  Schools ;  acquainted  with  the  001 
-I  education,  modes  of  thought  and  conditions  of  life  of  their 
pupil*,  ami  experienced  in  discipline,  such  men  knew  and  know 
how  to  strike  the  right  note  thai  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the 
pupil    Their  enthusiasm  for  ihi^  m\\  hraneh  of  their  work  has  COO" 
trihutril  largely  to  the  snooesti  <>l  the  Continuation  School.    The 
optional  attendance  makes  the  cxiatouoc  of  a  class  depeud  on  a 
MihVuii'  v    of   student*,  and    wit li   the  cla&s    the   fee*  of  the 
director  and  teacher  risr  «>r  tall.    Thus  the  institution  i- < . 
diligent  scholars  and  efficienl  teachers, and  tin-  director  i» given 

blc  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  latter,  Tliis  arrati 
ruent,  however,  is  not  to  bo  considered  permanent ;  the  siniiil- 
<nis  demands  of  n  Laigii  Elementary  School,  and  of  n 
corupreh* 'iisivr  ( out iuuat ion  School,  soon  nears  down  the 
strength  of  any  man,  and  so  recourse  is  had  to  the  appointment 
of  a  din  luwc  chief  work  lies  in  the  Continuation  School. 

ii  men  are  also  able  t<>  keep  in  toiieb  with  tbc  employers* and 
wlirri'  m  to  control  the  regularity  of  aHemlam  r 

Bach  school  tui  eruing  IxkI^  consisting  ufw 

railing  whewe special  office  it  is  to  see  that  thei] 
tion  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  supported  by 
equipment. 

The  ii  of  policy  lies  with  ihe  School  { 'onimitti 

executive  oil  the  local  inspector*.     The  grants  from  local 

fumh  in  determined  In  the  communal  aiith«»riti- 
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The   bmuuhttfi  ut  instruction   am   numerous.      They  include 

elementary  subjects  which  .n«    1 led  by  thus,-  who  have  nol 

realised  (Ik*  full  aims  of  the   EHuntentary  Sch< 
branches  q§  knowledge,  skill,  and  the  arts  which  the 
student   requires  in  ordinary  life.      Fortunately   the  Coiitin 
tion  Schools   have   maintained   till   now   such   flexibility    that 
iuini*-nhuH  mihI    standard   of   instruction   an     nut    determined 
by    Stat*'    regulations,    hut    by    the    needs    <>('   the    students 
attending  the  clsssea.    Since  the  time  at  their  disposal  is  but 
short,  as  ••   rule,  two  hours  in  tin1  evening  of  each  weekday 
and  a  fcw  hours,  under  certain  conditions  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, iutd    as  tin'  students  seldom  take  more  than  eight  hours 
n  week,  this  shortness  of  time  creates  ;>  special  difficulty,     In 
rnany  towns  which  have  made  the  Continuation  School  obligator} . 
and  can  therefore  only  count  on  of  study,  the 

ritios  are  content  with  two  hours  ;*  week   for  each  branch.     We 
urge  consecutive  rather  than  simultaneous  study  of  different 
Immchea*  and  therefore  give  four  hours  a  week  to  German,  to 
«i.|i  modem  language,  and  usually  to  drawing,  while  i<>  oi 
branches,  as  arithmetic,  physics,  cncini  onictry,  etc*  two 

hours  are  assigned  The  attendauce  at  these  classes  often 
extends  beyond  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  int<»  the 
journeyman  even  master  workmen,  well  *>n  in  years,  U 

tlirir  part,  according  to  tin*  uwk  of  their  business  <>r  their 
inclinations  and  desires  Tims  in  the  IX.  Continuation  School 
in  the  winter  session  1899*99  there  were  eleven  four-hour 
courses  in  German,  partly  graduated,  {ftrtly  alternative,  and 
divided  according  to  th*  age  oi  the  students.  Special  etnph 
is  laid  upon  orthography  and   con  oJ   expression;    tin* 

students  attach  less  importance  t«>  Literary  knowledge,  bul  effi 
made  to  induce  the  pupils  to  read  standard  authors, 
ding-hook  is  used  in  tin  lowest  <  inly,    It  is  intended 

that  the  literary  treason  isible  in  any  public  library  shall 

be  roallj  utilised. 

The  charaete:  eaturc  in  the  history  of  thia  institution 

during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  development  <>f  the 
instruction  in  drawing;  the  more  artistically  the  teachers  are 
trained  the  greater  attention  is  paid  to  figure-drawing,  The 
methods  of  instruction   are   un<  <»i  cliai 

above  all,  the  drawin  of  the  pupil* 

t<»  reproduce  the  results  *»t'  t li«  ir  observation  witli  tin  pencil  is 
increasing,  Uber  drawing  modelling  claims  jj  bilge  snare  el 
attention, and h<  has  been  from  the  decorative 

in  the  representation  of  plants,  and  then  to  figure  modelling, 
UodeUiug  from  the  nude,  under  the  direction  of  capable  arl 

i  as  for  aa    the  Continuation   School     The 
study  of  French  and  English  i  sing,  and  in  the  last  few 

n  shorthand  and  type* writing  have  found  more  favour  with 
students. 

In  1892  and  l<s:>:i  two  forms  of  industrial  instruction 
detached     from     the    genera]    system    of   the    (  ition 

&cboob.     I  *    their  peculiar  organisation  partly  to  the 
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conditions  erf  tho  industries  concerned,  which  are  distributed 

•  >\er  the  whole  town,  partly  to  an  addition  to  §120  of  the  S 
Regulation  of   Trade    promulgated    in    1891.    These  are  the 

rarbesaa]  and   r ltv-    Uarpenters*  School;   the  former  aims  at 
providing  instruction  in  theory  and  is  drawing  for  apprent  b 
and  journey  nien  employed  iti  machine  construction,  in  artii 
smithies,  and   by   art   locksmiths,     The   latter  undertakes   the 
training   of  young  carpenters,   who   again    are   divided    into 
builders,  carpenters,  and  upholsterers  or  various  branches, 
both  trades  drawing  classes  had  become  a  necessity.    At 
Continuation  Schools  these  classes  had  been  entrusted  to  expert 
teachers,  and  were  attended  by  s  large  number  of  pupils,  But  the 
courses  lacked  direction.     It  wras  not  deemed  advisable  to  create 
a  single  institution  for  each  of  these  great  trades     Each  would 
have  required  a  large  building,  and  the  distances  would  ho  too 
r  to  allow  all  the  pupils  to  be  collected  ai  one  centre.    The 
therefor^    were  held   in    Elementary   Schools,    which 
offered  their  rooms  as  drawing  halls,  and  the  oversight  in 

matters  of  discipline  and  order,  loll   as  before  to  the  I 
the  Continuation   Schools,   while  a    competent    enginee 
appointed   "direktor"   of  tin    Q\  let/,   and   an  artistic  and 

technically  trained  carpenter  to  the  <  hrpenters'  School.  The 
directors  have  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  various  centres,  to 
draw  up  a  .suitable  curriculum,  and  to  instruct  the  teacher*.  The 
Qeweribesasl  had  last  winter  over  2,000  pupils  at  ten  centres,  and 
the  Carpenters'  School.with  nine  centres  more  than  850  pupils. 

Courses  for  turners  were  trido  established  in  connexion  with  the 
latter  school, 

Just  as  these  institutions  have  hem  evolved  from  the  Con- 
tinuation School  and  created  technical  schools  of  n  special  kind, 
>r,  they  bore  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  future  development. 
Day  classes  were  instituted  ;  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Carpenfc 
School,  but  for  'h<  Gewerbesaal  fully  organised  and  with  a  yearly 

•  nurse  and  thirty-six  hours  of  instruction  a  week.    This  is  to 
provide  young  engineers  and   the  members  of  kindred    callings 
after  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship  with  the  opportunity 
of  extending  their  theoretical  training,  .so  that    later  on    tl 
may  be  dully  engaged  as  foremen  titters  ur  ci<: 
Thus  the   necessity  for    a    special   building  has   arisen,  which 
shall  serve  us  a  kind  of  central  school  for  the  local  branches, 
which  ire  still  to  continue  and  which  shall  provide  the  n< 
machines  and    r  chemistry   and  A 

find  has  been  obi  ud  the  plans  are  in  pi 

n  the  same  building  a  day  class  will  also  be  held  for  the  Car- 
penters' School  and  will  be  equipped  with  the  requisite  labour- 
saving  machines  Mechanics  and  locksmiths,  as  well  as  carpen- 
ters, will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  uses  of  such 
machines  in  small  shops,  and  as  the  network  of  the  electrical 
cable  extends  over  all  the  town,  and  power  is  easy  to  obtain, 
stimulus  and  the  possibility  <>i  existence  side  bv  side  with  the 

bo  the  small  firms  and   to  tie 
kman,  bjf    reason  of  efforts    which    demand    individual! 
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Attention  either  through  skilfully  devised  DftftSfrlfctioti  Of 
specials  locution,    I  Jut  fin  those,  too,  engaged  in  la 

works,  for  foremen  and  titters,  we  hope  toafrangt  pen  the 

elementary  operations    -  filing,  the  operations  in 

wodd,  the  staini:  oou,  will  be  practised  •nth  tin1  skill  and 

Inch,  through  tlie  system  of  piecework  prevailing  in 
the  factory,  are  all  &  tod, 

The    development    of    the    hro    technical     schools     here 
described  is  only  an  example  among  many  similar  more  or  ! 
mature  formations,    The  technical  schools  for  each  trade  have 
been  gradually,  and  each  in  its  own  fashion,  evolved  from  the 
Continuation  Schools  »>r  forn  fisting  n  Only  a  tew 

trades  in  Berlin  are  still  without  such  n  school     Various 
have    contributed    te»    the    rapid  spread    of    these     institutions  ; 
above  all  the  present  conditions  of  apprenticeship,  conditions 
which  in  the  ire  reproduced  with  certain  modifications  in 

the  Empire  al  large,  and  which  have  led  to  legislative  enact* 
nunts,  whose  effects  have  yel  to  be  tested,  but  whosie  ohjectii 
on  the  whole  that  of  OUT     /"    k&  Hub 

Firstly.  In  oonseq  fthe minute 6ub-divi»ionjBond extreme 

specialisation  the  apprentice  only  learns  a  small  portiorj  of  his 
trade  in  the  workshop.  The  tailor  makes  vests  or  trousers  or 
coats,  and  the  unhappy  apprentice  of  i  vest-tailor  after  com- 
pleting  Ins  term  is  unable  to  work  for  trouser-makers,  The 
saddler  makes  trait!  and  least  of  all  saddled     The 

basket-maker  makes  coarse  baskets,  or  eke  wicker  furniture,  <»r 
fancy  goods    The  paper-hanger  bangs  wall  pop  does 

upholstery,  of  el  '  all  kinds;  and  m  this  way 

ono  might   pass  in  review  .ill    trades   with  reference  to  iheir 


specialisation,  and  tin*  danger  is  always  greAl  thai  the  apprentice 
(inly  learns  pari  <>i  his  trade.  Accordingly  he  ought  to  learn  at 
school  what  he  misses  at   the  shop.    Tne  task  ia  n<  the 

process  of  learning  demands  the  production  of  articles  and  this 
production  makes  competition  for  the  artisan,  which  prejudi 
turn  against  the  school,    The  object  is,  therefore,  t<>  instil  the 
rules   which  fifovern  the  pi  to  practise  manual  opt 

tknia  without  burdening  toe  school  with  actual  production, 

Secondly.     In  certain   trades  there  is  jis  u  general  rule   no 
workshop.    The  principal  die  asistants, 

who  execute  it  at  their  own  ho:  may  do  the  cutting  out 

or  designing  ;  th  ^  in- 

struction, !>•  re  assistants,  wh  id  by  the  piece  and 

not  by  the  hour,  cannot  be  troubled  to  look  alter  him. 

Thirdly.    In  the  irpenten  turners,  wheel- 

wrights, locksmiths — whose  work  is  done  at  certain  tixed  places 
in  the  shop  as  the  carpenter s  bench,  the  tn  be,  the  t 

the  aim  ot  the  employer  is  to  use  SUcb  places  to  their  lull  extent 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  stand  empty  in  working  hours.   Apprvn- 
ne  ex]  they  do  not  help  to  earn  the  rent 

Res]  ol  tin  linatioD  to  train 

equently  eou&idcrablc  danger  of  a 
detieieney  in  the  supply  of  skilled  workers.     To  remedy  this  is 
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the  object  of  the  i<  I'iirhs.  h<i  The  fundamental  principle  is 

that   the   apprentice  instructed  in  the  "Faehsohule"  iu  the 
men  craft  and  in  tin    subsidiary  sciences  is  thereby 

made  fitter  tor  the  workshop  and  more  valuable  to  his  master. 

Tim  existing  schools  arc  almost  all  connected  with  the  Dorra* 
spending  trade  associations;  these  corporations,  which  po«€ 
tain  rights  under  the  Qt  Intmg,  and  which  are  responsible 

iuing  of  tin-  apprenti  ontribute  with  very  fen 

exceptions  to  the  support  ni'  these  schools  and  depute 
workmen  to  serve  on  the  governing  bodies.     The  president  of 
.surli  n   bod)   is  a  representative  of  the  Gem  puUdion 

Triiniiripjil  hoard,  with  whose  assistance  the  finances  of  the  school 
are  administered,    Tin*  town  generally  bears  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  coat,  in  particular  il  provides  the  building.     The  State 
too,  contributes  towards  several  schools.      IVhucsomc  school** 
haws    remained    plaees    of   general    instruction    in    drawing 
arithmetic,   or  kindred    Kuhjocts,    others,    as    the    schools 
vaddkro,  bookbinders,  upholsterers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  wheel* 
wrighta,  hairdressers,  have  become  regular  workshops.     But  it  is 
never  forgotten  Ihat  this  instructional  workshop  is  uol  Ui  replu 
but    only   to    vtipplemeul    the    real    workshop.      It    is  jus 
assumed  iliat  h\  at>-iistoiiting  the  pupil  to  the  actual  method* 
operation,  tlie  practical  knowledge  thus  acquired*  rh<*  skill  in  tin- 
economical  use  of  material  and  of  implements  actually  at  hand 
form  iniiisjiriiNihlr  requirements  in  tnc  education  of  tile  young 
A-,  i  rnli  the  guilds  require  the  apprentices  to  attend 
ither  duriug  the  whole  <>r  for  a  jMu-t  of  their 
apprenticeship      This    regulation    is    gradually    Iwiiitf    modi 
effective;  the  masters  offer  less  opposition,  and  tnc  more  masters 
enter  the  guild,  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  benefit  of 
Mir  institution,  ihc  greater  is  the  seal  of  the  guild  for  the  school 
nsi  this  form  of  compulsion  the  opponents  of  the  obligafe 

ttinuation  School  can  caise  no  objection.  r«»r  these  acln 
.in  governed  each  after  its  own  manner,  according  to  the  iicn 
ofits  own  pupils;  attendance  being  required  by  the  same  authori 

i     responsible  for  the  apprenticeship  finds  its  natural  pi 
ifi  the  regular  round  of  daily  (ile. 

\-  to  Commercial  Continuation  School*  there  is  still  consider- 
able conflict  of  opinion.  It  in  clear  ihat  definite  conclusions 
can   -lilv   be  drawn  when  the  multiplicity   oj  commercial  opei 

s  and  the  diversity  of  training  required  have  received  their 
due  meed  of  attention.  All  civilised  countries  are  occupied  with 
this  question  ;  we  only  discuss  its  bearings  in  Berlin, 

At  tin*  beginning  attention  was  directed  to  the  cose  of  bo 
who  pin  leaving  an  Elementary  School  enter  ;<  retail  bouse,  or,  In 
instai  f  m  1 1  k ,    For  such 

pupils  the  general  Continuation  S<Tmol  with  its  instruction  in 
arithmetic  book-keeping,  And  now  typewriting  and  shorthand  's 
sufficient.    If  the  young  roan  were  desirous  of  further  improi 

itt  then1  an*  the  classo*  in  French  and  English.    TherefoN 
l>ecn  u   long  time   before   special  Continuation  Schools 
smiiKTrial  pupils  i.'iiiue  n 1 1 < «  cxi&teni 
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We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  (hat  regular  courses 
for  older  ami  better-prepared  students  in  higher  commercial 
subjects — as  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  bills  ot 
jxenango,  political economy — nave  been  maintained  for  several 
years  hy  the  Merchants'  Guild,  and  conducted  In  prominent 
hers  At  tirst  the  municipality  contributed  to  tlicir  support 
by  the  loan  of  buildings,  but  the  teaohen  were  afterwards  trans- 

ferred  to  a  room  in  the  Exchange,  and  in  reality  form  the  staff 
of  a  Commercial  High  School  on  a  small  scale, 

Others  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  have  been  educated 
at  ft  Secondary  School,  (Gymnasium!  Realgymnaaium,  Obereal- 
schule,  or  Hoalsrhnli,)  though  only  a  small  minority  reach  i 
higher  standard  than  that  required  for  the  one  year's  exemption 
from  military  service.  (Since  1884  this  goal  has  boon  rendered 
more  a<x*ossU)Ic  to  boys  from  Elementary  Schools  by  means  of 
Itealschulen.)    The  degree  of  attainment,  ho  different 

from  that  of  boys  coming  directly  from  tin-  Elementary  Schools, 
that  for  tins  reason  alone  ;<  differentiation  of  the  classes  i^  u 
looossity.  The  M  Einjtthrigen,fl  as  a  rule,  only  take  the  really 
technical  courses  commercial  geography,  book-keeping  by 
double  entry,  etc  It  is  open  to  question  whether  matter 
intended  tor  ex-scholars  of  Elementary  Schools  ought  to  bo 
offered  in  ih<  same  Areas  to  more  intelligent  pupils,  a^  is  the 
srtain  towna  with  obligatory  Continuation  Schools,  [i 
noteworthy    (ael    thai   Continuation  Schools    connected    with 

Realschiilen "   have  not    received   such   support  from  former 
pupils  of  these  schools  ;is  was  li<»j 

An  association  of  merchants  on  tin*  one  hand  and  a  goterning 
IhmIv  on  the  other  found  themselves  compelled  to  oatablis] 

3t.il  commercial  Continuation  School  It  was  desired  to 
Dtaoh  the  commercial  pupils  from  the  trade  apprentices,  and  to 
emphasise  the  commercial  dement  in  the  instruction;  in  the 
language  courses,  perhaps  too  much  so,  a!  the  expense  ^*(  a 
proper  training  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  with  excessive 
attention  to  formularies.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
«liat    rh<    fkg    and    intellectual    attain]  oi    the    pupils 

rcre  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  tin  ordinary  Con- 
tinuation School  pupil,  and  that  in  the  curriculum  wew 
included   such  subjects  as  office-work,  commercial  phy, 

»ns  on  commercial  products  (Waarenkundo),  bills  ot  "ex 
Those  private  Continuation  Schools,  which  were  only  aided 
1 1 1<-  municipality  with   the  loan  of  build  ad   on  their  rolls 

last   winter  2,584  pupils   (including   1,463  apprent  rhile 

the  other  Continuation  Schools  had  2.003  commetaal  pupils, 
of  whom  1  ,572  wen  •  a  ppreo  1 1 

The  general  Continuation  Schools  still  continue  to  pr 
the  wants  of  commercia]  students,  and  to  extend  their  curriculum 
rherever  advisable  by  the  addition  of  commercial  brand 
Htimercial  geography,  and  foreign  languages  no(  hitherto  taught, 
Russian.     But  in  view  of  the  immense  number  of  tasks  that 
devolve  upop  the  Continuation  Scho  ired 

thai   th<  I  Mid  appropriate  orjpintsatiou  of  Cominer 
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Schools  should  bd  undertaken  by  other  bodies.  The  matt© 
now  in  this  favourable  condition.  Through  the  intervention  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  it  has  been  possible  to  entrust  the  Com- 
mercial Schools  to  the  control  and  support  of  the  Court  of  the 
Merchants'  Guild,  so  that  the  association  referred  to  above  only 
pays  ft  small  contribution,  and  the  town  provides  the  room.  A 
special  director  to  supervise  M  the  schools  has  been  chosen  by 
tno  court,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  so  to  organise  the 
schools  that  pupils  "i  different  degrees  of  attainment  attend 
different  oourses  of  instruction,  and  a  certain  :d  of  know- 

ledge is  required  on  admission,  so  I  bo  leas  well  prepared  pu 

•  tin  in  the  general  Continua  I  lio  Commercial 

Schools  will  gradually  assume  n  more  permanent  shape,  and 
begin  to  oompefcewitb  similar  schools  in  other  towns,  Thus 
bore,  too,  the  -dm,  towards  which  every  effort  is  directed,  has 
been  attained,  viz.,  that  those  interested  in  (ho  trade  shall 
actually  bear  the  burden  of  the  trade  schools, 

Various  forces  have  combined   to  give  to  the  Continuation 

Schools  for  girls  and  women  their  present  shape.  Their  transi- 
tional character  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  schools  for  boys,  but 
they  have  passed  beyond  tl  e  of  makeshifts  to   that   of 

organised  institutions,    The  first  attempt  had  a  distinct  ethical 

purpose.    Certain  association^  underl k  to  I  Continuation 

School   for  i^iHs  n(  the  labouring  The  monotone 

deadening  work  in  the  factory  was    to  be  com 
thai  of  tic  and  Sunaaj   school  nan, 

arithmetic,  sewing,  and  dressmaking  were  to  provide  intel- 
lectual stimulus,  mora]  etefval  in 
earning  power.  The  municipality  offered  the  necessary  premi 
and  noljic-mindcd  wiHiH-n  sought  to  brighten  the  hours  of  rest 
by  Sunday  evenihL  This  aim  lias  been  hut 
slightly  realised.  Insuperable  objections  t<>  Siinday  instruction 
were  raised  by  Regulation  of  Trade  and  by  tin* 
Church  authorities.  \\  has  ceased,  and  on  workdays  the  girls 
are  too  tired  to  pome  to  classes.  The  school,  however,  was  not 
closed— nay,  others  were  opened,  but  the  social  classes  using 
them  changed.  The  old  principle,  it  is  true,  is  still  retained  ana 
classes  are  held  which  girls  following  industrial  occupations  h 
the  opportunity              ding,  bul  by  far  the  greater  number* 

!mpUs  come  firom  families  which  keep  their  daughters  at  borne 
or  some  years  after  the  age  of  fourteen  and  occupy  them  with 
housework    Accordingly,  these  Girls1  Continuation  Seh 

tided  chiefly  by  girfi  who  devote  not  indeed  the  whole  o)f  their 
time  to  self-imp]  at,  but  who  are  able  in  the  daytime  (par- 

ticularly in  the  later  afternoon)  to  enlarge  their  school  attain- 

merits,  ;md  oocupy  ibrui  ith  sn<  h  arts  as  sewing,  00ft 

utting-out,  ironing  etc.,  with  such  branches  of  knowledge 
modem  langi  inthmetic,  book-keeping,  geography,  • 

which  may  prove  useftd  in  future  pmploymenl  or  in  the  service 
of  the  family.  The  instruction  in  German,  to  which  special 
weight  is  attached,  serves  to  widen  the  point  pf  view,  to  render 
stable  moral  principles,  and  is  an  introduction  bo  the  literature 
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and  thought  of  the  age.  These  schools  enjoy  great  favour. 
Shorthand  and  type- writing  have  been  introduced,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  include  cookery.    Gymnastics  and  singing  are 

fiiirsued  with  zeal  as  an  important  complement  of  education, 
ncreasing  attention  is  paid  to  drawing,  and  the  schools  are 
beginning  to  compete  witn  the  trade  schools  for  women,  which 
are  supported  by  certain  associations,  as  the  Lette-Verein,  the 
Heimatshaus  fttr  hohere  Tochter.  At  the  present  time  nine 
such  schools  are  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  four  by 
governing  bodies  in  receipt  of  municipal  subsidies  as  well  as  the 
loan  of  elementary  school  buildings. 

H.  Bertram. 
Berlin, 

December,  1899. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  statistics  have  been  taken  from  the  "  tvben*icht  ul>er  das 
Fortbildungsschulwesen  und  die  gewerblichen  Unterrichtsanstalten  der 
stadt  Berlin  "  pre[>ared  by  Dr.  Bertram  for  the  School  Committee  of  the 
Municipal  Town  Council.  The  figures  refer  to  the  Winter  Session,  1899- 
1900. 

A.    Continuation  Schools  for  Male  Students. 

(1)  Municipal  Institutes  for  Adults. 

[These  institutions  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  engaged  in 
business,  who  desire  to  acquire,  complete  or  retain  a  degree  of  attainment 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  Mittelscnule.  j 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  :    Mother  Tongue.  French,  English,  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 
Number  of  institutions                ...       4 
Number  of  pupils 876 

(2)  Municipal  Continuation  Schools  for  Youths. 

[The  schools  are  intended  to  assist  such  bovs  as  have  entered  on  a  practi- 
cal! ing  immediately  after  leaving  the  Elementary  School,  to  keep  up 
their  studies  and  to  supplement  them  by  such  instruction  and  exercises 
as  will  increase  their  moral  and  professional  efficiency.] 

The  branches  of  instruction  include  French,  English,  Physics,  Chemistry, 

Algebra,  Geometrv,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  ;  in  some 

schools  additional  instruction   in    Commercial  Correspondence,  Bills  of 

Exchange,  etc.,  History,  Geography,  Drawing,  Modelling,  etc. 

Number  of  institutions        ...  12 

Number  of  pupils         ....       10,188 

(3)  The  Continuation  School  of  the  Association  of  Artisans. 

Number  of  pupils 454 

(4)  Commercial  Continuation  Schools,  maintained  by  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  Berlin. 
Number  of  institutions        ....      5 
Number  of  pupils       •       •       .       .        2,215 
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B.    Continuation  Schools  for  Girh. 

(1)  Municipal  Continuation  Schools. 

Number  of  institutions  ...       9 

Number  of  pupils       -        -        -  3,354 

(2)  Continuation  Schools  maintained  by  Associations  and  other  Bodies. 

Number  of  institutions       -        ...        6 
Number  of  pupils       -       -       -       -  2,154 

(J.    Institution*  gimna  specialised  Technical  Instruction. 

*(1)  Municipal  Higher  Weaving  School.      Day  Courses,  61  pupils. 

Evening  Courses,  179      „ 

$(2)  Schools  for  Artisans    (Handwerkerschulen),  2  schools  with 
3,786  entries. 

Pupils. 
{(3)  Building  Schools 267 

(4)  Gewerbesaal  (10  local  divisions) ....      2,263 

(5)  Trade  School  for  Bricklayers  and  Carpenters     -        265 

(6)  „  M  „  Joiners  (Tischlerschule)  -  -  1407 
*(7)  „  „  „  Shoemakers  -  69 
*(8)       „          „        „    Painters  and  Decorators         -        257 

(9)  „  „  „  Saddlers         -        -        -        -  150 

*(10)  „  „  „  Upholsterers  ....  228 

(11)  „  „  .,  Blacksmiths  148 

*(12)  „  „  „  Glaziers 70 

*(13)  „  „  „  Chimney  Sweeps  88 

*(14)  „  „  „  Wheelwrights  63 

*(15)  „  „  „  Basketmakors         ...  20 

t(ltf)  „  „  „  Bookbinders  «6 

t(l7)  „  „  „  Hardeners       ....  05 

(18)  „  „  ,.  Printers 715 

(Hi)  „  „  „  Painters 73 

(20)  „  „  „  Tailors 142 

(21)  „  „  „  Confectioners  t  101 

t(22)  „  „  „  Potters 59 

f(23)  „  „  ,,  Photographers        -        -         -  56 

+(24)  „  „  „  Plumbers        ....  v>\ 

(25)       „         „        „    Coopers 9 

*(26)       „  „        „     Hairdressers  ....        508 

Note.  —All  these  school*  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  {Magistral)  of  the  Berlim Municipality,  but  they  are  not  all  of  them 
directly  administered  by  the  Municipal  Education  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee lias  under  its  immediate  charge  the  schools  enumerated  under  A  and 
l>,  and  details  as  to  tl  e  progress  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report 
on  the  FortbUtlimffssrhidiresen  presented  to  the  Magistral  by  the  Svluttdeputation. 
The  other  schoois  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Municipal  Committee  on 
Trade,  but  thin  Committee  avails  itself  of  the  educational  experience  of  the 
expert  advisers  of  the  School  Committee,  one  of  whom  has  a  neat  on  the  lioard 
of  management  of  each  individual  school.  It  will  lie  noticed  that  it  is  only  to 
schools  of  the  latter  class  that  State  aid  is  granted,  and  this  support  is  given 
through  the  Ministry  of  Trade,  and  not  by  the  Education  Department.— A,  K.  T, 


*  Maintain*]  conjointly  by  the  State,  Town,  and  Trade, 
t  ,.  ,.  ,.  the  Town  and  the  Trade. 

X  ,.  ,.  .,  the  State  and  the  Town. 

i  ,,  by  the  1  i»n,  hut  in  receipt  of  a  State  Grant. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  EARLIER  HISTORY  OF  THE  TECHNICAL 
HIGH  SCHOOLS   IN   GERMANY. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  Germans  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  field  of  educational 
organisation  in  their  country  during  the  last  century  has  been 
the  creation  ef  the  Technical  High  School.  This  institution  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  Other,  thn  child  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
for,  born  but  little  before  it,  it  attained  its  full  enfranchisement 
as  the  last  sands  of  the  old  century  were  quickly  running  out. 
Thus  the  story  of  its  progress  lies  within  the  compass  of  a  hundred 
years.  From  its  humble  origin  as  a  Kb  N  >l  ■  hie  b  ■  u  the  border- 

line of  elementary  education  it  has  advanced  in  importance  and 
in  public  esteem,  till  it  has  b  :niml  by  the  highest  autho- 

rities in  the  land  as  the  equal,  ami  inevitably,  to  some  extent,  the 
l.  of  the  ancient  University.  Thuugh  sedulous  watch  was 
kept  over  the  progress  of  events  in  other  countries,  it  remains  true 
that  this  development  has  been  achieved  by  constant  effi 
towards  improvement  from  within,  aided  by  the  wise  and 
fostering  care  of  rulers  and  statesmen,  and  by  the  unselfish 
devotion  and  broad  conceptions #  of  those  who  wciv  engaged 
in  the  work. 

Not  that  the  nineteenth  century  can  claim  the  credit  of  having 
produced  the  idea  of "  technical  instruction/'  for  this,  in  some  shape, 
has  been  always  existent,  and  previous  attempts  to  embody  the 
idea  in  definite  form  wore  not  unknown  even  in  Germany.  More 
than  once  had  reformers  tried  to  find  some  more  suitable  training 
than  that  of  the  classical  schools  for  such  pupils  as  were  not  intend*  1 
for  higher  studies — a  training  which,  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  primary  schools,  would  fit  them  better  for  the  practical  calli 
they  were  to  follow.  Such  was  the  purpose  of  the  school  which 
Semi  '  Halle  in  1705  ;  this  was  the  object  of  the  *  Real 

aned  in  Berlin  in  1747  ;  hut  alter 
a  lapse  of  time  their  course  was  ohfinj 

In  a  higher  grade  this  same  need  was  abo  recognised.     In  1748 
the  Collegium  Carolin urn  was  founded   by   Abbot  Jerusalen 
Brunswick.    In  the  sketch  of  hi  t  the  founder  expn-. 

himself  as  follows  : — "  For  innumerable  yean  we  men  of  learr 


•Cjf,  FestgabederTechnwchen  Hochscliulp  m  Karlsruhe,  1892,  p,62,  Red- 
tenbacher'a  words  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Keller :  "  Maine  Bestrebungen  alaLehrer 
richton  sich  a!  in  auf  die  wissensrhaftliche  Theorie  der  Y 

mir  liegt  die  Kultur  des  industriellen  Publikuma   am    BemiL       WeiM 
die  Gebil-i  rtigen  Zustand  der  Industriellen  roh  hennen. 

io  haben  sie  r  ;ene  glauben,  e«  vertrage  ekh  eh 

liildung gnrnioht  rait einerindiifstriellenThatigkeiMBnn  haben sieunm-ht/' 
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have  been  able  to  think  that  we  alone  are  the  pillars  of  human 
society,  and  that,  outside  our  four  faculties,  health  and  reason  are 
not  to  be  found.  We  would  retain  honour  enough  if  we  were  to 
cede  one  part.,  even  the  half  of  it,  to  our  neighbours  who  live  in 
other  classes.  Those  who  benefit  the  world  through  the  wide 
dealings  of  commerce,  who  bring  useful  contrivances  for  the 
advantage  of  trade,  for  the  impi'ovement  of  natural  products, 
for  the  increase  of  trade  and  agriculture,  who  follow  mechanical 
arte— these  form  an  equally  important  part  of  the  community  as 
i  he  men  of  learning,  And  yet,  amid  all  the  siuns  of  money  devoted 
to  schools  and  academies,  they  have  received  little  or  no  jitlentim 

Aeronlmjjy  the  new  institution  contained  a  technical  division. 
Some  years  later  these  new  studies  were  brought  into  still  <  t 
relation  with  the  old  learning,  when  in  the  University  of  Getting 
often  the  pioneer  of  new  developments,  lectures  wen 

w  Becfcrnairn  00  technology  and  on  the  applications 
of  chemistry  to  industry  by  Profeeser  Ginelin.|  But  all  these 
various  attempts  were  t  lie  isolated  efforts  of  indiviil  <  I .  though 

not  without  value,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exercised  a  d< 
minative  influence  on  the  developments  of  the  e<  entury. 

The  new  age  brought  new  needs.    The  great  dii 
revolutionising  the  old  methods  of  production  entirely  changed 
the  relations  of  the  countries  of  Europe  to  one  another.     80  krenlv 
was  this  felt  in  Germany  that,  even  amid  the  storm  and  s< 
of  the  revolutionary  War*,  that  country  made  some  effort  to  ad 
itself  to  the  new  conditions,     Bavaria,  it  is  said,  readily  sold 
property  of  the  confiscated  monasteries  to  foreign  industrialists, 
but  reaped  little  profits  from  their  efforts.    When  the  removal  of 
Napolenn  to    his  lonely  banishment  at  St.  Helena  afforded  p 
grounds  for  the  hopes  of  a  lasting  peace,  industrial  questions  c, 
everywhere  to  the  front. 

The  cry  for  technical  education  came  from  two  quarters— from 
the  State  itself,  and  from  individuals  who  were  anxious  to  imp] 
the  industries  of  their  native  country.    The  State  itself  was  direct lv 
interested  in  many  branches  of  industry :  forestry,  mining,  lines 
of  communication  by  land  and  water  were  under  its  in 
care,  and  for  these  purposes  it  rec(uired  officers  more  th" 
trained  than  heretofore,   especially  on  the  theoretical  side.    On 
the  other  hand,  outside  official  circles,  the  industrial  supren 
of  England  was  an  ever-present  source  of  bitterness,  and  think 
men  began  to  cast  about  for  some  means  by  which  this  stab 
dependence  might  be  ended.    Hut  in  this  struggle  England  wftB 
not  their  only  foe ;  they  had  to  contend  against  prejudice  and  ig 
ance  at  home.     Several    writers  complain  with  indignation   of 


•  Quoted  in  E.  Zotkr:    Die  Universitaten  uad  die  Technischen  Hoch- 
4chulen,  p.  47, 

^Cf.  Fischer,  f.    ip&    JjJtudmm  fflt    technischen    Cheroie    an 
UpivBraifettBii    and    Teciuiiaclien     Hocti&ctiulen     DeutscMands,     Bratin- 
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tow  esteem  in  which  industrial  pursuits  were  held.     All  crowded 
to  the  service  of  the  State.    Professor  Finckh  asserts  that 
State  official  ^considers  it  his  bounden  duty  to  make  all 
follow  in^his  steps,  [even  if  he  had  a  dozen ;  thus  many  a  om 
is  lost  to  industry,  but  not  gained  for  science."*     Howe\ 
did  not  despair,  and  their  chief  remedy  was  education.    The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  periodical  of  tin* 
period  is  not  devoid  of  interest.    "  All  nations,"  he  says,  **  art* 
righting  for  the  profits  of  industry  and  trade,  and  through  the  action 
of  some  Governments  this  struggle    lias  assumed    the  cham< 
ol  open  war.     Among  the  weapons  which  are  irresistible  in   tfeifi 
economic  warfare  the  spread  of  knowledge  holds  the  first   place, 
and  all  outlay  for*  this  purpose  is  a  good  investment,  which  must 
be  remunerative.    Money,  as  a  rule,  follows  knowledge  and  avoid? 
ignorance  and  stubborn  stupidity. 

''Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  all  nations  are  not  ttl 
the  same  level,  but  some  are  far  in  advance,  and  would,  if  thej 
could,  hinder  the  others  from  following  them.  This  circumstance 
makes  haste  imperative  ;  the  distance  must  be  reduced  as  quickh 
as  possible.  The  nearer  we  are  the  less  effective  will  be  the  efforts 
to  hold  us  back.  Chief  among  such  nations  is  England,  which 
is  always  presented  to  us  for  our  example.  She  has  not  only  Tar 
outrun  us,  but  she  avails  herself  of  all  her  advantages  not  to  allow 
us  to  follow  her.  In  this  matter  ail  nations  which  are  striving  foi 
•i  share  in  the  products  of  industry  and  commerce  are  at  war  with 
Kngland,and  that  eountry  suffers  cm n tin uously  small  but  nume: 
defeats,  which  it  are  but  persistent.    To  attain 

this  end  the  most  requisite  means  is  a  w  ralth  of  knowledge.  When 
knowledge  is  bettor  distributed  and  wider  spread  than  in  England 
then  we  have  nothing  id  bar  from  her  ;    then  she  is  oobd 

lulled  against  her  will  to  open  the  sphere  of  activity  over  the  greater 

of  the  world  for  herself  and  for  us,  and  involuntarily  to  accept 
the  part  of  om*  commercial  tout.  Simply  to  envy  England,  merely  t  o 
gasa  at  her  With  admiral  ion,  profits  us  nothing;  'tis  but  to  sit 
idly  by  with  folded  hands  and  to  befool  ourselves  with  the  delusion 
that  it  were  useless  to  light  against  this  full-grown  giant.  We 
have  all  lMoked  on  idly  while  England  gathered  sti'ength  ;    she 

enjoys  the  fruits  of  her  labours,  which  will  not  be  lessened  or 
8  less  sweet  on  account  of  our  caw      -Nothing  remains  for  us 
but  to  win  these  fruits,  and  nothing  can  stop  us  as  soon  a^ 

learnt  to  sow  the  p  the  harvest.    This  seed  is 

nothing  more  than  the  preparation  of  knowledge,  and  this  v 
scatter  with  no  sparing  hand/'t    Similarly,  too,  Nebenius,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  Baden,  and  to  whose  acth 
I  he  Zollverein  was  largely  due,  when  discussing  the  question  whether 

*  Prof.  />.  L,  Finckh.    ttbep  Gewerheschukn  mid  ihre  Etorfchtimtf 
in  Wurttemberg.    Htutigart,  1SS& 

t    KtfnaMind  Gewerhe  Blatt,    Mtinchen,  18SS9,  p.  507. 
5590,  *  G  2 
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it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  opportunities  for  technical 
t raining  for  any  but  its  own  officials,  says  that  the  training  of  the 
higher  productive  classes  is  quite  as  important  for  the  State  as  the 
high  capacity  of  its  technical  officials. 

Accordingly,  with  this  object  in  view,  the  Polytechnische  Schulen 
were  founded.  The  schools  had  a  double  aim  :  they  were  intended 
to  secure  for  science  a  foothold  in  the  workshop,  to  assist  with 
the  light  of  reasoned  theory  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry, 
till  then  fettered  by  many  a  prejudice  and  hindered  through  lack 
of  knowledge ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  sought  to  raise  that  part 
of  the  nation  engaged  in  industry  to  such  a  level  of  culture  as  would 
secure  to  it  its  due  measure  of  public  respect. 

The  history  of  these  institui  y  roughly  be  said  to  fall  1 

three  periods:— <1)  The  period  of  foundation  (1800-1835); 
the  period  of  adjustment  (1835-1875);  (3)  the  period  of  dew 
ment.    It  is  not  intended  to  trace  at  length  the  development  within 
each  of  these  periods,  but  rather,  by  recalling  boi 
striking  changes  which  these  institutions  have  known,  tu  indi< 
roughly  the  point  from  which  they  started  and  1  lie  course  which 
their  development  has  follow 

In  1899  the  Technical  High  Sobool  at  Charlottenbui  _  red 

the  centenary  of  its  existence,  but,  taken  strictly,  this  celebration 
had  refei-ence  to  but  one  portion  <»f  its  work,  for  the  Tech] 
Bigh  School  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  two  independei 
•■ma— the  Bauakademie  and  the  Gewerbeeohule,    The 
is  the  older,  founded  in  1799,  mainly  for  purposes  of  State,  thou 
its  aim  is  denned  in  the  royal  decree  lanctioning  its  institution 
in  the  following  terms: — "To  train  in  theoretical  and   - 
knowledge    capable    surveyors,    architects,    civil  jnd 

masons,  principally  for  the  King's  dominions,  but  for  (nay 

find  admittance  if  no  disadvantage  accrue  thereby  to  the  King's 
subjects.'* 

In  1821  a  complementary  institution,  which  looked  more  to  the 
needs  of  the  industrial  ol  ^  provided  in  the  "  To 

Sohttfa)"  instituted  on  the  initiative  of  Beuth,  These  two  innti> 
tutions  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  till  they  were  c  L  in 

>   to  form  the  llochsrbule. 

lu  the  years  wfaiofa  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  the  u  ft 
lemie '*  and  the  "Teefcniflolie  Schute"  two  schools  had  b 
ied  in  the  i  ring    kingdom   of   Austria,    at 

>r»)  and   Vienna   (1815),  which  combined  in  greatei 
degree!  the  aims  of  the  two  Berlin  schools.    The  greater  develop* 
ment  of  industry  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  was  probably  the  main 
N  of  this  combination. 

Then  there  followed  in  quick  succession  a  number  of  similar 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  Germany.    In  1822  a  Realschule 


#  Xcbeniuit  C,  F,    tfber  techaische  Lehranstalten  in  ihrem  zuaammen- 
|  nit  detn  ge^narnten  rJafcerrichtswesea.    Karlsruhe,  1333,  p.  102. 
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opened  at  Darm.stadt,  uub  uf  which  sprang,  at  a  later  d 
l  Folytechnisehe  Sehule,       In  1825,  after  the  matter  had  been 
under  consideration  since  1808,  it  was  finally  decided  to  start  a 
jjolytechnic  school  at  Karlsruhe.    Bavaria  established  three  such 

ok  at  Munich  (1827),  at  Number^  (1829)p  and  at  Augsburg 

(1833).    The  Teohnische  BiHltngnanatflH  was  opened  at  Dresden 

Technical  classes  were  added  to  the  Kealschule  at  Stuttgart 

lo  1829,  and  Habere  Qewerbeechukn  were  estabhshed  at  Cassel 

t0)  and  Hanover  (1831).  Finally,  in  1835,  the  Collegium 
Oarofinum,  at  Brunswick,  was  reorganised  in  such  fashion  as  to 
bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  modern  needs.  Thus  between 
the  years  1821  and  1835  the  foundations  wen*  laid  of  all  those 
institutions,  except  that  of  A  bi*fa  are  now  reeog 

fiised  as  the  Technical  High  Schools  of  Germany.  Exception  aiust 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Aachen,  which,  though  it  did  not  from  tin4 
first  receive  the  style  and  organisation  of  a  high  school,  yet  possessed 
an  original  equipment  far  different  from  that  with  which  the  eat 
institutions  had  to  be  content.  It  was  able,  even  amid  the  stress 
of  war,  to  open  its  courses  in  1870  with  a  staff  of  thirty-two  teachers 
and  no  fewer  than  223  students. 

It  must  be  borne  ip.  mind  that  these  earlier  institutions  were 
far  from  being  homogeneous  in  character  or  organisation,  nor  at 
that  time  was  nomenclature  any  sure  guide  to  the  nature  of  the 
institution.    The  same  name  was  givtn   to  institutions  of  very 

pees  and  schools  of  approximately  the  same  type 
known  under  a  i  oi  names.    Thus  the  polytechnic  scho»  . 

Munich   more  m  sembled   the    Hohere   tiebwerbeschnl' 

Hanover  than  the  Polytechnisches  Institut  at  Vienna. 

The  individual  institutions  show  the  same  lack  of  a  definite 
conception  of  their  function.  It  was  not  realised  at  first  that  there 
are  at  least  two  distinct  grades  of  technical  instruction,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  provide  for  within  the  same  institution.  At  the 
"Technische  Schule"  at  Berlin  it  was  originally  proposed  to  instruct 
manufacturers  and  those  who  were  little  more  than  artisans,  but 
there  was  only  one  course  of  instnu-tiim.  The  EOhereGewerbeeehuto 
at    Hanover   admitted  students  of  very  omenta,  and 

with  very  different  object*  in  view,  and  sought  to  meet  these  different 
needs  by  varying  the  length  of  the  course,  though  the  elementary 
instruction  was  given  to  all  alike.  Bektor  Prechtl,  the  first  head  of 
the  Vienna  institute,  in  his  opening  address,  urges  the  advantages  of 
a  scientific  training.  "  It  is  true/'  he  says,  "  that  nil  processes  in  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  a  few*  rules,  by  following  which  in  a  mecha- 
nical fashion  one  can,  within  a  limited  range,  attain  the  desired  end ; 
but  how  far  superior  is  he  who  does  his  work  with  scientific  insight, 
to  the  man  who  is  chained  to  a  mechanical  procedure/1  And  this 
scientific  training  he  would  mete  out  in  equal  measure  to  manu- 
fa<  Hirers  and  foremen  alike.  Still  more  dearly  is  this  absence  of 
differentiation  illustrated  by  a  writer  who,  when  commenting  on 
the  Vienna  school,  expresses  the  hope  that  what  the  Austrians  seek 
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to  secure  by  '*  intension,"  by  onejaentral  institute,  Bavaria  may 
uaiii  by  a  liberal  extension  of  the  instruction  over  many  institutions, 
and  the  Bavarian  institutions  which  the  writer  had  in  mind  were 
the  Sunday  Schools. 

After  a  few  years  the  policy  of  H  intension  "  was  everywhere 
adopted.  Separation  was  strongly  urged  by  NebeniuB,*  who 
'aaintained  that  it  was  impossible  to  base  the  higher  technical 
schools  on  the  lower;  there  must,  he  argued,  be  twfo  classes  of 
schools — those  which  aim  at  imparting  considerable  skill  in  execution 
with  a  modicum  of  knowledge,  and  those  which  aim  at  giving 
more  knowledge  and  less  manual  dexterity.  In  this  contention 
he  has  the  support  of  Professor  Mitterer,  who  defined  the  functions 
of  the  schools  of  these  two  categories  to  be  in  the  one  case  to 
illustrate  science  by  practice,  and  in  the  other  to  illuminate  practice 
with  sci* 

it  was  the  higher  type  of  school  that  received  the  greater  share 
of  attention.     Xel jenius  himself  reorganised  the  school  at  Karlsruhe, 
being  convinced  that  here  the  higher  must  precede  the  lower,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  proper  supply  of  teachers 
the  latter.     It  was  in  that  the  gap  between  tin  WHlld 

grow  greater,  and  few  will  support  IJncldin  in  his  criticism  *>f  the 
j*>lylechnic  school  li  for  following  the  specialising  tendency  oi 

turning  more  and  more  away  from  the  immediate  regard 
to  the  needs  of  practical  industrb  I  life,  and  for  devoth 
lusively  to  the  pursuit  of  science 

Hut  it  is  exactly  this  steady  pursuit  <»l  sci 
the  High  Schools  and  gt^i  ven  them  their  preeent  position  and  influx 
This  was  the  aim  which  the  leaders  «»f  the  movement  kept  clearly 
in  view  during  the  middle  third  of  the  last  centurj  lie  work 

of  transformation  was  being  gradually  accomplished.    With  e 
extension  of  industry  the  scope  of  1  he  schools  was  widen© 

During  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Collegium  Oarolinom  (1835)  and  the  union  of  the  Bauakademie 
and  Grewerbeschule  at  Berlin  bo  form  the  Technische  Hoehschulc 
(1879),  Mir  polytechnic  schools  of  G  ntlj 

aging  ,in(l   expanding  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  general 
h  \wuld  be  applicable  to  all.     But  the  progress 

rds  establishing  an  identity  of  type,  and  the  ideal 
before  them  was  the  University.    I'  il   variety,  however, 

e  are  certain  common  features  distinguishing  their  earlier  from 
their    later   development,  and  the  chief    of    these   may  be    » 
aidered  under  the  following  heads ;—  Administration,  Organisati 
Curriculum,  Conditions  of  Admittance. 

Administration. 

Btofog  that  the  polytechnic  schools  were  in  the  majority  of  cases 
founded  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  State  service,  it  is  but 

ri*r  technische  Lehranitoltci. 
/.   RuelUin.  F.    Die  Vol  kagewer  beach  ule.    Leipzig,  1888,  p.  \). 
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natural  that  the  connection  between  them  and  the  administrative 
departments  which  they  served  was  much  closer  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  educational  institutions,  even  though  they  are  sup* 
|x>rted  out  of  public  funds.  In  many  instances  the  officials  of  t  lie 
department  concerned  not  only  nrnrrinori  the  oversight  over  the 
schools,  but  acted  as  teachers  as  well.  Thus  the  officers  of  the 
Works  Department  at  Berlin  performed  such  service  for  the  Bau- 
akademie, and  various  members  of  the  'Technische  Deputation'* 
discharged  a  similar  function  in  the  case  of  the  Technische  Schule, 
It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the  princi}»j. 
appointing  regular  teachers  lor  these  schools  was  adopted  by  the 
rVusaiac  authorities.  In  some  cases  where  the  school  had  its 
permanent  director  he  was  very  often  little  nan**  than  the 
utive  officer  of  the  Mini  si 

Where  the  school  possessed  a  -  srtain  powers  of 

management  were  delegated  to  them.     \t    8 
earl;  date,  a  committer  of  the  teachers  was  practically  responsible 
fortheorg&H  ind  discipline  of  the  school    (Her  this  com- 

mittee  the  Director  of  the  school  presided,  chosen  annually  by  this 
committee  fri  tg  the  Qoambspaoi  the  staff.  Thisaxxsageo 

dates  from  t!  a  of  the  school  by  Nebenius  in  1833. 

For  soie.  his  privilege  ing  their  own  head  was  sus- 

pended.    It  was  restored  0,when  the  right  of  election  was 

::nnitte<\  Imt  to  the  whole  body  of  regulai 
prof* 

This  example  at    Karlsruhe  has  been  followed  by  all  the  othei 

Technical  High  Schools,  with  the  Bugle  exception  of  Munich 

which  still  re  »em  of  a  permanent  director. 

It  was  but  natural  that  as  the  work  of  these  schools  grew  in 
importance  i  large  measure  of  self-government  should  be  granted 
to  tie  'in.  may  bs  mentioned  that  this  recognition  of  their 

educational  illy  accompanied  by  their  transference 

from  t  he  care  of  I  of  Works  to  that  of  theKiihusministeriuni. 

At  1  each  institution  has  its  own  constitution.    In 

most  cases  the  admi;  of  general  matters  is  entrusted  to  a 

small  council,  consisting  of  the  Rektor,  Ins  predecessor,  and  a  certain 
number  of  professors  chosen  by  their  colleagues  as  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  in  some  cases  the  chairmen  of  the  various  "  Fachab- 
theilungen  ■'  are  added  to  this  council. 

Organisation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  the  organisation  of  the  schools 
was  the  simplest  possible.  All  the  pupils  followed  the  same  course. 
The  institution  was  in  actual  fact  a  school  with  a  uniform  curri- 
culum. The  age  of  the  pupils— fifteen  years  of  age  being  the 
average  minimum  required— demanded  that  the  discipline  should 
be  that  of  the  school  ss  well.  Attendance  was  strictly  controlled, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
repetition  of   the   lessons,    under    the    superintendence    of    one 
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of  the  pupils.  The  advance  of  knowledge  rendered  specialisation 
imperative,  and  ikia  was  met  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  the  u  Fachschule."  Here,  again,  Karlsruhe,  under  the  guidance 
of  Nebenius,  was  the  pioneer.*  During  the  forties  this  principle 
gained  a  footing  in  all  the  polytechnic  schools,  but  the  lines  of 
division  were  not  always  identical,  and  were  not  infrequently 
altered  at  the  same  school.  Below  these  Fachschulen  there  was 
in  emery  oase  a  general  class,  where  the  new  students  were  prepared 
for  I  heir  higher  work.  Tliis  arrangement  was  essential  in  times 
when  the  modern  secondary  schools  were  not  30  highly  developed 
as  at  the  present  day,  and  when  the  conditions  of  admission  were 
teas  stringent .  These  j  ff6]  mrat  ory  classes  have  now  disappeared,  and 
the  Technical  High  Schools  are  modelled  on  the  lines  of TJniver 
organisation,  the  FachabtheihmgezL corresponding  to  the  faculties 
of  the  University.  This  change  has  necessitated  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  Lerufreiheit  into  the  technical  schools.  Some 
of  them  possessed  it  from  the  first  ($aj.,  Hanover),  and  \ 
discussed  and  rejected  the  idea  in  his  work  already  referred  to. 
He  point!  out  that  in  a  technical  training  there  is  a  m 
sequence  of  studies,  and  that,  unless  the  preliminary  branches  are 
thoroughly  mastered,  the  subsequent  time  is  wasted ;  therefore  he 
prefers  a  fixed  course,  and  retains  the  principle  of  promotion.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  years,  though  no  official  infringe- 
ment has  been  made  on  this  much-prized  privilege,  yet  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  issue  with  the  sanction  of  authority  cert 
recommended  courses  of  study  .f 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  principle  of  Fachabtheilu 
which  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  Technical  High  Schools. 
even  now  are  the  lines  of  division  exactly  the  same  at  all  the  schools  : 
there  is  a  department  for  shipbuilding  at  Berlin  only :  Darmstadt 
alone  has  a  department  for  elect  rotechnics.    The  important  point 
is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  division  does  not  mean  isolation. 
but  that,  as  the  need  arises,  the  students  of  one  department  can 
attend  lectures  on  cognate  subjects  in  another,  and  that  the  com 
bination  of  these  various  departments  to  form  a  single  institution 
benefits  each  branch  of  study  there  pursued. 

Curriculum. 

The  curriculum  was  in  the  first  years  the  same  for  all  the  pupils 
of  the  schools.  The  work  was,  in  the  main,  theoretical.  At 
Dresden  and  at  the  Technische  Schule  in  Berlin  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  school  hours  was  spent  in  the  workshops  attached 


•  Cf\  Koratka,  C.  Der  h  here  poly  technische  Unterricht  in  Deutach- 
land,  p.  25,  "  An  der  Karlsmher  Schule  kam  ziierat  in  Deutechland  daa 
System  der  Fachschulen  zu  vollem  Durchbmch." 

t  6'/.  Progranim  der  Konigl.  Technischen  Hochschule  zu  Hannover. 
19OM902,  p.  MX  MDen  Horera  bleibt  die  Wall  der  Lehrhteber  frei 
tiberlnsse n.  Fur  Hn  geordnotes  Studium  enipfiehlt  sich  aber  die  Beacbtung 
der  fulgenden  Studien-und  Stunden^I hk 
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to  these  schools.  But  this  practice  illy  abandoned  v\  em  in 

these  centres.  It  was  felt  that  though  such  workshops  might  be 
extremely  valuable  at  a  time  and  in  a  country  where  industry  was 
but  little  developed,  yd  where  there  was  sufficient  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  in  the  regular  industrial  undertakings  it  was 
not  the  function  of  the  school  to  attempt  to  supply  that  experience 
ttnder  conditions  which  must  always  Ijo  more  or  less  artificial.  A 
more  potent  reason  for  the  closing  of  such  workshops  was  the 
scant  attendance.  At  Berlin,  in  I860,  there  were  only  ten  pupils, 
while  the  workshops,  in  which  fourteen  workmen  ure  v£ed, 

cost  in  annual  maintenance  over  £1,300.* 

The  modern  workshops  attached  to  the  Technical  High  Schools 
KTVB  a  very  different  purpose.  They  are  nut  concerned  with 
production,  but  illustrate  the  theoretical  instruction.  In  this  i 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  practical  exercises,  while  the  more  formal  lecture  has  been  greatly 
curtailed. j 

The  changes  with  regard  to  subject  matter  of  the  instruction 
have  been  even  greater.  At  the  beginning  the  school  curriculum 
contained  but  few  branches,  taught  by  comparatively  few  teachers ; 
to-day  the  lecture  list  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Hanover 
contains  notices  of  206  courses  of  lectures  or  practical  exercises. 
This  increase  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  constant  specialisation  and 
sub-division  of  branches  which  wrere  originally  dealt  with  by  one 
teacher  in  a  single  course  of  lectures.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
specialisation  has  been  an  inevitable  consequence  of  industrial  pro- 
gress, but  it  has  been  very  materially  aided  and  encouraged  by 
the  scientific  interest  which  the  teachers  at  these  institutions  took 
in  their  work,  and  by  the  ready  support  given  to  independent 
investigation. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

Nothing  perhaps  discloses  so  readily  at  the  first  glance  the  altered 
position  of  these  schools  as  a  perusal  of  the  different  conditions  laid 
down  for  admission  at  the  time  of  their  creation  and  at  the  present 
day.  In  1799  the  Rauakademie  admitted  pupils  from  the  age  of 
fourteen,  provided  they  could  write  and  spell,  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  Latin  and  French,  and  understood  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.  The  Gewerbeschule  admitted  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  required  no  foreign  language. 
At  the  Dresden  Technische  Bildungsanst&lt  it  was  only  specified 
that  the  pupils  should  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen.! 

It  was,  however,  soon  found  incompatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
public  service  that  the  standard  of  admission  should  be  fixed  bo  low ; 

*  Cf.    Koristka.    Der  habere  polyt*  ehnis(  hr  I'nterricht,  p.  G5. 
t  Cf,  Festschrift  der  tcehnischen  HochschuJe  su  Ikrlin.  p,  1 

ubles  showing  for  lime 

devoted  to  lectures  and  practical  tt 

I  Hullse,  Die  technische  BildungaaQstalt  zu  Dresden,  . 
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and,  though  the  measure  of  the  State's  requirements  has  never 
been  adopted  as  the  entrance  Btandard  for  all  candidates,  it   baa 
necessarily  had  very  considerable  influence  in  raising  the 
level  of  attainment* 

As  the  polytechnics  curtailed  the  length  of  their  pre} 
courses,  the  age  of  admission  naturally  rose,  and  about  the  middK* 
of  the  century  it  was  generally  fixed  at  seventeen.    At  the  present 
da)  there  is  no  age  limit,  for,  by  reason  of  the  great  extension  of 
the  opportunities  for  suitable  preparation,  it  is  the  custom  to  re«i . 
ei  idence  i  bat  the  student  has  satisfactorily  passed  through 
uised  course  of  study  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  1 1 
School  with  profit.    Entrance  examinations  are  no  longer 
on  tiaf  i  ve  students,  though  they  may  be  still  demanded  i 
I  p  (ill   1870,  or  thereabouts,  such  examinations  were  regular!} 
held  at  many  of  the  polytechnic  schools.    Prussia  was 
State  t<>  require  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  certain  specified 
institutions.     1_  nder  the  present  regulations,  students  at  Pruas 
Technical  High  Sohoob  must  possess  the  leaving  certificate  of 
of  the  three  types  of  secondary  schools  with  nine  classes  il  he  dfifi 
to  Ixvome  a  candidate  for  State  employment;   otherwise  he  maj 
be  admitted  if  he  has  gained  his  promotion  t<>  the  top  class  (Frill 

Thus  out  of  the  school  which  was  primarily  intended  to  m mister 
to    partioular   needs  of  a   State  Department,   there   has  grown 
an  institution  which  aims  at  satisfying  the  many-sided   wants  of 
modern  industrial   life  in  its  highest  range.    The  school  *  | 
with  its  scanty  buildings  and  small  endowments,  with  its  na: 
and  elementary  curriculum    sought    to    equip    both    leader    and 
follower  at  the  same  time,  has  developed  into  an  institution  with 
am |>le  buildings  and  large  funds  at  its  disposal,  with  a  cm 
limited  in  its  upper  range  only  by  the  bounds  of  human  know 
ledge,  while  the  existence  of  a  standardised  system  of  Beconi 
education  has  placed  it  in  a  position  to  require  from  its  students 
on  their  entrance  such  a  measure  of  general  education  as  enables 
them  to  take  up  directly  the  work  of  their  scientific   train 
The  simple  school,  with  its  rigid  discipline  and  paternal  govern!) 
has  become  an  institution  of  University  rank,  in  full  enjoyn 
of  the  traditional  privileges  of  Belf -government. 

A.  E.  TwENnv 

November,  190L 
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APPENDIX    A. 

^TIME     TABLES     OF     VARIOUS     INSTITUTIONS     AT 
DIFFERENT  STAGES  OF  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT. 

(1)  The  Bauakademie  at  Berlin  in  1799. 

The  records  contain  no  account  of  the  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  study 
between  the  different  branches,  nor  the  distribution  of  the  latter  over  the 
years  of  the  course,  which  lasted  from  Ih  to  2 J  years.  Instruction  Mas 
given  in  the  following  branches  : — 


1.  Arithmetic,  Algebra   and 

Geo- 

11.  Roads,     Bridges,     Canals     and 

metry. 

I 

1              Locks. 

2.  Trigonometry    and   Solid 

Geo- 

!  12.  River  work  and  Harbours. 

metry. 

i  13.  Machine  Construction. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry. 

14.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy. 

4.  Practical  Geometry. 

15.  Plan-drawing. 

5.  Statics  and  Hydrostatics. 

i  16.  Freehand  Drawing  and  Orna- 

6. Mechanics  and  Hydraulics. 

ment. 

7.  Theory  of  Machines. 

17.  Architectural    and    Machine 

8.  Building  Construction 

Drawing. 

9.  Architecture. 

18.  Modelling. 

10.  Land  Surveying. 

(2)  The  Technische  Schule  at  Berlin  in  1821. 

Lower  Class. 

Upper  Class. 

1.  Geometry. 

1.  Mathematics    (Algebra,    Geome- 

2. Arithmetic 

try  :   Plane  and  Solid  ;  Trigo- 

3. Physics  and  Chemistry. 

nometry  ;   Statics  and  Mecha- 

4. Drawing. 

nics). 

5.  Modelling. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Drawing  (Freehand  and  Perspec- 
tive). 

(3)  The  Polytechnische  Schule  at  Karlsruhe  in  1826 

The  school  embraced  two  divisions — (a)  a  general  course  ;  (6)  a  mathe- 
matical ;  and  to  these  a  commercial  course  was  added.  The  following 
branches  were  taught : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  7.  Physics. 

2.  Mother  Tongue.  8.  Drawing. 

3.  History  and  Geography.  9.  Architecture. 

4.  Mathematics.  10.  Theory  of  Machines. 

5.  Natural  Science.  11.  Commercial  Subject*. 

6.  Chemistry.  { 


47(5  'Ae  Earlier  History  of  tht 

(4)  The  Bauakademie  at  Berlin  in   1849. 


(a)  Fob  "  BaufChbeb." 
(A  two  years'  course.) 

1.  Algebra. 

2.  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigo- 

nometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry  and  Projection. 

4.  Surveying. 

5.  Perspective. 

6.  Statics  and  Mechanics. 

7.  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

8.  Geognosy. 

9.  Theory  of  Construction. 

10.  Designs  of  Buildings. 

11.  Building   Materials,   Estimates, 

etc 

12.  Country  Architecture. 

13.  Drawing. 

14.  Roads  and  Waterworks. 

15.  Machine  Construction. 


(6)  Fob  Abchitects. 

(One  year's  course.) 

1.  Chief  Styles  of  Architect  i in*. 

S.  Principles  of  Architecture. 

3.  Drawing  and  Designing. 

4.  Designs  for  Public  Buildings. 

5.  Ornament. 

(c)  Fob  Civil  Engineebs. 
(Wege.  v.  Wasser.  Baumeister.) 

1.  Analytical  Dynamics. 

2.  Geodesy. 

3.  Waterworks. 

4.  Railways. 

5.  Theory  of  Machines  and  Machine 

Construction. 


(5)  The  GEWERBEiNSTmjT  at  Berlin  in  1849. 
I. — General  Course. 


1.  Pure  Mathematics. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Chemistry. 


4.  Geometrical    Drawing,    Perspec 

tive  and  Machine  Drawing. 

5.  Freehand     and      Architectural 

Drawing. 


II.— Special  Courses. 


(a)  Fob  "  Mbchanikkb." 

1.  Theory  of  Machines. 

2.  Railways  and  Iron  Buildings. 

3.  Mechanical  Technology. 

4.  Practical  Work. 


(6)  Fob  "  Chemikeh.' 

i  1.  Applied  Chemistry. 

2/  Analytical  Chemistry. 
|  3.  Laboratory  Work. 
I  4.  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Machines. 


(c)  For  "  Bauhandwerkkb.' 


1.  Freehand  and  Architectural  Drawing 

2.  Modelling  in  Clay. 

3.  Designs  and  Estimates. 

4.  Planning  of  Factories. 

3.  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Machines. 

7.  Models  of  Buildings  in  Plaster,  Wood  or  Slu 
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(0)  The  PoLYTECHNiacHE  Schdle  at  Kablsbuhe  in  1847. 
A . — General  Mathematical  Clou.    (Three  years'  course.) 


U  Religious  Knowledge      - 

2.  History   -  - 

3.  Mother  Tongue 

4.  French 

5-  English    -  * 

6.  Pure  Mathematics  -        ■ 

7.  Geometry        - 

Bu  Trigonometry  -  - 

9.  Geometry     '  ~ 

10.  Analytical  Geometry 

11.  Practical  „ 

12.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculi 

13.  Statics  and  Mechanics    - 

14.  Botany    ------ 

15.  Mineralogy  acid  Geology 

lfc.  Physics    -  -       - 

17.  General  Applied  Chemistry  - 

IS.  Freehand  Drawing 

UK  Writing  -  - 

et>.  Modelling 


B. — Special  Schools. 
I.  Engineering. 


III. 


I. 

2. 

:5. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Ethics     - 
English   - 

Analytical  Mathematics  - 
Mechanics  (Advanced)   - 
Pr;iclical  Geometry 
Advanced  Geodeay 
Roads  and  Waterways  - 
Machine  Construction   - 
Theory  of  Construction 
Practical  Surveying 
Estimates        -       - 
Designs  for  Machines    - 
Architectural  Technique 


Administration  of  Works 
Landscape  Drawing 


4 

- 

12 

14 

12 

12 

4 

- 

~* 

8 

- 

2 

— 

— 

4 

4 

8 

18 

6 

4 
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B.— Special  School*— ami. 
II.  Building  Schools. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


and 


Mother  Tongue  (Literature) 
Ethics  and  ^Esthetics  - 
Art  Archaeology 
History  of  Architecture 
Descriptive  Geometry  - 
Spherical      Trigonometry 

Analytical  Geometry. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculi 
Mechanics  and  Hydraulics   - 

Geometry 

Theory  of  Machines     - 
Design*  of  Building* 
Architectural  Technique     - 
Road  and  Waterways   - 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  -     "  -  . 
Architectural    and    Ornamental  | 

Drawing.  j 

Plan  Drawing  -  -  j 
Figure  Drawing  -  -  -  -  ; 
Pictorial  Perspective  -  -  -  j 
Modelling I 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


2 

3 

— 

•- 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

7 

f) 

5 

3. 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

III.  School  op  Forestry. 


1.  Mother  Tongue      - 

2.  Compendium  of  Law     - 

3.  Mathematics  - 

4.  Surveying       - 

5.  Physics 

6.  General  Applied  Chemistry  - 

7.  Mineralogy      -       -       -    *    - 

8.  Agricultural  Chemistry  - 

9.  Botany 

10.  Zoology  - 

11.  Roads  and  Waterways  - 

12.  Science  of  Forestry 

13.  Outlines  of  Political  Science - 

14.  Theories  of  Climates  and  Soils 

15.  Forestry  and  Peat  Culture  - 

16.  - 

17.  Forest  Administration  - 

18.  Forest  Regulations 

19.  Equipment  and  Estimates    - 

20.  Forest  and  Sporting  Laws    - 

21.  Practical  Excises    *   - 

•        1 


I. 

ii. 

III. 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 
4 


2 
2 
6 
5 
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B. — Special  Schools — eont. 

IV.    "  HOHERE   GeWERHESCHULE.  ' 


.  History  and  Ethics - 
..  French  and  English 

3.  Zoology  and  Botany 

4.  Mineralogy 

5.  Applied  Chemistry  - 

6.  Geometry - 

7.  Mechanics  and  Statics 

8.  Machine  Construction 

9.  Architecture     - 

10.  Roads  and  Waterways 

11.  Bookkeeping,  etc.    - 

12.  Practical  Work 


4 
o 

« 

12 

4 

8 


V.  Handels-(A.),  and  Postschule  (B.  and  C). 


A. 

B. 

C. 

i.  Religious  Knowledge     - 

2 

2.  General   and  Commercial  History 

1 

4 

- 

3.  Ethics  and  -Esthetics    - 

— 

— 

3 

4.  Geography  and  Mother  Tongue   - 

4 

4 

6 

5.  French  and  English      ... 

7 

4 

8 

(3.  General    and   Commercial    Arith- 

3 

3 

2 

metic 

7.  Physics  and  Mechanics 

- 

7 

— 

6.  Theory  of  Commerce  and  Trans- 

4 

"~ 

- 

port. 

9.  Outlines  of  Political  Science 

— 

- 

4 

10.  Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence  - 

4 

- 

— 

1 1 .  Commercial  Contracts  and  "  Know- 

2 

— 

3 

ledge  of  Goods." 

12.  Writing  and  Drawing  - 

4 

2 

2 
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(7)  The  Gewkrbeinstctut  at  Berlin  in  1860. 
L— General  Crane. 


1st 

Half 

Year. 

2nd 
Half 
Year. 

3rd 
Half 
Year. 

1.  Algebra 

2.  Analytical  Geometry     - 

3.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculi  - 
4           „          Geometry   - 

5.  Experimental  Physics    - 

L6.  Chemistry 

k7.  Theory  of  Building 

I  8.  Analytical  Statics  and  Mechanics  - 

J  9.  Drawing  (Freehand  and  Architec- 

*          tural). 

10.  Modelling 

6 
6 

'         4 
4 
6 
4 

4 

6 

8 
8 
4 
6 
4 
- 
4 

6 

6 
6 

4 

10 

4 

//. — Special  Courses, 
(a)  Fob  "  Mechaniker.' 


l. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Mathematical  Physics    - 
Stability  of  Buildings  and  Machines 
Theory  of  Machines 
Applied  Hydra ulics        ... 
Special  Machines    - 
General  Construction  of  Machines 
Designs  for  Machine  Parts     - 
Designs  for  Machines     - 
Selected  Machines  for  special  pur- 
poses. 
Mechanical   Technology 

„  „  (Practical)    - 

Designs  for  Works  and  Factories    - 
Building  Construction   - 
Machine  Drawing 


4th 

!      5th 

6th 

Half 

1      Half 

Half 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

4 

!         4 

6 

- 

— 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

— 

- 

4 

4 

4 

— 

_ 

10 

- 

_ 

- 

o 

4 

- 

2 

— 

6 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

8 

14 

- 

4 

4 
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//. — Special  Courses. — cont. 
(b)  Fob  Students  of  Chemistry. 


4th 

5th 

6th 

Half 

Half 

Half 
Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

I.  Inorganic  Chemistry      ... 

4 

4 

. 

2.  Organic  Chemistry 

4 

4 

-. 

3.  Mineralogy 

4 

4 

- 

4.  Geognosy 

- 

- 

3 

5.  Metallurgical  Chemistry 

- 

3 

- 

6.  Applied  Chemistry  -        -       -        - 

4 

4 

- 

7.  Designs  for  Chemical  Works 

- 

4 

4 

8.  Theory  of  Special  Machines  - 

- 

4 

4 

9.  Practical  Work  in  Inorganic  Chem- 

35 

8 

40 

istry. 

10.  Practical  Work  in  Organic  Chem- 

35 

8 

40 

istry. 

(c)  For  Students  op  Shipbuilding. 

The  course  is  the  same  as  that  for  "  Mechaniker,"  except  that  Nos.  7, 
9,  12,  13  are  omitted,  and  replaced  by  1.  Shipbuilding,  4  hours  each  half- 
year  ;  2.  Designs  for  ship's  engines,  4  hours  in  the  last  year ;  3.  Designs 
and  estimates  for  ships  and  shipyards,  6  to  12  hours  each  half-year. 

(8)  The  Polytbchnische  Schule  at  Kaklsruhe  in  1860. 
A.— Mathematical  Course. 


First  Year. 

1.  Religious  Knowledge     •  -  2 

2.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  -  5 

3.  Geometry  -  3 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry      -  -  2 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry   -  -  - 

6.  Mother  Tongue  -  6 

7.  French 6 

8.  Freehand  Drawing        -  -  4 

9.  Writing  -  1 


Second  Year. 

1.  Differential     and     Integral  5 

Calculi. 

2.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo  2 

nometry. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry  -       -  2 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry-       -  6 

5.  Elementary  Mechanics        -  5 

6.  Experimental  Physics-       -  4 

7.  Mother  Tongue  -  2 

8.  French  ....  3 

9.  Freehand  Drawing      -        -  2 
13.  Modelling                             -  4 


Third  Year. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculi  - 

2.  Analytical  Solid  Geometry    - 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics    - 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry  - 

5.  Land  Surveying    -        -       -       - 

6.  Physics  (Advanced) 

7.  Chemistry 

8.  Mineralogy  and  Geognosy    - 

9.  German  Literature 

10.  French 

11.  English  -  • 

12.  Freehand  Drawing       - 

13.  Modelling 


4 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
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B. — Special  Course*. 


I.  Engineering. 


/iH3T  Year. 
I.  Differential  Equations 


2.  Quadratics 

3.  Gcodesej 
4. 


7. 
8. 


4 
6 

2* 
4* 

lO 
2» 
2» 

4 


2* 
1* 
2* 
Applied  Mechanics     -        -     2 

5.  Roads  and  Waterways  (I.)    4 

6.  Exercises  in  Construction  6 
Machine  Construction  (I.)  12 
Theory  of  Practical  Con-    5 

struction. 
9.  Fieehand  and   Landscape    4 

Drawing. 
10.  Modelling    in    Wood    and 
Stone. 

Note.— Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  last  but  half  a  year. 
For  those  preparing  themselves  for  the  State  Service  there  is  an  additional 
course  extending  over  six  months. 


Second  Year. 

1.  Roads  and  Waterways  (II.) 

2.  Exercises  in  Construction    - 
Railway  Construction 
Exercises  in  Construction  - 
Machine  Construction  (II.) 
Mathematical  Physics 
Lectures  on  Legal  Topics    - 

8.  Freehand    and    Landscape 
Drawing. 


II.  The  Building  Schools. 


First  Year. 

1.  Chemistry            -  -  4 

2.  Mineralogy  and  Geognosy   -  4 

3.  Building  Materials      -  -  2* 
4    Descriptive  Geometry  -  4 
f>.  Statics  and  Stability    -  -  2 

6.  Elevations  and  Plans  -  10 

7.  Landscape  Drawing    -  -  4 

8  Ornamental  Drawing  -  5 

9  Modelling   in     Plaster  and  8 

Wood. 


Third  Year. 

1.  Technical  Side  of  Architec-       3 

ture(ll.)     - 

2.  Advanced  Architecture  (I.)       3 

3.  History  of  Classical  Archi-       2 

tecture. 

4.  Designs      for        Dwelling  6-9 

Houses. 

5.  Exercises  on  Older  Styles  of  2-3 

Architecture. 

6.  Perspective                  -  -  2-3 

7.  Ornamental  Drawing  -  2-3 
8  Figure  Drawing  4 
9.  Freehand  Drawing  4 

K>.  Modelling  ...       4 


Second  Year. 

1.  Machine  Construction  -  G 

2.  Roads  and  Waterways  (I.)  -  4 

3.  Technical  Side  of  Architec-  3 

ture  (I.) 

4.  Building  Estimates     -  -  2* 

5.  Elevations  -  5 

6.  Designing  of  Simple  Plans  -  5 

7.  Landscape  Drawing    -  -  5 

8.  Freehand  and  Ornamental  9 

Drawing. 

9.  Modelling  -  8 

Fourth  Year. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


Lectures  on  Law  2 

Advanced  Architecture     -       3 
History  of  Mediaeval  Archi-       2 

tecture. 
Designs  for  larger  Public  6-9 

Buildings. 
Exercises      in      Mediaeval 

Styles  of  Buildings. 

6.  Perspective         -       -       - 

7.  Ornamental  Drawing  and 

Designing. 

8.  Figure  Drawing 

9.  Freehand  Drawing  - 
10.  Modelling  from     Original 

ilosigns.     ^ 


2-3 

2-3 
2-3 

4 
4 
4 


Students  may  join  the  first  year's  class  after  pasting  through  the  second 
class  of  the  mathematical  course. 
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B. — Special  Courses — cont. 
III.  Mechanical  Engineering. 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


First  Yeah. 

Theory  of  Machines-  G 

Machine  Construction  G 

Experimental  Physics  4 

Applied  Mechanics    -        -  3 

Practical  Geometry  -        -  4 

Applied  Chemistry    -        -  3 

Geognosy  (useful  minerals)  2* 

Roads  and  Waterways  (I.)  4 

Freehand  Drawing  -       -  4 

Practical  Work  in  Mechani-  - 
cal  Workshops. 


Second  Yeab. 

1.  Theory   of   Machines   and  6 
Technical  Mechanics. 

2.  Machine  Construction      -  6 

3.  Mathematical  Physics       -  2* 

4.  Advanced  Physics     -       -  3 

5.  Practical         „  -  6 

6.  Chemistry  ...  4 

7.  „         Recapitulation  -  2* 

8.  Roads  and  Waterways  (II.)  4 

9.  Metallurgy         ...  2 

10.  Freehand  Drawing  -  4 

11.  Practical  Work  in  Mechani-  - 
cal  Workshops. 

half-year  only. 

Students  may  join  the  first  year's  class  after  passing  through  the  second 
class  of  the  mathematical  course. 

IV.  Applied  Chemistry. 

There  is  no  fixed  yearly  curriculum.  The  students  choose  their  subjects 
according  to  their  needs,  combining  them  in  a  course  of  two  or  more  years 
as  circumstances  require. 


For  one 


General  Chemistry  (I.)     - 

4 

Mineralogy       - 

3* 

General  Chemistry  (II.)    - 

1 

Geognosy          ...        - 

3* 

General  Chemistry  Recapitula- 

2» 

Geognosy  of  Useful  Minerals   - 

2* 

tion. 

Practical  Mineralogy 

2 

Analytical  Chemistry 

2* 

„        Crystalography 

2* 

Practical  Chemistry 

_* 

„        Geometry 

4 

Agricultural  Chemistry    - 

2 

Machine  Construction 

6 

Applied  Chemistry    - 

3 

Elementary  Mechanics    - 

3 

Metallurgy       ...       - 

1 

Mechanics  of  Transport  - 

2 

Experimental  Physics 

4 

Bookkeeping,  etc    - 

6 

Advanced  Physics    • 

3 

Elementary  Lectures  on  Roads 

2f 

Botany  and  Zoology 

8 

and  Waterways. 

*  For  one  ha 

f-year  only. 

Students  can  enter  on  the  course  in  applied  chemistry  after  passing 
through  the  second  class  of  the  mathematical  course. 

There  are  other  courses  for  forestry  and  for  tli3  commercial  school 
and  Postschule.    These  time  tables  are  not  added  here 
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APPENDIX   B. 

The  Present  La -Trim- List  of  ink  Technical  Hioh  Sch 

at  Berlin. 

I  or  purposes  of  comparison  some  few  details  ai 
courses  provided  al  thf  Technical  High  School  at  Charlottenburf 

the  winter  session  i n ^ v\   in  |<: 

Ays  a  i\  organised  this  hijm  school  conn 

of  which  has  i  tried  teachers  and 

tin  portion  of  the  foes  paid  by  the  vtudenti 
their  lectures).    The  salaried  teachers  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  \  thai  hold  regular  professorships,  and  v\  occupy 

.i  position  personal  to  tl,  The  Dumber  of  teachers  of  these 

<«ii  the  staff  of  each  department  is  as  follows  :■ — 


Regular 
!  Professors. 


Salaried 


A  of  Architecture 


II 


„  Civil  Engineering 

..    Mechanical    Engineer- 
ing. 

kval        Architecture 
and    Shipbuilding. 

„  Chemistry  and    Metal- 
lurgy. 

„  General 


6 
8 

I 

T 


11 
4 
8 

I 

8 

9 


Pnval- 


16 
5 

7 

I 
12 

17 


There  are  also,  iii  addition  to  these  teachers,  several  demonstrators  a 

\  tin*  professor*  in  the  laboratory  inetructioi 
t/jicli  department  in  by  no  means  a  self-sufficing  professional  school  ; 
ili*   students  enrolled  at  the  matriculation  in  one  department  have  full 
Libert;  to  attend  the  l<  other  ;  and  it  may  be  amid  thai  the 

fcixth  department,  offering  mainly  instruction  in  the  fundamental  sciences 
Mathematics  and  Physics),  is  the  common  property  of  theothei 
he  official  time-tables  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  Technical  High 
■  il  at  t lie  end  <*i  the  enumeration  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  stall  of 
department,  there  is  appended  a  list  of  lectures  from  other  departing 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  students  of  that  divu 

Tin-  Department  dt  Architecture  off  nes  of  led 

or  pra  I  y-fotir  of  these  are  jkd\  eu  by  t  he  Pri  vat-dozen  ten. 

The  list  include  ion  the  Hi  Art,  Archil  nd  Oman 

on  Bttildti  ruction,  on  Designing  of  Buildings  in  different  materials 

and  for  VarfOQl  purposes;   on  the  preparations  of  i  etc. 

(6)  The  Department  of  Civil  Engim  rvea  m  Mechanics, 

Kail  ion,  Bridges,  Canals  and  Harbours,  Hydraulics,  Drainage 

and  Land  Survej  tag,     In  all  thirty-four  courts  are  given,  eight  by  Privat- 
dozenteu. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Mechanical   Engineering  gives  instruction    in 

following    branches,   Kinematics,    Machine   Construction,  Mechanical 

Technology,  Designs  for  machines,  Power  machines  driven  by  water,  steam, 
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or  electricity,  Electrotechnics,  Electro-mechanics,  Electrical  works  and 
railway  works  (especially  engines  and  carriages).  The  full  list  includes 
fifty-four  courses,  sixteen  delivered  by  Privatrdozenten. 

(d)  In  the  Department  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Shipbuilding  courses 
are  provided  in  the  Theory  of  Shipbuilding,  Designing  of  warships,  Boilers, 
Machine  Construction,  Practical  shipbuilding,  Classification  of  ships.    Nine 
teen  courses  are  delivered,  for  one  of  which  the  single  PrivatndoreDt  of 
this  department  is  responsible. 

(e)  The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  offers  fifty-one 
courses,  thirteen  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Privat-dozenten.  The  chief 
courses  deal  with  Chemistry  (organic  and  inorganic),  Physical  Chemistry, 
Electro-chemistry,  Technological  Chemistry,  Crystalography,  Metallurgy, 
Foundry  work,  Cements,  Botany,  Chemistry  of  plants  and  foods. 

(f)  The  Department  of  General  Science  offers  fifty-eight  courses, 
twenty-eight  being  delivered  by  Privat-dozenten.  This  department  includes 
lecture  courses  not  only  on  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  kindred  subjects, 
but  on  Literature,  French,  English,  Italian,  Law,  and  Political  Science. 

In  each  department  there  are  courses  on  other  subjects  beyond  those 
mentioned  here,  but  it  is  hoped  sufficientlindication  has  been  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  undertaken  by  each. 
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How   to  provide  the  mod   prcaotte&lh   useful  and  intellectually 
stimulating  kind  ef  higher  oommerical  edw  a  question 

which  year  by  year  grow  in  practical  importance  and  international 
significance,    IVactir.il  I,  are  Far  Eixwn  beta 

tin'  subject     Many  of  them  K  m  shoulders  ulnn  the  ques- 

tion is  raised,  or  regard  oeptica]  indifference 

practical  attempts  to  Solve  it.     The  old  ways,  they  say,  will  last  t . 

time,  and  who  can  Forecast  the  Future?    Others  openly  deride 

any  scheme   for  the  theoretical   |  and 

maintain  that  commercial  leaders,  like  poets,  are  burn,  not  made 
But  a  small,  though  active,  nnuon1\  STB  convinced  that  something 
can  Ik?  done,  and  must  l»    done,  ide  fur  young  men,  who 

have  completed    thru-  secondary   education   and  intend   t«»  devote 

themsel  commercial  life,  a  course  of  higher  commercial 

education,  which  shall  be  equal  in  quality,  comparable  in  difficulty, 
but  different  in  content  to  the  M  honours  '  course  at  a  university 
or  at  a  technical  college  ol  Hi  rank.     Tins  little  band  (for 

in  nu  cunt  i\    is  it  4  i  a  hi  tie  hand),  win. 

n^olutely  hcut  on  solving  the  problem  of  the  higher  conunercial 

educationj  has  long  been  fighting  an  uphill  battle.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  more  stubborn!}    oona  than  an  ingrained 

educational  tradition.  And,  at  first  sight,  the  whole  weight  of 
commercial,  as  well  as  of  insl 

those  who  hold  that  the  type  of  commercial  educatk 

fast  becoming  essential  to  the  maintenance  ol  farreachii  essful 

Oommerc  rations.     u  Have    there    not     been/3    it    is    as! 

"hundreds  »<i  great  commercial  leaders,  before  colleges  for  higher 

commercial  education  were  so  much  astir 

advocacy   of  advanced   conunercial   instruction   hint   at   some  dis 
paragement  ol  the  intellectual  competence  of  those  men  of  busk 
who  are  now  at  the  heed  of  fi  *de  their  u.iy 

in  the  world  with  vei  v  little   to   the  shape  Of  theoretical   trail 

to  help  them?  Will  not  the  old  methods,  which  made  Great 
Britain  the  leading  conn:  the  world  rai  train 

up  generate  |  men  able  to  maintain  her  great- 

ness? \\  hat  need  is  there  ton  angled  schemes oi 

and  a?     Can  mg  beginner  hope 

to  team  as  much  from  j  ia]  instruction  as  from  the  sterner 

discipline  of  practical  life  ?  It  is  in  the  workshop,  not  in  the  lecture 
room,  that  a  man  must  learn  his  trade." 
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To  sucb  arguments  as  these  the  advocate  of  highfti  ooau 
education  is  content  to  make  a  temperate  reply.    Be  bases  his  whole 

argument  that  the  conditions  under  which  comm- 
on a  m,  have  so 
type  ol   higher  commercial  educ&tioj  becoming  obsolete, 
and  therefore  Deeds  to  be  replaced  bj  some  effective  substitute. 
11  Higher  commercial  education  is  no  novelty, "  he  says  in  reply  to 
Ins  opponent;    "there  has  always  been  such  a  thing,  but  it  has 

;  imparted  privately  by  the  head  of  the  firm  to  his  junior,  or 
by  some  senior  assistant  to  the  new-comer — informal! 
no  doubt,  afl  occasion  offered,  but  imparted  none  the  lee 
and  with   due  admixture  of    practical    illustration    and   p 
Under  favourable  conditions  the  plan  work© 
lently,    Nothing  ci mid  l>e  more  educative,  trotn  a<  ■  ial  point 

of  view,  than  the  living  tradition   of  i  I    bouse  of  busn 

supplemented  by  oral  explain  ahdential  hints  hum 

the  experieneed  heads  of  the  firm    Our  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion has  been  implicit  in  the  practical  tratnin  iven  by 

oration  of  commercial  leaden  b.    Man] 

.1  commercial  mec  barnl  their  business,  as  in  the  old  daj 
Japanese  painter  or  dniugfatwnan  learnt  his  craft,  by  living  in 

B  companionship  with  one  who  was  himself  a  master  ol 
art    whi.-h   the   pupil   desired  to   learn.      Hut  the   conditions 
&ljanging.    Business  has  to  Ije  done  at  a  much  higher 
i  ban  heretofore     There  is  far  lees 

firm,  or  <>f  the  heads  of  departments,  in  which  to  pve  all-round 
Instruction  to  young  era,  however  promising  they  i 

The  old  leisurely  ways  have  been  left  far  behind,  and  the  begin 
has  much   less  chance  of  learning   his   business  thoroughly  8 
from  every  point  of  view  than  had  his  predecess- 
and  more  a-  in,  in  e  tat  house  of  business  there  is 

more  suh-di vision  of  labour  than  there  used  to  be.  Such  sub- 
division has  become  necessary  in  resequence  of  the  immense 
OU  which  commercial  operations  have  to  be  carried  on  m 
order  to  yield  an  adequate  profit  under  the  stress  of  inter 
petition.  But  what  a  beginner  needa  is  not  only  to  learn  one  part 
Of  a  business,  or  a  number  of  its  separate  parts  b  ion,  hut 

a  in  a  general  vaw  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  a  hit 
Of  the  details  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  they  form  a  | 
li  ia  just  this  general  view  of  the  whole  business  whiol  ialh 

intelligent  pupil  most  needa  to  get    His  future  value  \vill  lar 
depend  on  his  dearly  grasping  the  relative  importance 
ol  the  business,  and  on  his  gaining  insight  int 
branch  of  it,  though  still  apparently  pi  is  reoll; 

with  decline,  and  why  some  other  brand  I!  appan 

unprogfl  !  really  full  of  rich  i  The 

however,  who  could  teach  him  all  this 

mted  to  teach  it)  are  constantly  ch  he  multi- 

tudinous and  insistent  claims  of  modern  business,  and  are  rarely  at 
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leisure  to  l  coach    a  new  r  in  such  a  \  enable 

quickly  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on  take. 

Something  I  &  (they  argue)  must  be  doj 

other  means  fchi  -i  higher  comma  >>n  which 

List  disappearing  with  the  old  n'gime.     Nothing  in  the  ihape  of 
Ifct  can.  ever  fully  replace  the  advantages  of  the 

system,  at  its  bast.    But  the  old  sysi  i  not  always  at  its  l  x 

and  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,    Tt  is  incumbent  on  us,  therefore, 
to  do  all  that  bo  devise  an  effeol  te  for  the 

oldar  kind  of  higher  commercial  education  by  means  uf  son icconv 
bination  of  theoretical  instruction  and  of  practical  apprenticeship. 
Mui  co\  er,  in  another  way  still,  the  conditions  have  changed.  The 
heads  of  a  great  commercial  house  to-day  have  perforoe  to  deal 
with  a  far  wider  range  of  facts,  and  with  a  mure  complicated  vafi 
of  facta,  than  had  their  predecessor's  a  gi  o.     Nor  Iw 

the  factors  in  the  problem  as  stable  as  the  Much  n 

to  be  known  about  ma  things*  and         -n  sequence  uf  in* 

snt  changes  in  economic  relationships,  etc  ,  this  widely-extended 
know  led.,  in  turn,  much  more  frequently  t  ised  ami 

renewed  than  was  the  case  thirty  yean  I   follows 

that  the  beginner  needs  to  start  with  a  much  basis  of 

■t  and  sifted  I  je  than  sufficed  for  his  Father's  needs.     And 

it  is  the  province  of  highly  skilled  pr<  i  commercial  science 

to  furnish  the  beginner  with  the  foundations  and  outlines  of 
kn<<  v  as  to  start  him  on  the  right  lines  upon 

:i  build  up  a  great  store  of  information  for  himself 

"  But,  when  all  is  said  and  doi  inue  the  advocates  of  higher 

rnercial  adues  MS  <lo  not  mean  to  imply  that  attendance 

at  courses  of  lectures  on  reial  subjects  can  in  itself  en 

koe<BBhl]  man  of  business.     Theory  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  practice,  but  pnn  tus  mud  man  who  has  a 

firm  grasp  of  theory.     We  do  nut  propose  that  colleges  for  In 
commercial  education  should  superset  painstaking  stud; 

i  he  practical  facts  of  bush  ditinns, 

and,  bo  nder  ftre '  from  com p<  ms.    We  Lj 

that  the  higher  commercial  edui  ight  be  given  in 

lecture  i  culd  be  regarded 

i  supplement  to  p  braining  substitute  for  it 

u  ingredient,  ie  alternative.  think  that 

colleges  or  professors  of  commercial  sci<  .  ,?•  the 

sure  instinct  for  business  possibilities  which  is  the  na1  ut  a 

I     business    ma  m»    constructive    ability 

reeoi  aeity,   self-control,    pi  ,    trust- 

worthiness,  instinctive  |  aid  that 

ttive  power  which 
theee  are  qualitw  h  all  of 

>iem  may  Its  develops 

■  tre — inbo:  od  developed  under  favour 

the  pressure  of  necessity,    i  olleges  h>r  higl 
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commercial  education  cannot  make  up  for  defects  of  natural  ability. 
for  a  bad  home  training  in  early  ohildfa 

thorough  and  inspiring  IhflJ  sub- 

stitutes for  perseverance  and    b  k.      Hut   they  i 

maintain  i  cniwn,  and  orov  ively,  the  good  training  which  has 

gone  before.    They  can   prep  outh  to  gain  more  advanl 

from  the  practical  experience  which  will  Follow,     Th  help 

those  who  are  keen  to  help  themselves.     Tto  jive  busu 

instil  business  faculties a  better  ohj  11-round  develop 

at.     In  a  few  'Viti  so  kindle  in  a  umng  mans 

rnind  an  enthusiasm  for  the  more  scienti  of  buaine 

reveal,  in  what  would  otherwise  have  passed  as  mere    t:ihnt,  the 
presence  of  that  infiu  e  valuable  thing — commercial  gei 

Therefore  (the]  conclude)  tel  us  leave  nothing  undone  which  will 
stimulate,  more  widely  than  is  at  present  tin-  Intellectual 

as  will  as  a  practical  interest  in  the  problems  of  modern  d 

In  what  form,  and  in  what  combination  of  theore 
and  of  practical  apprenticeship,  higher  commercial  education  will 
be  best  imparted,  according  to  the  varied  needs  of  i 
categories  of  modem  trade,  time  and  patient  trial  alone  can  show. 
But  the  friends  of  higher  commercial  training  have  at  any  rate 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  ideas  are  going  to  be 
thoroughly  sifted  and   tested   in  practice.    For  somi  here 

have  been  in  existence  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  a1  Antwerp 
and  Neuchatel,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Venice  and  at  Tokyo,  not  to  apeak 
of  the  similar  institutions  in  Paris  and  several  of  the  great  French 
however  the  critics  say  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Ke.oles  Superieur  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  « 

spread  desire  for  higher  commercial  training,  as  to  the  hop- 
winning  a  diploma  which  will  excuse  the  holder  from  two  out  of 
three  years'  military  sierviee.*     Not  less  instructive  (in  some  v 
more   instructive)  has  been  the  experience  gained    by  the  Ecole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politique!  in  Paris,  now  in  its  31st  year  of  useful- 
ness, and  by  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sen 
which  has  already  done  so  much  to  promote  the  systematic  st 
of  problems  of  public  administration,  political  science,  and  practical 

•  nines1     In  the  lante category  with  the  two  last-named  inst 
tions  may  be  mentioned  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Political 
Economy,  a  former  director  of  which  (IVofessor  E  J,  Jan 

I  of  the  College  inferos  and   Political  e  at  the 

University   of  Chicago)  has  done  much  to  press  the  problem  of 
higher  commercial  education  on  the  attention  of  lmsin 
and  of  University  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     But. 
as  their  names  imply,  Ihe  Paris  Ecole  Libre  d.  Potitiques 

anil  the  London  School  of  Political  Science,  as  well  as  the  Whai 


#  See  report  on  M  Higher  Commercial  Education  at  Antwerp,  lei 
Paris,  and  in  Vol,  3  of  this  m 

t  For  an  account  of  the  work  of  this  school  (now  a  school  of  the  I  ravci 
of  London),  see  Vol.  2  of  this  aeries. 
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School  of  Finance,  make  it  only  part  of  their  work  to  provide 
courses  specifically  intended  for  the  training  of  commercial  men. 
Much  that  the  latter  would  iind  useful,  and  even  indispensable,  is 
found  in  their  programmes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  d<  i  not  offer, 

■  ■an  not  bfl  expected  to  oiler,  certain  things  («.#.,  a  commercial 
museum,  a  library  of  commercial  magazines  and  works  of  reference, 
instruction  in  foreign  languages,  in  the  nature  of  commercial  do 
modi  ties,  in  technological  subjects  in  their  bearing  on  commerce, 
and  in  accounts  and  office  management)  which  would  be  requited 
in  the  case  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion of  business  men.  Yet  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  schools  of  political  science  has  served  to  prove,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  what  varied  opportunities  of  usefulness  and  v. 
fruitful  lields  of  inquiry  lie  before  the  High  Schools  of  Commerce 
in  the  immediate  future.* 

Still  more  significant  is  the  movement  of  University  opinion 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  new  M  Faculties  of  Commerce/'  or 
departments  which  provide  special  training  for  men  intending 
to  devote  themselves  to  business  life.  In  America,  where  com- 
mercial education  of  a  lower  grade  has  long  had  a  firm  footing, 
.'entities  have  recently  attacked  the  problem  of  higher 

mercial  training,  with  the  animation  and  adventurous  energy 
which  so  honourably  distinguish  American  education  at  the  pn 
titne.f  In  England,  three  of  our  six  Universities  are  now,  in  one 
way  or  another,  concerned  in  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to 
devise  the  right  course  of  higher  commercial  education*  The 
Melgian  Government  has  decreed  the  creation  of  Commercial  Facul- 
ties at  the  I  !  ^hent  and  Liege.J 

Finally,  m  Qei  mw  time  khare  was  a  good 

ileal  of  hesitation  on  the  subject,  &0  I  fottf  Higher  Schools 

aen  opened  during  the  last  four  years.     This 
singularly  rapid  stent  is  of  special  inlen  st   to  many  eduea 

in    of  this  report   is   to   give  a   brief 

ruHt  of   what    has    recently  been  dune  in  this  new   provim 
higher  education  in  Germany      There  is  perhaps  no  word,  in  the 


*  It   ninv  conveniently  he  mentioned  here  that  the  London  Chamber 
erf  Commerce  (10, 1  inning  wit  rcial 

lectured  and  I  mas  Term,    1901,    Tin-   subjects   taught 

hy,  with  ipeoial  reference  m  comma 
and  Currency  J   and  Industrial    Law;    (4>   Commci 

History,  and  the  dementi  of  Political  Economy 

Buaic  oiisli  ;  (7)    Italian  J  (8)   French  AH   t  he 

tectum    ure   announced   to  be  given   in   the    • 
7.80  p.  mi. 

at  of  what  lone  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hartog'l  Re] 

on  u  Commercial  Ed  lo  America,'1  in  Vol,  in 

I  Times,  Set  -<>th,  1901,    In  an  interesting  article  on    Higher 

Commercial     Education,    the    writer  i\      u,     favout 

tie*  and  I  of  qui  gre  it  cities  and 

towns  M     the  proper  theatre  for  experiment  in  higher  commercial  education 
In  this  country." 
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long  technical  vocabulary  of  German  Education,  the  right  use  of 
which  is  more  jealously  guarded  than  that  of  Hochschule.  The 
term  ts  always  held  to  connote  an  institution  worthy  to  be 
recofj  «ng  of  University  rank       \  o  charlatan   would 

e  to  use  the  word  unworthily      Tin-  academic  and  cultivated 
sections  of  Oara  1  disclaim  any  group 

of  teachers  who  might  presume  to  del  >al  chit. 

by  attaching  the  title  hschule  to  an  institution  unqualified 

to  give  thorough  and  scientifically  accurate  instruction  of  a 
University  type  in  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  its  programs 

The  standard  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  syllabuses  and 
educational    nomenelatui  ideiy    in    different    count 

In  America,  tor  example,  the  mind  of  the  reader  seems  to  glow 
with  satisfaction  when  he  peruses  educational  announcements, 
the  M  magnificent  die  of  which  must  (as  he  is  well  awi 

of  the  nature  of  an  optical  delusion.    The  Ann)  thus 

ten  to  be  regarded  as  ■-IL  apart  I 

relation  to  actual  achievement.  It  is  often  an  ideal  ground-plan 
of  st'  thoul  being  at  the  same  time  a  virtual  promise  to  render 

the  exact  services  which  H   BO  attract  In  England, 

I  it  is  educational)}  b  :t   refrains  from  ordinal 
ment  to  a  degree  which  often  makes  it  difficult   for  the  outsider 
to  realise  how  much  i  hidden  from  his  gase,  whi 

educational   work,  though  far  from  being  as  good  as  it  should 
is  allowed  to  make  up  for  gape  in  actual  performance  by  a  generous 
ure  of  public  self-appreciation.    In  Germany  a  University  or 

Public  School  advciii  f  in  a  plain,  decent,  business-like  v 

and  then  pi"  perform,  to  the  best  of  it* 

it  has  undertaken  to  do, 

\n  German  educational  terms  h  rule,  as  fixed  a 

16  as  have  the  pieces  in  chess.     The  term  Hochschule  implies  a 
high  standard  of  educational  effort.    It  ificant,  then  ' 

as  showing  with  what  thoroughness  the  ently 

addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  higher  commercial  ed 
that  of  the  four  new  institute  ference  has  been  mi 

above,  One  B9  it  ment  of  an  alrcadx 

Hochschule;   two  are  new  foundation  illy  bearing  tl. 

of  Hoch&chulen;   while  the  fourth,  though  known  by  the  titl 
Academy,  is  avowedly  a  Hochschule  in  all  b 


11 

The  firat  Commercial  Hochschule  in    tl  An    Empire  was 

opened  in  Leipzig  at  Easter,  1898.*      \\  Michaelmas  in  the  .» 

year  ids 


*  The  regulation*  of  l\  aicea 

attending  its  foundation,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  3  of  tlria  s« 
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senschaften)  was   established  a^s  part  of  tiie  Royal  Techn 
High  School  Hay  1, 1901,  a  Municipal  Commercial 

High    School    (Stftdtische    Band  pened   at 

Cologne.      And  on  October  21,   1901,  the  now    "  Acadi 
Social  am  \ l  tommeroial  Science  M  (Akademie  I'm  -  Snyjal-und  J  (an 
wissenschaften)  began  its  i<  *n  at  Frankfort*  m-tha-Hs 

I  will  ii  crfoe  the  constitution,  anus,  programmes, 

beaching  staff,  rules  of  admission,  and  diplomas,  of  these  four  institu- 
tiona,  and    I  so  far  a  a  are  already  available,  the 

statistics   of    the  attendance  a*  them,  and   the  fees   charged   lu 
students, 


oNsrmmoN. 

The  Handefe-Hochsehule  at  Leipzig  (office  atLohrstrasse3/5l) 
was  founded  by  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  I  e,  in  ag 

with  the  Academic  &  theUnivi  Leipzig.     The  new 

institution  al  <l  the  co-operation  of  the  Handels-Lehranslalt 

(<  Commercial     Educational     [institution)    previously    existing    in 
Leipzig.     When   the  scheme  for  establishing  tlie  Handela-Ho 

schull  tor    of   the    I  diversity  of  Leif 

and  several  of  the  University  pr  are  consulted  by  the 

pron  ction  of  the  new  High  School 

with  the  l  nivarsity.     It  was  that  the  I  Ian  Imle 

should  ao1  become  an  organic  pari  ol  the  1  diversity,  but  that  the 
InivtTsiu  ahould  work,  be  represented  on  it 

ami  admit  the  students  of  the  Bandels-Hochschule  to  certain 
privileges  in  regard  ■  •  at  lectures  at  the  University- 

privileged  ulneh  are  reciprocated  by  the  B  Rochschule  in  the 

<>f  matriculated  mty     But  it  is  expre 

laid  down  by  the  Statut  ILindels-Hochsehule  that  do 

may  be  enrolled,  student,  on  the  I  the 

i  in  ■irl  of  the  Commercial  High  School  at  the  same  t& 

Thus,  the  [Tnivei  i  indels-Hochsehnle  are  in  intin 

alliance,  but  not  in  organic  union      I  mmercial 

High  School  at  \,  embers,  viz..  three  repre- 

sentative ne  of  tie 

President  of  the  Chamber  ami  tx-officio  chairman  of  tie 
oftheHandeb-Hochschule);  one  representative  of  the  Saxon  Goi 
nient  ;  one  representative  <  three  represents 

of  thr  !  diversity  of  Leipzig,  thefts  being  IVoi  <»minated  for 

by  t lift  Acad*  two  me  til  of 

[andeh-Lebrs  ppointed  I  kunmitteeof  that 

institute  I,  finally,  th<  dels- 

rToehschule   (Pn  Dr.   Baydt).     'I "!  periling  body 

of  the  ronne-  igh  School  includes  re] 

learn itig,  of  the  central  Gover  the  municipal  administm- 

Enercial  '  least  to  the 

welfare  and  wise  <J»'\  of  the  young  institution  I  ach- 

ing staff. 
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The  Leipzig  Handels-Hoehschule  is  for  the  present,  i.e,t  so  long 
as  it  has  no  independent  constitution,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Saxon  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  financial  responsibility  for  the  Handels-Hochachule  is  for 
the  present  borne  by  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commei 

(6)  The  Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Aachen  (of  which  the 
amercial  <  [orra  a  new  Department)  is  one  of  tin 

institutions  tor  giving  the  highest  type  of  technological  instrnr 
which  are  in  effect  the  Technological  I  Fniversities  of  *  rermany, 
wind  so  ranch  (deriving,  as  they  do,  thoroughly  well 

prepared  students  from  an  intellectually  efficient  system  of  secondary 
schools)  to  further  the  interests  of  German  trade  and  indua 
Nothing  gives  tie  i  better  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  modern 

science  in  the  service  ol  practical  life  than  a  perusal  of  the  , 
grammes  of  these  Technical  High  Schools,  with  their  wealth  of 
well-arranged  coursed  of  instruction  of  first-rate  quality,  di 

I  nip  the  student  with  the  knowledge  which  he  needs  for 
intellectual  grip  of  the  scientific  problems  of  modern  industry. 
In  the  Technical  Iligh  School  at  Aachen,  for  example  (which 
in  point  of  intellectual  standards,  as  much  a  I  niversit  the 

Universities  of  Giessen,  Itarburg,  or  Kiel),  there  arc  thirty-three 
full  professors,  sixteen  lecturers  (Docenten  and  Privatdocenfc 

and  twenty-six  assistants,  as  well  us  three  gentlemen  (two  of  tl 
medical  men  in  Aachen  and  one  a  leading  man  «»f  busim 
give  occasional   instruction,    besides    the  large    » 
the  library  officials,  and  the  minor  assistants  in  the  laboJ 
etc.    The  Hochschule  has,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  oollectio 
laboratories,  workshops,    etc.,   in  connection  with   it.     These 
forty-seven  in  number.    The  general  aim  of  the  Aachen  Technical 
High  School  is  two-fold  :  (1)  t«>  proi  ide  higher  education  of  a  i 
which  will  qualify  students  to  rrnde-  ice  in  industrial 

callings  or  in  technical  branches  of  tire  Stair,  or  municipal  adminis- 
tration ;  and  (2)  to  promote  the  study  and  extension  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  fall  within  the  province  of  higher  technological 
education.     This  High  School  is  divided  into  five  deparl 
(I)  Architecture  ;  (2)  CSvil  Engineering;  (3)  Mechanical  El 
ing ;  (£)    Mining    Engineering,    with     Smelting,    together    with 
Chemistry    and     Electro-chemistry  ;  (5)    a     general    departne 
specially  devoted  to  Mathematics  and  •      To  ti 

live  departments  has  been  added  the  Department  of  Commercial 
Science.    The  mstifj  i  whole,  is  under  the  general  suj 

•  n  of  the  Prussian  Education  Department,  and  this  supervi 
power  is  exercised.  BO  far  as  it  has  to  be  exerted  <m  the  spot,  through 
the  Royal   Regierungs -IVasideut  as  Deputy  of  the  Governim 
not  (as  is  the  case  with  the  secondary  ichoob)  through  tie  .;ial- 

Sclml  Kollegium,    The  internal  affairs  of  the  Hoohschule  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  Beotor,  Pto-rector,  and  Senate  "f  seven  mend 
one  of  the  latter  being  Pro-rector  ( 1  BO  I  -1902), 
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(c)  The  Municipal  High  School  of  Oommi  bdtJRoke  Handel 

ll<»chschule)  in  Cologne  is  situated  in  ;i  new  building  in  the  Hausa* 
Ring.  It  prides  itself,  perhaps  a  little  loo  jubilantly,  on  being 
4*  the  first  independent  Commercial  High  School  in  Germany.'- 
As  the  institution  is  not  yet  six  months  old,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  present  whether  its  particular  type  of  organisation  is  for  practical 
purposes  better  or  worse  than  those  adopted  respectively  by  its 
elder  sisters  at  Lajprng  and  Aachen.  Moreover,  as  will  be  ami 
below,  its  constitution  is  only  M  independent  M  in  the  sense  «>f  being 
devoid  of  any  formal  alliance  or  connection  with  a  University,  an 
ie  the  ease  at  Leipzig ;  or  of  organic  union  with  an  existing  Iloeh- 
schule,  as  is  the  case  at  Aachen.  There  are  many  who  will  hold 
that  "  independence  "  uf  this  kind  may  be  somewhat  dearly  bought, 
and  that,  in  a  country  where  academic  and  intellectual  influx 
feebler  than  i    thi  ti  all  educational  circles  in  Germany, 

"independence"  might  end.  if  not  in  intellectual  aniB?nta, 
i\  an]  rate  in  a  somewhat  anfeebUng  iaolation, 

Th<  ince   of  the  municipal  llandels  llochsehulr  is  dm 

the  far-seeing  and  public  spirited  liberality  of  the  late  Gtahesiorat 
Gustav  von  Me\  citizen  OL   Cologne,  who  so  long 

1879  gave  B  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  establishment 
in  I  Cologne  of  a  I  iommensial  Sigh  School  and  af  his  death,  in  18 
bequeathed  a  large  additional  legacy  for  the  same  purpoee.  Himself 
engaged  in  commerce,  Gustav  von  Mevfaeen  wai  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  increasing  need  for  higher-  commercial  education. 
He  further  placed  on  record  his  conviction  that  there  was  urgent 

I  in  the  eity  of  Cologne  for  some  centre  of  higher  intellectual 
life  and  effort  in  order  to  prevent  one-sided  money  -making  tend- 
dencies  from  playing  too  dominant  a  part-  in  the  communal  life 
of  the  metropolis  *»f  Rhineland.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  his  desire 
to  see  established  in  Cologne  a  Commercial  High  School  of  Uni  versii  j 

L  which  would, with  the  "Fried  rich  Wilhelni  University  of  Bonn 
OH  the  one  hand,  and  the  Polytechnic  EGgh  Sehod  at  Aachen  on 
the  Other  hand,  complete  the  abide  of  ic  institutions  in 

thai    important  region  of  the  German  Empire,*    Those  fjewi 
ed  by  him  twenty  years  before  his  death.     He  lived 
to  see  the  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  wax  sti « 
in  Germany     Tlie  Leipzig  Handels-Hochschule 
courses  in  0  ial  Science  were  opened  in  the  year  before  his 

death.    The  decision  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Aachen  to 
take  part  in  the  provision  of  higher  commercial  training  D 
have  gratified  him  as  an  evidence  of  the  growing  recognition  of 

need  for  the  type  of  education  which  he  had  so  long  advocar 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  to  some  extent  disappointed 
1m  fa  I  Bonn,  Aachen,  and  Cologne  would 

tic  part  to  the  three-sided  academic  ideal  of  Rhinel 
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)h   von  tfeviesen's  legacy  For  the  Handek-Hochaohule  set 

amounted  to  more  than  £37,500,  and  the  City  Council  of 
■  ologue  unanimously  voted  a  Further  contribution  of  £13,000, 
in  order  that  the  new  institution  might  be  established  without 
further  delay.  The  professors  ii  the  Omvenstty  <*f  llonn  rend* 
willing  and  valued  servioe  in  the  formation  of  the  plana  tor  the 
new  High  School  .  nerce.*     The  City  Council  of  Cologne  baa 

unanimously  undertaken  the  financial  liability  for  its  maintenance, 
and  has  provided  accommodation  for  the  lectures  and  classes. 
Moreover,  the  Cologne  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  voted  the  sum 
of  £500  a  year  for  five  years,  in  order  to  provide  0  Commercial 
Museum  in  connection  with  the  Sochsohule.  Finally,  the  family 
and  representatives  *>l  the  lale  QustftV  von  Mevissen  have 
i-oiitially  fui'thered  the  aohenie,  and  their  assistance  in  remo 
obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  <»f  their  late  relate  ire  was  yen 

Bil    b\    the   *  *\wt  bur  germeister  al    the  iipeil 

ceremony, 

Theae cooperating  Factors  ere  all  duly  represented  on  the  goveru- 
body   of   the    Handeb-Hoohaehule.    The  Olierhttrgei 
ol  the  'ity  (or  hi*  representative)  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management.    The  latter  further  includes  (1 )  one  represented 
ointed  by  the  Prussian   Minister  for  Trade  ami  Industry 
conjunction  witli  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruct  inn  (an  ingenious 
device  for  meeting  the  difficulty  of  dual  central  control);  (2)  the 
Director  of  Studies  Professor  Dr.  Hermann  Schumacher  ;  (3)  three 
members  of  the  City  Council  (the  three  representatives  first  chosen 
Kre  respectively  a  merchant,  an  architect,  and  a  solicitor) ;  (4)  three 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Hochschule  ;  (fi  1  two  members 
of  the  Cologne  Chamber'  of  Commerce  :  and  (6)  one  member  ED 
n atari  by  Frau  Geheimrat  von  Mevissen,  a  right  conferred  upon 
her  in  recognition  of  her  and  her  late  husband's  liberaltt 
school 

(d)  The  Academy  for  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences  at  frank- 
fort  on  the  Main  (Akademie  fttr  Sossial-und  Handelfl-Wieeenschafl 

vtary's  office,  Alte  Rothhofstrassf  ])  has  been  established  by 
the  City  Council  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Institute  for  the  Conn 
Weal    (Institut    fiir    Oemeunvohl)    with    the   CO-tiperfttlOB    <>f   tin* 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Polytechnic  Society. 
The  imdertakitij  oeived  the  sanction  of  three  departn 

of  the  Prussian  Gervaniawil     via,,  the  Education  Department, 
the    Ministry  of   Trade    and    [ndustn*,   and    the   FTorne  office 


*  Professor  l>t   Qolbefa  tt  the  I  nivemtj  "f  Bonn,  who  will  ulso  leeturv 
on  u  tttite  IlitidrU  HorliM  hule  1  ■  -uli> 

nut  warmly  thanked  hy  the  OberburgcrineUter  of  I  \*\w; 

aony  f<»r  his  untiring  aid,  and  has  received  by  comma 

Lition  of  his  services,  (he  third  class  ol  the  Royal 
n.^Trm  distinction  (with  two  others)  was  announced  it  tin 

Mm!  1.1   for  Tinle  ;md  Industry,  who 
ii  and  spoke  it  the  un  < 
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I   have    hut    vh   seen    the  detailed    constitution   el    the    now 

;demy,    but    it    may  l>e    presumed    that    tin*    governing    b 
will  comprise  representatives  of  the  Prankfort  City  Council,  of 
the  Central  Authority,  of  the  Institute  far  the  Common  Weal,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Polytechnic  Society,  and  of  the 

latching  Staff. 


The  foregoing  paragraphs  suggest  one  or  two  general  obsen  a- 
tions  (1 1  The  Germans  rarelj  ,  if  ever,  forget  to  put  n 
of  the  teaching  Ixxly  on  ilir-  ootnmitteee  ol  management  at  then 
higher  educational  institutions,  Tbej  appreciate  the  value  of 
expert  knowledge,  and  their  confidence  is,  on  the  whole,  not  mis 
planed.  They  hold  that  it  is  unpractical  to  attempt  t*>  *hai>e  the 
bourse  «»i  a  givai  educational  establishment  without  babitualh 
nonsuiting  the  officers  charged  with  the  actual  navigation  of  the 
ship.  (2)  The  greal  German  municipalities  regard  mane;  which 
tpent  nil  first-™  t*>  (not  on  rubbishy)  education  as  one  <»f  the 
must  remunerative  of  investments*  Yet  Germans  are  aa  rehietenl 
as  Englishmen  to  raise  the  rates.  We  ran  hardly  calculate  ihe  value 
of  tlie  scientific  guidance  given  to  'he  affairs  of  German 

rmtuidpality  bj  the  hie;hl\  trained  and  highly  paid  official  (the 
Oberhilrgei'meiflter)  who,  with  similarly  skilled  lieutenants,  pre- 
sides over  the  business  of  the  Cit)  Council*  Analogize  between 
English  ami  German  municipalities,  whieh  neglect  to  make  full 
aUowanoe  for  this  characteristic,  difference  between  the  two 

are  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  be  of  small  practical  use  We  in  England 
keep  our  experts  in  a  subordinate  position,  letting  their  advice 
tiller  into  municipal  policy  as  best  it  may.     In  I  lei  be  expert 

is  placed  without  disguise  in  the  highest  position  *>f  responsible 
command*    This  difference  strikes   deep  into   pri  local 

government     Is  our  com nal  lif  more  complex  and 

niv  problems  mora  pressing,  it   a  rodkted  that  lometl 

more  IQce  the  German  system  will  have  to  l»e  adopted  in  Rngkind, 
in  order  to  combine  efficiency    of  »  I   organisation   with 

due  regard  to  municipal  thrift.  (3)  The  German  municipal 
authorities  have  one  special  ftdvi  the  English  in 

■  [uestion  related  to  higher  education,  They  ran  appeal  to  a  public, 
iluitugh  which  a  perception  of  whal  A  by  secondary  and 

higher  education  I  rate   ihtdltrtval  quality  is  much  n 

widely  diffused  than  is  the  case  in  England  Many  more  (tomans 
of  the  middle  class  have  been  more  thoroughly  well  taught  at  school 
than  Englishmen  of  I  corresponding  position  in  society  the 

lack  dary  education  which  ish  g  us  so  seriously, 

and  rendering  so  much  of  our  other  educational  expenditure  less 
.an    might   othei  the  ease,    U)  It  is  notice- 

&m  1 1  2 
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able  that  the   QermftD  Oity  Council,  knowing  that   it   holds 
purse  strings,   does    nut    stickle  for    an   actual   majority    ol   v 
on  the  committees  of  management  of  these  institutions.    Thus, 
all  the  different  interests  and  types  of  experience  can  l>e  represented 
on  these  committees,  without  making  the  latter  unwieldy  in  point 
of  size.    This  is  an  important   point.     A  small   committee  has 
generally  a  much  stronger  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
of  pride  in  its  work  than  a  large  committee.    Its  policy  Ls  generally 
more  continuous,  because  there  is  less  risk  of  shifting  and  more  or 
less  accidental  majorities  arriving  at  varying  decisions  at  successive 
meetings.    (5)  The  J  tireotor  of  Studies  has  a  position  of  considerable 
importance  on  these  committees  of  management.     He  is  the 
gerent  of   the  governing  body  ;    is  responsible  to  them  for  the 
general  management  of  the  institution  ;  is  chairman  of  the  board 

todies;    and  (a  point  whieh    materially  afreets  his   intlu. 
with  his.  colleagues  on  the  teaching  staff)  is  qualified  to  take  an 
important  part  in  the  tuition  as  hia  onerous  administrative 

duties  will  allow 


ii.  Aims 

It  is  characteristic  of  German  methods  that  the  statutes  of  an 
educational  institution  generally  contain,  in  beginni 

a  clear  statement  of  its  aims.  In  England,  educational  aims  are 
less  frequently  formulated  in  so  precise  a  manner,  and  sometimes 
remain  obscure, 

(a)  The  aims  of  the  Leipzig  Handels-Hochschule  ai*e  defined  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  general  and  commercial  educau 
to  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  a  commercial 

peer,  including  hanking,  book-selling. 

2.  To  provide  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  in  commercial 
schools  with  an  opportunity  of  prolonging  the  special  prepara- 
tion, theoretical  and  practical,  necessary  for  their  professional 
efficiency. 

3.  Further,   to  afford  to  practical   business  people  and    tO 
Kma  belonging  to  allied  callings  the  means  of  enlarging  their 

knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  commercial  and 

eommeroial  practice, 

(h\  The  iiim i  ol  the  commercial  Science  Depfcrtraenl  ol  the 
Technical  Sigh  School  a1    taoh&n  are  stated  an  follow 

To  provide  a  form  of  academic  training  in  tin-  comnn 

sciences  which  cannot   be  obtained  either  al 

un  the  one  hand,  or  at  a  strictly  commercial   High  School 

ou  the  uthet •. 
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(1)  Primarily,  the  course  is  intended   for  those   who   will, 
in  the  future,  become  the  principals  of  great  oomxoeroi&l  firms 
or  industrial  establishments ;   but  also  (2j  for  buna 
who  wish  to  prepare  themeelvee  For  tin'  conduct  of  the  eoonomio 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  commercial  associations  ;   (3)  for  t  hos* 
who  will  in  the  future  become  the  officials  of  commercial 
ciations,  e.g. f  of  ohambers  of  commerce  ;  and  (4)  for  university 
trained  teachers  who  wish  subsecpieutly  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  an  institution  for  commercial  educate  m 

(c)  The  aims  of  theHandels-Horhschul*  ;ii  I  tofognc  are  evidently 
modelled  on  those  of  the  » m -responding  institution  at  Leipzig. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

I,  To  give  q  thorough  general  end  Bomtneftxal  education 
In  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  khemeelves  toe  commercial 
career. 

To  provide  those  who  intend  to  Ije  beaoheys  in  oomcusreial 

schools  with  an  opportunity  of  prolonging  the  special  prep 

lion,  theoretical  and  practical,  necewarj  to  their  practical 
efficiency  as  teacher  of  commercial  subJQ 

3.  To  offer  to  the  junior  officials  in  the  civil   and  OGBBalar 
services,  to  the  secretaries  of  Chambers  of  < 'onnnrn «-,  eto.(  ail 
opportunity  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge  of  oonunei 
subjects. 

4,  To  furnish  men  whu  are  already  in  busmeno,  ee  well  as 
those  engaged  in  allied  callings,  with  an  opportunity  for 
tending  their  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  <  ommereial 
science, 

(d)  The  aims  ot  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Cams  Rektnoee 

at  Frankfort  ,ire  as  follows:— 

1,  To  provide  the  higher  official  oJ  the  civil  and  municipal 
vices,  magistrates,  solicitors,  and  other  members  of  the 
[earned  professions,  with  an  opp  for  the  deeper  and 

wider  study  of  social  and  economic  problems,  and  m  to  prats 
insight  into  the  significance  of  economic  ;  and  ai 

same  time  to  furnish  commercial  information  and  general 
instructions  on  subjects  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of 
industrial  operations. 

To  equip  persons  connected  with  industry  and  com- 
merce with  that  range  of  information  on  social  and  commercial 
sciences  wliich  is  required  for  the  full  discharge  of  the  duties 
attached  to  leading  positions  in  the  business    world. 

3.  To  give  an  opportunity  to  other  persons  (and  |  lai  Iv 

to  those  who  already  are,  or  have  b  I  in  business) 

to  widen  and  deepen  their  knowledge  of  economic,  social 
commercial  queefefona.      And  the 

regard  to  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their 
qualifications  f <N  instruction  in  trade  schools,  tec!  i 

schools,  and  continuation  cla 


■ 


Un-€nt  bevdui>irwits  in  Hujhcr  Gmmmmwal  Education  m>  Qtrma 

ill.   PfiOGKAMMJSS. 

(a)  The  programme  of  the  Leipzig  Handels-Hochschulc  for  the 
Winter  Semester  1901-02  offers  (1)  thirty-live  courses  oi '  instt  nation 
on   topioe  e.Iosely   related  to  commercial  and  eoonon 

(2)  instruction  in  six  foreign  languages,  viz,,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese  :  (3)  sixteen  additional  courses,  to 
which  the  Attention  of  students  is  directed  with  heir 
supplementing  their  strictly  technical  studies  by  others  of  a  more 

era!  character;  (4)  a  Seminary  tor  teachers  uf  commercial  sub- 
;  and  fSj  instruction  in  two  systems  of  shorthand  (Qabele* 
r  and  Stolae-Sohrey)  and  tti  typewriting, 

Of    the   courses    mentioned    under    (1),    (2),    and    (3)    abc 
forty-two  are  provided  at  the   university.     Tins  shows  hmv 
dominant  a  place  is  held  by  academic  teachers  in  the  work  of  the 
Leipzig  higher  commercial  school.     In  fact  a  close    examination 
of  the  details  of  the  programme  suggests  the  doubt  whether 
intelligent  young  man,  intending  to  prepare  himself  for  commercial 
pursuits,  would  nut  do  letter  to  matriculate  at  the  University  of 
Leipsig,  instead  of  at  the  Handels-Hockschule.  and  take  his  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  end  of  hie  course ;  selecting  the  latter,  in  view  of  his 
lal  commercial  need,  and  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  to 
attend  the  more  technical  ooureee  of  instruction  provided  bj  the 
HttndehhHoohflohiale.     But  no  confident  answer  could  be  gw A 
this  question  without  talcing  into  account  [  \ )  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  University  society  as  compared  with  those  oJ 
more  specifically  Commercial  High  School;  (2)  the  present   nod 
future  comparative  value,  in  commercial  circles,  of  the  Ph.D.  and 
of  the  Commercial  Oerliti--.il e  of  tlie  High  School  respectively  :  and 

(3)  the  advantage  of  the  experienced  direction  and  oversight  which 
would  be  given  by  the  staff  oi  the  Handels-Hochsohule,  and  on  winch 
matriculated  students  of  the  latter  would  naturally  have  the  p 

claim* 

The  Following  arc  the  chief  oqui   >     of  instruction   pi  For 

Bliidenta  ai  the  Leipzig  Haudels-Hochsohule in  the  Winter  Senv 
lOui-oj       Those    marked    with    an  asterisk  are  given   ;«t   the 
(Tnivendty  by  member-  of  the  tJnivei  and  are,  therefi 

matriculated  students  of  the  Commercial  High  School 

(a)  Economics  and  Statistics. 

•  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory, 

•  Social  Economics. 

•  Economic  Problems  of  the  present  day  (including  the  agrarian 
crisis,  the  movement  m  the  Middle  Classes,  Commercial 

and  Colonial  Problems  i. 

•  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  from  the  15th  Centurv 
to  the  present  time. 

•  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Statistics. 

•  History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics. 
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*  Prinoiples  of  Publio  Finance. 

*  liorman  Colonial  Policy. 

(0)  Law. 

*  General  introduction  to  jurisprudence  (for  non-jurist*). 

*  Commercial  Law  (various  courses). 

*  Law  of  Contract. 

*  Law  regulating  employment. 

*  Maritime  Law. 

*  International  Law. 

*  Law  regulating  Insurance  for  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age. 

(y)  ('Wyraphy,   Study  of  Article*  of   Commerce,    Technology,  rh. 

*  Commercial  Geography. 

*  The  Turkish  Empire. 

*  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  West  Indies. 

*  Indo-China,  the  peoples  of. 

*  Ethnography. 

*  Scientific  basis  on  which  to  ground  a  critical  estimate  of  thp 

characteristics  of  different  nations. 

*  Chemistry  in  its  application  to  industry  and  commerce. 

*  Tropical  agriculture  with  special  reference  to  the  German 

Colonies. 

(£)  Languages. 
English. 
French. 
Italian. 
Spanish. 

*  Russian  (and  also  special  instruction  in  theHandels-Hochschule). 

*  Chinese. 

(«)  Commercial  Subjects. 
Hook-keeping  (various  courses,  adjusted  U>  the  needs  of  different 

commercial  railings). 
Commercial  Correspondence  (various  courses,  adjusted  to  the 

needs  of  different  commercial  callings). 
Commercial  Arithmetic  (various  courses,  adjusted  to  the  needs 

of  different  commercial  callings). 
Commercial  Methods,  Office  Organisation,  and  the  Machinery 

of  Business  (practical  work  in  "  Bureau  "). 
Shorthand. 
Typewriting. 

(£)  General  Courses. 

*  History  of  Europe  (various  courses). 

*  History  of  Germany  (various  courses). 

*  History  of  German  Culture  and  Literature  (various  courses). 

*  History  and  present  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
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(n)  Courses  specially  meant  for  those  intending  to  qualify  as  teachers, 

*  History  of  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

*  Prussian  School  Reforms  in  1901. 
4  School  Hygiene. 

*  .Practice  in  Elocution  and  Voice-production. 


(6)  The  Commercial  Department  of  the  Royal  Technical  High 
School  at  Aachen  urVen>  forty-three  courses  uf  instruction  in  the 
academic  year  1901-U2,  and  among  them  are  the  following; — 

(a)  h'omnfiirs  and 

General  Economics  (two  courses), 

Kronomio  History, 

Commercial  Olograph]  (two  courses)* 

Principles  of  flanking  and  Currency. 

Principles  of  Public  Finance. 

Economics  of  Railway  Administration* 

Questions  of  Social  Legislation. 

Trade  and  Commercial  policy— (i.  I   dome,  (it)  Foi*m 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Statiatft 

Theory  and    Practice  of  Statistics . 

tafcuarial  Science. 

Public   Health  Administration  and  Industrial  Hygiene 
Tariff  Legislation. 

Comparative  study  of  Currencies,  weights  and  measures,  etc., 
of  different  countries. 

(#>  bw. 

Element**  of  Civil  Law. 

Law  of  Contracts. 

Laws  regulating  industrial  operations* 

Commercial  Law.    La*  of  Partnership,    Company  I 

L.nv  oi   Bankruptcy, 

Building  Laws. 

man  and  cottar  laws  regulating  ineuram 

(>)  Study  of  Artici  Teckneloijy.  etc 

Study  of  various  articles  of  commerce  :— 

Among  those  included  in  the  list  are  Timbers,  India 
Rubber,  Resin,  Hides,  Wool,  Horns,  Feathers,  Ivory, 
Whalebone,  Cochineal,  Meat,  Pat,  Honey,  Wax.  The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  (1)  description  of  the 
organisms  from  which  the  articles  in  question  are  taken  , 
(2)  exact  description  of  the  different  varieties;  (3) 
adulteration  and  imitation;  (4)  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  articles  in  question  !  (5)  chief  markc 
(0)  statistical  luminary  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Study  of  mineral  substances  used  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Encyclopaedia  course  on  Experimental  Physics : — 
Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Mechanics,  Electricity,  Magnetism. 

Encyclopaedic  course  on  Mechanical  Engineering : — 

Simple  parts  of  machines,  Turbines,  Windmills,  Steam  Engines, 
Gas  Engines,  Measurement  of  power. 

Chemistry  in  application  to  trade  and  industry  : — 

Topics  dealt  with  include  Gums,  Sugar,  Brewing,  Vinegar  making, 
Glass  manufacture,  Gas  manufacture,  Paraffin,  Soap»  Dyeing. 

Practical  Chemistry. 

Mechanics  (two  courses). 

Building  Construction. 

Planning  and  Equipment  of  Factories. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  with  practical  instruction. 

Art  applied  to  industrial  and  commercial  purposes : — 

Designing  of  Placards,  Wrappers,  cU;. 
Artistic  packing  of  goods. 
Arrangement  of  goods  in  shop  windows/ 
Artistic  arrangement  of  Exhibits. 

(y)  Languages. 

English  (part  of  the  course  includes  a  description  of  English 
political  and  social  life,  and  an  account  of  any  current 
English  questions  of  interest  to  German  men  of  business). 

French. 

Spanish. 

(8)  Commercial  Subjects. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  methods,  office  organisation  and  the  machinery 

of  business  (three  courses). 
Shorthand. 


(r)  The  Municipal  High  School  of  Commerce  at  Cologne  offers 
the  following  courses  of  instruction  for  the  Winter  Semester  1901- 
1902. 

(a)  Economics  and  Statistics. 

Introduction  to  Economics. 

Postulates  of  Economic  Science. 

Economic  Development  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Commercial  History. 

Social  Problems. 

The  latest  problems  in  commercial  policy. 

Economic  service  of  railroads:  Tariffs  and  railway  rates. 

Introduction  to  the  science  of  statistics. 
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(/3)   Taiw. 

Civil  Law  (two  courses). 
Commercial  Law  (two  course). 
Law  of  Contracts. 
Company  Law. 
Law  of  Bankruptcy. 
Patent  Law. 
Law  of  Insurance. 

(y)  Geography,  study   of  Articles   of   Commerce,  Technology,  etc. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Study  of  articles  of  commerce  (animal,  vegetable,  mineral). 

Mechanics,  with  special  reference  to  industrial  needs. 

Electrotechnics. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Metals. 

Heating  and  Lighting. 

The  textile  industry. 

Industrial  Hygiene. 

(8)  Languages. 
English.  Spanish.  Russian. 

French.  Italian. 

(c)  Commercial  Subjects. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  (three  courses). 
Book-keeping  (three  courses  and  seminar  for  teachers). 
Commercial  corresj>ondence  and  office  work  (two  courses). 
Shorthand. 
Typewriting. 

(£)  ii mend. 

Introduction  to  Psychology. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art,  as  illustrated  by  the  Art 

Museum  of  Cologne. 
Development  of  Industrial  Art  in  Europe. 
German  History  (two  coui-ses). 
English  Literature. 


(d)  The  Academy  for  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences  at  Frank- 
fortron-the-Main  announces  the  following  courses  for  the  winter 
1901-02,  but  the  list  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  and 
incomplete:  — 

Introduction  to  Economics. 

Practical  Economics.  t  ^. 

Social  Problems. 

Pix>bleins  of  Colonial  Policy. 

Consular  Administration. 

Civil  Law. 
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I  ummercial  Law. 

Study  of  articles  of  Conuuerce. 

' Jh ennst ry  and  Mechanics  in  their  industrial  asp* 

lilectrotecbnics. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping, 

Commercial  Correspondence. 

Commercial  Geography. 

I^conomic  History. 

Modern  Languages, 

History  (general). 

Philosophy  (courses  on). 


IV,  Tkachiku  Staff. 

A i  the  Latpaig  Handels-Hochschule  there  an  forty-five  teacher* 
named  in  the  programme.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  are  professoi* 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig;  eight  are  teachers  at  the  Handels- 
Lclu'anstalt;  seven  give  instruction  in  languages  (one  of  the 
teachers  thus  employed  having  recently  come  to  England  in  order 
lo  Occupy  an  important  position  at  the  Liverpool  School  (A  t  oin- 
ineroe)  ;  and  two  are  teachers  of  shorthand. 

\t  Aui-hen  the  number  of  teachers  on  the  afcafi  numbers  twenty- 
six,  and  of  these,  nine  are  professors  of  the  Royal  Technical  High 
School  (both  the  Rector,  1901-02,  and  the  Projector  of  the  latter 

gm  mstructiou  in  the  oommeraa)  depart nt) ;  five  we  Dooantan 

<>f  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  ;  OXieiftadirftotor  of  telegraphs; 
one  ia  a  magistrate  ;  one  is  a  solicitor  ;  or  i^ed  in  husinena. 

At  Cologne  the  staff  numbers  thirty-one.  Of  these,  seven  are 
on  the  permanent  st&if  of  the  Handels-Hiichsk'.hiile,  nine  : n v  Pro- 
fessors, and  one  a  Privat-Dossent  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  who 
come  over  tot Uognc  to  give  their  lectures,  as  some  of  the  stuff  of 
Beading  College  cume  from  <  >xford#;  oneisau  eminent  oivil  sai  i  an1 , 
who  ha*  been  specially  charged  l»\  the  froaaiaii  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  give  a  oourae  of  lecturer  on  Railway  Economics  at  the 
Hochschnle  ;  and  thirteen  are  l-esidents  of  Cologne,  who  are  giving 
lectures  at  the  new  institution.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  a  councillor 
and  three  solicitors  of  the  Upper  District  Court  of  Justice ;  two 
are  directors  of  local  museums  ;  one.  is  Director  of  the  Archives; 
one  is  Director  of  the  Local  Commercial  School ;  three  are  members 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  two  are  business  men  of  the  city. 

At  Frankfort  the  staff  is  still  in  course  of  formation!  but  twenty 
have  been  already  appointed  to  it.  Of  these,  eight  are  on  the  per- 
manent staff   of   the  new  institution  j    one   is   Professor  at  the 


#  Bonn  ii  about  three^uarton  <»f  as  hour  froo  Then 

good  train-*trric€  between  the  two  places.    From  dim  point  erf 
Ffandds-Hochsoluile  at  Cologne  ia  anew  experiment  in  University  catena 
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University  of  Giessen  ;  one  is  Professor  at  the  Imvcmn  erf  Haldol 
berg;   one  is  Director  of  tin*  Stattfitiod    Department;   one  is  a 
soN/ottor;   one  is  a  man  of  business;   and  ilio  seven  oil 
Main  hti    have    undertaken    to    give   ^j" 

courses  at  the  new   B  ile. 


The  reader  will  have  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  three  out  oi  I 
four  above-mentioned  institutions  allusion  is  made  to  the 
that  one  or  more  local  men  of  business  are  attached  to  the  teaching 
staff.    The  University  of  Chicago  baa  recently  appointed  a  number 
of  business  men  as  lecturers    in    its   faculty  of  commerce  '      A 
proposal  to  the  same  effect  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Lod 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  in  an  address  a\  I 
pool  on  I'mr  Universities.    Referring  to  the suggested  institution 
Liverpool  of  a  Kindly  of  Oammeroej  1  h\  Lodge  said  : — 

"Towards  th«  institution  of  such  a  faculty  u  that    I 
doubtless  all  feeling  oar  way,  I  hit  i\  mr  tlut  if  in  turn 

OUt  men  truly  educated  for  the  highest  kind  of  oooimercial  purvuiifl,  if  we 
arc  to  raise  the  status  of  the  commercial  nun  into  a  truly  professi 
position— a  position  which  men  of  practical  genius  have  already  attained, 
and  always  will  attain  in  small  numbers  by  their  own  unaided  abilities 
and  strong  character — if  we  are  to  raise  the  general  level  of  commercial 
1  ionium.  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  part  whir  1 1  i-mnuiercc 
plays  and  alwuys  has  played  in  I h*»  history  of  the  worlds  we  tluill  have  to 
i  medical  fchool  cm  our  pattern.  One  man  cannot  do  it ;  a  whole  faculty 
cstiary,  and  the  greater  number  of  thai  faculty  null,  I  expect  be 
not  holding  endowed  staffs,  nor  aUe  to  *pare  much  time  for  teaching,  hut 
men  natty  and  act  }ed  in  ih*  work  itself  j  men  of  ability,  leaders 

in  (aMfltfMj  who,  like  the  prominent  doctors  in  a  city,  may  be  willing  to 
down  for  an  hour  a  day%  or  -j  feu  hours  a  week,  and  give  to  students 
i  of  tluir  great  and  always  growing  *  tperience.    I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  be  o»  e&ev  Blatter  to  find  men  of  business  able  and  wilLing  to  do  this, 
but  l  see  no  other  waj  of  getting  it  done  that  b  likely  to  he  half 
I  we  oo  other  way  of  dealing  wiih  the  multifarious  details  and  the  imm 
variety  of  business  transactions!  in  such  *  place  us  this;   and  even  now 
T  feel  that  hi  this  city  w.  rould  put  our  linger  on  men  who  an   competent 
to  teach,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  teach,  and  to  fill  up  the  out) 
aud  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  a  few  endowed  professors*  from 
a  sense  of  public  spirit  and  a  feeling  of  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  coming 
feneration,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.    So  also,  some  day 
it,  may  be  expected  that,  at  one  or  other  of  the  colleges,  a  theological  faculty 
will  arise,  on  hues  not  altogether  different.     And  perhaps,  for  all  I  know, 
in  some  places,  a  military  and  a  naval  college  too.    For  all  the  professions, 
and  for  those  snbjscti  which  are  going  to  be  professions,  the  example  of  a 
medical  curriculum;  with  its  five  years  of  combined  theoretical  and  practical 
training,  seems  to  me  the  one  to  follow,  with  modifications  appropriate 
to  special  eases."— Manchester  Guardian ,  October  14th,  1901. 

It  will  be  generally  felt  that  such  an  arrangement,  if  practicable, 
would  be  exultant,  but  its  feasibility  as  a  permanent,  smooth  ly- 
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working,  and  useful  | >**■«-* -  ol  m  raallj  depends  on  the 

fulfilment  of  two  renditions— viz  1 1 )  that  1 1 •  *•  selected  men  of  busi- 
ness should  be  skilful  m  ihc  art  of  teaching,  and  (LM  that  the  leaders 
««F  industry  and  commerce  sin  mid  regard  their  Inmiiifs  position 
and  opportunities,  not  as  held  by  then  primarily  for  their  own 
personal  profit  and  esbhSQ^Q  advantage,  but  as  having  atta- 
to  them  certain  professional  rrsponsihiliti- 

Of  these  two  conditions  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  humbler. 
but  yet  not  devoid  of  great  practical  importance.  The  power  is 
not  given  to  everybody  (and  business  men  are  no  exceptions] 
communicate  his  knowledge  in  the  form,  order,  ami  measure  which 
interest,  enlighten,  and  impress  the  mind  of  the  learner,  Borne 
few  men  are  naturally  gifted  with  the  teacher's  knock.  Men] 
m  learn  it  by  dint  of  great  peine,  long  trying,  and  frank 
criticism,  Rut  a  great  niullitude  neither  possess  the  knack  dot 
realise  that  tl  oid  o!  it.     \nd  it  is  to  l>e  feared  thai  both 

Germans  and  Imerie  ire  common]}  possess  H  than  English- 

An  Englishman  ifl  opt  to   lie  a   little   ashamed   of   being 
didactic.    He  is  afraid  of  being  i  bote.    Through  nervousness,  or 

lack  of  natural  or  acquired  skill  in  teaching  wds  tOO 

much  into  his  IsBBOn,  or  leaves  ou1  necessary  links  of  his  argument, 

or  otnits  indispensable  bits  of  illustration,  or  is  painfull]  incohei 
and  even  inarticulate.  It  mutt  be  remembered  that  he  ma 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  really  good  teacher  during 
his  schooldays,  or,  if  he  were  so  brought,  it  tfi  aa  likel]  as  not  that 
he  hated  the  subject  which  the  good  teacher  Wlflhed  to  make  him 
learn.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  teach  a  subject  a  man  needs  to 
know  it  in  a  different  way  to  that  which  suffices  for  successful 
action.  He  has  to  present  to  his  pupils  considerable  portions  of 
the  subject  which  for  practical  purposes  in  his  own  case  be  can 

afford  to  neglect.    This  fact  is  often  an  Obstacle  to  a  practical  man 
who  desires  to  impart  to  others  a  knowledge  of  his  craft,    He 
finds  that  he  has  to  make  explicit  in  words  what  he  has  f 
been  content  bo  leave  implicit  in  action. 
The  second  condition,  however,  takes  us  nib*  much  deeper  wato 

It   i  led   that  the  leading  men  of  business  in  a   university 

town  (during,  it  must  lie  remembered,  their  m< 

should    give  instruction    at    fllS   UUTI  Or   university  college, 

lir.dly  to  all  who  n  b  to  come,  in  the  principles  and 

practice  of  t.  ado.    Hie  argum<  issed  on  the  analog) 

of  the  leading  doctors  of  tlie  same  eit\ ,  V  ho  mi  dice 

of  time  agttl  in  teaching  stu>  the  hosi  Now, 

ii  must  be  remembered  thai  the  ease  of  the  sick  and  suffering  in 
ospital  axerl  s  moral  claim  on  the  consc  thedoctoi  which 

is  of  epiite  a  diti  tor  to  the  claim  likek   to  i«*  exerted 

on  the  conscience  of  a  prosperous  and  hard-worked  man  of  Ihi 

lie  callow  students  of  commercial  science  in  an  academic  lecture- 

il     Moreover,  by  his  visits  to  the  hospital  the  doctor  is  gaining 

ubvv  ence  from   hi^   "eases,'1   whereas  the  man  of  business 
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would  gain  no  now  BXpGPIftDOti  from  his  discourses  at  thfl  m> 

pt,  perhaps,  that  of  the  great  difficulty  <>f  delivering  a  g< 
lecture.     Nor  does  the  mdikoness  stop  here.    Tbc  whole  oonduol 
of  a  doctor  s  life  rests  on  the  professional  idea  :    the  conduct  of  a 
business  mans  business  life  has  heretofore  in  most  (though  not  in 
all)  cases  mainly  rested  on  the  profit- making  idea.    The  etiquette 
which  regulates  the  one  man  has  virtually  no  existence  in  the  case  of 
the  other.    There  is  a  deep  difference  between  the  ideals  implicit 
in  the  two  phrases  "  Business  is  business  ,J  and  "  It  is  my  dot 
B  professional  man."    The  doctor  is  bound  by  the  honour  of  big 
profession  not  to  keep  secret  any  scientific  discovery  in  ordei 
derive  from  it  personal  profit.     The  trader  regards  a  sciei^ 
monopoly  OT  a  secret  process  as  a  lucrative  source  of  income      But 
the  proposal  that,  the  business  man  should  expound  at  the  urns. 
the   principles  on   which  he  successfully   carries   on   his   busn 
really  involves  the  abandonment  by  the  business  man  of  his  formei 
ltandpo1nt>  and  his  Doming  over  to  the  professional  idea  of  I  le- 
mon* liberal  callings.    Tins  excellent  change  is  more  likely  i<> c< 
about  if  we  do  put  attempt  to  rlisgnise  from  ourselves  its  immense 
moral  as  well  as  economic  sance.     Ex    hypotha 

univei-sity   will    want,  and    the    commercial    students  will   p 
welcome,  ihe  men  of  business  who  have  shown  mastery  in  their 
calling.    The  fourth  or  fifth  rate  men  of  business,  the  failure 
the  self  advei  rtiMrfl  would  not  be  welcome,  and  would  not  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  university.     Suppose,  then,  thai   a   brilliant 
organiser  of  distributive  concerns  undertook  l<>  give  a  course 
lectures  on  the  art  ami  science  of  shop4ceeping  on  a  large  scale. 
He  wrould  have  to  prepare  himself  to  see  on  the  benches  ol  his 
lecture-room  the  faces  of  many  formidable  competitors,  anxi 
to  pick  up  a  few'  ideas  from  his  successful  experience.     Yet  it  would 
be  a  doubtful  act  on  the  lecturer's  part  if.  in  order  t  the 

danger  of  being  plagiarised,  he  practised  a  disingenuous  eoonoi 
of  scientific  or  artistic  truth.     But,  if  he  blurted  mil  his  s.  ■ 
methods,  would  he  not  justly  feel  thai  he  vvjis  probably  ^i\i> 
thousands  of  pounds  to  some  young  man  who  might  s*»<m  become 
his  pitiless  competitor  f 

Illustrations    might    be    multiplied,   but  it   is  unnecessary   to 
elaborate  the  point  any  further*    True,  there  is  in  most  callings 
(or  rather  in  most  callings  as  practised  by  most  people)  a  cert 
neutral  ground  of  eommon  practice,  winch  might  well  l»e  described 
without  any  risk  of  personal  loss.     But  this  is  exactly  the  pai 
1  commercial  science  "  which  a  skilful  teacher,  interested  in  bust) 
matters,  COOld   without  much  difficulty  M  get    up  "  and  skilfully 
expound.     What  the  great  man  of  business  might  usefully  do  in  a 
OOUTSe  *>f  lectures  at  the  university  would  be  to  impart  tohkaulj 
that  indescribable  touch  of  mnsterv,  significance,  and  charm  which 
genius  alone  can  give. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  at  the  present  time  from  how  mai 
quarters  this  suggestion  comes  that  the  great  men  of  business 


iki  act  in  regard  i«»  tin*  suhjivi-niaUer  of  thru  art  and  sci 
in  the  same  professional  spirit    a*   doctors   in    regard  to  tbi 
Several   times,  in  the  speeches   delivered  a1  the  opening  of  the 
Commercial  High  School  at  Cologne,  the  note  was  struck  that  the 
rising  generation  of  business  men  must  be  taught  to  fen  disinterested 
And  who  will  not  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  noble  and 
disinterested  benevolence  which  has  actuated  great  numbers  of 
men  of  business,  more  especially  in  this  country  ?    It  is  not  in 
England  that  the  hard  "  business  "  view  has  been  most  habitually 
proflBOd  in  eommenial  dealings.     But  competition  is  getting  keener  ; 
economic  relations  are  becoming  mop  it  may  well 

be  that  these  anxious  pleas  for  more  M  disinterestedness  r1  in  business 
are  rutin-  proaaon  of  men's  desires  than  an  outcome  oi  their 

sober  forecast,  of  the  future.     <>r,  Hume  might  say,  these  tiOpDfl 
but  an  anticipation  of  what  will  I*1  habitual  when  nil  trade  and 
industry  are  li  roller  and  when  the  type  of  men   who  in 

this  generation  become  successful  leaders  nf  commerce  will 

salaried   officials,   eomriiumenle    iii   occasional   leelures   1o  student 

of  commercial  faculties  the  details  of  their  administrative  rouiii 

But  at  any  rate  it  will  1m-  general!)  agreed  that  whatever  helps  to 

give  to  trade  and  commerce  the  dignity  of  s  i  n  will  add  to 

their  moral  prestige,  will  make  men  readier  to  discuss  their  principles 
and  methods  in  the  spirit  .of  frank  scientific  inquiry,  and  will  rem 
some  of  the  repugnance  with  wlueh  the  upholders  of  a  more  liberal 
culture  instinctively  regard  the  coarser  kinds  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

A  letter  by  Mr.  Algernon  Warren  on  "The  Dignity  of  Com- 
merce/* printed  in  the  Times  of  tVtobcr  7th,  1901,  gave  singularly 
rlear  expression  to  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of  an  English  public  school,  which  is  professional  in 
spirit,  and  the  atmosphere  of  ordinary  commercial  life,  Though 
I   do   not    feel   sanguine  as   to   the   m  I    Mr.   Warren's 

suggested    remedy,  I  venture  to  quote  a  few    paragraphs  ol 
letter  as  showing  how  powerfully  certain   ethical   tonfiid*r&ti 
affect  the  problem  of  commercial  training 

.    ,    ,    To  many  n  youth  ih< 
.tUliiisiou,  if  fir  has  come  lo  it  from  a  pubUc  school,      I  h«n  he  hm  h.»ii 
locutcated  Into  bam  principles  of  honour  nod  -<if  tion     While  it 

*  One  or  two  ii  tit  already  be  quoted 

From  Germany.    The  Germans  are  aha  showing,  isinab 

srifstr  epochs  of  their  commercial    hi- 
what  may  be  ealM     (mil  in  commerce  and  industry 

appreciate  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  scientific 
loan  its  pecuniary  return*.     They  sic  more  disposed  to  bring  iheirintel 

nal  effcrti  fot  the  betterment  of  trade  "  into  hotchpot  M  than  w 

They  combine,  and  profit  by  combining,   lAere  English  traders,  ut  all 

events  till  recently,  teemed  unable  to  overcome  their  tendency  to  expen«i\e 

ffl&pereMr.  Haldane9s intereetfoi  lalStelic, 

maintained  for  scientific  research  hy  atbc  of  rival  urer* 

\  plosives  in  Germany  at  an  initial  cost  (/about  £li  n.nnal 

txpease  of  about  £12,000,— T imes.  October  23rd,  1901. 
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has  been  impressed  upon  film  that  he  must  )jc  manly  and  self-r- 
has  beep  over  taught  to  sacrifice  hims  el  fin  various  forma  for  the  benefit  of 
the  others,  and  has  witnessed  the  other  boys  doing  the  same ;  and  when 
he  enters  his  new  school,  that  is,  the  commercial  arena,  a  sense  of  repult 
and  disgust  with  his  surroundings  is  apt  to  seize  him  when  he  sees  so  many 
around  htm  each  fighting,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  hand.    It  will  be  said 
that  he,  by  entering  into  commerce,  will  be  a  contributor  to  an  element 
which  is  lacking  and  sorely  needed.     But  none  the  less  it  is  certain  that 
his  previous  educational  training  has  been  that  which  makes  the  com 
of  the  commercial  atmosphere  the  more  repugnant.     It  is  usually  lett 
for  the  boy  who  has   been  taught  in  a  grammar  school  or  oommei 
seminary.    There  he  lias  had  more  foretaste  of  bis  future  career ;  those 
around  him  are  mainly  boys  whose  fathers  are  in  trade,  and  who   have 
inherited   the  trader's   instinct   of    acquisition,  which  gives   so   kei 
pleasure  that  it  more  than  compensates  for  the  attendant  discomfor' 
those  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  it. 


"    .    .    ,     The  broader   views   held  by   public  school   misters  and  tfaf 
greater  toleration  of  religious  creeds  other  than  that  of  the  Eetablii 
Church  of  England  have  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  influx  of  the 
ol  commercial  men  into  such  schools;  and  in  man)  cases  the  result  has 
been  that,  although  their  boys  may  have  largely  benefited   by   enir 
there,  by  the  high  moral  standard  and  by  the  spirit  of  manliness  and 
acientiousness,  they  have  Ijeen  thrown  amongst  a  large  section  of  boys 
destined  for  avocations  other  than  trade  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  their  t 
and  inclinations  should  be  diverted,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  lea 
they  go  half-heartedly  into  commerce,  envying  those  of  their  fellows  who 
prolong  their  studies  at  the  Universities  or  who  qualify  for  learned 
fessions  elsewhere.     The  detail  work  to  winch  they  ire  likely  to  be  put. 
at  first  will  be  a  drudgery  to  them,  for  merchants  and  maun 
still  cling  largely  to  the  idea  that  as  they  begun  so  should  their  sons  (with 
letter  copying,  indexing  etc.).    The  result  of  this  is  that  large  numbers 
of  boys  who  enter  trade  with  fair  prospects  before  them  of  earning  i 
petences  get  restless,  and  forsake  it  before   they  have  properly  proved 
whether  they  are  likely  to  succeed  or  not,  and  emigrate,  or  turn  to  o\ei 
crowded  professions,  thereby  causing  much  trouble  and  expense  to  tht  it 
parents. 

**  What  remedies,  then*  can  be  suggested?    The  establishing  of  special 
classes  dealing  with  commercial  subjects  has  been  advocated.     But  who 
is  to  teach  them  I    Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  average  t 
of  public  school  boy  will  readily  apprehend  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
heartily  to  commercial  details  if  imparted  to  Lhe.rn  by  men  of  the  *tat»*  and 
calibre  of  the  ordinary  city  clerk. 

"  What  is  needed  is  that  the  minds  of  the  boys  about  to  dates  00  GOOfr 
mercial  life  should  be  instilled  with  the  dignity  of  commerce  and  made 
alive  to  its  benefit  to  the  community.     Infinite  good  might  result  ci 
\\f II -educated   merchants  and  manufacturers  of  acknowledged   position 
be  induced  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  at  public  schools  on  oommei 
topics.     It  is  true  that  this  would  entail  a  sacrifice  on  them  of  soru 
their  hard-earned  leisure,  and  that  were  recompense  tendered  them  in 
pecuniary  form  it  coidd  scarcely  fail  to  be  inadequate.     But  the  appeal 
to  them  should  be  one  on  the  ground  of    philanthropy.     Their  w< 
.\  add  carry  immense  weight.    Who  has  ever  read  such  a  work  as   '  The 
Pleasures  of  Life  f  without  being  conscious  of  the  influence  for  good  which 
its  writer,  a  man  of  high  position  in  the  commercial  world,  has  been  able 
to  impart  1    And  he  does  not  stand  alone.    There  are  others  such  as  be, 
men  who  have  control  over  vast  commercial  operations,  and  whose  words 
are  looked  for  and  listened  to.    And*  if  these  would  come  and  speak  out 
before  the  intelligent  audience  of  the  public  school,  and  interest  their  he  I 
by  discourses  calculated  to  impress  upon  them  both  the  dignity  and  tht 
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importance  of  commerce,  the  boys  would  thereby  acquire  a  greater  respect 
for  it,  and  not  merely  look  on  it  as  some  are  prone  to  do — viz.,  as  the  slu 
means  of  acquiring  luxury— but  would  regard  it  as  an  indispensal 
of  ineffable  value  in  the  universe;    and  the  drudgery  or  the  detqlli 
the  commencement   of  their  commercial  life   would    be   endured  toon 

rfully  by  the  majority,  owing  to  the  clearer  vista  of  the  honour 
position  to  m  obtained  in  the  future/' 

V,  Admission  of  Students. 

the  Leipzig  Handels-Hochschule  the  following  are  qualified 
I  mission  as  students: — 

1.  Youths  who  have  completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  of  inspectors,  the  full  nine  <>urse 
(ten  to  ninr  US  of  age,  or  u\ei  i  at  a  public  secondary 
school  in  Germany,  whether  classical,  semi-classical,  or  non- 
classical  (Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  or  Oberrcalschm 

2.  3Totltha  who  have  similarly  completed  the  full  nine  years' 
course  at  those  higher  i  ial  schools  which  rank  with 
the  secondary  schools  named  in  (1)  above. 

3.  Hale  teachers,  trained  at  a  Government  normal  school 
for  elementary  school  teachers,  who  have  already  passed 
their  second  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate, 

4.  Youths  i  ;lrc;i<]y  in  business  who  have  completed, 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Government  board  of  inspectors,  a 
six  years'  course  at  a  public  secondary  school  (t\c,  the  whole 
of  the  course  at   a  Progymnasium,  ltealpi*  mm,   or 

Ischule,  or  the  first  two-t  hirds  of  the  course  at  a  G\  m  nasium , 
AealgynmasiumforObcrrealschulei  and  thin  have  obtained  the 
certificate  "zurn  einjahrig-freiwilligen  Li  that 

they  can  show  the  requisite  intellectual  maturity  for  the  work 
of  the  Handels-Hochschule, 

The  "  Matriculation  Committee  (winch  consists  of  four  men  tbers, 
mz.(  of  I  he  Director  of  Studies,  the  representative  of  the  Saxon 
Government  on  the  E  J  the  Hundels-Hocbschule,  a  member 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  Professor  of  the  Univei  Bit 
Leipzig,  the  last  two  being  chosen  1 13  ate  of  t  he  Handels-Hoch- 

Bohule)  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  deciding  any  doubtful  questions 
of  intellectual  maturity  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  admifltt 
This  is  a  necessary  provision,  as.  in  dx>ve,  a  boy  might  apj>l\ 

For  admission  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  matriculation  committee 
also  determines,  in  the  ease  of  foreign  candidates  for  admission, 
whether  they  have  enjoyed  adequate  previous  education  to  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Eandeh- 
Hochschule,  1 

(b)  The  terms  of  admission  to  the  Commercial  Department 
the  Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Aachen  are  harder  than  111 
the  case  of  the  other  three  institutions  now  under  1 
German  student  may  be  admitted   who   has    not    obtained    his 
promotion  into  the  top  class  of  a  public  secondary  school  with  a  full 
nine  years'  course.    Foreign  students  have  to  satisfy  the  authorit  i<  s 

6590.  K  K 
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of  the  high  school  that  they  poaaess  some  corresponding  educa- 
tional qualification. 

\<l)  The  Conditions  for  admission  to  the  Municipal  liandela- 
lioehsehulen  at  Cologne  and  Frankfort  are  the  same  as  those  iu 
force  at  Leipzig,  with  the  significant  addition  that  at  Frankfort 
women  may  be  admitted  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  nine 
years'  study  at  a  secondary  school  for  gu*ta,  or  possess  an  equivalent 
qualification. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  work  of  the  German  Higher 
Commercial  Schools  rests  on  the  foundation  of  an  intelligibly 
organised,  intellectually  efficient,  and  administratively  "standard- 
ized M  system  of  secondary  education. # 

The  work  of  the  HandelsJIoehschulen  presupposes  a  constant 
supply  of  students  who  (1)  have  acquired  at  school  a  deimite  and 
well-digested  store  of  general  knowledge ;  (2)  have  learnt  how 
to  learn  ;  and  (3)  have  been  steeped  in  the  I  feeling  of  respect 

for  organised  knowledge  (AVissenschaft).  Like  all  the  other  types 
of  Hochschulen  m  Germany,  the  Higher  Commercial  Schools  may 
be  compared  to  a  soaring  roof,  resting  on  the  strong,  well-built 
walls  of  a  thorough  secondary  education.  Without  those  walls 
to  build  upon,  the  plans  of  the  promoters  of  the  Commercial  High 
Schools  would  be  but  castles  in  the  air. 

Experience  u*  as  yet  insufficient  to  show  what  type  of  curri- 
culum in  a  secondary  school  is  ceteris  paribus  the  best  preparation 
for  the  studies  of  a  Handela-Hochschule.  Dr,  Haydt,  of  Leij>. 
is  personally  of  opinjon  that  the  best  preparatory  training  is  that 
given  at  such  an  institution  as  the  Handels-Lehranstalt  at  Leipzig 
.  lroin  nine  to  seventeen  years  of  age),  followed  b\  ears' 

apprenticeship  in  a  house  of  business.    The  course  at  the  llandels- 
UiH  hschule  would  extend  over  two  years,  and  be  follow- 

riod  mI  residence  abroad, 

VI,  Diplomas  and  Coubses  of  Stldv. 

The  full  course  of  study  in  the  Handels-Hochsehulen  of  Leipzig 
and  Cologne,  and  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Royal 
IVcLuical  High  School  at  Aachen,  extends  over  four  semes! 
i.e.,  two  ac&f  The  course  of  study  at  Frankfort  is  not 

defined    in    the    announcement   at    my   disposed,    but    it 
presumably  extend    over  a   corresponding   period.      In  all   four 
cases,  students  may  take  parts  of  the  full  course  at  discretion, 
and  even  single  courses*    In  view  of  the  varied  needs  and  tm 
stances  of   the  persons  attending  the  new  institutions  no  o 
arraugement  w^ould  be  reasonable. 

•  Tlu.  only  except  ion  to  this  is  the  admission  at  Leipzig,  Cologne,  l 
certificated   teachers  who  have  passed  through  the 
I  Training  Colleges  for  elementary  school  teachers*    But  the  candidates 
thus  qualified  have  been  through  an  exacting  course  of   intellectual  dia- 
upline,  though  in  a  less  "liberal  "atmosphere  than  prevails  in  the  secondary 
schools. 
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Leipzig  and  Cologne  prescribe  the  two  years9  course  in  outline, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  order  of  studies.  In  Aachen  there  is  no 
obligatory  course  of  study,  but  the  courses  of  instruction  are  so 
arranged  as  to  furnish  a  proper  selection  and  succession  of 
subjects. 

At  all  the  institutions,  the  vacations  follow  the  arrangements 
in  force  at  the  German  universities. 

At  Leipzig  and  Cologne  the  year's  work  begins  in  April  (though 
students  may  enter  at  other  times) ;  at  Aachen  and  Frankfort 
it  begins  in  October.  At  Aachen,  the  authorities  of  the  com- 
mercial department  advise  young  men  who  may  leave  school  at 
Easter  not  to  come  to  the  Hochschule  till  the  following  October, 
and  to  devote  the  intervening  summer  semester  to  foreign  travel, 
or  to  practical  work  in  a  business  establishment. 

At  Leipzig,  Aachen,  and  Cologne  students  can  be  examined 
at  the  end  of  the  two  years'  course,  and,  if  successful,  receive  a  cer- 
tificate. Success  in  this  examination  confers  no  degree.  Doubtless, 
however,  there  are  some  who  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when 
Handels-Hochschulen  will  be  able  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Commercial  Science. 

The  Leipzig  Handels-Hochschule  also  awards  a  diploma  certifying 
fitness  to  teach  commercial  subjects.  Special  regulations,  particu- 
larly designed  to  secure  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  and  attainment  in  the  specifically  commercial  branches 
of  instruction  provided  at  the  Hochschule,  are  laid  down  for  the 
award  of  this  diploma,  which  is  given  after  an  examination  at  the 
conclusion  of  two  years'  study.  The  compulsory  subjects  are 
(1)  Higher  Commercial  Arithmetic ;  (2)  Book-keeping ;  (3)  German 
commercial  correspondence  and  office  routine ;  (4)  Economics,  Prin- 
ciples of  Public  Finance,  and  outlines  of  Commercial  Histoiy ; 
(5)  Commercial  Law ;  (6)  Outlines  of  Commercial  Geography, 
together  with  evidence  that  the  candidate  has  sufficient  power  of 
reading  and  speaking  English  and  French.  The  examination 
itself  consists  of  four  parts:— 

(1)  A  theme  written  by  the  candidate  at  home  during  a  period 
of  six  weeks  before  the  examination.  The  subject  of  the  theme 
must  be  drawn  from  Economics,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial 
History,  or  Commercial  Geography.  The  candidate  has  to  certify 
what  books,  etc.,  he  consulted  in  the  composition  of  the  theme. 

(2)  A  written  examination,  in  a  closed  room,  extending  over  four 
hours  in  each  subject  offered  by  the  candidate. 

(3)  Vivd  voce  examination  in  all  the  obligatory  subjects.  Each 
candidate  has  to  be  examined  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  but  from  two  to  four  candidates  can  be  taken  together. 

(4)  After  passing  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  the  candidate  has  to  give  a 
trial  lesson,  at  the  Handels  Lehranstalt,  on  a  subject  assigned  by 
the  examiners.  The  candidate  receives  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
of  the  subject,  and  is  submitted  at  the  doee  of  the  trial  lesson 
to  a  vivd  voce  examination  on  methods  of  teaching. 

5690.  K  K  2 
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VII.  Statistics  of  Attendance.  '•' 

(a)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  at  the 
Leipzig  Handels-Hoehschule  since  its  opening  in  1898  : — 


First  Semester. 

Summer,  1898 

Second 

»> 

Winter,  1898-99 

Third 

»> 

Summer,  1899  - 

Fourth 

» 

Winter,  1899-1900 

Fifth 

»> 

Summer,  1900 

Sixth 

i» 

Winter,  1900-1901 

97 
139 
194 
243 
262 
304 


The  total  number  of  students  who  matriculated  at  the 
Handels-Hoehschule,  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence, 
was  639. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  students  at  the  Leipzig 
Handels-Hoehschule,  and  the  numbers  respectively  of  German 
citizens  and  of  foreigners  among  the  students,  in  the  Winter 
Semester,  1900-1901. 


Age  of  the  Students. 

German 
Citizens. 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

18  years 

- 

- 

10 

22 

32 

19     „ 

- 

- 

30 

26 

56 

20      „ 

- 

- 

43 

16 

59 

21      „ 

- 

- 

33 

15 

48 

22       „ 

- 

- 

31 

20 

51 

23       „ 

- 

- 

27 

9 

36 

24       „ 

- 

- 

23 

5 

28 

25       „ 

- 

- 

11 

5 

16 

20-30  years     - 

- 

23 

8 

31 

Over  30 

years 
Total    - 

- 

17 

4 

*JL 

- 

248 

130 

378 

Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  students  are  aged  19-22,  i.e.,  are 
of  the  age  which  corresponds  to  the  wishes  of  the  founders  of  the 
institution.    Nearly  one-third  of  the  students  are  foreigners. 

It  is  possible  that  this  large  international  element  may  be  regarded 
as  having  some  advantages.    It  will  certainly  provide  opportunities 
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for  comparisons  of  experience  and  for  interesting  intercourse; 
and  these  may  add  to  the  liveliness  of  the  discussions,  and  otherwise 
stimulate  intellectual  activity.  But  so  large  an  admixture  of 
foreigners  in  an  educational  institution  has  grave  drawbacks. 
The  presence  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  nearly  always  lessens 
the  average  quickness  of  a  class.  The  eommon  personality  of 
the  class  (on  which  the  teacher  so  much  depends)  forms  itself 
more  slowly.  There  are  difficulties  about  language.  Some  of  the 
foreigners  do  not  quickly  apprehend  all  the  nuances  of  ex- 
pression. And,  in  discussing  somewhat  delicate  matters  of 
international  concern,  there  are  frequent  opportunities  for 
misunderstanding. 

-  The  following  tables  show  (1)  from  what  States  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  (2)  from  what  other  countries,  the  German  and 
foreign  students  respectively  come.  The  preponderance  of 
Prussians  in  the  one  group,  and  of  Russians  in  the  other,  is 
noticeable. 


German  Empire. 
Total,  248. 


FOBEIGXKBS. 

Total,  130. 


Prussia 133  j 

Kingdom  of  Saxony    -       -       -  60  ' 

Anhalt 7 

Baden 3 

Bavaria                -        -       -       -  13 

Brunswick          ....  6 

AIsace-Tiorrainc                   -       -  2 

Hamburg    -        •        -        -  2 

Hesse          -                               -  2 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin       -  4  I 

Mecklenburg-Strclitz           -  1  ' 

Oldenburg           -        -        -  1  | 

Sachsen-Altenburg     -        -  5  | 

Saxc-Coburg-Gotha  1 

Saxe-Meiningen  1 

Saxe-Weimar       -        -        -  3  • 

Schwarzburg-Sowicrshausen      -  1  i 

VVurttemberg              -  a 

248  | 


Austria-Hungary      -       -       -  24 

Belgium 3 

Bulgaria 4 

Denmark 2 

France 1 

Great  Britain  -     1 

Greece 1 

Italy 4 

Norway 1 

Roumania  -    3 

Russia 63 

Servia <> 

Sweden 3 

Switzerland  -     V 

Turkey      -#     -       -        -        -4 
North  America  -        -  2 

South  America  -  -     1 

130 


The  following  table  shows,  in  respect  of  each  of  the  two  last  winter 
semesters,  the  previous  education  of  the  students.  Unfortunately 
the  statistics  do  not  show  the  type  of  secondary  school  which  was 
attended  by  those  students  who  intercalated  a  peripd  of  practical 
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business 
days  at 
School. 


life    between    the   close   of    their    secondary    school- 
sixteen   and  their  admission  to  the  Commercial  High 


Students  who,  after  spending  six 
years  at  a  Secondary  School 
(10-16),  were  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  business  before  enter- 
ing the  Commercial  High  School. 

Students  who  entered  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  direct  from 
the  top  class  of  a  classical  Secon- 
dary School  (9  years'  course). 

Students  who  entered  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  direct  from 
the  top  class  of  a  semi-classical 
Secondary  School  (9  years' 
course). 

Students  who  entered  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  direct  from 
the  top  class  of  a  non-classical 
Secondary  School  (9  years' 
course). 

Students  who  entered  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  direct  from 
the  top  class  of  a  fully  privileged 
Commercial  or  Industrial  School 
"vith  a  nine  years'  course  of 
<tudy. 

IVachers  who  have  l>e$n  trained 
at  a  Training  College  for  Ele- 
mentary School  teachers,  and 
therefore  have  not  been  at  a 
public  Secondary  School. 

Students  drawn  from  other  call- 
ings, nature  of  previous  edu- 
cation not  spo.dfip-d  in  statistics. 

yrotai     -  -      - 


Winter  Semester, 

Winter  Semester, 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

German 
Citizens. 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

German 
Citizens. 

j  Foreigners. 
Total. 

108       28      136 

129        28      157 

20        23        43 

23        32        55 

5           -           5 

8-8 

1            S            <) 

2         14         10 

(        1           9         10 

1                            ! 

4        32        36 

37          -        37 

30          2        32 

3-3 

- 

175        68 

243 

196      108      304 
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In  the  course  of  the  academic  year  1900-1901  two  examinations 
were  held  at  the  Leipzig  Handels-Hochschule.  One  of  these  examina- 
tions was  for  the  award  of  the  diploma  for  men  of  business.  Twenty- 
six  candidates  presented  themselves  ;  twenty  obtained  the  diploma. 
Of  these  one  passed  as  "  very  good/'  eight  passed  as  "  good,"  and 
eleven  as  "  sufficient."  Of  the  six  candidates  who  failed,  five  were 
foreigners.  There  were  nine  foreigners  among  the  twenty  candi- 
dates who  obtained  diplomas.  The  other  examination  was  for  the 
"  Commercial  teacher's  certificate."  Nine  candidates  presented 
themselves  ;  three  withdrew  during  the  examination ;  the  six  who 
remained  obtained  certificates — one  gaining  a  certificate  of  the  first 
grade,  four  of  the  second,  and  one  of  the  third. 

These  statistics  about  the  examinations  for  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates seem  to  indicate  that  (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  teacher- 
students)  those  who  attend  the  Hochschule  do  not  as  yet  set  much 
store  by  entering  for  the  final  examination  and  getting  a  certificate. 
Of  the  teacher-students,  28  ■  1  per  cent,  entered  for  their  special 
examination,  but  only  8*5  of  the  other  students  entered  for  the 
examination  for  the  general  diploma.  Of  the  foreign  students, 
12*  9,  but  only  (>  1  of  the  German  students,  entered  for  the  diploma 
examination.* 

(b)  The  following  table  gives  the  attendance  at  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Aachen  since  its 
establishment.! 


Enrolled 
Students. 


Persons  allowed  to  attend 

the  lectures,  though  not 

qualified  to  be  enrolled. 

"Hospitanten." 


Total. 


Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 


180S-1S99 

9 

1890- 

12 

1890-1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900-1901 

10 

1901 

12 

10 

11 
11 

7 
9 

7 


19 
23 
20 
16 
10 
19 


*  See  "  Drittes  Jahresbericht  der  Handels-Hochschule  zu  I*iparig.M 
Leipzig,  Max  Hesse,  1901.  m 

t  "Programm  der  Koniglichen  Technischen  Hocnachuie  zu  Aachen, 
t  v  das  Studienjahr,  1001-1902  M  (Aachen,  Georgi),  p.  Hi,        — ~^^~- 


Rectnt  Dwehpmenk  in  ff*  '     ,17t!/* 

(c)  At  the  HandelsrHochschule  in  Cologne  there  were  180  regular 
students  during  the  first  semester.  Of  these,  sixty-eight  were 
matriculated  students,  eighteen  were  teachers  preparing  themselves 
to  give  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  and  forty-four  were 
persons  who,  though  not  matriculated,  were  allowed  to  attend  the 
lectures  (Hospitanten).  In  addition,  the  courses  of  public  lectures 
u  ore  attended  by  629  hearers.* 

Vin,  Fees. 

Leipzig,— Entrance  fee,  £1.    The  student  pays  in  addition  a  lee 

for  each  course  which  he  attends. 
Aachen.--- -The  student  pays  according  to  the  courses  which  lie 

attends. 
Lkdogne.— Matriculation  fee,  £1.    College  fee  for  admission  to 

lectures,  per  semester — 

(1)  For  German  students,  £6  5s. 

(2)  For  foreign  students.  t' 12  10s. 
"  Hospitanten  n  pay  a  fee  for  each  comae  attended,  foreigners 
paying  twice  as  much  as  G  en  nans. 

Frankfort—Regular  students  ray  for  admission  to  lectures,  per 
semester— 
(t)  If  (lermans,  £6  5s. 
(2)  If  foreigners,  £12  10s. 
*'  Hospitanten  H  pay  a  fee  for  each  r  aurae  at  tended,  foreign 
paying  twice  as  much  as  Germans. 


Ill 

The  reader  may  ask  why  there  has  been  such  a  rapid  development 
of  these  Commercial  High  Schools  in  Germany  during  the  last 
three  years.  It  may  be  replied  that  a  number  of  reasons  have 
mntributed  to  this  remarkable  growth  : — (1)  There  is  a  sing 

f  in  commercial  circles  in  Germany  that  the  older  forms  of 
i-M;i\mercial  education  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  men  who  look 
forward  to  becoming  leaders  in  modem  trade.  The  old  and  often 
Ilent  training  given  through  apprenticeship  is  becoming  virtu- 
ally obsolete,  Far-seeing  men  of  business  in  Germany  would  applj 
lo  the  case  of  their  own  sons  the  words  recently  used  by  the  1 

' nt-Governor  of  the  Punjab  wh  installed  mng 

ICaharajafa  of  Pattella:  "The  march  of  even! 
modern  ideas  render  it  necessary  that  those  destined  to  I 
and  leaders  should  be  qualified  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  questions 
of  an  age  now  passing  away,  but  also  Ivith  those  of  the  present 
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and  future.  .  -  *  it  may  be  a  fascinating  theory  that  a  boy  .  .  . 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  old  school,  and  1  olj  in  Up 

ways;    but  the  times  move  too  fast  for  this      If  you  would  g 
the  eomillg  nine  of  rulers  from  Fail  mjp  them  for  the 

march  of  events  and  the  difficultieeoi  the  hour."*  (2)  The  Germans 
have  inherited  a  noble  and  intense  belief  in  " TVissenschaft."  This 
belief,  which  is  ethical  and  aesthetic  as  well  as  intellectual,  is  the 
great  glory  of  the  German  nation.     Its  influence  is  i  »wn 

in  the  breadth  of  view  and  intellectual  composure  of  the  bftri 
of  Germans,  and  its  indirect  results  can  be  traced  in  the  w 
achievements  nf  the  German  people — achievements  of  unity 
through  subordination  and  co-operation,  in  spite  of  a  persistent 
tendency  to  isolation  and  excessive  individualism,  which  has  shown 
itself  at  many  points  throughout  German  history      The  Ordi 

man  plods  and  perseveres;    but  he  plods  along  a  line  which 
science  h  Ded  out  f or  him,  and  perseveres  as  one  unit  in  I  c 

filiation  which  has  been  ordained  for  him  by  some  superior  intelli- 
gence*   It  being  thus  the  intellectual  habit  of  the  best  Germans 
to  study  every  aspect  «»f   life  in  a  scientific  spirit,  the  argue 
that  the  momentous  and  gigantic  problems  of  modem  trade  and 
industry  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  search]  atific 

investigation  seems  to  them  irresistible.     Nbr  do  they  doubt  E 
moment  that  such   investigation  is  certain  to  be  extraordinarily 
interesting  and  may  be  profitable.     All  the  greut  professions,  the 
German  argues,  ore  avenue  of  prolonged 

professional  b  Kodern  commerce  is  attaining  to  the  dignity 

of  a  great  profession.     It  should,  therefore,  have  its  course  of  | 
fessional  preparation  of  tl  panv 

has   become   again  what    site    was   in    the    Middle  Ages— a    g 
commercial  P  lincts  are  na  man 

character.    Since  fter  poht  ical  and  economic  unification,  the  German 
Empire  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  in  its  commercial  under- 
takings*   German  financial  and  commercial  development  (as 
shown  by  the  life  of  Johann  I  n  Siemens,  the  great 

of  the  1  teutaehe  Bank)  ha  I  h  r 

WeUpolUik.    There  is  a  marked  feeling  of  nati  man 

Lmercial  ■  and  a  strong  dee 

and   to  extend   it,     Germans   feel   tliat   they    must  senile  foreign 
markets  for  the  prodi  terman  industr}      M  they  are 

i  with  the  ambition  to  make  German]  a 
in  the  world,    Such  a  p  momic  ba 

Hence  n  ilie 

intellect tial  \  ical  skill  of  i^vi* 

The  eharacteraticallj  roptiahing  such  impn 

is  ia  to  I  :iew,  int. 

adapted  "f  higher  education.  .  Moreover,  some  Gem 

seem  to  chensh  the  hope  that  sea  power  and  foreign  trade  n 
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introduce  into  German  life  some  of  the  elements  of  successful  opposi- 
tion to  excessive  bureaucratic  control.  The  great  fabric  of  central 
administration  in  Prussia  flraft  built  up  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  two  ideas — Kant's  doctrine  of  Duty  ami  Fichte's  conception  of  an 
economically  balanced  and  Belf-cmfficing  State,  So  far  as  the  second 
of  these  two  ideas  are  concerned,  the  trend  of  events  has  carried 
Germany  far  away  from  Kichte'a  ideal  The  commercial  and 
industrial  elements  have  heavily  outweighed  the  agrarian.  But  the 
administrative  organisation  \\a  aol  yei  been  fully  readjusted  to  all 
Mi.ii  is  implied  by  this  deep  omic  chi  I)  There 

i  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  political  gravity  in  < 
as  in  Europe  at  large.     The  commercial  and  monies 
growing  in  importance.    Those  therefore  who  will  be  the  le; 
of    the    commercial  next    generation    must 

educated  up  to  their  new  position.    Grades  of  education  ha 
much  more  definite  social  significance  in  Germany  than  in  Engl. 
Higher  commercial  education  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  a  type  of 
commercial  leaders  qualified  to  take  high  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment.   Commercial  fallings  will  then  enjoy  higher  social  considera- 
tion.    The  commercial  classes  will  no  longer  hi  tion 
of  seeing  great  administrative  positions  bestowed  on    u  Jurist 
instead  of  on  men  of  business.    In  fact  the  type  of  man  who  now  be- 
comes a  u  Jurist  "  will  find  it  better  to  his  interest  to  devote  hi) 
to  commerce,  as  an  avenue  to  a  political  and  admin 

Phe  generation  of  German  men  of  business,  which  has  built 
up  modern  German   trade,  got  much  of  its  education  by  Ii 
through  stirring  times  and  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
struction  of  the  new  conditions.*    But  the  rising  ttion  vull 

find  the  conditions  ready-made  for  it ;   it  will  be  virtually  depn 
of  one  of  the  educational  disciplines  from  which  the  previous  gen 
(ion  learned  so  much.    At  the  same  time  it  will  have  to  defend 
German  commerce  against  the  ever-renewed  attacks  of  compe' 
nations.    Fear  of  the  future  competition  of  America  haunts  n 
German  minds.     It  is   necessary  therefore  (many  of   the   more 
thoughtful  Germans  are  disposed  to  urge)  to  give  to  the  rising 
generation  the  best  possible  commercial  training  in  order  that 

itific  instruction  may  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  rou;: 
education  ensured  by  creative  effort    (6)  Many  feel  t  :  the 

feeling  is  not  confined  t< >  <  rermany)  that  the  old  educational  tradition 
is  somewhat  outworn  and  obsolete.  A  new  type  of  education 
looked  for,  in  view  of  the  changed  needs  of  modern  life.  This  new 
type  of  education  must  be  intellectually  severe,  morally  inspiring, 
and  in  close  relation  to  the  facts  and  opportunities  of  the  modern 
world.    Higher  commercial  education  on  liberal  lines  is  one  of  several 

•  A  German  writer  has  recently  pointed  out  what  a  small  group  of  men 
built  up  modern  German  commerce  and  finance, 

t  bo  late  Dr.  Georg  von  Siemens.    An  excellent  account 
of  his  life  appeared  in  the  Times  of  October  25th,  1901,  from  its  Be 
oorretpondenu 
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efforts  which  are  being  made  to  re- write  the  old  educational  tradition. 
(7)  Hut  there  are  others  who  maintain  that  the  aims  of  the  old 
liberal  culture  were  infinitely  higher  and  more  ennobling  than 
any  tacit  or  avowed  inculcation  of  covetousness  aa  a  ruling  principle 
i  f  i  life.     Yet,  they  continue,  if  the  aims  of  the  older  culture  are  to  be 
retained,  Hie  vakide,  by  means  of  which  a  love  for  those  a 
imparted,  must  now  be  changed.    Those  who  incline  to  this  I 
hope  that  a  liberal  type  of  higher  commercial  education  may  do 
something  to  divert   men  from  a  narrow  profit-seeking  type  of 
business  ambition,  and  to  substitute  something  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  scientific  inquiry  for  the  baser  and  more  selfish  motives  of  personal 
gain.     And  if,  in  the  course  of  generations,  the  profitsof  capital  Mid 
the  wages  of  management  must  tend  to  decline ;  if  trade  and  indv 
promise  to  become  more  tiv^ed  "    and  to  be  less  and 

the  sphere  of  the  independent  trader,  so  that  the  type  of  man  who 
is  now  in  business  on  his  own  account  will  as  a  rule  be  serving  as  the 
paid  official  «>i  state  or  a  on  ;   thin,  they  would  argue 

shall  do  well  if,  in  the  meantime,  we  do  all  in  our  power  t  jthen 

the  scientific  oa  distinguished  from  the  profit-seeking,  interest  in 
business.     The  scientist  who  loves  his  work  lias  a  raOIY  eh. 
worthy  life  Mum  the  self-regarding  devotee  of  | 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Higher 
Commercial  Schools  in  Germany  (hiring  recent  years      Sigi 
municipal  ri  m  to  show  themselves  in  the  accounts  of  the 

efforts   made  to  establish  Handels-Hochschulen  in  Frankfort  as 
well  as  in  Cologne.    The  latter  city  rejoices  once  again  to  be 
to  nunii  ehschule  among  her  institutions.     In  fact,  it  is 

hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  great  German  city  is  as  proud  of 
having  a  Hochschule  as  a  great  English  city  is  of  posses 
right  to  call  its  chief  magistrate  Lord  Mayor.  YYhen  Col 
got  a  commercial  Hochschule,  there  were  signs  that  Frankfort 
could  not  long  allow  herself  to  remain  without.  Some  shrewd 
observers  suspect  that  German  trade  and  industry  have  shot  forward 
gwhat  too  rapidly  and  have  a  little  overgrown  their  strength. 
The  snn  r  feeling  in  regard  to  the  recent  rapid  increase 

Commercial   Sigh  Schools  is  reflected  in  the  warning  utl 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Cologne  Hochschule  by  Dv 
of  Brunsu  irk,  who  has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  ^ingln 
man  in  Germany  to  further  the  interests  of  the  best  type 
mercial  education.     He  openly  said  that   Germany  !ius  got,  for 
the  pre$<  ty  of  Commercial  Hochschulen,  and  denre* 

any  precipitate  advance  in  this  province  of  education  until  time 
and  experience  had  established  the  work  of  the  institutions  which 
had  been  already  established.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  German  character  to  press  things  to  extremes.  And 
re  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  tendency  to  press  commercial 
education  to  an  extreme.  The  strong  conservative  forces,  how* 
in  German  education  will  successfully  resist  any  undue  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  purely  utilitarian  training. 
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But  higher  commercial  education,  as  understood  by  its  most 
intelligent  advocates,  is  by  no  means  narrowly  or  predominantly 
utilitarian.     It  i  led  to  provide  liberal  culture  through  the 

intelligent  and  scient  the  practical  problems  of  modern 

life.    The   m  to  establish   university   coll 

for  tliis  enlightened  purpose  will  have  to  overcome  man 
difficulties,   besides  the  inertia  of  established  interests,    (1)  The 

of  University  Colleges  of  Commercial  Science  must   in 
be    exceedingly    great.     (2)  Only    a    small    nun  if 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  highest  commercial  education,  is  likely 
at  present  to  be  forthcoming.    This  will  make  the  oost  per 

soem  very  large.      Ami,    is  tin    institutions  will  be  largely  iniim- 
tained  out  of  public  money,  ay  of  the  studeu 

likely  to  be  forthcoming  will  be  drawn  from   well-to-do  families, 
there  is  a  likelih I  of  Complaints   being  rviatlr 

taxing  themselves  to  give  specially  valuable  educational  4 

to  a  small  group  of  students,  w!<  ord  ton 

much  greater  sacrifice  on  their  behalf.     (3)  The  fact  tfl 
supporters  of  the  Higher  Commercial  Schools  are  n 
complete    unity   among    themselves.    The   most    enlightened    of 
them    know   that  what  is  wanted  is  commercial  education  of  the 
highest  academic  type,  imparted  to  a   few  singularly  CO] 

Lents  by  a  large  staff  of  singularly  competent  professors, 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  enhancing,  not  the  pergonal  wealth 
of  the  students  themselves,  but  the  collective  power,  influence. 
and     prosperity   of  in     Empire.       Hut    iudispens 

aid  is  rendered  to  tlm  new  movement  by  a  number  of  people  whoso 
thoughts  on  the  Bub  on  a  very  different  level,  and  who 

conceive  that  the  new  Commercial  High  Schools  will  provide 
(©)  a  quicker  road  to  wealth  for  the  clever  students,  (h)  a  number 
of  skilled  commercial  experts  who  will  be  hired  at  cheap  rates  by 
manufacturers  and  employers  in  the  future,  and  (c)  an  mere 
of  commercial  prosperity  to  the  town  which  establishes  the  new 
institution.    Doubtless,  in  a  mi  II  these  hopes  may  be  fulfilled, 

but,  if  the  true  university  ideal  is  maintained  in  the  new  Hoch- 
sehnlen,  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  lor  their  work  tc 
scientific  and  scholarly,  rather  than   utili  nd  immediately 

lucrative,     Also  the  benefit  of  the  new  institution  will  not  be  at  all 
Strictly  limited  to  the  town  whirl  tfl  support. 

will  the  benefits  I  ied  to  the  German  Ei  the 

essentia]  characteristic  dem  trade  is  n  agly 

oopoUtaxi  in  its  tendencies,  principles,  and  influence,  and  th< 
fore  alien  in  spirit  to  much  of  the  hitherto  dominant  ideal  of  German 
administration.    (4)  Moreover*  there  will  be  a  constant  difficulty 
_  ijt  land  of  teachers.     At  bottom,  there  is  a 

h  are  combining  to  establi-h 

Schools.     Some,  -ire  a  more 

rtod    and    ^-ientiftc   form   of   commercial   effort.     Others 

aim  at  getting  an  increased  power  of  making  money.    This  un- 

avowed  conflict  of  ideals  will  often  show  itself  when  it  is  necessary 
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to  select  teachers.  What  type  of  man  will  be  chosen  ?  The  scientific 
student,  with  a  large,  disinterested,  though  not  unpractical,  view  of 
the  subject ;  or  the  more  commonplace,  rather  shallow,  but  bustling 
■ber,  whose  mind  is  concentrated  on  the  practical  rninuti&  m 
commercial  life  and  never  plays  freely  round  the  underlying 
questions  ?  The  choice  of  teachers  will  also,  especially  in  Germ 
be  attended  by  a  further  difficulty.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  what  may  be  called  pseudo-practical  teachers,  "  view;  ■ 
men,  whose  notions  have  the  same  relation  to  the  actual  facta  of 
life  :is  Jules  Verne  to  a  Tyneaide  workshop,  (5)  In  the  programmes 
of  i  he  new  Commercial  High  Schools  in  Germany  there  is  a  singular 
and  significant  absence  of  any  reference  to  ethical  studies.  H  I 
don't  do  business  with  humane  people''  was  a  favourite  maxim 
of  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  German  finance.  This,  however, 
is  a  perilous  doctrine — not  least  perilous  to  the  nation  which  applies 
it  or  approves  of  its  application.  During  the  last  two  generations 
German  thought  has,  in  more  than  one  department,  grotesquely 
exaggerated  the  influence  of  purely  economic  factors  in  human 
development.  Against  this  tendency,  itself  a  reaction  against 
opposite  exaggeration,  there  are  now  signs  of  another  react  inn 
Btill.  But  if  at  this  moment  a  number  of  Righer  Commercial 
Institutions  are  established,  each  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  back- 
water of  its  own,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  history  would  l*e 
taught  (and  not  history  alone),  in  mischievously  distorted  perspec- 
ind  with  a  misleading  economic  bias. 

The  questions  of  modern  industry  and  commerce  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  ethical  questions,  and  no  kind  of  training  for  the 
business  men  and  employers  of  the  future  can  be  permanently 
beneficial  which  fails  to  inculcate  clear,  moral  principle  as  well  as 
H<  vex,  economic  calculation. 

J  tut  on  two  points  of  fundamental  importance  Germany 
beaching  the  world  lessons  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
it  is  Q  blunder  to  specialise  too  early  in  life.  And  the  only  possible 
basis  for  a  successful  system  of  higher  education  (be  it  commercial, 
technical,  or  professional)  is  to  be  found  in  an  intellectually 
thorough,  readily  accessible  and  morally  vigorous  system  of 
secondary  education.  Where  Germany  is  in  danger  of  losing 
much  of  the  benefit  which  a  good  system  of  secondary  education 
might  confer  is  that  she  thinks  too  much  of  the  purely  intellectual 
side  of  instruction,  and  devotes  too  little  time  and  thought  to 
a  choohgamea  and  to  the  formation  of  character. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 

October,  1901. 
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ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  MENTAL  FAT1« 
IN   GERMANY. 

I\\IM     I 

The  study  of  mental  fatigue  in  schools  lias  within  recent 
attracted  oonaiderahle  attention  in  both  educational  and  medical 
Jes.     It  is  beginning  bo  be  recognised  thai  xact 

knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  connection  between  work 
and  fatigue,  and  of  the  predisposing  causes  and  physi 
effects  of  the  latter  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  ensuring  that 
schemes  of  education  shall  bo  carried  oui  under  correct  hygienic 
conditions.    To  what  may  be  termed   the  externa]   factor 
school  hygiene     buildings,  sanitation,  ventilation!  lighting  and 

iich  attention lias  been  directed  and  vast  in 
carried  out.  baaed  on  well-understood  hygienic  laws;  but  rh. 
question  of  psycho-h  the  physiology  of  the  infii 

study  on  individuals  and  its  bearing  on  school  on 
effeotin  maintaining  the  health  and  weU-being  of  children,  iaone 
^hicn  until  the  previous  decade  had  scarcely  been  ra<  all, 

Find  which  still  offers  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  enquiry  for 
investigation. 

The  latest  comparative  post-mortem  examinations  have  been 
successful  in  fixing  the  order  of  development    of  the  brain  in 
children  and  in  showing  that  those  parts  of  the  brain  whi 
the  purpose  of  systematic  thought,  commonly  known  as  the 
reasoning  powers,  are  the  last  to  mature;  but  at  what  age  tl 
portions  of  the  brain  have  arrived  at  of  develops 

•  ntlieienl  to  -   demands  of  the  first   school   work  and   in 

wbai  relation  their  development  stands  to  the  advancing  claims 
of  the  latter,  physiology  cannot  determine, 

The  systematic  stud)   of  mental    Fatigue,  however,  as   i 
undertaken  by  various  investigators,  particularly  in  Germany,  and 
the    careful    comparison   of   tin-   result  ined    by    various 

methods  have  served  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  subject. 

Chance  speculation  has  given  way  to  a  spirit  of< 
wbicb  lias  led  to  investigations  conducted  in  tific  mam 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  surprise  that  another  problem  whit  b 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  tor  the  l 

the  principle  of  the  i  onservution  of< 
and  Helmholtz,  has  not  stimulated  r  nirv  in  the  field 

oi  mental  fatigue. 

It  is.  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  phys 
shown  oonmderable  hesitation  in  approaching  this  subject,  wl 
one  reflects  what  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  tree 
s  involved  is  obtaining  any  clue,  however  Blight,  to  the  intricate 
and  fluctuating  operations  of  the  mind. 

Mental  fatigue  is  so  much  more  insidious  than  physical  t 
its  growth  and  presence  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  trace,  while 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  healthy  fatigue  induced   in 
the  course  of  a  i  irk  and  that  chronic  state  which  is  a  si 

of*  Itcn  so  undefined  and  variable  tl 

in  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  must  of  necessity  be  ^low. 
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The  pain  accompanying  physioa]  exhaustion  \$  an  imperative 

signal  t<»  cease  vrork,  hut  in  the  case  of  mental  work,  nagging 

ueraliy  only  recognised  in  the  results,  as  the  quality 

of  the  work  degenerate^  and  l!  1  production  diminishes. 

The  loss  of  nervous  ener]  be,  and  rery  probably  is  actually 

eonsiderably  greater  in  tlie  totter  ea.se,  but  natures  warning  signal, 

pain,  is  often  absent,  although  to  the  discerning  state  of 

chronic  overwork  is  marked  lignificantly  enough    by  genera] 

ude,    failure    of  appetite,    unhealthy    complexion,    Q0TVOUS 

twitohings,  and  other  signs  of  a  disturbed  state  of  health. 

Much  careful  enquiry  lias,  however,  of  late  yearfl  b6en  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  school  hygiene,  and  this  is  probably  due  largely 
to  theory  lately  become  bo  prevalent  in  Germany  oi  -uniting 

— Over-pressure — in  the  public  BChools  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gyninasicn  or  classical  schools. 

<  oinpetitive  examinations  and  then  of  producing  results 

tempt  teachers  bo  make  demands  on  their  pupils  greater  than  is 
always  compatible    iritb    a    healthy  physical    and  mental  si 
while  the  danger  arising  from  too  severe  a  strain  is  all  Ae* 

s:ise  the  resulta  are  not  immediately   apparent;  and    the 
tnischiefj  when  caused,  is  of  a  more  or  less  insidious  nature 
frequently,  however,  causing  indelible  and  permanent  injury  in 
after  life.     The  school  of  to-day  has,  in  fact,  the  reputation  of 
injuring  its  pupils  menially  and  physically  by  0V<  re,  and 

of  stamping  them  with  the  marks  of  overstrain  and  haste,  while 
ignoring  some  of  the  elementary  laws  of  hygiene. 

To  obtain,  however,  a  just  appreciation  oi  the  mosl  favourable 
hygienic  conditions,  a  grasp  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
phenomenon  of  mental  fatigue  is  indispensable,  On  it  should 
depend  largely  rlar  organii  f  school  workt  the  number,  length, 

and  Older  of  the  dai!  -,  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the 

intervals  for  recreation. 

Not  that  any  hope  can  be  entertained  of  reduciug  the  operations 
of  the  mind  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science  or  of  grounding 
complicated  peycho-physical  phenomena  on  any  numerical  ha 
the  11  ifl  indeed  between  psychical  and  physical  proces 

are  of  sd  close   a    <  harader   f}i;it    a   strict    I  Order  -line  Ca&nOl 
drawn;  yet    the  progress  already  made  hi  the  study  of  mental 

fatigue  anil  !  ed  into  the  c  rork 

and  fatigue  b  Q  sufficient  to  further  \<  My eur 

ledge  of  the  hygiene  of  education  and  to  give  promise 
of  greater  resulta  in  the  future. 

I  tee  of  the  first  attempts  to  draw  some  definite  conclusion- 
no  prevalence  of  over-presBure  in  schools  and  the  most  usual 
symptoms  of  mental  fatigue  was  made  by  Goltoa* 

As  chairman  of  a  meeting  for  discussing  the  cjuestion  of 
over-pressure  in  schools,  Gallon  had  the  opportunity  oi  noting  the 
incompalihility  of  the  various  views  put  forward. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  glean  some  knowledge  of  the 
which  might  be  turned  to  good  account,  he  sent  round  a  list  of 

Siueries  to  various  prominent  educationists  and  teachers,  a&r 
or  inform n lion  derived  from  observations  either  on  theuiselv* 
their  pupik  on  the  following  points : — 
1.  The  symptoms  of  menial  tati;_ 
±  Tlie  types  of  disease  due  to  overwork, 
:{.  Signs*  of  commencing  fatigue. 

Of  the  116  answers  returned,  Oalton  made  a  statistical  report, 
expressly  refraining  from  criticism  and  only  arranging  the  various 
observations  according  to  their  physiological  or  psychological 
standpoint*  and  in  the  case  of  conflicting  statements  saying  how 
often  they  recurred  in  the  replies  sent  in.  Material  obtained  in 
this  fashion  can  of  course  scarcely  be  regarded  as  conch? 
evidence.  Among  the  replies  received  were  some  which 
even  questioned  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as 
mental  overwork,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
statements  made  were  influenced  by  personal  interest  or  by  the 
point  of  view  previously  adopted  in  the  matter. 

Nevertheless  the  report  contained  much  that  might  serve  to 
stimulate  further  inquiry  into,  and  more  exact  observation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  mental  fatigue. 

Amongst  other  conclusions,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,   the 
replies  were  tolerably  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  opin 
that  symptoms  of  overwork  set  in  more  frequently  in  the 
of    persons   who    work    independently    than    with    those  wi 
work  is  done  under  supervision,  more  frequently,  in  feet,  am 
teachers  than  among  the  taught,  and  those  who  cherish  ideal 
aims  and  neglect  their  health  in  the  pursuit  of  these  are  the 
most  liable  to  become  its  victims  * 

The  immediate  object  of  those  who  have  initiated  investiga- 
tions  into    the  subject  of   mental  fatigue  has  been  to   d< 
methods     of     ascertaining    and    expressing    numerically 
capacity  for   work   of  the   individual.     This  accomplished 
becomes  possible  to  compare  work  done  in  a  fatigued,  with   I 
done  in  a  normal  state,  or  to  compare  the   physical  or  nervous 
state  of  the  individual   before  and  after  work  done,  and  thus 
secure  a  comparative  measure  of  the  fatigue  engendered  hv  a 
definite  amount  of  work. 

The  methods  hitherto  employed  can  be  most  simply  classified 
under  three  beads. 

The  first,  which   may  be  termed  the  "Physical   or  Muscular 
Test/' consists  in  drawing  conclusions  us  to  the  pr 
extent  of  mental  fatigue  by  measuring  the  loss  of  m 
thereby  entailed,  ana  depends  on  the  well-known  physiological 
principle  thai  fatigue  produced  by  mental  work  is  not   c 
to  the  brain  hut  reacts  on  the  whole  system,  producing  a  reduced 
capacity  for  physical  labour. 

*  Clinical  reports  on  the  conaeaueiices  of  overwork  are  to  be  fount!  in 
Uftr,  Geistes-stiirungen  in  fler  Scbule,  Wiesbaden,   1*91  ;  A'mw; 
Stomngen  der  Spmche,  p,  189  ;  Ribot\  Das  Gedachtma  and  seine  Storungen 
p.  02. 
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The  second  and  more  direct  method  is  a  mental  test.  Here 
on  illusions  respecting  fatigue,  recuperation  and  capacity  for 
work  are  drawn  from  the  results  of  mental  work  itself,  set  under 
definite  conditions  as  to  time  or  quantity.  This  method  has 
hitherto  been  more  generally  employed  oy  investigators  than 
either  of  the  other  two. 

The  third  method,  and  the  one  which  of  all  the  three  un- 
doubtedly gross  the  greatest  promise  of  proving  a  reliable  means 
of  gauging  the  degree  of  mental  fatigue  present  at  anytime,  is 
based  on  the  principle  thai,  mental  work  always  produces  loss  of 
nervous  tension  or  tone,  reeilltl&g  in  diminished  sensitiveness 
of  the  skin,  particularly  in  certain  parts,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  sensitiveness  Q$  the  skin   would   secin   to  afford  a  fairly 

constant  and  reliable  index  to  the  of  tatigua  produced. 

The  instrument  made  use  of  far  this  purpose  is  known  as  the 
jEsthosiomoter. 

The  application  of  the  funi  of  the  above-mentioned  methods 
is  doe  I «»  tfoSSO,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Turin,  who  perlV 
a    method  of  measuring  the  work  done  by  a  certain  group  of 
muscles  in  raising  a  definite  weight  again  and  again  nt  regular 
intervals  until  Complete  exhaustion  ensued* 

For  this  purpose  Mosso  hit  upon  the  idea  of  employing  an 
adapted  form  of  the  Myograph,  an  instriunent  devised  by 
H.   von     Helmholtz   for  recording    muscular    contractions,   the 

{principle  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  well- 
mown  experiments; — 

The  leg  of  i  bog  ia  separated  from  the  rest  of  t  lie  body,  and 
to  its  extremity  a  pencfl  is  attached,  which  is  80  arranged  that 
its  point  comes  in  contact  with  ft  cylinder  covered  with  sooiy 
paper,  which  revolves  round  a  vertical  axis,  as  long  ;is  the  leg 
remains  at  rest,  the  pencil  traces  out  an  even  line  on  the 
revolving  cylinder,  hut  it  the  nerves  connected  with  the  musotai 
are  excited  bj  electricity,  the  musoleff  contract,  and  the  pencil 
traces  n  curve  on  the  cylinder,  first  upward  and  then  downward, 
wlmse  form  corresponds  to  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ti  ur. 
and  gives  a  measure  of  the  sneigj  developed  in  the  leg  by  the 
nervous  irritation  produced  by  electricity.  After  continued 
applications  of  electricity,  the  muscle  becomes  tired  and  the 
curves  traoed  on  the  cylinder  show  a  corresponding  modification 
in  size  and  form 

Acting  on  the  principle  here  exemplified,  Mosso  oonstraeted 
the  Ergogravh,  sn  instrument  designed  to  record  the  work  done 
by  a  particular  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  of  the  human  body. 
The  chief  point  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
was  to  isolate  the  working  muscles  completely,  so  that  no 
Other  muscle  could  be  in  a  position  to  sid  them  when  tired.  The 
apparatus  is  accordingly  arranged  so  that  one  part  nf  it  holds 
the  arm,  hand,  and  all  the  lingers  fast,  except  the  middle  linger, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  extension  and  contraction,  that  is  the 
Bexar  muscles  alone  can  be  brought  into  play  :  the  other  part  of 

l  Fatica.  Angtto  Mosso.  Milan,  Fratelli  Treves,  1892.  French 
translatioa,  La  Fatigue  intellectuelle  et  phynique.  Traduit  de  FitAlien,  aur 
la  V*  I'ditinTj  par  |\  uangloifl.    Paris,  K<li\  A  loan  1896. 
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the  apparatus  is  similar  to  Behnholtz's  instrument, 

to  the  writing  apparatus,  which  records  the  curves  on  the  cylh; 

B  weight  of  two.  three,  of  mora  kilograms  bed 

When  using  the  instrument  the  person  who  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  test  contracts  his  middle  ringer  at  regular  intervals  of  time, 
generally  every   iw«>   seconds;  the   height   through    which    tin- 
weight  attached  to  it  is  thus  raised,  is  recorded  on  the  cylinder, 
and  decreases  gradually  until  at  length,  in  consequence  of  fatij; 
the  flexor  muscles  have  no  longer  the  power  to  raise  the  we: 
at  all,  so  that  the  marls  on  the  cylinder  appears  simplj  a  straight 
line.     If  a  grown  man  uses  a  weight  of  three  to  four  kilc 
and    repeats  th«- contractions  every  two   seconds,  he   is    usuallj 
able  to  raise  the  weight  forty  to  eighty  times,  each  lilt  being 
a  rule,  slightly  less  than  the  previous  one. 

If  now  we  multiply  the  sum  of  the  heights  of  all  the  lifts    I 
the  weight  raised,  we  obtain  a  measure  01  the  whole  work  d< 
in  kilogram-metres  <kgi- 

If  the  highest  points  of  all  the  separate  contractions!  ded 

on  the  cylinder  be  joined,  the  result  is  ■  line  of  chanu 
form  known  as  the  Curve  of  Fatigue,  *  Krniiulungskurve/* 

This  curve  displays  a characteristic  and  constant  form  for  each 
individual,  supposing  him  to  be  in  fresh  condition  and  the  wer 
raised  and  the  intervals  of  time  to  be   the  sane    at   each   t] 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred    that   every   person    has   sp« 
characteristics   sa    regards   capacity   for   work,  and   liability   to 
fatigue.    This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  following  experiment. 
The  uervee  of   the  muscles  employed   in  lifting  the 
attached  to  the  Etvogrwh  were  subjected  to  fci  ►fan 

electric  current  so  r.lmt ail  mental  influence  was  eliminated     In 
this  case,  the  curve  obtained  from  the  record  of  the  work  done 
by  the  excited  muscles  showed  again  the  characteristic  form 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  although  deficient  in  length  and  liee. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  variations  in  the  mental  and  p 

b  of  the  individual  have  of  course  a  direct  influence  in   the 
form  and  siz<i  of  the  curve    the  curve  is  in  foot,  as  Bfosso  tell 
"the  resultant  of  a  complexity  of  causes  which  influence  the 
muscles,  nerve  'rut res,  and  circulation,  and  depend  on  th 
position  of  the  blood,  and  the  General  condition  of  the  system/' 

Increase  and  «1  i  I   bodily  vigour,  practice,  mode  of  1; 

duration  of  sleep,  rest,  mental  excitement,  physical  as  wa] 
mental  exertion,  all  tend  I  modification  of  th* 

n  slight  disturbance  ot  the  digestive  organs,  a  night  of  brol 
deep,  or  ;i  heavy  dinner  produces  a  material  modification.     A 
severe  mental  labour,  for  instance,  one  hour's  rest  is  found  to 
insufficient  for  the  musclef  and  nerves  actuating  them  to  regain 
their  former  vigour,  and  the  normal  r\\r\r  is  only  produced  alter 
a  longer  period  of  rest.     Practice,   of  course,  strengthens   the 
muscles  and  enable-  to  perform  more  work  in  course  or 

time,  hut  the  results  of  p  iily  be  distinj  oul 

do  not  afl'eet  theehamcto  10  of  the  cur 

One  interesting  and  important  fact  drawn  from  tl  eri- 

rnents  is   thai    wU  fntiguc  produced  by 


Mmitnl  Ftttigun  fa  Qemmny. 
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'V  pnmouncod  fa  tfa  oem  cjft&e  youttjr  tha&  with  oUUr 
per  8" 

A  comparison  of  the  curves  obtained  from  different  individuals 
affords  an  interesting  insight  into  tln-ir  respective  working 
power* 

Seldom  are  the  curves  alike ^  the  number  of  Lifts  paries,  asalso 
the  height  of  each  single  effort 

With  some  prisons  lit..-  contractions  attain  the  same  height 
for  a  considerable  period  and  drop  suddenly  towards  the  end, 
with  others  they  drop  more  quickly  at  first,  while  in  the  case  of 
others  again,  the  height  decreases  regularly  faff  ,\  considerable 
period,  and  suddenly  sinks  to  s  minimum  after  some  time 

In  fact,  the  record  of  the  Ergograph  hears  out  the  results  of 
ordinary  observation*  thai  some  persons  feel  tired  and  begin  to 
ill j  almost  immediately,  while  others  work  at  comparatively 
high  pressure  for  some  time  and  give  way  suddenly  as  oomp] 
exhaustion  ensues  ;  some  are  capable  of  longer,  others  of  shorter 
periods  of  work. 

It  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  views 
generally  recognised  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  run 
and  origin  of  tatigua 

Dr.  Shelley  in  toe  "  School  World    fat  September  1880,  says, — 
"  Tlie  sensation  of  fatigue,  whether  this  he  experienced  in  eon 
neetion  with  muscular  or  mental  labour,  is  dependent  on  two 
things,  both  the  di  ih  ol  thai  labour,  viz.T  « 1 1,  .«  true 

Eatigue  of  the  tissue  due  to  the  temporary  exhaustion — s  using 
tip  -of  its  latent  energy,  which  is  tooe  met  by  nourishment  and 

e  true  by  theaocumulat 

of  its 

tlitional  work  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous 
tern  must  be  taken  into  account   ss  well  as  the 
tnic  material.1 

Dr.  Eraepelin,  Pn  of  Psychiatry  in  HeJdelbetg,  considers 

that  the  apparently  intimate  action  and  en  mind 

ben  either  is  subjected  to  severe  exertion 

rvous  system     In  the  cours 
protracted  physical  exertion,  whilst  the  work  accompli 

"•  I  h\  Sh  tilts  ileyburr  C  n  An 

tene  in  N  School  \V 

"  All  1  nal    wort  it  implies  an 

onl  a  pro 
of  effete  p  \*  just  b-  with 

muscular  effort,     M  thia  nerv< 

output  work  <i  te    in 

and  much  m*  gsnised  than  j^  mu 

and  in  i-  tin-  whole  n 

• ,  lenscori">lMaird 

i*  that  ol  brioofl  need  of  caution 

tin-  with  which  is,  in  th  t  actually 

in  process  of  format  lopment,  and 

lily   exhausted,  re- 
moulded 

with  enormou  the  young  child  ly  a  little 

beyond  the  embryonic  stngiv" 
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the  muscles  decreases,  the  application  of  nervous  force  lucres 
for  the  muscles  as  they  become  fatigued  need  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  to  incite  them  to  further  exertion. 

In  the  case  of  brainwork,  the  nerve  fatigue  is  probably  ve 
much  greater  than  is  engendered  by  physical  labour     This 
strain  on  the   nervous  system    produces   a  diminution   in  the 

dtivenesa  of  the  skiii,  on  which  phenomenon  is  bused 
method  of  measuring  mental  fatigue  which  is  discussed  below. 

The  poisoning  of  tin*  tissue  is  brought  about  by  chemical 
prosessrs  in  the  organic  cella     In  physical  activity  more  wb 
material  is  tormed  than  in  a  state  of  rest.     Tin-  man/  intense  or 

Prolonged  the  exertion,  the  more  profuse  js  the  production  of  it. 
t  not  only  impedes  the  activity  ot  the  oells  or  muscles  in  which 
it  is  formed,  thus  rendering  them  less  and  less  capable  ot 
exertion,  but  enters  also  into  the  circulation,  ami  is  thereby 
brought  into  contact  with  the  nerves  and  cells  of  all  parts  of  the 
bod) 

At.  the  same  time,  however,  it  undergoes  a  constant  proe< 
ot  combustion  in  the  blood  and  elimination  by  means  of  I 
liver,  lungs,  skin 

The  production  of  this  waste  material  at  a  greater  rate  'ban 
that  at  whirl)  its  elimination  can  be  effected,  causes  it  t«>  ac- 
cumulate in  the  system  and  is  probably  the  chief  far-tor  in 
procluriii;  usation  of  fatigue;  if  the  amount  thus  hrought 

into  circulation  exceeds  the  physiological    limits  of  health 
beeome  ill. 

The  most  potent  fata*  in  enabling  one  to  retard  the  formation 
of  waste  material  and  to  rid  the  system  of  it  is  rest. 

Now  Mosso  points  out  thai   as  the  brain-tells  are  tie'  material 

basis  of  all  mental  processes  there  take  place  in  the  brain  when 
actively  employed,  organic  changes  which,  as  we  are  led   by 

periment  to  inter, yield  products  similar  to  those  due  t<»  muscular 
exertion,  and  these  products  react  similarly  upon  the  wholo 
system 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  if  any  one  organ 

the  body  becomes  more  or  less  exhausted,  this  exhaustion  does 

not  confine  itself  for  long  to  the  part  in  which  it  originated,  but 

aftects  gradually  the  neighbouring  organs  and  finally  the  whole 

em     For  example,  after  a   fatiguing  walk,  it   is  no  longer 

Sossiblc  to  do  so  much  work  with  the  hands  as  usual,  or  to  sit 
own  to  severe  mental  study  at  once ;  an  adjustment  of  the 
working  powers  of  the  whole  organism  takes  place,  a  transference 
of  fatigue  from  the  more  to  the  less  fatigued  parts.  This  intro- 
active  principle  holds  good  for  mental  as  for  physi 
haustion,  ana  all  tbe  phenomena  incident  to  mental  work  and 
fatigue  can  be  «  \  plained  on  the  same  principles  as  those  whi 
characterise  physical  exertion,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  subject 
to  similar  laws.  Bo  although  one  often  feels  mentally  stimulated 
after    physical     exertion    when    not  this   effect    U 

generally  only  transitory,  and  is  probably  due  to  other 
which  afreet  tlie  general  tone  of  the  system,  such  as  the  inhati 
of   abundance    of    fresh     air,    and     tli>  quent    speedier 

elimination  of  waste  material  from  the 
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Experiments   with  tlie    Ergogranh   were  also  carried  out  by 
Maggiora,*  who  pointed  out  that  lunger  intervals  between  each 

act  of  lifting  produced  a  mote  favourable  curve  and  retarded  the 
appearance  at  symptoms  of  fatigue     He  also  demonstrated  the 

tact  that,  to  worlc  u  fatigued  muscle  has  a  much  rnore  unfavour- 
able effect  on  the  system  than  to  work  a  comparatively  fresh  one. 
I  f  ft  musclo  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  ratigue,  heavier  calls 
must  be  made  on  the  nerve  centres  and  greater  volitional 
impulse  given,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  go  on  working.  A  strain 
is  thus  placed  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  final  contractions 
preceding  complete  exhaustion  are  infinitely  more  exhausting 
than  the  previous  ones.  Experiments  undertaken  on  other 
Lines  have  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  same  principle  holds  in  th<- 
i  iise  of  mental  work,  especially  with  young  children,  who  should 
therefore  never   be  pressed    to    wofk   to  the    Limit*  of  their 


powers. 

Mosso  only  experimented  with  the  Ergograph  on  adults,  and 
it  was  left  to  another  investigator — Dr.  Ferdinand  Kenisies,  an 
Oberlehrer  in  one  of  the  Berlin  Realschulen — to  apply  this 
instrument  to  the  measurement  of  fatigue  in  school  children.! 

Kemsk's  subjected  pupils  to  it  regularly  for  four  months  in 
one  of  the  primary  schools  and  in  one  of  the  real  schools 
in  Berlin,  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  often  after  every  tasttJti. 

He  also  made  use  of  it  before  and  after  free  days  to  determine 
the  influence  of  these  on  school-work. 

The  pupils  chosen  for  this  purpose  topgqooatod  in  their 
capabilities   tin  of  their    classes,  and  were,  as  a  rule, 

attentive  and  hardworking. 

The  first  eoncliumi  which  Kenisies  draws  frmn  his  measure- 
ments is  that  concentrated  attention  ith  bodily  or 

is  &f  muscular  power  oft*ro  com- 
f«t  rati  rely  short  time,  Every  subject  of  instruction  may  produce 
it,  according  to  the  energy  with  which  the  individual  devotes 
himself  to  it,  his  particular  bent  <>r  Idas,  and  his  power  of  resis- 
tance to  fatigue  at  the  time.  But  compensation  takes  place  after 
b  oomparatively  abort  time,  one  or  two  hours  later,  it  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  especially  if  the  change  be 
to  work  of  a  lighter  character. 

The  notion  that  it  is  not  the  change  of  work,  per  iff,  which 
exercises  an  ameliorative  influence  >»n  the  mental  powers, but  the 
transition  from  work  of  a  severe  to  that  of  a  lighter  character,  is 
confirmed  by  several  in  ore,     Dr.   Kruepclin,  a  keen  and 

critical  writer,  remarks,  in  hi  contribution}  to  our  know- 

ledge of  this  subject  s— *  Rousseau's  idea  that  rest  is  change  of 
work  only  holds  good  in  BO  far  as  the  change  is  to  work  of  a 
lighter  character,  or  at  least  to  work  which  taxes  other  organs 
of  the  body,  the  strain  imposed  by  which  is  so  slight  as  to  admit 
partial  recuperation  of  the  organs  previously  fatigued."  A 
hygienic  eeq  W  fact,  ought  to  hi  0  cardinal  fatture 

of  every  school  currirvtunt. 

*  Ueber  die  Geaetxe  «ler  Ermtidilflg 

t  Kem*u9<  Zur  Frage  der  L'eberhurdung  untserer  Schtdjugeiub 

i  Zur  Ueberbiirduiigsfrage  ;  Jena,  Gmtav  Fischer,  1897. 
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In  illustration  of  this  principle,  the  following  measurenn 

made  by  Km  q  pupils  of  the  fourth   class  of  the  above- 

mentioned  Realschule  before  ami  after  school-hour   are 

interesting. 

(Kgm.  -  Work  done  in  Kilo^rtuiimeUe*,  a<*  measured  by  the  Ergograph. 


PUPIl 


Pi  I'll    IV 


S  a.m,     .        . 
Geometry     ► 

9a.m.  -         - 

Ircucih  - 

10  a.m. 
National  Hist 

11  a.m.     - 
Drawing 

ifi  ROOD     -  -  - 

German         ... 
1  p.m.     -  - 

Total  lota  of  poww  in  the  \ 

vtmrsv  of  fcho  »m)rninM;        .J 


1*940 
1  529 

1*832 

l  882 


Haiti  or 

0  in 

n  IIS 

*>:-s:' 
Q-38S 


low*, 
D-178 


D-26H 


Here,  in  the  case  of  both  pupils,    >   considerable  decrease  of 
muscular  power  reveals  itself  after  the  first   hour's   Geomel 
while   the   hour  at   French,   which    immediately   succeeded 
evidently  made  much  slighter  demands  on  the  mental  pow< 
as  both  showed  a  slight  increase  of  muscular  power  after  it.      In 
neither  case  was  the  diminution  of  muscular  power  at  t li- 
the day's  work  sufficient  to  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  si 
five  hours1  work  broken  by  short  intervals  w  ive. 

To  this  feature  of  the  greater  or  leas  in   imposed  on 

children  by  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  Kemsi  ted 

a  large  number  of  experiments,  and  the  results  seem  I 
that,  under  ordinary  circum&i  each  subject  has  a  tolerably 

constant  relative  value  in  producing  fatigue,  the 
taken  betnre  ami  after  the  school-hours  showing,  in  the 
some  subjects,  a  fairly  uniform  less  of  power,  in  th  f  others 

no  loss  worth  mentioning,  and,  sometimes,  even  recuperation 

To  enter  further  into  aetails,  gymnastics,  as  a  rule,  reduced  the 
measurements  of  the  frapn  very  considerably.    Thus,  with 

boy  of  the  fourth  form  of  the  Realschule  tin:  reading 
pre  and  after  an  hour's  gymnastics  were  respectively — 

Before       ...      0*11       0*41        1204  264 

After         ...       0  0*23         1*00        1*3 

With  another: 

Before         ...         1  148  1*24 

After  ...         0  434 

ty  marked  reduction* 
JfAgain,  the  readings  taken  from   three   boys  in  the  primary 
school  were  as  follows— 

Before       ...        0*680  0-714  1*80 

After         ...        0-490  O705  0  700 
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Hero,  in  ono  case,  an  increase  of  muscular  power  was  recorded, 
pointing  to  recuperation  of  tKe  system. 

Mathematics  appeared  to  make  heavy  demands  on  the  system, 
fully  equal  to  that  produced  by  gymnastics.  In  the  case  of  two 
Realschule  boys  the  readings  were  — 

Before       ...        2265  1-940  1-444 

After         ...        1617  1529  1199 

while  five  boys  of  the   primary  school  showed  s  the   following 
readings — 

Before       1275         1046         2060         620         1170 
After         1199         1021  954         320  920 

In  the  case  of  the  mother  tongue,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  of  muscular  power  in  the  course  of  the  hour  was 
registered  in  several  instances,  owing,  perhaps,  partly  to  the 
greater  facility  which  constant  habit  produces  in  working  at 
their  own  language  and  partly  to  the  greater  variation  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  than  is  usually  possible  in  mathematics. 
The  appended  records  were  taken  on  the  same  pupils  of  the 
Realschufo  as  above — 

Pupil  A.  B.  C. 

Before        ...        1000  0867  0765 

After  ...        1088  0927  0689 

and  again, 

1-499  0-561  0867 

1-882  0806  0-740 

The  following  refers  to  pupils  of  the  Primary  School — 

Pupil  1).  "  K. 

Before        ...         0610  0800 

After  ...         0-610  0*800 

and  again, 

0-995  0-953 

1148  1-295 

French  proved,  according  to  the  Ergograph,  severer  work  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  so  exacting  as  mathematics  or  gymnastics. 
In  the  case  of  the  same  Realschule  pupils  the  results  were — 


Pupil  A. 

B. 

Before 

0958 

1-301 

After 

0911 

1224 

again,  on  same  day, 

1-411 

0-927 

1-264 

0816 

again,  another  day, 

1-676 

1020 

1619 

0-842 

In  Religious  Instruction  the  results  registered  corresponded 
tolerably  closely  to  those  taken  before  and  after  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue. 

Natural  Science  and  History  also  showed  recuperation  of 
power  in  the  majority  of  cases,  thus  implying  a  correspondingly 
slight  strain. 
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Singing  and  Drawing  appeared  bo  make  but  litti*  demand 
the  mental  powers,  except  in  the  case  of  advanced  pupils,  who 


applied  themselves  with  more  than  usual  energy  to  the  work. 

To  recur  again  briefly  to  the  current  opinion  of  the  favourable 
influence  ofonange  of  work,  Kemsies  points  out  that  the  preva- 
lent idea  is  bused  ton  large  extent  on  a  eon  fusion  of  two  very 
dirVerent  things;  Subjective  fatigue  or  "Mudigkeit,"  that  is,  the 
let-ling  of  physical  or  mental  exhaustion  Of  tiredness,  and 
objective  fatigue,  or  **  Ermttdung; '  that  is,  the  actual  fatigue 
present,  which  ran  be  mote  Of  less  accurately  gauged  by 
some  approved  mode  of  measurement  That  subjective  fatigue 
indicates  the  presence  of  objective  fatigue  and  that  the  feeling 
ot  exhaustion  and  disinclination  for  work  is  a  sign  that  the 
system  demands  rest,  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  mam,  but  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  Other  factors,  such  as  lack  of  interest 
in  the  work  in  hand,  or  its  monotonous  character  often 
tend  to  produce  marked  subjective  fatigue,  even  though  the 
objective  tatigue  is  very  slight  ;  on  the  other  hand,  keen  interest 
in  a  subject,  or  pleasureablc  excitement  produced  by  congenial 
work  or  even  a  ffort  of  will,  may  effectually  subdue  all 

symptom!  of  subjective  fatigue  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

In  this  respect  the  Ergograph  has  proved,  as  Kemsies  observes, 
"a  sure  indicator  of  the  actual  or  objective  fatigue,"  and  he 
adds,  *  Schoolboys,  like  adults,  arc  often  deceived  by  their  feelings, 
Aroirdmg  to  inv  experiments  the  subjective  fatigue  was  often 
in  complete  contrast  to  the  objective,  a  phenomenon  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the  feelings 
lie  nerve-centres,  and  when  the  nerves  are  from  any  cause 
excited,  the  sense  of  fatigue  may  be  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
repressed  for  tin*  time  being/' 

As  an  instance  of  this  the  following  measurements,  taken  from 
a  pupil  of  the  Realsehulc,  may  be  compared  with  the  experin 
tor's  notes  on  the  personal   feelings  of  the  boy  or  bis  subjective 
fatigue  at  the  time  of  measurei;n 


Date  and 
Time  of  Meanutf 


Thursday*  2  p.iu,  i  »Cboo9  0T8C 

6  p.m.  :      homo      work 
finished. 
Friday,  3  p.m.  .... 

0  p.m.   :    stllOul  Ullilcl 

s.u unlay,  8  a.m. 

„  2  p.  in.      • 

6  p.m.  -         - 

Monday,  fl  p.ni. 
Tuetday,  Hn.in. 


Objective  Fatigue 

according 
to  Ergograph. 


1*02    kgnu 
l«l      „ 

M*8  .. 
0740  „ 
1-171    ., 

0'867     n 

1275  „ 
2-130  (mai.) 


Subjective  Fatigue, 


Somewhat  tired. 
Rather  tired. 


Heavy  feeling  in  the 

head. 
Tolerably  fresh   * 


Fresh. 


Here,  as  in  similar  measurements  undertaken  by  Kemsies,  con- 
iderable  discrepancy  appears  between  the  subjective  and  the 
bjective  fatigue.     On  Saturday  afternoon,  for  example,  the  low 
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id  of  tlm  Ergograph  in  no  waj  aooordod  with  i li«*  feelings  of 
tin    boy,    The  pro&peci  of  the  coming  day s  rest  doubtless  p 
duced  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  and  caused  partial  oblivious! 
of  his  actual  ime      ft   is  not  till  Tuesday 

mornings  apparently,  thai  the  full  eflfeol  of  the  Sunday's  rest 
leaves  its  mark  in  i  maximum  measure  for  the  week. 

What,  however,  appears  local]  for  ?erj  serious  attention  is  tho 
general  law  touaeutar  accomplishment*  otf  this  and  many  other 
pupils,  as  compared  with  their  maximum  achievement,  a  foot 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  sehool- 
work  was  incompatible  with  a  sound  mid  vigorous  state  of  health, 

In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  tin  pupil  whuse  measurements  are 

quoted  above,  the  lnaxiiiiuni,  made  00  a  Tuesday   morning,  whs 

2130  kgm.f  but  the  average    measurement  dining  the  four 
previous  daj  oding  Sunday,  was  about  0*960  agnt;  con- 

siderably loss  than  halt"  the  maximum. 

Tin1  case  of  another  pupil  of  the  Third  Form  of  the  Kealsehulo 

In  question  is  peculittriy  interesting!  as  measurements  were  taken 
during  a  fortnights  holiday  as  wefl  as  on  several  rtbre  and 

after  the  same,    The  boy  is  noted  by  Dr.  Ketnsies  as  tolerably 
strong  and  intelligent,  yet  the  average  of  measurements  taken 

previous  to   the   holidays  was  L*S00   kgin,  with   a    iiiin  luiuiu  ac- 

eomplishineut  of  1*285  at  nine  c  m  a  Saturday  morning. 

During  the  holidays,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  measure* 
850  kgm.,  with  a  maximum  of  3*285,  attamed  on  the 
day  before  commencing  work  again 

In  the  ooune  of  the  next  ten  days, however,  the  measurements 
relapse  to  an  average  of  L"8C  kgm,,  showing  clearly  a  marked 
diminution  of  muscular  power  as  the  result  of  school  work. 

If  the  measurements  recorded  by  tin-  Ergograph  are  to  be 
accepted  as  a  criterion  ol  the  mental  state  erf  an  individual.  Dr. 
Kemsiis  considers  the  assertion  thai  the  school  un- 

favourable influence  on  individual  pupils  to  be  fully  justified 
Tired,  pupils  ought  no  doubt  to  become  in  the  course  of  an 

average    working   day.  for  only    ftG    is    the    habit    of  doing   work 

readily  and  easily  and  of  advarn  o  stage  acquired, 

hut  overtired  tfiey  should  not  be,  continued  exertion 

may  lead  to  a  permanent  depression  ofth 

work. 

How  far  Dr.  Kemsies' figures  garded  asind 

over-pressure  depends,  of    course,  on    (he    actual  connection 
between  cause  and  effect,  the  relation  which    v\ists  betv 
mental   fatigue  and  loefl  of  muscular  power,  and  that  ran,  in  our 

present  state  of  knowledge  of  these  phenomena,  only  be  roughly 
gauged  by  comparing  with  our  another  the  results  attained  by 

aors  who  have  adopted  different  lines  of  enquiry 
this  question. 

One  feet,  however,  stands  out  quite  clearly  from  a  perusal  of 
the  results  oi  these  experiments,  namely,  that  iri  mtut 

riaiii   m 
thji  mtal  faiiaui 

■  r  to  pope   will  work   itndi  r 
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without  ihi  risk  of  tempcrarfft  wnd  possibly  pwmanMit,  injury 
i  ft  It . 
The  Ergograph  shows  clearly  that  the  mental  strain  produced 

by  ordinary  sclmol-work  on  many  pupils  tan-  short  time, 

a  marked  diminution  of  muscular  power,  implying  a  generally 
-bled  state  of  mind  and  body,  liable  to  lead  to  permanent 
injury  and  loss  of  health. 

Such   cases  of    permanent    exhaustion   in    over-f 
easily  distinguished  from  the  natural  healthy  fatigue  of  the  day, 
which  is,  or  oughl  to  l»\  completely  compensated  by  the  aig] 
rest 

Whether,  in  the  < asc  ol  such  children,  or  of  others  who  are 
physically  weak,  or  predisposed  to  nervous  troubles,  special 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  relaxing  tin-  school  discipl 
or  a  special  class  in  school  formed  for  their  benefit,  conducted  on 
I ii  been  advocated  in  one  or  two  quarters,  is 
a  matter  which  would  require  much  consideration,  and  involve 
questions  of  method  aud  management  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
pap 

It  may.  however,  he  noted  that  this  plan  has  actually  been 
adopted  in  a  primary  school  at  Zwickau,  hut  whether  *  it  has 
justified  its  existence  is  open  to  doubt*     On  the  mber  luuul. 


school   Work    appears  to  produce    littl*     or  no  loss  of   muscular 

power  is   pupils  of  average  health  and  strength* 
experiments  have  <]\ 


itiiiuctl 
Lperunents  nave  shown  that  the  best  workii  are  the  first 

and  second  after  days  of  real  or  holidays.    Tt 

often  left  its  mad;  as  late  as  the  following  Tuesday  ait 
tior.n. 

Another  important  deduction  from  Dr.  Kemsies*  investigations 
is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  fatiguing  power  of  the  variou 
subjects  of  instruction. 

Gymnastics  and  mathematics  apparently  made  the  great 
strain  on  children.     Foreign  languages  and  religions  instruct] 

aiderably  less,  while  the  mother-tongue,  natural  scieni 
Li;iphy,  and  history  generally  afforded  opportunity  for  recup 
tii nt,  and  singing  and  drawing  more  technical  subjects,  mad* 
a  rule  0  very  alight  call  on  the  system.    These  results  have  I 
fully  confirmed  by  the  result  of  enquiries  made  on  other  lb 
r<»  turn  these  wraltsto  practical  account.  Dr,  Kemsies  i: 

several  other  investigators  have  done,  on  the  import 

j  the  curriculum  of  the  school  that  the  subjects  which 
make  il  t  demand  on  the  mental  power  should  altera 

with  those  of  a  lighter  character. 

liy   this   means  nol    01  [reater   variety  introduced  into 

the  scheme  of  work  and  the  interest   of   the  children  thereby 
more  easily  maintained,  but  opportunity  is  afforded  for  n 
tion  during  the  hours  of  lighter  employment  from  the  fari  _ 
produced  by  severer  studies. 

♦  Cf.  R.  Seufa't.    Die  Organisation  tier  Volkschule  bj;  ■logischer 

QnudlsfQ  ;    Zwickau,     1891  ;  and  Bmhn,  Die  Trennung  der  Schuler  nach 
i  Ii  n a  Leistungsf  ahigkeiteu. 
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Measurements  with   the  Ergograph    were  also  by  Dr« 

Keller,*  who  let  boys  of  13  t<»  17  years  of  age  read  printed 
matter  quickly  for  15  to  *2<>  minutes  at  a  rime,  and  tested  their 
muscular  power  before  and  after.    The  result  I  in  the  main 

with  those  deduced  by  Kernsies  al  the  conclusion  of  one  hour's 
employment  at  this  work  e  marked  diminution  of  muscular 
power  was  noted, and  one  hour's  rest  was  found  U>  be  insufficient 
bo  insure  complete  recuperation. 

Further  experiments  made  bet  vreen  every  iichool~hour,  morning 
and  afternoon,  led  Keller  to  infer  that  the  ordinar 
tion  exercised  an  injurious  effect  on  the  nervous  system  of  many 
of  the  children,  which  might  in  many  gases  prove  disastrous 
their  general  health.     A  full  on  of  Keller's  experiment! 

however,  impracticable,  as,  beyond  a  r&wnid  in  an  educational 
paper,  no  full  account  of  them  seems  to  be  procurable, 


l\un   1 1.-  Mi;  vial  Tiists. 

The  second  method  which  investigators  have  adopted,  and  to 
which  more  attention  has  been  hitherto  devoted  than  to  the 

r  two,  consists  in  setttn  rtain  a unl  of  work  of  a 

lioui  irrhi  bedouo  by  children  under  certain  con- 

ditions in  regard  to  time.    The  results  arccarcftdly  analysed,  and 
from  the  quality  and  ciuantity  of  the  work  conclusions  are  dn 

t<»  i  he  mental  capacity  and  fatigue  of  the  class  or  individual. 

This  kin<!  ofexperi m  has,  ex  course,  th 

that  the  brain  is  Rubjected  to  I  test,  and  the  employment 

of  mi  a  medium  for  ascertaining  the 

the  brain  is  avoided. 

On  the  oth  presents  many  mor  ica] 

difficulties  than  the  one  previously  dis 

In  exercising  n  group  of  muscles  until  complete  exhaiu 
ensti  rtain  definite  amount  of  work  is  done,  and  i 

on  the  part  of  the  individual  can  foi  to  don* 

The  relative  capacity  for  wa&  of  the  groupofnuu  different 

times  i>  defimtely  determiia  the  uncertainty  only  cornea 

in  odeavouring  to    tix    son  dard   of  connection 

between  mental  fatigue  and  loss  or  gain  of  muscular  power,  or 
in  eliminating  tl  noeon  the  muscles  of  physical  work  in 

tie  effect  of  mental  work  at 

hi  curing,  however,  to  apply  a  direct  tost  to  the  brain, 

many  factoa  dace  to  uncertainty  in  tin 

ued  with. 

Thr  most  prominent  nrithout  doul  rition 

of  facility  by  pa  mental 

for  woA  dividual  to  do  m 

bin  limit 

Its  influence  months 

afterwards;  fatigue,  on  the  other  hand. if  not  erdisapp 

apaxatively  rapidly.     Ptau  prerfa]  opponent 

■--.  Ejcpwimentelle  .lie    Ermudung  v..n 

Schulera  uurcb  p  Zeitachriffl   fur   -  indheitspflege, 

1807,  \>\>.  33G  889,  nad  104  406. 
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of  fatigue  because  it  reduces  the  liability  to  fatigue.     It  is  the  oil 
which  makes  the  machine  run  smoothly. 

In  many  of  the  experiments  of  this  class   the   inrlm 
practice,  as  evidenced  by  a  rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  worit 
completed  in  equal  times,  is  most  clearly  marked,  but  deduct! 
as  to  the  influence  of  fatigue  are  by  no  means  bo  obvious. 

Again,  the  question  as  to  what  sort  of  mistakes  are  to  be  tak 
an  due  to  mental  fatigue,  and  what  sort   as   due  to  ignorance  Of 
mere  want  of  attention,  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  discussion. 


And  here  again  the  question  arises  ? — How  far  is  one  justified 
attributing  mistakes  due  to  want  of  attention  to  the  influenO 
mental  fatigue  \ 

The  greater  or  lesser  degree  ol  energy)  too,  with  which  the 
children  under  experiment   Bare  applied   the  s  to  the  to 

put  before  them  must  always  remain  what  indetcrmn 

quant 

It    rimy    here  be    premised    that    this    method    of   measuring 
mental  fatigue  falls  under  two  heads.     Either  the  invc 
has  set  to  the  class  a  number  of  simple  operations  of  a  similar 
character,  the  accomplishment  ofwhicn  is  calculated  to  occupy 
about  an  ordinary  school-hour,  and  has  endeavoured  to  di 
from  riic  results  of  this  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  school-work 
generally  on  children  of  the  same  age,  or  be  has  subjected  them 
to  tests  of  tivc  or  ten  minutes"  miration  at  definite  inter 
during  school-hours,  and,  from  i  lie  quality  of  the  results,  obtaJj 
a  gauge  of  the  effect  of  the  actual  school-work  on  the  mental 
powers  of  the  children 

The  most  usual  tests  employed  have  been  the  addition  of  ro 
of  numbers,  multiplication  by  a  single  digit,  writing  sentences  of 
similar  character  from  dictation,  reading  or  laming  by  heart 
figures  'and  columns  of  syllables. 

Under  the  former  of  these  two  heads  the  experiments  of 
Burgerstein,  Hflpftier,  Kraepelin  and  others  fall,  while  those  of 
Laser,  Kemsies,  Friedrich,  or  Ebbinghaue  may  be  taken  aa  typical 
of  the  latter. 

Hie  first  observations  of  this  nature  were  undertaken  by  the 
Russian  pedagogue  Sikorski.* 

Sikorsfci  dictated  a  number  of  short  sentences  to  a  c 
children  al  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school-day  and  compa 
the  number  of  mistakes  made,      The  result  showed  a  falling 

of  about  83  per  oent,  in  the  correctness  of  the  work. 

It  has  however   been   objected    by   biter  invest:  lial    no 

mention  was  made  of  the  length  of  the  dictation,  and,  it  is  not 
staled  whether  the  various  sentences  dictated  m  homo 

geneous  charaet^r,  a  rery  important  matter,  for  in  order  to  ch 
reliable  conclusions,  the  sentences  dictated  ought  to  correspond 
\my  closely  in  length,  style  and  difficulty. 

fn  drawing   his  conclusions  Sikorski   disti  d   error> 

inadvertence  or  slips  from  actual  faults  arising  from  ignorance  or 

#  Sur  k*s  afleti  Je  la  latitude  provoque^  par  lea  travaiix  inteUectuels 
chez  les  enfants  d^  l'Age  tcolaire  11179.  Annates  d'hygiene  [mblique, 
Paris,  in.  &?r,  totae  2. 
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want  of  attention;  he  attributes  t lie  former  class  alone  to  the 
eftects  of  fatigue  and  inai-  of  them  alone  in  drawing  up  his 

table  of  results.  "  These  are,"  he  Bays,  M  fantcs  involontnires  on 
inevitables/*  and  as  such,  "en  rapport  a\  ■  Mtude  du  travail 

iln  ineeanisme  narvopsychique  pour  mi  temps  doiiiuv  '  On  the 
other  hand  il  Les  [antes  propremenl  ditee  bohI  exclues  du  oalcul, 
attendu  que  leur  uomhiv  petit  varier  independau uncut  de  la 
lassitude  du  meeauisme  nervopsychique  par  suite  du  plus  on 
moins  de  savnir  des  prim dpef  riture  et  du  plus  on  moins 

d'attention  apporbr  par  1  cleve,  ce  qui  eehappe  rompleternent  k 
toute  inesnre/' 

The  principle  of  distinguishing  various  classes  of  mistakes  in 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  mental  fatigue  is  a  uiueh   vexed   one 

it  has  I  n  -ei  i  adopted  i  >y  otib  itigaUns  in  this  method  t  d"  enquiry 

but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  Sikorskfa  plan  of  excluding  from 
his  calculations  all  mistakes  presumably  uue  f,>  wml  of  attention 
was  a  wise  one.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  Gftc1  that  fatigue  of  the 
nervous  or  mental  forces  manifests  itself  notably  in  want  id 
attention  and  liability  to  distraction. 

Sikorski   has  rivet!   no  details  of  the   percentage  of  mistakes 

attributable  to  this  cause.  Despite  these  objections,  however,  his 
investigations  are  of  interest  as  being  the  first  attempt  to  open  up 

a  new  line  of  enquiry  into  mental  fatigue. 

In  Germany  attention  was  probably  first  drawn  to  this  method 
by  Dr.  Emil   Kraepelin,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  inHeidelb 
who  made  some  experiments  ofa  lik*  nature  on  adults,  the  results 
of  whieh  he  briefly  alluded  t<>  in  a  volume  comprising  a  number 
of  interesting  mentson  psychical  phenomena** 

These  consisted  in  setting  columns  of  single  cyphers  to  be  added 
without  pause  for  four  periods  of  ha&an-fiour,  with  intervals  <»f 
ten  minutes  between  each  halfdiour. 

When  the  sum  reaehed  100;  the  hundred  WW  simply  disregarded 
and  the  addition  of  the  ry pliers  continued 

Every  five  minutes  a  bell  sounded,  whereupon  the  reckoners 

made  S  stroke  under  the  last   cypher  added.     By  this  means  the 

quantity  of  work  done  every  five  minutes  was  definitely  cheeked. 
No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  eorre  >rk. 

Kraepeliiis  experiments  were  chiefly  of  interest  in  showing 
the  important  part  which  practice  plays  in  mental  operationa 

•The  course  of  all  mental  work/1  Kraepelin  "  is  to  a 

large  extent  modified  by  practice."  His  experiments  showed 
that  the  rate  o(  working  increased  from  period  to  period  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  this  point  varied  very  considerably  in  different 
individuals.    Hut  in  every  case  the  In  i  >ner  or  later  attained 

beyond  which   further  in  the  rate  of  working  is  no 

longer  possible    From  this  point  the  it  u  speed  is  on 

weighted  by  the  ever  growing  influence  of  fatigue,  and  a  gradual 


*  Ueber  die  Beeiufluiwuntf  SJniftriiai  chef  \  ■  r^nge  durch  ehiige 

nnittel 
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deOTdftae    makes    itself    perceptible    which    continues    without 
intermission  until  complete  exhaustion  ensues.4 
The  intervals  between  the  halt-hours  of  work,  however, 
rted  a  favourable  Influence  In  so  far  that  the 
immediately  after  any  Interval  was  always  higher  than  dui 
the  period   Immediately  preceding  it,  a   fact    which  Kn 
considers  a   strong  argument   in  f\  of  long* 

oehool-k&urs,  for  while  the  effects  of  f. 
large  measure  dissipated  by  such  intervals,  the   influcnoe 

we  is  in  no  way  diminished. 

In  later  publications!  Kraepelin  has  discussed   critically   the 
various  methods  employed  by  himself  and  other  invest 
from  the    standpoint    of    the   psycho-physiologist    and   drawn 
attention   to  various  Important   points  which  will  be  touched 
upon  in  tlir  course  of  this  report. 

The  tirst   to  attempt   to   carty   out    experiments  on   school- 
children in  Germany  m  a  scientific  manner  was  Dr.  Leo  Bui  _ 
stein.;}  Professor  at  one  of  the  Realschulen  in  Berlin, 

While  the  interest  aroused  in  the  question  of  over-pressure  in 
German  schools  led  to  an  inquiry  into  four  tires  of  school  n 

uieiit,  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  school-hour  also  co under 

discussion,  and  much  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  suitablen 
of  this  period  of  work  for  younger  children.      In  view  ot  this 
Burgerstein  undertook  experiments  with  the  aim  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  fatigue  developed  in  a  school-hour  a 
younger  school-children. 

For  this  purpose  Burgerstein  made  use  of  an  arithm  oat 

Four  sets  ot  simple  addition  and  multiplication  sums  weft) 
made  up,  each  set  containing  ten  addition  and  ten  multiplication 
sums  alternating  with  each  other. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  b  sample  of  two  such  sums  — 

Add      2  8  7  0  :;   I  5  i  6  9  2  7  4  0  8  8  1  5  6  B 

9  5  8  B  B  4  2  7   1   0  8  2  1  5  9  7  (i  0  4  3 

Multiply      2  8  7  0  3  4  518  9  2  7  4  0  8  3  I  5  6  9      in 

Each  set  of  twenty  similar  sums  was  calculated  I scupy  ' 

minutes^  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten  minutes  five  mini 
more  was  spent  in  collecting  the  papers  and  setting  the  next 
sn  that  the  completion  of  the  whole  U">>  occupied 

fifty-five  minutes,  tin-  ordinary  lciigll  t  honl-hoiir, 

*  n  i.  lusitdis  of  Kraenelin  h-  urith  M 

cms:    "Jede    Person    eraiiaet    in  ilnvr    Ijesonaeren    Weise.      J< 
Mensch  I  a    illgemeineii    einexi    Una    eigentiimlicheD   Qaag   del 

Leigti  der  sich  wafarend  $timmten  Ail 

gleichec  Weiae  zu  gestalten  pflcj 
erst  nach  lingerer  Zeit  eine  Abnahnie  der  Lebtun^faEigkeit :  beiati<l 
i    der  Arljeit  em  Sinken  der   Leistung  m   i 
Chen  beiden  Fornu  tier  1  VI 

aber  jede  einzelne  Person  pfiegt  im  allgemeinen  niton 

t  Ueber  Ar1*it,   1897, Snd  Ed;  Zur  Hygiene  der  Arbeit,  li 

Zur  Uebei 

:  Dis  Ari.'-it.scurve  einer  BchuUtunde,     Dr.L  in.     Leipxig: 

Voss,  1H1M. 
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As  each  sum  differed  from  the  others  only  in  the  arbitrary 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  there  was  no  variation  in  the  quality 
or  Quantity  of  work  in  each  set  of  sums. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  one 
of  the  primary  schools  in  Berlin,  of  the  average  age  of  eleven 
and  a  half  and  two  classes  of  !>oys  from  one  of  the  Kcalschulcn, 
of  ajjes  varying  from  twelve*  to  thirteen,  took  part  in  the 
experiment. 

The  work  required  was,  of  course,  well  within  the  scope  of  all 
the  children,  so  that  no  mistakes  could  l>c  ascribed  to  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  considerable  source  of  difficulty 
presented  itself  in  reckoning  the  mistakes,  because  one  mental 
error  often  affected  several  figures,  awl  where  several  wrong 
cyphers  occurred  in  a  row  it  was  often  Difficult  to  decide  whether 
these  were  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  to  several  mental  errors. 

Burgerstein  decided  on  counting  each  wrong  cypher  as  one 
mistake  as  most  likely  to  contribute  to  exactness  in  the 
results.  He  also  counted  the  number  of  the  corrections  in  cases 
where  the  right  cvpher  had  been  written  in  place  of  a  wrong  one 

The  results  of*  the  work  done  by  all  the  classes  which  took 
part  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 


Set 

Numlier 

of 
Sum*. 

!       Figure* 
Reckoned. 

Mistake: 

1 

28,2«7 

s;»i 

o 

32,477 

1.292 

3 

3a,443 

2.011 

4 

39,4f>0 

2,3<iO 

Correction*. 


Percentage  of 
Children 
who  made 

ho  Mistakes. 


370 

12*9 

r>77 

4  3 

743 

27 

968 

24 

In  this  table  thore  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  rate  of 
working,  nearly  40  per  cent.,  between  the  first  and  last  sets. 
Whether  this  'is  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  practice  or  to  some  other  psychological  cause  is  not 
quite  clear.  It  may  be  that  the  consciousness  of  not.  having 
completed  the  full  number  of  sums  in  the  first  set  stimulated  the 
children  to  greater  exertions  in  the  succeeding  ones.  A  more 
significant  fact,  however,  is  the  largo  increase  in  the  numlier  of 
mistakes  and  correctioas,  which  is  far  greater  in  projx>rtion  than 
the  improvement  in  the  rate  of  working. 

The  increase  per  cent,  comes  out  thus : — 


In  Figure** 
reckoned. 


In  MiMnke*. 


In  Corrections 


From  1st  to  2nd  set 
„    1st  to  3rd  ., 
„     1st  to  4th  „ 

SG90. 


14  8 
25-3 


51*5 
136*3 
177*3 


58*2 
102*8 
194-0 

M  M 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  while  the  improvement  in  the 
rate  of  working  was  least  from  the  second  to  the  third  m.i, 
increase  in  the  number  of  mistakes  and  correction  oisidor- 

ably  the  greatest  at  (his  period. 

This  resull  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  coura 

the  third  period  the  capacity  for  work  had  diminished  oonsi< 
ably  in  consequence  <>|  growing  fatigue,  in  fact,  a«   Rureerstein 

'Dass  mnerhalb  dor  dritten  ^iertelstunde  aur  dii 
Entwickoluugsstufu  die  F&higkeit,  aid]  ernstlich  mil  jon 
Gegenatand  asu  beechaftigen,  der  das  organischo  Materiel  ocr« 
vomer  beanspmehte,  befartichtlich  gesunken  ist." 

Xnw   Burgerstein  made  a   careful  analysis  of  the  work 
individual    pupils,  and   found    that,  although  in  general    th 
vraa  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  working  throughout,  yel  asmaivj 
us  48  per  cent  of  those  examined  snowed  a   decrease  in  this 
respect  before  the  *-\ul  of  the  hour. 

These  Burgerstein  characfc  -  the  easily-tired  children 

who  reach  the  climax  erf  their  working  capacit; 
tively  early  stage  and  then  gradually  succumb  t<»  the  in* 
influence  of  fatigue. 

Such  cases  ware  most  oominon  amongst  the  girls1  classes  oi 
the  primary  school 

The  fart  that  a   relatively  [&rgO  nutiiltcr  of  children  Bhowod 
signs  of  diminished  capacity  for  work  even  before  1 1  ■  ■  -  end    >i 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  in  spite  of  the  intervals  between 
the  periods  of  work,  Is,  in  Biurgerstem's  opinion,  strong  testimony 
in  favour  of  a   reduction  of  the  ordinary  working  hour  in 
case  of  children  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  , 

iWj  if  we  accept   the  results  o\"  Burgerstein's  enquh 
illustrative  o(  what  occurs  ever]  day  in  the  ordinal  <>r 

school  work,  ws  have,  as  Kraepelin  *  points  out,  s  n 
deplorable  picture  of  the  effect  oi  school  instruction  on  \oiuig* 
chddren;  we  should  have,  in  fact,  to  beliove  that  after  the  i 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  num 
of  children  wen  rapidly  sinking  into  n  state  of  mental  incapai 
(Erm&dungsnarkose)  and  beooming  more  and  more  unlit  Ui 
apply  themselves  to  the  work  before  them, 

Ii  has, however,  been  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  ander 
whieh  experiments  such  as  Bnrgerstehi's  are  carried  out,  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  typical  of  actual  school  work  in  thohv 
classes.     The  work  done    in    these    experiments  makes   a    i 
tinuous  and  severe  strain  on  the  powers  of  attention, 
which  perhans  would  not  produce  in  older 

pupils,  out  which  is  a  ix  on  tin  >f  children  oi 

eleven  to  twelve  years,  and  is  seldom  or  never  required  of  ih 
in  the  cot  oi  ordinary  school-hour. 

The  childn  in  hot,  working  against  time,  and  doubdi 

in  man]  straining  every  nerve  to  accomplish  aainucfa 

possible.     It  would  scarcely  i«<i  maintained   that   this  is  at  all 
usual  in  ordinary  cl&SS  u 
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Every  teacher  will  endorse  the  hot  that  it  needs  a  very  rigid 
discipline  to  enforce  the  full  attention  of  a  class  on  a  difficult 
subject  fur  a  whole  hour  at  a  time;  indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
every  child  ware  made  to  give  bis  complete  attention  for  only 
40  minutes  out  of  the  hour,  the  strain  imposed  would  verj  soon 
result  in  d  genoml  breakdown  of  the  system  of  work 

Burgerstein  himself  says:   "Man   KmmSitzen  und  Stiller 
bei  Kinderu  erzwingen.  man  tausehe  sich  aber  nieht,  sie  werden 
doch   in  vieleri   Fallen  geistig  ausruhen  l)C2W,  wenn  sie  ennitdet 

Bind." 

However  severe  the  discipline  ol  tbe  class-room,  children  will 
inevitably  find  opportunities  of  iiatraction  or  simple  inattention 
— nature'  valve    is   Kraepelin  calls  it— which   help  to 

relieve  the  pressure  of  work. 

Theoretically,  BO  doubt,  attention  and   interest  on   the  part  oj 

the  pupil  are  expected  for  the  whole  hour,  but   in  practice,  *he 
degree  of  attention  required  roni  moment  to  momont,  as 

the  object  to  winch  the  mind  of  the  child  is  directed;  in 
many  caaes  indeed,  it  must  happen  thai  »tri(  i  attention  ia  only 
demanded  of  the  children  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  course  of  the 
hour,  when  they  are  directly  Questioned  by  the  teacher;  at  the 
same  time,  ten  ncd  cnaracter  of  the  work   in  n    well- 

conducted  class,  permits  of  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  i 
Standing  Up,  sitting  down,  coming  up  to  the  blackboard  <»r  map, 
listening,  and  answering  questions  singly  or  together,  all  these* 
tend  to  add  life  and  interesl  to  the  work  in  hand 

No  reasonable  teacher  will  keep  his  class  employed  at  the  same 
kind  of  work  for  the  who],  hour,  indeed,  no  subject  demands 
such  monotonous  handling,  while  most  "rter  rich  opportunities 
for  variation, both  in  respect  to  the  material  itself  and  to  the 
method  of  treating  it 

Another  point    which    deserves    notice  is  the   monotone 
character  of  the  work. 

To  add  up  and  multiply  with  small  numbers  may  not  in 
itself  l»e  very  fatiguing,  but  the  constant  repetition  m  exactly 
similar  operations  offering  absolutely  no  And  calling  into 

fM'tly  the  same  mental    powers,  probably  tends  to  produce 
iitlgue  very  much  sooner  than  work  oi  a  lesa &t,iguing chars 

One  may  compare  with  it  the  effect  on  the  retma  o)  the  eye  >i 

So  Uldig  in  his  criti  tiployed  b)  Kraepeliu  sh 

Der  (Tnterricht  in  den  htthen  iederen  Schulen  terlsdfl 

uhwechalungavoller  Wei  Lehratunde,   , 

ww  die  Ohjekte  iter  Aufmerkasmkeit,  *«>  rind  mftPnijgfaltk  audi  fore  A 
und  Grade,  und  in  dam  Wfa  ftchen  dieaen  liegl  dei  Urund  waram 

am  Endc  «_•  i i j  Btunde  (in  mittleren  and  el. 

cirii-r    finiftLii),      w  vim     ZUgleich     at 

lanni.lui  bei    mctit    abnormal    Refciiieni,    nicht 

geeptirt  winl. 

And  Kfosso  says  i 

"Die  tauglichstcn    Lehrer  >iud   die,  welche  memsJa  iibermJU 
Gehifttrsgicm    ihrer    BchiUer     ermiiden,     and     dabei     vei  ihn 

Aufmrrksamkrit  einrnat  hicr  and  einmal  dotthin  EH  leni 
ruhen  und  dann  gekriiftigi  sal  den    atgentlicban    Oegeoatand    soriick- 
kommen  kanu  ." 
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staring  rigidly  at  a  fixed  point  for  a  minute  nr  two.    The  only 
wonder  seems  to  be  that  signs  of  exhaustion  did  nol  n 
themselves  al  an  earlier  i  the  experiment    Had  sin 

problems  of  an  attractive  and  varied  nature  boon  placed  b< 
the  children,  or  either  measures  Kern  taken  to  sustain  1 1 k  i r 
interest  and  induce  them  to  lake  a  pleasure  in  the  work  I* 
them,  the  results  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  different 

Again,   il    is  doubtful  if  the  large  increase  iu  mistakes  and 
corrections  in  the  course  of  the  hour  is  to  be  pur  altog* 
the  score  of  fatigue. 

The  very  fact  that  ft  constant   increase  in  the  rate  of  working 

,  plooe  Eroia  period  to  pariod  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 

in  their  eagerness  to  complete  the  quota  of  sums  sot,  the  children 

paid  less  attention  to  the  correctness  than  to  the  speed  at  which 

they  worked 

To  practice,  in  hod  and  the  consequent  incru  peed  hi 

working,  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  work  wrj 
part  to  be  attributed. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  then.  Burgerstein's  enquiii 
although  instructive  in  themselves,  are  scarcely  to  be  accepted 
as  tinal  without  wide  confirmation  from  the  investigations  of 
others  who  have  gone  to  work  on  different  lines. 

They  are  in  any  ease  useful   in  serving  to  draw  our  attention 
to  the  severe  strain  on  the  system  that  un interrupted  hrain-v 
at  high  tension  produces  in  children,  even  if  eontinut 
comparatively  short  time,  and  the  absolute  need  of  change  and 
variety  in  school-work 

A  rioteworthy  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  psychological 
processes  in  connection  with  prolonged  mental  work  is  t* 
found  in  the  analyses  made  by  Dr,  Httpjher4  on  the  results  < 
piece  <>f  dictation  set   t»>  a  class  of  50  boys  of  the  aver 
of  nine  years  in  one  of  the  Berlin  Volksscnulen.    The  piece  of 
dictation  was  drawn  up  by  the  rector  of  the  school  and  consisted 
,  oi  in  sentences  < *t"  which   contained  oti   the  a\ 

letters,     l\  as  a  test  fur  promotion  into  a  higher 

and  occupied  more  than  two  hours,  an  unusual  length 
which,  however,  Hdpfher  attributes  to  the  fact  tlial  tnecli 
lained  two  pupils  whose  hearing  wns  defective      1  * n- 
circumstances  an  hour  and  n   lialf  would  have  been  sn 
Ons  result  of  ihe  slow  rate  of  dictation,  hon  as  that  n 

of  the  pupils  had  short  intervals  of  rest   between  each  BenU 
Tie  correction  »»f  *his  work  fell  to  Hopfner,  who  was  struck  by 
the  remarkable  increase  of  mistakes  in  tl  i  the 

dictation  and  determined  to  subject   the   whole   to 
anal  vs  is 

\Ve  have  seen  ibat  Burgorstein  in  hi&arithmet  ical  tes 
the  sums  to  be  done  so  that  the  difficulties  to  he  encountoral  in 
h  were  exactly  similar.    To  adopt  a. similar  method  in  dictation 
is  scarcely  possible     Hdpfher    therefore  hit  upon    the    plan  of 
selecting  a  oerl  s   which   might   occur 

*  HfipfnrTi  Feberdie  ffeiHtip*  Erin  tithing  von  Schulkii 
fur  INyt'tologie  und  PhyMo]o^i<  rlerJSiune  Vol,  vi, 
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obtaining  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  dividing 
the  number  of  actual  by  the  number  of  possible  mistakes,  or, 
what  is  equivalent  to  this,  finding  the  percentage  of  actual 
mistakes  in  terms  of  the  possible. 

Hopfner  observed  that,  on  the  average,  two  to  seven  mistakes 
were  made  for  every  100  letters,  but  the  j>ercentage  of  mistakes 
varied,  decreasing  somewliat  during  the  first  half-hour,  and 
then  increasing  rapidly  from  thence  onwards.  Thus  the  per- 
centage of  mistakes  in  the  first  two  sentences  was  0*93,  in  the 
next  two  072,  thence  increasing  pretty  constantly  to  2*7  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  and  (H  in  the  19th.  In  general  the  mistakes 
increased  one  per  cent  for  every  four  sentences,  and  were  therefore 
proportional  to  the  work  accomplished,  so  that  the  "  curve  "  of 
the  mistakes  is  in  its  main  features  a  straight  line. 

HOpfhcr  attributes  the  initial  decrease  of  mistakes  to  the 
mental  excitement  at  first  produced  and  the  general  rousing  of 
the  mental  faculties ;  as  soon  as  the  first  effect  of  this  excite- 
ment passed  off,  the  influence  of  fatigue  began  to  be  apparent 
and  with  the  second  half-hour  a  sudden  rise  in  the  quantity  of 
mistakes  occurred.  Now  it  might  be  objected  that  the  cause  of 
this  variation  in  the  number  of  mistakes  was  attributable  to  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  the  sentences  in  the  course  of  the  dicta- 
tion. To  meet  this,  however,  Hopfner*  turned  his  attention  to 
one  particular  class  of  mistakes,  of  which  an  exact  number  were 
possible  in  the  roursc  of  the  whole  piece,  and  compared  the 
actual  mistakes  made  with  the  whole  number  possible  to  make. 
And  for  this  purpose  he  selected  the  class  ot  mistakes  which 
consists  in  writing  capitals  for  small  letters  and  rkv  wrm. 

Grouping  the  sentences  together,  four  at  a  time,  the  following 
was  the  number  of  possible  mistakes : — 

690,  782,  598,  598,  552 ; 

and  the  actual  mistakes  in   each  set   of  sentences  made  were 
as  follows : — 

8,  27,  41,  59,  79. 

Whence  the  percentage  of  actual  to  possible  mistakes  was : — 
12,     35,     (5-9,     99,     14; 
or  in  round  numl>ers 

1,        4,         7,         10,         14. 

Here  the  same  fact  transpires,  that  the  percentage  of  mistakes 
increased  in  an  almost  constant  ratio,  thus  bearing  out  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  foregoing  calculation. 

The  importance  of  Hopfher's  work,  however,  lies  chiefly  in 
his  discussion  of  the  psychological  and  physiological  processes 
which  are  entailed  between  the  hearing  a  piece  of  dictation  and  the 
transferring  it  to  writing,  and  in  an  analysis  of  the  different  kinds 
of  mistakes.  He  points  out  that  there  are  three  main  processes 
involved — 

1.  The  apperception  or  assimilation  of  the  sentence. 

2.  The  retention  in  the  memory  of  the  sentence  so  assimi- 

lated till  its  production  in  writing. 

3.  The  act  of  writing  it  down. 


*ftO 


On  th*>  M*asiwem#tU  of 


Of  those,  the  tir>t  in  its  beginning  al  any  iftte,u  well  as  the 
Inst  in  its  final  accomplishment,  partaken  more  of  a  physical  Than 
of*  psychical  chanu  ber  but  between  tin  >e  two  physn 
between  the  apperception  and  thwroprodtictionofthecoiTaipaiid- 
Sng  muiuory  picture,  various  psychical  observations  take   pL 
outwardly  miporeuptiblc1,  to  any  one  of  which,  ho 
iti  1 1 1 < ■  final  reproduction  ma}  be  attributed  ;  and  again,  any  w 
ma}  be  reproduced  in  two  waj  ound  imp  hild 

belli  res  thai  it  has  heard  the  word  spoken  bj 

(notorial  impression,"  aa  it  repeat**  and  possibly  spells  the  word 
Loit&elfj  further,  the  reproduction  in  writing  may  Uikc  |J 
two   ways,   either    bj    aired   co-ordination  of  the  sound   iumI 
(notorial   impressions  oi   the   syllables  or   by   means  of  mini  I 
impressions  <>l  the  word  a  >n  paper 

in  spite  of  the  complex  chanu  Faer 

found,  in    the  statistics  which   be  formed  from    the    materia] 
nt  liis  command,  sufficient  ground  for  attributing  the  mistaken 
with  some  degree  of  probability  to  one  or  other  of  these  paro- 
les. 

In  analysing  the  character  of  the  mistakes,  in  order  I  tain 

which  of  them  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  fati^ 
he  bund  it  convenient  to  group  them  into  four  divisi 

(1)  Omission   oi  one  element    ■>!   speech,  whether    lei 
syllabic,  word,  ur  sentence. 

(2)  Transposition  of  any  clement. 

(3)  Interpolation  of  a  foreign  element 

(4)  Substitution  of  one  element  for  another. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  viuw  this  classification  has  several 
id  vantages. 

U    auiuits  of  an   unequivocal    definition  of  the   miatak 
It  depends  on  external  characteristics  which  render  it  | 
to  allocate  every  mistake  without    hesitation  to  it  tilar 

class,  and  it  comprises  almost  every    kind  of  mistake  thai 
occur, 

In  the  nexi   table  the  mistakes  and  percentages   >i  in 
per  100  letters,  are  given  for  every  Four  sentences, 
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The  mistakes  of  omission   itopfner   considers  as  erf  spec 
importance  in  regard  to  thepsyi  bolog)  of  fatigue,  us  tl 
df  a  word  or  letter  implies  the  failure  of  a  psychical  operation. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  89  mistakes  Ma 

head,  only  13  occurred  in  the  first  b  noes,  the  remaining 

S6  occurring  in  the  last  nine. 

In  connection  with  this,  a  slight  digression  may  not  perhaps 
be  here  out  of  pis 

Efopftier  noticed  that  «»t  26  letters  lefl  out  in  the  middle 
words.  2d  were  consonants,  ami  of  these  the  letter  I  was  dropped 
10  times, 

Thus  he  attributes  to  imperfeot  pronunciation  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  children,  and  the  fact  that  children,  especially 
when  they  become  fatigued,  tend  to  relapse  from  the  pronunciation 
ami  spelling  learnt  at  school  to  the  mon  ad  slipshod  style 

they  hare  E  ustonied  to   from  earliesl  childha 

1  nr   example,  the   word   "enferol  ernt,"  n 

mistake  clearly  due  to  the  influence  of  imperfect  pronunciation 

In  regard  t<>  tliis,  Strttmpell*  says,     If  these/tool  finds  it 
encumbered   by   the  habits  and  custpmi  i  which  the 

children  bring  with  them,  particularly  in  the  Volkascbulen,  and 

inseuuentn  unable  to  ox<  nuch  influence  as  Un 

iltif!  hill;  and   colloquial  Iwnguaffi   which   the  child   naturally 
is  to  outside  the  els  the  elimination  of  grammatical 

mistakes  in  tin-  witten  language  is  still  more  difficult." 

\nd  we  may  take  it  thai  tin-  nnsge  which  the  child  tonus  in 
mind  of  .tn\  particular  word,  is  not  that  «>f  the  word  ss 
l'\  tli«   Mar]  thai  of  the  word  as  known  to  himself  in  his 

own  .Ik 

The  pupil  of  the  Volkssohule  has  in  fact   two  languages.    The 
the  lain.  In-  surroundings,  which  in  has  learnt  from 

his  earliest  days,  aud  which  as  a  rule  he  speak,  and 

the  oilier  the  language  of  his  teachers;  and  it  is  that 

it  large  majority  oi  the  mistakes  made  in  writing  ar^  attribute 
r.o  defects  m  that  colloquial  I  which  w  tued 

lull  the  pupil  becomes  tireu,  the  word-impression  tirod 

from  his  teacher.  Is  uo  longer  painted  as  clearly  on  his  mind 
n\  an<l  th«i  natural  tendei  or  the  sound  unpresv 

(Klangbild)  to  supply  its  md  these  latter  will  naturally,  in 

>f  fatigue,  t>c  drawn  from  the  colloquial  Long  Inch 

hu  most   ivadilv    l 

\  good  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  word  '  oicht"  which 
incurred  in  the  8th,  LSth,  and   l T 1 1  ■  sentences;  in  thaBtfa  it 
written  correctly  by  all  the  pupils,  in  the  LStfa  n  written 

instead  once,  in  the  !7th  fitch  w\  ton  three  timj 

Now  **  nich "  in  the  dis  the  district  in  q 

colloquial  pronunciation  of  "nicht;"  an  in  of  the  I 

which  is  explained   by  Max   Mnllcr  as  the   natural   tend. 

reduce  the  expenditure  of  muscular  exertion  and  ot  breath  En 
speaking  to  a  minimi] 

The  mistakes  reckoned  under  the  head  of  insertion  also  may 
be  regarded  as  due  to  a    defective   psychological  proce 
additions  made  by  the  child  denote  probably  s  gradual  failure 
flic  upper  hand,  t<>  rep*  orrectly  the 

words  as  dictated  or  tnilate  them  just  ,is  thej  hs 

*     r  I  •    l';tt  lei 
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spoken,  or  as  Hopfner  puts  it,  'Bei  dem  Assimilntionsproo 
(fen     Heinous     gewann    die    assimilierendc 

of  Herbert)  burner  motor  IJebergewi<  die 

Tli*'  substitution  of  wrong  worth  or  phrases  Hopfner  consid 

t  to  be  due  to  -«   failure  <>f  apperception  thcuxeitv 

while  thai  «»i  letters  frequently  reflects  the  bad  promi 
which  the  child  is  prone 

in  general  then   the  no  iliowed  thai   no*  only  ih«   Ui 

number  of  &  but  also  tfa  itc  groii]  ken, 

when  classified  in  such  n  way  thai  the  cjucssuon  < 
eliminated,  increased    with  tolerable  regularity  in  fibe  oouiac  <»i 
the  dictation. 

(u  grouping  these,    Hopfner  was  led   to  refer  certain  kind? 
definite  mental  processes  and  showed  thai  as  the  work  proceeded 
ill*-  mind  refused   to  perform  its  functions  as  complet 
lucidly  as  at  first,  thai  in  tact  the  influence  of  the  schooling  of 
the  mind  relaxed  its  bold  gradual!)  and  gave  way  bei 
deeper  influences  of  outside  or  home  lif<  inh  which  mi 

rnabh  be  attributed  to  increasing  mental  fatigue.     H<>  also 
fatigue  did  not  manifest  itself  until  aft 
ration   of  the   first    halt-hour,   hut    increased   from   that    p< 
rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  end 

In  IN!U  some  experiments  were  sol  on  l«nii  in  the  Jena  gynu 
siuui  b£  its  director,  Dr  Richter,*  witli  theobje*  I  uf  gaining*" 
insight  into  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  wort  nil 

tin'  mental  capacity  of  the  children. 

Th  enments  form  in  principle  a  connecting  link  bet  w< 

those  of  Butverstein,  Hopfner,  and    Kraopelin,  who  drei 
conclusions   iVoin   the  result**  of  special   tests   which   occup 
sMiiM-  considerable  portion  <*f  time,  generally  n  school-hour,  and 
those  initiated  by  Laser  and  further  developed  by  Friedrich  and 
Ebbinghaus  which  investigated  the  working  capacity  at  various 
periods  of  the  school  da}  by  means  of  short  and  generally 
lasks  interpolated  in  tip  actual  course  of  school-work, 

Richter  first  subjected  two  gymnasia!  classes  to  an  examination 
during  the  first  school-hour  on  one  day  and  during  the  hisi 
school-hour  nil  another,  and  compared  the  result 

It  is  perhaps  t<>  bo  regretted,  ^  Kraepelin  >;o*  tht* 

two  fexamination  no!  carried  out  on  the  same  day, 

•  in  n  more  definite  mciLsure  of  the  degree  "l  fatigm 
dt  red  in  the  course  of  one  school-day,  on  the  other  hand  the 
ordinary  school-work  of  anyone  day  suffered  U  ation  by 

conducting  the  two  examinations  on  separate  da; 

The  classes  1    were   Ober-   and   tJnter-Tertia,  III.^A  > 

and  fII.(B)(  in  whieh  the  average  age ■  was  13  to  14,  and  which 
bad  the  some  class-master      lll.(A)  had  the  reputation  of  b 
n  somewhat  backward  and  dull  set  of  boys.    III.(B),  (,n  the 
other  hand,  were  on  the  whole  a  bright  and  intelligent  set. 


#  Unterricht  and  miiduugvon  t>r.  Guatav  Kichter,  Kri^- 

M»\»m\    Lelirprobeii  imd  behrgttnge,     Reft.  15.    Oefl 


Mmttti  Futigvt   in  Oemvci^ny 
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The  tirsi  i  consisted  of  simple  uraical  exprau 

siir^h  AS 

13a      tt     <:><  +  to)  -  (0a  -  4b)  -  &?, 

which  had  to  be  simplified,  As  regards  the  quantity  «»i  the 
work  done,  the  results  showed  no  increase  ol  speed  throughout 
[n'jiIi  classes,  which  was  maintained  almost  continuously  during 
both   hours  of  work,  the  a  time  taken  by  1 1 1  •  *  boya  in 

riL(B)  for  the  three  sets  into  which  the  questions  were  divided 
Ixnng  14,    ti,  H'5  minutes   respectively   in    * !«••   first    houi 
the  [naming,  and  JMT,  MJ,  8*9  m  thcla&l  hour  of  the  following 
morning. 

As  regards  quality,  the  number  of  mistake*  showed  a  tcudei 
n*  d<  f  tirsi  but  to  in  -T-iiti  after  tbo  lapse  ef  two- 

thirds  of  the  first  hour,  aa  well  aa  from  tl><-  irerj  beginning  of  the 
inst  hour. 

They  averaged  for  IIJ.(B); 

7*85      .V24  >    in  the  first  hour, 

8*91       5  i:;  tO    in  the  last  hour. 

The  results  from  II  I.(A)  showed  a  steady  hiftieasc  in  thai 
uf  working  and  a  stead}  decrease  in  the  number  »►('  mists 
throughout  each  hour,  9  fact  which  socma  to  point  to  the 
production  of  leas  mental  fatigue  in  the  case  of  boys  of  leas  than 
mental  capacity  than  in  the  casu  of  tfapeo  otgdod  mental 
powers,  which  mayperhaps  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  dullards 
1  themselves  less  than  those  of  a  bright  and  uager  disposition 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  in  the  school  61  which  tl. 
experiments  were  carried  out  an  interval  of  25  minutes  occurred 
r  the  first  two  hours     A  break  of  this  somewhat  unusual 
lfngi.li  exercised,  no  doubt,  ;<  beneficial  influence  on  the  wbrk  of 
the  latter  half  of  flu*  morning. 

The  improvement,  ln»th  in  speed  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  in  the  last  hour  of  the  morning,  as  compared  ^v  i  1 1  ■  the  firs*, 
is  to  be  attributed,  in    Etichter'g  opinion,  t<»  the  influence  ot 

Itractice,  while  tin*  increase  in  the  number  of  mistaken  mad 
I  L<  K)  during  the  la  thfardu  of  the  last  hour,  aa  compa 

with  the  tirst  third,  points  to  the  aopoarancu  of  mental  fatigue, 
though  not  of  such  severity  as  n»  call  for  special  comment, 

Again    Richter  set   fin  lass   IIL(B)  during  the 

ml   and   fifth    hours   of  the   mo  which    constated    in 

dictating  the  paradigms  of  the  Greek  verba  in  /st,  which  tin  1 
hud  been  leu  mi  i--  previously,  the  results  of  which 

showed  a  deterioration  of  about  2o  per  cent  in  the  qualin  ol 
work  in  the  last  hour. 

A  more  dotailed  examination  of  th< 
brought  to  light  great  individual  differ 
pupils  gave  evidence  of  consider  Uon  in  tl  -.0  of 

the  last  hour  of  the  morning,  oik  I   up  results  which  gave 

no  evidence  of  any  fatigue  whatever. 

Richtor  also  applied  the  smut-  method  to  boys  of  Class  V., 
who  10  to  11,  during  the  second  school-hour 

Here,  although  the  rate  of  working  mcwi**^!  throughout    the 
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hour,  there  was  a  very  marked  falling-oflf  in  the  quality  of  it.  and 
certain  boy*  shon  s  of  considerable  fatigue. 

In    general,  Bichter's  experiments  confirmed  the   conclusion 
alluded  to,  thai  older  pupils  have  much  greater  p 
nta]  fatigue  than  younger  ones. 
Pupils  trf  trn  or  eleven  ler- 

able  fatigue  in  the  course  of  Che  second  liour,  whilst 

remarkable  del         itioa  in  the  quality  of  the  wort 

i  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  even  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  nour. 

Rschfcer's  investigations  point  strongly  to  the 
emphasised  by  leading  physicians  and  gusts  alii 

for  children  und-  Behool-houra 

fifty-five    minutes  in   length   are   nnaatisfec  <ih   fan 

hygienic  and  pedagogic  poml  of  view.     Hi^  experiments  are  mo 
doubt  open  t«*  tl<  section  as  those  of  HOpfner,  Burg 

and  Kraprlin,  though  perhaps  in  h  lesser  decree,  vi/..  tfa 

it  monotonous  char*  dculatod 

stimulate  the  energies  of  the  children,  but  r<i 

In  discussing  the  school  time-table  Richl  Bpcalc 

altogether  favourably  of  the  plan  now  strouglj  advocated  awl 
largely  adopted  in  Germany  of  placing  all  Bvc  hours  offrxsl 

before  the  mid -day  meal. 

He  cites  the  case  of  the  higher  schools  of  the  Grand  Diiehy  of 
Weimar,  where  out  of  a  total  of  thirty  school-hours,  oik 
afternoon  work  is  done  four  days  a  week,  the  remain 
six  being  allotted  to  the  morning.     This  plan  has  proved  sal 
factory  Bom  a  pedagogic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
on  social  and  economic  grounds  it   would  succeed  ecjuallv    in 
other  and  Is 

Kichter's  experiments  did  no!  bring  to  light  the  devolopnutfii 
of  any  undue  fatigue  in  the  cow*  HehooJ-day,  tail   bo 

lay-  n  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  Ium 

work  to  a  minimum  foryounger  children,  and   inveighs  strou 
against  the  pntctice  of  overburdening  them   with  a  quantit 
meauxrj  woffk,a<  point  which  erred  to  in  in 

the  4>  Ereussisehe  Lehrplane"  of  MJM« 

This,  however,  is  a  question  bound   up  vvitli  that  of  eicatttO 
tions  and  itannot  be*  dtscttsstid  here. 

The  uoxt  inquiries  into  mental  fatigue  were  instituted  by  llerr 
er#,  Physician  at  the    Hygionische    ITnjversitata-Inst 
KonigsWg  in  Prussia.     Laser  initio' ed   tin  I  of  tIr 

methods  previously  referred  to,  namely,  that  of  investigating 
the  influence  of  the  actual  cours  liool  work  in  producing 

fatigue   by  short  test*  applied  between  the  ordinary  hour 


*  Later,  Veh  ■<■  Ermiiduog  beim  Kchuliintcrrtcltt.    Zriurhrift 

A-1iii1gmmidh«it«pfleflai  iw>4,  pn^re*  2-22. 
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work.     These  were  carried  out  in  one  of  the  Volksschulen  in 
Konigsberg. 

Each  test  occupied  ten  minutes  and  consisted,  like  Burgerstein  s, 
of  alternate  addition  and  multiplication  sums. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  school  harder  subjects  alternated 
with  lighter  ones  throughout,  so  that  no  two  subjects  which 
entailed  severe  application  on  the  part  of  the  children  occurred 
in  successive  hours. 

There  was  an  interval  of  five  minutes  after  the  first  hour, 
fifteen  after  the  second,  five  after  the  third,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
according  to  the  class  after  the  fourth. 

The  children  examined  were  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  school- 
year  and  of  the  average  age  of  eleven  to  twelve.  Unfortunately, 
the  work  set  for  the  tests  seems  to  have  been  either  much  too  long 
or  else  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  children,  for  in  no  case 
were  more  than  half  of  the  sums  set  completed,  and  in  many 
rases  only  a  very  small  proportion  were  attempted. 

Some  general  deductions  were,  however,  drawn  by  ]>aser  from 
the  work  sent  in.  He  found  that  the  number  of  figures  reckoned 
increased  each  time,  the  average  number  being : — 


in  the  1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th              5th  tests. 

154V> 

180 

191 

194T>      203  respectively 

or  37 

43*5 

46 

48    49  per  cent  of  the 
total  number   of 
figures. 

a  result  attributable,  as  in  previous  enquiries,  to  the  influence  of 
practice. 

The  quality  of  the  work  was  also  by  no  means  unsatisfactory. 
The  average  number  of  mistakes  for  each  child  was : — 

in   the    1st  2nd  3rd  4th  :»th  test*. 

f>  fi'f>  7*3  8  7*3  respectively 

or  3*3  3'6  4  48        3*6  of  the  tiKure.« 

reckoned. 

Curiously  enough,  a  decided  improvement  in  auality  took 
place  in  the  last  test,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  nours  of  the 
morning's  work. 

Laser  attributes  this  to  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum 
and  to  the  favourable  influence  of  tnc   intervals  between  the 
hours. 

From  these  observations,  Laser  draws  the  general  conclusion 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue  is  developed  amongst  children 
of  this  age  in  the  course  of  a  mornings  work  of  five  hours,  but 
that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  is  anything  considerable 
or  more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  plan  of  working  children  of  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age 
for  five  nours  in  the  morning  to  the  exclusion  of  afternoon  work, 
would  appear  according  to  these  results,  to  exercise  no  ill  effect  on 
them,  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  curriculum  permits  of  the  inter- 
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polation  of  lessons  of  a  lighter  character  between  those  of   a 

per  nature,  and  of  intervals  of  suitable  length  between  c 
lesson. 

Dr,  Komsies*  enquiries,  which  were  conducted  in  1805  in  tin 
4th  class  (third  H&oot-yBar)  of  a   Volksschule  in   Berlin,  •  1  i 1 1  ♦ 
from  those  of  Laser  materially  in  the  (act  thai  the  rate  of  wort 

fixed,  and  attention  directed  only  bo  the  quality  of  the  worK 
done.    The  influence  of  pra  us  thus  r  rtain  extent 

eliminated,  or,  perhaps  if    would   be  more  oonect  the 

necessity  of  inking  into  account   the  connection  between  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done  in  deducing  conclusi< 
wan  done  away  with. 
Remsies  pointed  out  that  the  application  of  simple  mental 
»,  sncli  as  thoae  employed  by  BurgcTstein  and  Laser,  which 
depend  only  on  the  alniosi    me<  -hariieu!  ussoeiation  and  re| 
dnction  of  familiar  notions,  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
of  the  state  of  the  mental  faculties  as  r  whole  ;  h  or.  * 

posed  to  obtain  b  more  genuine  tost  <>f  by  settle 

which  madt  rer  demand  on  the  mental  facultii 

Accordingly    the   testa    set    were    selected    from   whal 
oonsidered  to  be  the  severest   task  >o  which  the  children  • 

istomed,  namely ,  mental  arithmetic     Eaeh   tost   lasted  onh 
twelve  minutes  in  each  hour,  so  that  the  children  may  lie  sup- 
posed  to  have  maintained  a  livuly  interest  in  them  dm 
short  time  Involved. 
The  average  era  bi  tin   class,  whirl]  consisted  of  Hftj 

hoys,  was  ten  niid  n    half,  and  the   school  hours  were  from  8  to  I 
o'rlnck  in  the  morning,  the  afternoons  bring  free  from  work. 

The  fallowing  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  i  li  sum 

lining  of  a  kind  in  which  the  children  had  already  had 
practice  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  work. 

I.  Addition.     417+  84+592;  2*45+47* 

•2.  Subtraction.  563-328;  725-4:>:i;  843 
3.  Multiplication.  75XS;  189X5;  247x3. 
v   Division     Ml -5-7  j  88S+8;  47<i-Hi. 

These  were  set  in  the  middle  of  H><   ordinary  Bchool-ho 
as  to  obviate   the  influence  of  any  disturbing  factor  such 
temporary  excitement  or  impatience,  which  might   influence  the 
children  nt  the  end  of  an  hour's  work. 

A  fixed  period  of  firne,  generally  a  minute,  was  apportioned  bo 
eaeh  sum,  though  in  some  cases  tliis  was  prolonged  to  I  J,  1 
!  minutes,  in  order  to  determine  the  efieel  of  longer  pauses 
between  each  effort  on  the  general  result  The  method  emplo; 
was  the  following :— The  teacher  first  read  out  the  sum,  which 
was  twice  repeated  by  the  children  in  concert  ;  this  occupied  ten 
seconds. 


*  Arbettahygiene  der  •Schule  aiif  Grund  von  Enniidungs-metwun> 
Dr.  FerrNfUMKl  K*m*ie«      Berlin  :  Renther  nnd  Richard,  1*9R. 
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The  sum  was  then  worked  out  by  the  children  in  their  heads, 
for  which  20  seconds  more  was  allowed,  and  the  result  was 
finally  written  down  by  each  one. 

The  results  of  some  of  these  tests  are  hore  given.  The  figures 
represent  the  percentage  of  the  actual  in  terms  of  the  possible 
mistakes. 


Path. 

TlMK. 

8.30 

9.30 

10.30 

11.30 

12.30 

Thursday,  31  Jan.,  1895      - 
Saturday,  2  Feb.,  1895 
Monday,  4  Feb.,  1895  - 
Thursday,  7  Feb.,  1895 
Saturday,  9  Feb,  1895 
Wednesday,  13  Feb.,  1895  - 

303 

370 
360 

467 
30-3 

28*2 

420 

275 
400 

425 
35*6 

50-2 

320 
39*i 

The  higher  figures  in  the  first  four  days  quoted  abovo  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  minute  only  was  allowed  for  each  sum, 
while  on  the  two  last  days  a  minute  and  a  half  was  given. 

From  these  results  Kemsies  concludes  that  the  general  average 
of  mental  fatigue  is  not  excessive. 

It  is  curious  that  the  percentage  registered  on  Monday  morning 
at  8.30  seems  to  point  to  an  initial  higher  degree  of  fatigue 
than  on  the  previous  Thursday. 

Kemsies  is,  however,  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  disincli- 
nation for  work  and  tendency  to  distraction  often  observed  after  a 
day's  rest,  which,  however,  soon  disappears  in  the  course  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  work. 

On  the  whole  the  first  school-hour  in  each  day  affords  the 
most  favourable  results,  the  last  the  most  unfavourable,  while  the 
first  two  days  in  the  school  week  are  distinctly  influenced  by  the 
store  of  energy  developed  during  Sunday's  rest,  a  fact  -which 
Kemsies  also  noted  in  his  experiments  with  the  Ergograph. 

The  effect  of  a  fatiguing  hour's  work  made  itself  noticeable  in 
the  higher  percentages  obtained  in  the  succeeding  hour,  even  when 
the  latter  was  devoted  to  work  of  comparatively  light  character, 
when  and  lastly,  a  slower  rate  of  working  produced  almost  uniform 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  So  far  Kemsies' 
investigations  agree  tolerably  closely  with  those  of  other  investi- 
gators without  adding  anything  of  importance  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  the  interesting  part  of  his  work  lies  in  his 
careful  examination  of  the  individual  accomplishments  of  the 
members  of  the  classes  tested. 

This  analysis  brings  to  light  some  astonishing  differences  in 
the  working  powers  of  different  children,  and  snows  that  the 
results  of  the  classes,  as  a  whole,  afford  but  little  clue  to  the 
working  powers  of  individuals,  A  consideration  of  the  following 
table  will  confirm  this. 
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The  figures  quoted  are  the  numbers  of  mistakes  made  by  each 
of  twenty-two  children  selected  from  the  lower  half  of  the  class 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  table. 


Date. 

Child. 

Thursday,  31  January,  1895. 

Saturday, 
2  Feb.,  1895. 

Time. 

Time. 

' 

"\ 

8.30 

10.30 

11.30 

12.30 

1 

7 

7 

6 

7 

2 

8 

8 

7 

8 

3 

11 

12 

12 

12 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

12 

11 

11 

9 

8 

7 

4 

3 

5 

9 

8      • 

t> 

4 

9 

10 

7 

6 

8 

5 

11 

5 

8 

6 

12 

3 

7 

6 

6 

13 

3 

7 

2 

6 

14 

6 

7 

4 

7 

15 

8 

8 

2 

6 

16 

6 

« 

4 

10 

17 

3 

f» 

r> 

4 

18 

3 

7 

« 

8 

19 

4 

8 

8 

U 

20 

7 

12 

12 

10 

21 

2 

ft 

8 

8 

22 

3 

3 

4 

9 

The  characteristic  traits  of  individual  children  stand  out 
prominently  here. 

Numbers  1,2,3,  ti  and  7,  tor  example,  appear  to  develop  no  fatigue 
in  the  course  of  a  morning's  work.  4  and  5,  too,  show  but  slight 
deterioration.  9  apparently  attains  his  best  working  im>wits  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  20  and  21  show 
a  rapid  falling-off  from  the  first  hour  onwards,  implying'4  a  steady 
increase  of  mental  fatigue  induced  by  the  previous  instruction." 
Again,  when  the  above  table  is  compared  with  others  compiled  on 
the  same  method,  it.  appears  that  as  a  rule  the  same  pupils 
exhibit  the  same  characteristics  in  regard  to  capacity  for  work 
and  susceptibility  to  fatigue  on  every  occasion.  For  insUu.ee,  8 
showed  an  almost  constant  tendency  to  attain  his  maximum 
capacity  for  work  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

Such  a  curve  characterizes  a  considerable  number  of  children 
and  may  in  Kraepelin's  opinion  be  attributed  to  the  nervous 
stimulus — "  Arbeitsanregung,,,  which  work  produces  at  first,  and 
which  incites  the  mental  powers  at  first  to  strong  efforts  and 
suppresses  symptoms  of  fatigue. 

Nos.  12,  13,  14,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  exactly  contrary 
characteristics.     An  early  maximum    has    in  their  case  been 
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followed  by  a  period  of  depression,  which,  in  turn,  baa  given  nlaee 
to  a  second  increase  of  mental  energy  at  a  later  period  of  the 
morning. 

In  gefteraJ  these  testa  would  seeta  »<>  show  that  w «t  ten 
o'clock, atter  two  hours  of  gchoql~work,  one-third  of  the  children 
have  already  attained  ihe  maximum  of  their  working  pon 
one-third  are  still  on  tin*  upward  grade,  while  the  remainder  are 
passing  through  a  period  of  depression  preceding  s  rise  to  i 
second  high  leveL  At  eleven  o'clock  no  Ivsb  t tmri  half  have 
already  passed  their  maximum,  only  one-fifth  have  not  yet 
reached    it,    and    (Ik*    remainder  are    approaehing  the  second 

iiiaximum  ." 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  two-thirds  of  the  children  have  passed  their 
noaxinmm, only thoxenmninff third beingatil]  in  a  position  to 

attain   a  higher    level    of   work."      Here    then,   it    work    is    to    be 

continued  tor  a  fifth  hour  in  the  moaning*  an  interval  of  con 
sidcrahlo  length  ist  Keinsies  thinks,  of  great  importance,  but   he 
considers  that  for  hoys  of  the  age  of  the  Class  under  oonskWation, 
the  results  seem  to  point  to  the  inAdviaabittty  of  prolonging  the 
school-day  beyond  four  hours 

Keinsies  then  goes  on  to  draw  attention  to  the  influence  of 
practice  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  Here  again  he  brings 
to  light  marked  differences  in  the  mental  qualities  of  the  vari 

children 

It    appears,   for   instance,   from   n   comparison  of  the  mistake* 

made  in  the  same  hour  of  the  morning  in  the  course  of  successive 

days,  that  while  some  children,  like  Ka  8  in  the  foregoing  table, 

experience  no  improvement  under  constant  practice,  others,  like 
No.  8,  improve  very  rapidly.  The  general  average  of  mistakes, 
however,  showed  but  slight   reduction  in  the  pourse  of  lih 

*,  although  the  children  had  constant  practice  at  this  kind  .a 
work  during  that  time.  In  (act  children  who  are  soon  fatigued 
seem  to  possess  hut  a  si^ht  capacity  for  improvement  through 
praoticOj  while  those  mi  rurally  endowed  with  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  fatigue  as  s  rule  show  much  greater  improvement 
after  practice* 

Kcinsi  rimenta  then,  both  with  the  Ergograph  and  bj 

the  method  described  above,  served  to  give  prominence  t«»  ihe 
marked  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  diflvront  pupils  of  the 
name  class  under  the  influence  of  school-work      He  maintain*) 

that  the  question  of  over- pressure  in  must  he  OOSCd    0!)    a 

study  of  the  individual  rather  than  on  that  of  th<  ss  a 

whole,  as  in  ever)  class  then  tain  types  for  whom  special 

treatment  is  m •«  inder  the  i  listing  system  of  instruction 

In  1897  Dr.  Johann  FYiedrich*  published  an  account  oi  some 
very  thorough  and  carcfully-nlannod  enquiries  which  la-  had 
oonducted  in  of  one  of  the  primary  schools  in  Wtir/ln; 

hike  Kemsiesr  Friedrich  confined  bin  ascertain 

the  quality  ot  the  work  done.  sufficient  time  being  allowed  for 
each  boy  to  complete  each  item  of  tc 

*  t'litersiuhungea  ill  wA  <kr  Arbeit- 

ipaHMli  tul  <tie  geistige  LeiHtuiigsfuhigkeit  tier  Schul kinder. 
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Instead,  however,  of  making  use  of  tests  which  involved 
mdie  '»r  leas  severe  strain  on  the  intellect,  h<*  had  re**>urse 
simple  dictation  and  arithmetic  as  employed  by  H  and 

others 

Friedrich  mentions  tliar  he  kept  throe  objects  in  view  in  his 
investigations;  to  enquire  into 

lab  The  relation  existing  between  rh<<  men! 
time  and  the  previous  length  ot  time  devoted  t< 
work, 

2nd   The  influence  of  the  length  of  the  achool-h< 
I  in  m  nt  in  vogue  on  the  mental  capacity  of  school-chikta 
tod  The  optat  of  intervals  between  the  hours  of  work. 
It  is  i fto  Barrying-out of  this  last  object  which  lends 
interest  to  Friedrich'a  publication,  and  the  thorough  ini 
tinns  whieh  ho  made  with  this  end  in  view  have  result 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  befit  hygienic  com 
for  school- work 

All  Friodrieh's  •  •xperiments  were  made  on  the  same  class  of 
boys,  in  which  the  average  age  was  jo  v<  with  B6f  pieces 

of  dictation  and  at  a  later  period  with  simple  sums  made  up  in  a 

similar  way  In  those  which  Burgrrsh'iu  arid  Laser  mad*'  Use 

During  a  period  of  six  weeks  Friedrich  experimented  • 
class  at  ic;ist  onoe  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  school-l* 
sod  compared  th«-    respite  obtained   where    no   intervals   had 
occurred   between    i h*    hours  with   those    where  one  or  more 
intervals  had  occurred, 

Thus  he  subjected  his  class  to  the  dictation  t»  st ; 

1.  At  8  a.m.:  before  the  commencement  of  morning  irork 

2,  At  0  a.m.;  after  the  first  morning  hour. 
:;    hi  to  .i.in.  j  after  the  second  morning  hour,  an  info 

nf  <  right  minutes  having  occurred  between  the  two  prei 

linn  in 

:*o,  Ai  10  a.m.;  after  the  second  morning  hour,  withoul 
an]  interval  previously, 

4   At  11  a.m.;  after  the  third  morning  hour, two  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes  each  having  occurred  between  the  pro 
hours 

4<r.  At  II  am.;   one  interval  of  fifteen  minute; 
occurred  between  the  aeoond  and  third  bourn 

4o,  At  11  am.;  no  interval  having  occurred  between  ih« 
three  morning  hours. 

.j   At  2  p.m.;  before  commencement  of  afternoon  wo 

ti    At  H  p.m. ;  after  the  first  afternoon  hour, 

7    At  4  p.m. ;  after  the  Booond  afternoon  hour,  an  ini 
of  tilteen  minutes  having  occurred  bet  ween  the  tw>  p\ 
hours, 

7a.  At  4  p.m. ;  after  the  second  afternoon  hour,  in 
having  occurred  between  the  preceding  horn 

Afterwards  ha  applied  the  arithmetical  test  to  the  children 
the  same  times  and  under  the  same  conditions,  with  th 
af  corroborating,  if  possible,  the  previous  results 
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The  pieces  of  dictation  set  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
<'ffrr  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  difficulties  throughout  Each 
consisted  of  twelve  sentences,  and  contained  almost  precisely  the 
same  number  of  letters.  The  sentence  ll  Das  Hans  ist  mit  Ziegeln 
bedeckt "  may  he  taken  as  a  sample. 

Following  Hopfner's  classification,  Fricdrieh  counted  every 
omission  or  insertion,  as  well  as  ordinary  misspellings,  a?  one 
mistake. 

Every  piaoe  of  dictation  occupied  thirty  minuicv  mence 

tWO  and  a  half 

Each  sentrii  <  nrafi  rirst  read  ottt  by  himself  then  repeated  by 
one  or  two  pupils,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  written  down;  at  the 
expiration  of  two  minut'-  and  a  half  a  fresh  sentence  was  read 
out 

On  account  of  slight,  perhaps  almost  unavoidable,  inequalities 
in  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  Beotenoeflj  Fricdrieh  found  it 
advisable  to  combine  the  mean  percentage  of  mistakes  made  in 
each  set  of  four  sentences  and  compare?  the  results  thus  obtained. 

In  this  way  I  he  results  of  (he  dictation  testa  may  >K3  summed 
up  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Rlpfci 

Mitftlt. 

riim-. 

Interval!. 

Average  Prrcenlaftw  «>t 
Mistake*  in 

I'oUl 
Nil  hi  tier 

MJBtnkev 

Avenge 

PtT- 

I>er 

Pupil 

OKI  Of 

n 

Pupil* 
Number 
vfaohftd 

MUUket. 

1 

* 

Ii 

1 

6 

noi 

SS 

OW 

37 

1 

1 

n.i2n 

0834 

58 

1137 

31 

a 

n 

One  of  B  ml  mite*, 
it  t  tfi 

MM 

u7.ni 

0-806 

108 

8010 

18 

Sri 

10 

- 

0*7e0 

037;* 

l'&37 

133 

2-807 

14 

4 

11 

I  I  ■.  minute*, 

U'Sfll 

98 

1<M 

18 

li 

11 

Mt  iOo'ota  I 

M« 

1  Jl » 

lias 

S-89U 

It 

* 

tl 

\i»H0       *         • 

ir|7o 

l-«7 

1»> 

8178 

10 

a 

t 

- 

l)'U01 

0  3i*i 

:t:, 

MM 

31 

e 

9 

- 

048* 

1-172 

lt7 

5400 

U 

7 

* 

One  <<[ 
itSo'i 

ii  Iff 

0*71W 

87 

1  7Si 

£3 

7a 

4 

\  ■>»>«<         * 

OTQJ 

»7» 

!•«» 

188 

8JM 

111 

Ail  examination  of  these  results  gives  a  tolerably  clear  index 

lo  the  mental  State  Of  the  children  during  the  different  Stages  ot' 

the  day's  work. 

Fatigue  first  shows  its  effects  distinctly  in  the  course  of  the 
fid  dictation  at  nine  o'clock. 

Tfiis  dictation  was  given  after  an  hour's  arithmetic,  half 
which  iras  roontd  and  half  written   work,  and  although  the 
average    poi  of   mistakes    in   the  first  four  sentec 

dictated  shows  but  a  slight  rise  over  those  obtained  from  The 
diets  ion    the  beginning  of  school-work,  yet  it  increases 

almost  three-fold  in  the  last  four  sentences,  mowing  that  the 
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result  of  the  hour's  arithmetic  and  half-hours  dictation  imme- 
diately succeeding  has  induced  a  rapidly  increasing  state  of 
fatigue. 

The  third  dictation,  which  was  given  after  two  hours'  school- 
work    at    arithmetic  and   Bible    history   respectively,  betan 
which  a  pause  of  eight  minutes  occurred,  shows   at    the  \ 
beginning  the    presence    of  do    inconsiderable  fatigue,   which 
increases  in  the  course  of  the  dictation.     The  number  of  pupils 
who  made  no  mistakes  has  sensibly  decreased. 

Dictation  tEta  was  given  a  week  later,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  work,  except  that  no  interval  had  occurred  between  the  first 
and  second  hours, 

A  ciiinparison  of  dictations   [II,  and   Ilia,  is  instructive,  as 
showing  the  favourable  influence  of  an  interval,  even  though  ah< 
between  the  first  and  second  hours. 

Similarly   we  may  compare  the  percentages  obtained   fr 
dictations  set    at  11  o'clock  at    the  conclusion  of  the  niornii 
work,    with    regard    to   the   favourahle   influence   exercised     bj 
intervals  from  work. 

The  most  favourable  results  were  obtained  when  two  inter? 
of  15  minutes  each  had  been  interpolated  between  the  th 
morning  hours. 

In  this  case  the  percentage   obtained   from  the  hat    four 
sentences  dictated  was  not  much  higher  than  the  correspond 
utage  obtained  at  nine  o'clock,  two  hours  previously. 

The  favourable  influence  erf  the  interval*  between  the  hours  of 
work  may  be  graphically  represented  by  the  accompanying 
figure,  in  which  t lie  abscissie  represent  the  different  dictation 
tots  at  intervals  of  an  hour's  work,  and  the  ordinates  are  t 
portional  to  the  percentage  of  mistakes  to  letters  in  each 
dictation. 


ah.  Dictation    I. 
g. 

„       ML 

into. 

influence  Of  the  intervals  aho  '.'.  »7,  M,  it. 


hi.  Dictation   I V 

hi.        „        IVo. 
«.         ,.         1X6. 
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-Between  these  dictation  tests  and  the  following  ones,  under- 
taken in  the  afternoon,  an  interval  of  three  hours  occurred. 
This  time,  as  is  usual  in  German  house*,  would  probably  bo  taken 
up  by  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  and  rest  or  moderate  exercise 
alter  it  The  results  of  dictation  V.  are  on  the  whole  fevour- 
able,  although  the  increased  percentage  in  the  last  third  of  the 
work  shows  perhaps  that  the  effect  of  the  morning  work  is  not 
quite  effaced  by  the  three  hours'  interval  at  midrday.  - 

Dictation  VI.  is  decidedly  interesting  as  showing- the  fatiguing- 
effect  of  an  hour's  gymnastics  which  preceded  it.  So  marked  is 
the  loss  of  mental  power  that  the  results-  of  dictation  VII., 
which  succeeded  an  hours  copy- writing  and  singing,  are 
distinctly  more  favourable.  An  interval  of  15  minutes  occurred, 
however,  between  the  two  hours,  which  doubtless  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  a  recuperation  of  mental  energy,  Dictation 
Vila,  again  gives  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  of  fatigue  induced  hy  two  hours  of  afternoon  work 
without  an  intervening  rest  The  percentage  drawn  from  the 
latter  third  of  this  dictation  gives  evidence  of  fatigue  almost 
bordering  on  exhaustion,  if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  work 
was  honestly  done  and  not  scamped,  and  that  the  attention 
of  the  children  was  wholly  devotea  to  the  work  in  hand  and 
not  distracted  by  the  fact  tnat  the  day's  work  was  nearly  over. 

Appended  is  a  figure  showing  the  result  of  the  interval  on  the 
work  done  during  the  latter  of  the  afternoon  hours. 


/!/. 


ab.  Dictation    V. 
cd.         „         VI. 

</  „       VH. 

e*h  „        Vila. 

Influence  of  the  interval. 


Friedrich  now  subjected  his  class  to  tests  for  fatigue  by  means 
of  addition  and  multiplication  suras  on  lines  exactly  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  Burgerstein  and  Laser. 

For  every  test  five  addition  and  five  multiplication  sums  were 
set,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  samples : — 
Add    27581340693501894726 
69413258070769412835 

Multiply    27583140693501894726  by  5 

Twenty  minutes  were  allowed  for  each  set  of  ten  sums,  a 
period  sufficient  for  every  pupil  to  complete  the  work,  so  long 
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as  his  mental  powers  were  not  exhausted.  These  tests  were 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  dictation 
exenttses,  and  the  results  corresponded  closely  with  those  obtained 
hy  former  investigators  who  made  use  of  this  method.  In  order 
how  the  relation  between  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and 
the  time  worked,  Friedrich  divided  the  work  done  into  equal 
halves  and  calculated  the  percentage  of  mistaken  to  figures 
worked  in  each  portion.  The  result  showed  that  in  every  case 
the  number  of  mistakes  in  the  second  half  greatly  exceeded 
that  in  the  first 

This   appears   clearly  in   the  appended   table,  in  whirl  1 
numbers  of  the  tests  refer  to  the  same  hours  and  the  S;< 
conditions  as  those  given  for  the  dictation  tests  abov 


Test 

PavoenfeagQ  of  Mistakes. 

First  Half. 

Second  Half, 

1      . 

3  - 

&i     -        -        - 

4  - 
4<i      -          -          - 

Ah     - 

0*988 
1*047 

T387 

m>7 

T4:>7 
T7!*> 

017 

P617 

r444 

H7 

In   other  respects  the   results  confirmed  those  obtained 
live  application   of  dictation  texts.     From   these  ini  ons 

Friedneh  draws  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  That  the  quality  of  the  work  done  almost  invariably 
deteriorates  according  to  the  length  of  time  worked,  and 
this  deterioration  sets  in   from  almost    the  very  eommen<  . 
ment  of  working,  and  increases  to  a  very  notice  «-nt 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes1  steady  application. 

2.  That  a  marked  falling-ofi1  in  mental  capacity  mat 
itself  evident  in  i  lie  course  of  the  ordinary  school  working 
day.     The  poorest   results  were  ohiained  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  unhmkt'ii  morning's  work  of  three  hours,  and  of  an 
unbroken   afternoons    work   of    tw<>   In  airs.        The  .mental 
capacity  for  work  waa  clearly  less  in  the  afternoon  than  in 
the    morning,    as   the   rapidly    increasing    per 
mistakes  obtained  from  the  results  of  the 
afternoon  hours  clearly  show.     The  three  hours  interval  at 
mid-day  was,  in  fact,  insufficient  for  full  recuperation  of  tbts 
mental  powers,     In  regard  to   this  point,  Fricdrich's  r<  suits 
agree  with  those  of  (irieshach. 

8.  The    intercalation    of    intervals    between    the    h" 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  qualitj 
wort     By  far  the  best   results   were  obtained  when 
hours  work  was  succeeded  by  a  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  pregnant  result  attained  by  Friedrirh  a 
experiments.  Especially  for  young  children,  such  as  those  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  does  it  seem  a  matter  of  greet 
consequence  to  avoid  the  extreme  exhaustion  which,  according 
to  these  results,  appears  to  be  produced  by  long  periods  of  m 

without  intervals  of  rest. 

Fried  rich  has  clearly  corroborated   the  results  obtained  by 

other  investigators  in   showing  that    steady   mental  application 

soon  produces  symptoms  of  fatigue  in  young  children,  and  ho 
like  others,  moots  the  question  whether  the  shortening  of  the 
usual  length  of  the  school-hour  usually  titty  to  sixty  minutes — 
would  not  be  a  source  of  gain  rather  than  loss,  in  avoiding  thti 
strain  which  the  longer  period  of  instruction  seems  to  impose  on 
younger  pupils,  and  thereby  maintaining*  more  even  and  higher 
quality  of  work  throughout  the  school  working  dfl 

The  latest  enquiries  into  this  subject  were  undertaken  by 
Professor  Ebbtngfaaus,*   in   Bteelau,   at    the    instance   of   the 

w  Sriilesisrlie  <  icsellschaft  fur  vatcrlaiidische  Cultin  "' 

For  this  purpose  Ebbingbaus  had  two  complete  schools  placed 

at  his  disposal,  a  hoys'  gymnasium,  and  a  girls1  high  school 

The  experiments  were  earned  out  in  every  class  of  each  school, 

so  that  an  abundant  wealth  of  material  was  collected  bom  which 

to  draw  conclusions,  while  apart  from  the  main  end  of  the  in- 

a   highly  interesting  feature  of  Ehhinghaus'    work 

lav  in  a  comparison  of  the  achievements  of  classes  of  the  seine 

avei  It   sol I-      Bbbinghaua  followed  the  plan 

initiated  bj  Uw  -r.  of  setting  tests  o(  ten  minutes  duration  to  the 
^hisses  l>efore  or  after  every  sehool~hoiir< 

Among  vi  tests  ox  which  Ebbinghaus availed  himself  in 

his  experiments*  Buigerstein's  dictation  and  arithmetic  i 
come  first,  and  the  results  of  these  corresponded  pretty  slosely 
with  those  previously  obtained  by  other  investigators.  In  the 
first  two  hours  the  speed  of  reckoning  increased,  attained  its 
maximum  generally  in  the  third  hour,  then  fell  off  towards  the 
end,  though  sometimes  rising  again  in  the  last  period  The 
number  oi  mistakes  increased  steadily  to  nearly  two-fold  tow 
the  end.  As  was  however  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Btirgerstem's 
experiments,  the  efleel  of  the  monotony  ol  tIm  work  on  the 
ehddron  is  an  unknown  quantity,  though  probably  Hot  en  ineon« 
siderahle  om\  and  must  detract  considerably   from   the  Value  <>! 

any  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  results 

Ebbingfaaus  also  made  irhal  is  known  as  the  M  Memory 

T«  .-sr.  -  This  consists  in  reading  out  to  the  classal ;«  definite  rate 
a  list  of  single  cyphers,  which  are  then  written  down  by  the 
children  from  memorv. 


*  *  H.  Ehbingfaails,   I'cber  cine  neue    Methode   &\ix    Prufuug  gei&tiger 
r;ihigkeiten  ttnd  Ehw  Anwendnnp  t»ci  Bchulkind 

f  Tlii^  method  ha*  been  employed  in  investigations  into  the  mental 
power*  ol  children,  apart  from  the  Question  of  fatigue.  Cj\  Jacobs 
Kxperiim  «}ien*ion«    Mind  XI 1,  p„  tr»,  isoT  ;  and  Tk  L  Bolton, 
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E&biaghaus  read  out   leu  such  Hsu,  of  whi  two 

contained'  0,  7,  s  o  and  10  cyphers  reep  The  lists  were 

graduated  in  ilns  manner  on  the  supposition  thai  toreraeffi 
and  write  down  a  list  <H"  six  cyphers  is  nut  a  ton  difficult  task  for 
a  child  of  eight  yeara  old,  the  age  of  the  children  in  tht 
classes    examined,   while  to   reproduce    ten  cypher 
should  prove  b  sutfi<  ro  uflv  hard   task  fur  the  members  of  the 
high 

Considerable  doubt  has,  however,  been  cast  on  the  a  of 

this  supposition. 

Experiments  instituted  by  In  Schiller  in  the  boys1  gymna*migi 
in  Giessen  wi-nt  to  show  r  1 1 = 1 1  for  the  second  cites  of  the  preparatory 
school  containing  boys  of  the  average  age  of  eight  and  a  half,  the 
task  of  reproducing  six  cyphers  from  men  UTectly  was  too 

difficult 

BbbinghjWK  found  that  the  number  of  children  who  did  this 
correctly  was,  <>n  seven  successive  days,  11,  48,  44,  :>o  4*.  44.  77 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  «lass,  or  an  average  of  43  ]  a 

result  which  seems  to  justify  amply  the  opinion  that  the 
task  chosen  was  too  difficult   to  I  test   of  fatigue,   while 

the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  did  the  task 
correctly  in  the  course  of  seven  days  iln- 

influence  of  practice,  and  renders  the  task  of  extracting  trust- 
worthy <lata  By  this  means  in  regard  to  the  fatigue  of  a  school- 
day  still  more  difficult 

The  memory  nbethod  is  also  open  to  the  same  objection  which 
has  been  oottoed  by  Kraepelin  in  regard  to  the  pr< 
namely,  that  the  mental  operations  involved  are  o?  too  simple  n 
character  to  afford  a  reliable  clue  to  the  mental  state  as  a  wk 
Only  certain  Equities  of  the  mind  are  called  into  play  and  th 
Tit  > i   of  the   highest    order.     The   memory   plays   no   doubt    an 
ntial  part  as  the  basis  of  all  higher  intellectual  activity,  hut 
is,  alter  all,  only  a  basis,  and  in  its  simplest  manifestations  of 
directly  opposed  to  more  complicated  and  higher  intellectual 
processes.     Marked  capacity  for  mechanical  reproduction   from 
memory  is  frequently  accompanied  by  weak  powers  o  ption 

*md  judgment,  and  it  is  therefore  open  to  doubt  whether  u 
bas^n   on  the  exorcise  of  memory  alone  ran  I 
guide  to  the  mehtal  capacity  and  the  influence  of  fatigue 
reducing  the  same.     Kbbtnghaus,  in  the  results  of  theapplical 
of  the  "Memory  Tout,"  actually  found  that  in  each  class  the 
advantage  in  reckoning  lay  generally  with  the  lower  and  p>- 
Biuuably  less  intelligent  Unit"  of  the  class,  that  in  fact,  in  simple 
Memory   work,  the  mentally  weaker  pupils  displayed   superior 
powers 

A  third  and  hitherto  untried  method  was  also  mad  by 

Ebbingl wins  with  the  apodal  object  of  calling  into  play  i 
"possible  the  higher  intellectual  faculties, 

This  he  characterised  a*  the  "Oombinat/toii  Method."    As  the 
first  essay  oi  its  kind  its  employment  was  necessarily  of  a  nm 
less  tentative  nature.     It  consists  in  placing  before  the 
be  "examined  pieces  ol  prose  in  which  certain  syllables,  l< 
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rorks  arc  omitted.     These  the  pupils  hail  to  supply  according  to 
their  powers  of  judgment,  ana  with  due  regain  to  (ho  context. 
Here  arc  t lie?  first  lew  lines  oft  piece  selected  from  "fliilUvi 
Travels/'  and  arranged  as  a  Lett  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools 

examined.     Nacb  Sanger  Wand in  dem  fremden  Lande 

fuhltc    ich    —    to    Bchwachj  (bust   ich   —    —    Ohn   -      ) 
war.      Bis  —  Tode  —  maiiH   s —    i<  li    ins    Graa    niedcr    imd 
—  Iwdd  eim  fetter  als  —  niiils  in  —  Lchen  u. 

ICach  dash  standi  fo*  QDfi  syllable  omitted.    The  piece  selected 

for  the  three  higher  classes  was  of  .«  somewhat  more  difficult 
character  with  more  frequent  omissions. 

One  distinct  advantage  in  this  kind  of  teat  it  to  be  found in 
the  bet  that  its  novel  character,  tud  the  abeence  oft  repetition 
of  similar  fignrea  or  numl«Ts  tended  to  eliminate  the  influence 
of  practice  and  the  dep  efied   of  work  of  a  monotonous 

character, 

On  the  other  hand  it  it  open  to  douhl  whether  it  is  not,  on 
acoount  of  its  very  novelty, and  of  ourigno  <t  the  mental 

attitude  in  which  different  children  would  approach  .such  a  » 


a  somewhat  unreliahfe  guide  to  the  Btate 


1  apptoac 

of  the  iik 


leiital  powers. 


Ebbinghaus  hiniself  allowed  that  lack  of  interest  or  other 
causes  induced  some  of  the  children  to  write  down  any  nonsi 
that  came  into  their  heads,  and  take  no  trouble  to  supply  tfu 
onnssioiis  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  content 

The  teat,  however,  was  unquestionably  successful  in  bringing 
to  light  the  difference  in  the  mental  capacities  of  the  tipper  ami 
lower  boys  of  each  class,  thus  showing  that  it  made  a  sial  demand 
011  the  higher  mental  faculties,  and  attained  t<»  a  certain  extent 
the  end  for  which  Ebbinghaus  devised  it. 

As  regards  the  main  issue  of  the  test,  the  determination  of  the 
fatigue  engendered  by  SohooKwoffk,  the  best  results  were  attained 

m  the  Hrst  trial,  at  bto  beginning  of  the  school*day ;  from  thence 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  middle  and  upper  cla* 
deteriorated  more  or  less,  hut  with  considerable  variation,  often 
rising  again  to  a  comparatively  high  level  in  the  last  trial  at  the 
end  of  the  mornings  work,  while  the  number  of  mistakes  ineretat  d 
on  the  average  t«>  twofold,  t  result  which  in  Ebbinghaus1  opinion 
does  not  |>oin!  to  any  severe  depression  of  mental  power.  ( ho 
the  other  hand  he  throws  some  doubt  on  the  expediency  of  t 
morning's  work  of  equal  length  for  younger  children,  as  the 
results  of  the  tost  in  the  lower  classes  showed  ;■  *<  tidorable 

And  steady  deterioration  from  the  beginning  of  tin  day's  work  to 
the  end. 

Whether  or  not    this  conclusion   is   fully  justified  can  only  ho 

determined  when  fuller  investigations  have  proved  the  efficacy  oi 
this  means  of  Mating  inparativo  mental  power  of  child; 

unci  when  the  results  of  these  arc  taken  in  connection  with  tho&e 
drawn  from  other  and  equally  important  SOW 
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The  Third  Method,  uv  Mews  of  the  Aesthesiometer, 

The  measurement  of  mental  fatigue  by  means  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  skin — Tatit#iw  rww-  or  Sen#ibdi  wti  na&n 

Tliis    method    was    introduced    by  Protessor  of 

Mitlhftitsen,  in  Alsace,*  ami  cm  account  of  the  comparative 
lirss  possible  in  the  measurements,  i  he  apparently  close  connection 
between  mental  fatigue  and  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  and  the 

with  which  the  measurements  can  be  made,  it  seems  lik 
bo  supersede  nU  previous  methods. 

Our  skin  is  the  organ  of  load  sense,  When  any  portion  of 
is  touched  a  certain  irritation  of  die  nerves  is  set  up,  the  sensation 
of  which  is  conveyed  In  the  Wain  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
spot,  If ,  ho wever,  two  adjoining  spots  are  touched  ni  the  same 
Mine M  is  not  always  possible  in  recognise  i  w<  i  separate  impressions 
on  the  nervous  system. 

Different  parts  of  the  body,  too,  exhibit  widely  different  keen- 
uess  of  perception  in  this  respect.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  of 
any  part  is  gauged  by  applying  the  two  pomts  of  a  compass  to  it. 
and  moving  them  either  apart  or  togettier,  until  that  particular 
distance  is  arrived  at,  at  winch  the  two  separate  sensations  are 
ju^t    indistinguishable  as  such,  when  the  «  kept   shut. 

This  distance  gives  the  measure  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin 
at  that  snot. 

That  tills  sensitiveness  is  very  different,  at  different  parts  of  I 
body,  will  he  gathered  from  the  following  table,  based  on  the 
average  of  a  number  of  measurements  taken  in  the  manner  just 
described.! 


Tip  of  the  tongue 

Ked  upper  lip     ■ 

Tii*  uf  the  nose 

Paiiii  <»f  the  hand 

Skin  over  the  knack lt*s 

Lower  part  of  the  forehead 

Shin   - 

breast  l>oiie  *        *        r 

Luiiilmr  region    - 


•  1  distance, 

l  millimettu 
4 

11 
17 
ta 

88 

52 


Now  the  absolute  values  of  these  measurements  ate  found  to 
be  by  no  means  the  same  in  different  individuals,  and  prai 
lms  the  effect  n(  rendering  the  delicacy  of  perception  keener,  but 
the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bodj 
found  to  be  strikingly  constant,  so  long  as  the  individual  is  not 
mentally  fatigued, 

Koreever,  certain  regions  are  much  inure  Busoeptible  to  loss 
in  consequence  of  mental  fatigue  tnan  others.  I 


*  Gr*t*bach,  Encrgetik  wnd  Hygiene  des  Nervensysteilts  in  der  Schul* 
I  Rnnkf,  Der  Menach.  Leipzig,  1887,  p,  BM 
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rheekbouo  and  forehead  in  particular  being  peculiarly  good 
indexes  in  this  respect 

On  every  part  of  the  body,  then,  tli  certain  maximum 

>« usatinji   area "  — c4  Empjindwngskreis  "  —  within   which    the 
sensation  of  two  point*  is  only  realised  as  one; 

from  g  physiological  point  of  view,  these  "  Natation  areas  *  are 
regions  of  the  skin  within  which  the  nerve  threads  which  furnish 
it  arc  so  closely  connected  that  although  they  convey  sepai 
impressions  to  the  brain  when  excited  separately  \ei  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  impressions  is  so  slight  as  t»i  be  indistinguishable 
when  iliftcrau  points  erf  the  region  we  touched  at  the  game 
time. 

Now  in  order  t<»  realise  impressions  on  the  skin  a  certain  si 
of  consciousness  is  necessary,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  factors  which 
restrict  or  promote   the    activity  of  our  consciousness  must 
influence  the  delicacy  of  our  perception  of  such  impressions  and 
consequently  affect  the  size  of  the  aensatioo  area 

Cb>se  attention  diminishes  the  latter,  foiling  attention  increai 
it,  and  so  Oriesbach  finds  that  M mentally  fatigued  persons  who, 
as  exhaustion  increases;,  lose  their  power  of  attention,  exhibit  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  rise  of  the  sensation  area,  and  thus 
the  "Aesthesiometer/1  ns  the  specially  designed  compass  is  -ailed 
which  is  used  in  periincnts, proves  |  n  liable  gauge  of  the 

decree  of  mental  fatigue* 

Proceeding  from  thi^  standpoint,  Qrtesbach   ascertained  the 

increase  in  the  size  of  the  sensation  area  after  mental  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  including  the  forehead,  the  cheekbone, 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  nndcrlip,  the  kail  of  the  thumb,  and  the 

tip  of  the  index  finger.  The  experiments  were  very  carefully 
carried  out  and  in  each  case  the  distance  between  the  points  of 

the  "  Aosthesiinnetn  d  until  the  gnal 

distance  was  reached  at  which  the  impressions  of  the  two  points 
produced  the  sensation  ne 

In  order,  too,  to  rain  some  notion  of  the  degree  of 
produced  by  various  xinds  of  brain  work  the  experiments 
not  confined  to  pupils  of  the  various  Glasses  of  the  Obeneabchtxfa 
and  Gymnasium  in  Mclhausenbui  were  extended  to  other 
such  as  clerks  in  busi  oounting-houses, young  men  engaged 

iu  trades  and  to  those  who  havt  attention 

working  of  machinery  while  performing  physical  work  at  the  same 
time 

In  addition,  various  masters  si  the  schools  were  subjected  to 

the  test  before  and  after  the  >rk,  and  one  school  inspector 

also  underwent  it  before  and  after  aetine;  as  examiner  at  one  of 
tIm*  sols 

Orieshach  had  also  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  tests  to 
boys  who  were  in  for  the  examination  to  qualify  them  for  one 
years  military  service. 

The  tests  were  applied  in  the  schools  not  only  before  and  after 
every  school-hour,  out  also  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  normal  sensitiveness  of  the  skin:  and  the 
results  of  measurements  taken  at  various  hours  on  these  davs 
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showed  that  the  deviation  from  the  normal  during  a"  day  of  rest 
was  very  slight. 

'  The  direct  and  unmistakable  influence  of  severe  mental  work 
in  lowering  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  experiment. 

R.  H.  is  a  pupil  in  the  upper  third  ot  the  Mttlhausen  Oberreal- 
schule,  13  years  old,  whose  skin  sensitiveness  was  tested  at 
4  o'clock  on  a  school  holiday,  on  which  he  had  done  no  previous 
brain  work,  and  at  5  o'clock  after  one  hour's  private  instruction 
in  mathematics  which  involved  making  geometrical  constructions 
and  reckoning  in  his  head. 


1.  Forehead    - 

2.  Tip  of  the  nose  - 

3.  Red  of  the  lip     - 

4.  Cheekbone 

5.  Ball  of  the  thumb 

6.  Tip  of  the  finger  - 


Four  o'clock. 


3-6 

2 

lo 

5 

4 

1-5 


Five  o'clock. 


10*5 

4 

2*5 
135 

8 

2'5 


The  next  table  gives  the  measurements  taken  from  a  pupil  of  the 
fifth  class  aged  eleven  years,  of  average  physical  and  mental  powers, 
the  first  column  being  the  measurements  taken  at  12  o'clock,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  5  hours'  morning  work  in  school,  broken  by 
intervals  of  10  to  15  minutes  between  each  hour,  and  the 
second  at  4  o'clock,  after  4  hours  rest  from  mental  work. 

Twelve  o'clock.    Four  o'clock. 


1 

13 

4 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

-       : 

12"o 

5 

•    . 

-    '1 

9 

3 

- 

•         " 

2 

1 

The  next  measurement  is  from  a  bov  of  good  health,  average 
capacity,  and  fair  industry,  selected  from  among  a  number  of 
measurements  taken  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  Oberrealschule. 


7-8 

8-9. 

!  9-10. 

10—11. 

11—12. 

2-3. 

3—4. 

1 

Table  of  Work 

Natural 
History- 

Arith- 
luetic. 

i    Geo- 
graphy. 

Gymnas- 
tics. 

Free. 

Arithmetic. 

Practi- 
cal 
Work. 

Sunday. 

Time  of  Measurement 

7.  .        8. 

9. 

1      10. 

11 

2.           8. 

4. 

11. 

Forehead 

Sit 

4 

10 

. 

i~ 

4*5 

11 

11 

3-5 

Tip  of  the  none 

•       - 

2 

2-5 

3 

*     1 

4»       .» 

- 

15 

3 

"s 

t 

Red  iinderlip         •        ■ 

•  •  ■  2 

2 

2T, 

3-D 

>»    2 

.       -. 

«* 

3 

! 

1-5 

Cheekbone     • 

•    !       4 

5 

0 

15 

I13 

-      • 

6 

14 

14 

3-6 

*U11  of  the  right  thumb 
the  first  finger    • 

-  i     4 
•  I     1-5 

4 
1-6 

10 

• 

1  « 

3  , 

- 

4*5 
1-5 

7 
2 

7 

: 

4 

I 

Merital  Faligm  in  f> 
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-  If  we  make  the  hours  of  nieasutement  the  abscispe,  and  the 
values  of  the  measurements  the  ordinates  of  a  system  ©f  fco- 
ordinales,  the  ditVereiit  ii  f  sensitiveness  of  the  skin   i 

he  graphically  represented  in  the  annexed  Ggti 


0 

0  CLOCK 


CHEEKBONE 
FORC Ht Aa 

BALL  OF  THE  THUMB 


RED  OF  THE  LIP 
TIP  OF  THE  NOSE 
TIP  OF  THE  FINGER 


Hero,  the  measurements  token  at  V  oeloek  in  the  morning, 
£,*.,  at  the  commencement  of  school-work,  coincide  fairly  clo* 
wiili  those  taken  on  Sunday,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  burden 

(rf  sehonl-work  WB8  uol  so  heavy  as  to  ptVVfflt  the  menial  fatigue 

of  the  day  from  being  dissipated  hy  the  rest  of  the  succeeding 
nighi 

On  the  other  hand,  the  afternoon  work  evidently  makes  gn  «t 

demands  on   the  hoys  energy,  for  the  measurements  after  fine 
hours  arithmetic  from  2  to  -5  o'clock  are  on  the  whole  as  Inirli 
as  after  3  hours'  morning  work.    Nor  is  the  hoy  at  2  o'clock 
from  traces  of  fadgut 

Ti  is  interesting  '<>  h^j*-  that  the  gymnastics,  to  which  the  b 
evidently  devoted  himself  with  no  lack  of  energy,  as  the  i 
"considerably  heated*  is  appended,  lms    but    little  restorative 
influence,  the  measurements  after  this  hour  being  but  slightly 
than  the  previous  on 

Throughout    the  whole  of  Class  V    which  included  boyB  of 
thirteen  to  fourte  ofngc,  theaf  work  produced  great 

reduction  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin. 

In  Class  IV.,  with  bo  .ii    older;  the  afternoon  work 

yielded  measurements  <>(  a  much  more  satiamctoiy  charad 
out  the  work  tonsisted  of  history  and  gymnset*  ormerof 

which  has  b&n  found   to  make  H  on  the  mental 

powers,  while  the  tetter  docs  not  ^  a  rule  tend  to  minimise  the 
of  the  skin  if  not  indulged  in  gorously 

The  following  table  give§  the  measurements  of  15,  <>t 
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development  somewhat  below    the   average  for  his  age,  and 
ordinary  ability : — 


Table  of  Work       * 
Time  uf  Measurement 

7-1* 
German* 

7.          B. 

Draw- 
ing. 

9^10. 
draw- 
ing. 

10—11 

Writ* 

lug* 

11. 

ll-lt 

French, 
12. 

2-J. 

Hittory 

2.        3, 

1—4 

tkf- 
4. 

Bondiyt 

2      -       . 
B      T 
4       * 
fi       - 
ft      - 

l<4 

t 

ft 
2  5 
7* 

4  5 
£ 

7 

IS 

£ 

• 

s 
iri 

5 

i 
I 

1% 
11-5 
6 
1 

a 

« 

14  5 

4& 

it 

S-6 
1-5 

0 

1*  , 

1-6 

0 

e 

n 

i 

15 
1 

la 

44 
15 

Now  let  us  compare  with  this  the  record  of  a  boy  in  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Here  the  school- work  only  extends  over  the  morning  hours, 
there  is  no  afternoon  instruction. 

The  accompanying  table  and  diagram  refer  to  a  boy  of  thirteem 
of  not  particularly  healthy  appearance,  but  of  good  ability  and 
industrious: — 


Table  of  Work 
Time  of  Measurement 


7-8. 

Natural 
Science. 


Latin. 
0. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 


5 

8        > 

3 

5        ! 

2 

2*2     ! 

7 

11 

5 

6 

2*6 

25 

11-5 

5 

3 
12 

6 
2-5 


0—10. 

10—11. 

Geo- 
metry. 

Geo- 
graphy. 

10. 

11. 

12-5 

11 

6 

5 

35 

2*5 

17 

11 

8 

C-5 

9 

2 

11-12.    | 
Latin.    |       — 
12.       J        *. 


12 

6 

25 
17 


5 
8 
2 

5 

88 

2 


0  CLOCK 


The  measurements  taken  from  other  boys  in  the  same  class 
agree  with  this  one  in  the  main. 


Sktitat  Fatigue  in  fferoi 


An  intorestiii^  feature  is  the  evidently  exhausting  nature  of  the 
hours  at  Geometry  ami  Latin  aud  the  recuperation  which  takes 
place  during  the  geography  hour, 

The  figures  recorded  at  2  o'clock  agree  very  much  with  those  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  of  these  figures  goes  to  show  that 
the  actual  school  work  <rf  the  Gymnasium  rnakea  g  greater  tax  on 
the  menial  powers  than  that  of  the  ( foenealschule. 

In  all  those  measurements,  however,  the  manner  in  which  llie 
olaa^  was  oondueted,  and  the  energy  infused  into  the  leaaoo  by  the 
teacher,  proved  of  more  importance  in  influencing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  skin  than  the  kind  of  work  in  question. 

Thus,  in  the  oaae  of  the  Lower  First  of  the  Gymnasium,  the 
figures  Liken  from  the  cheekbone  rose  from  15  to  20  at  a  history 
lesson  from  10  to  11  o'clock,  but  tell  from  20  to  14- during  a  Latin 
»n  in  the  succeeding  hour,  and  measurements  on  other  pupils 
of  the  same  class  gave  similar  results  in  every  oaae.  The  recovery 
of  sensitiveness  during  the  Latin  hour  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  was  accustomed  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  this  hour 
which  made  but  slight  call  on  the  mental  powers  of  his  hearers. 

Griesbach  next  extended  his  experiments  to  pupils  of  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Here  the  additional  hours  of  practical  work  over  and  above  a 
fair  complement  of  school  instruction  produced  I  very  mrtrked 
lowering  of  the  sensitiveness  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  daily  work  of  the  pupils  averaged  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day, 
including  bome-work. 

Tic   figures  gfasn  may  be  taken  as  an  average  Cfl 


KUl  uf  Work  - 

That  «*f  Measurement     - 

7-8, 
Median  lea. 
7.           a. 

8-9. 
M. 

chiiiict. 
9. 

0-10. 

French. 

|& 

10-11. 

Alsebr*. 

11 

U-li 

kwtL 

is. 

a. 

4, 

1 

t 

|         ...... 

4 

5 

0 

4"6 

3 

7*5 

4 

1 

1 

11 

J-2 

HI 
11 

4 

2-2 

1 

s 

7 

lo-5 
« 
H 

1 

186 

4 

*il 
1 
3 

ft 

t 

r.$ 

1*5 

4 

1 

ri 

11 

a 

H 

We  may  notice  here  that  French  affords  opport  unity  for  n 
of  sensitiveness  and   makes  less  demand  00   the  Vain   than  the 

mathematical  houn  between  which  it  is  interposed 

If  we  now  compare  these  results  with  measurements  taken  from 
young  clerks  in  business  houses,  we  find  abundant  evidence  «*f  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  the  latter,  although  involving  longer  tV 
makes  HO  SUoh  demand  00  the  brain  as  Bchool-work.     The  next 
table  refers    to  a  youth   of  19,    of   regular  habits  and  average 
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physique,  employed  at  mercantile  correspondence  and  translating 
tetters  from  one" language  to  another,  and  keeping  accounts. 


Tiuieaof  Measurement     * 


7  m.iii. 
(Brian 

wurk.} 


It: 


2  hours' 
re*L 


I  jt.in. 


.  p.m. 


3uud*j\ 


1'5 

* 
1'5 


75 

3 

15 

7*5 

33 

3 


5-5 

.0 

i 

3 

o 

M 

5-6 

ft* 

J -5 

** 

I 

i 

4 


Tlie  slight  decrease  of  sensitiveness  in  the  course  of  the  day 
compares  favourably  with  the  strikingly  greater  variations  in  I 
of  most  of  the  schoolboys  who  came  under  *  triesbach's  notice. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  pupils  of  the  spinning  and 
I  tog  school  of  the  t*»wn,  and  from  others  employed  as  appi 
B  in  engineering  works. 

In  general,  inwhaniral  work  such  as  engineering  appeared  to 
produce  i   very  slight  lowering  of  sensitiveness  ana;  we  n 
conclude,  has  as  a  rule  I  nil  little  fatiguing  influence  on  the  bruin. 

Kinally  luic.shaeh  was  able  to  undertake  experiments  on  pupils 

of  the  Ooeneabehvde,  mostly  of  the  age  of  sixteen  to  seventeen, 

who  were  engaged  in  the  State  examination  to  qualify  for  one 
>'s  military  servi- 

Owing  to  the  early  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
written  examination,  Beven  o'clock,  it  was  impracticable  to  subj 
the  youths  to  experiment  before  that  hour,  but  measurenn 
were  taken  (1 »  during  «>r  at  the  close  of  the  examination  of  five 
hours  length t  i'2)  some  hours  afterwards,  and  (3)  on  a  free  day,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  normal  vulu<\ 


Two  tables  are  appended;  the  first  referring  to  a  youth  of  heal t 
appearance,  good  physique,  and  fair  ability;  I  he  second,  to  ow 
poor  physicjuo,  unhealthy  appearance  ami  moderate  ability. 


lit  IMv. 

*H<I  l>*jr. 

lini  P*y. 

«th  IMJ. 

(Jerman 
RUMS', 

ft 

lira  of  Wi.ik  7  I 

MAthei 

a 

B^n 

Time  of  \te*inremenL    * 

11.80.      4.30,     1    10.          1 

12,          5. 

10.30,      1.30 

1 

mm. 
If 

mm. 

mm. 
IS 

mm. 

7 

mm. 
14 

mm. 
75 

mm. 
li 

• 

2       ....        . 

6 

2 

6 

3 

c 

36 

7 

i> 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

S3 

a 

Sfi 

* 

4 

M 

* 

16*1 

W 

17 

9 

Ifl 

6       .       1-        ... 

i 

1 

0-4 

L 

10-3 

3 

10*           8 

0       •        -        •        » 

13 

25 

S*5 

5 

hut 

1*7. 


I 

4 

1 
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Time  of  Measurement  • 


1st  Day. 

2nd  Day. 

Srdltay. 

German 
Eesay. 

French  Work. 

Mathematics. 

11.80  a.m. 

11a.m.  3  p.m. 

12.         5  p.m. 

12 

11 

6*5 

15 

8 

5 

5 

3*5 

5 

8'5 

4 

25 

9 

25 

1-5 

155 

16-5 

9 

15 

9 

IS 

85 

5-5 

• 

45 

2-5 

2-5 

2 

a 

9 

Free  Day 


4 
2 

1 
5 
45 

1 


Oral  examination  of  same  pupil.  In  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion four  or  five  pupils  were  examined  togetner,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  each  pupil  was  obliged  to  give  an  his  attention  to  the 
examiner  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  The  examination  lasted 
two  hours,  with  a  break  of  ten  minutes  after  the  first  hour. 
The  measurements  were  taken  immediately  before  and  after  the 
examination,  and  again  on  a  day  free  from  work. 


'   — 

Before 
Examination. 

After 
Examination. 

On  a  Free  Day. 

1  - 

6 

17 

4 

j>  - 

4 

5 

2 

3  - 

2 

3-5 

1 

4  . 

15 

27 

7 

5  - 

6 

10 

4'5 

C  - 

2 

35 

1 

Griesbach  complains  that  the  examinations  of  the  present  day 
make  demands  on  the  memory  scarcely  to  be  credited;  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  at  all  events  with  boys  in  the  above- 
mentioned  examination  were  certainly  lamentable.  It  carries  with 
it  such  an  important  privilege  that  the  exertions  made  by  those 
entering  for  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys  of  less  "than 
average  mental  powers,  are  often  dangerous  to  health,  and  the 
oral  examination  appeared  to  entail  more  mental  strain  than 
the  written  one.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  Die  Einftthrung 
der  schriftlichen  und  mttndlichen  Aoschlussprtlfung  fttr  Untersfe- 
kunda  in  einer  Zeit,  in  welcher  auf  dem  Gcbiete  des  Schulwesens 
das  Streben  nach  Entlastung  sich  immer  dringender  gestaltet, 
ist  vom  hygienischen  Standpunkt  aus  zu  verdammen  und 
p&dagogisch  nicht  zu  rechfertigen." 

Strong  terms — but  none  too  strong  in  view  of  the  state 
of  things  brought  to  light  by  his  investigations.  It  is 
against  this  abuse  of  the  power  of  memory,  too,  that  Griesbach 
most  strongly  inveighs,  characterising  it  us  an  enormous  waste 
of  energy. 
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Nothing,  he  maintains,  is  a  greater  obstruction  to  the  healthy 
activity  of  the  brain  than  cramming  the  memory  with  dry  facts, 
the   teaming    by  heart    of    masses   of*  prose  and  poetry,  ci 
and  names,  all  of  which  serves  only  to  cloud    the    reasoning 
powers  and  deaden  rather  than  develop  the  mental  faculties. 

Out  of  42  pupils  whn  entered  for  the  oral  part  of  this  examina- 
tion, an  examination  which  represents    the  highest   aim  and 
culminating  point  of  the  school  life  of  the  great   majority 
German  boys  in  secondary  schools,  Grieabach  experimented  in 
the  above  manner  OD  SS\  and  ttccoi'diiig  to  hi*    report*   " 
wed"  <ii  man  on  the  state  of  health  of  each  pupil  scarcely  om 
ttiste  >•'*  was  ht  *t  §owul  and  healthy  strtt**.     Many  were  aniemic, 
others  in  an  irritable  nervous  condition,  which  manifested  it 
in  bwitchings  of  the  skin,  palpitation  <jf   the  heart,  tremhl 
hands,  etc.;  others  slept  badly,  suffered  from  had  dreams  ana 
nightmares,  or  dreamt  constantly  of  their  studies,  others  suffered 
from  bleeding  at  the  n<< 

It.  appears  that  the  majority  bad  been  accustomed  U)  work 
very  late  in  the  evenings  after  school,  even  up  to  twelve  o'cli 
and  later,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  examination,  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  most  of  the  pupils  entered 
the  examination  with  a  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  already  consider* 
ably  lowered  Griesburh  attributes  this  partly  to  the  mental 
excitement  consequent  on  the  impending  examination  and  partly 
to  less  n\'  nervous  force  induced  By  overwork. 

The  next  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  apparently 
fatiguing  effect  of  private  study  where  the  pupil's  attention  is 
incessantly  directed  to  the  work  in  hand 

The  hour's  private  study  was  derated  to  solving  geometrical 

{n'oblems  which  necessitated  considerable  calculations.  The 
atitfue  induced  appeals  to  be  but  slightly  less  than  that  resulting 
from  the  five  hours'  school-work  quoted  in  column  three. 


After  One  11 

.Mia  Jay 



Normal. 

of 

after  Five  Hours* 

rrivate  Study. 

School- work, 

1     - 

13-7 

10*5 

U4 

•* 

-so 

m 

4*5 

•J 

Vb 

JTB 

4      - 

r;> 

i  n 

14'7 

5       * 

37 

80 

1T3 

tf      - 

f% 

Out  of  the  89  experiments  which  Grieebach  carried  out  h 
reported,  the  following  is  appended  as  an  interesting  example. 

riie  subject  was  a  pupil  of  the  Olierlertia  class  of  32  boys,  in 
the  Obenrealschule,     The  weekly  quantum  of  work  for  ib»  \ 
wns  32  hours  in   school,    4   hours   in    workshops,  ami  2  bo 
definite  home  work  every  day— which  implies  an 

hours'  daily  mental  work     The  pupil's  age  was  14!  ,    height 
')  ft   Min.;  weight  5  st.  9  lbs\     lie  was  reported  as  industrious  and 
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attentive  in  class,  and  was  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  at  11  o'clock 
and  rise  at  5'30  o'clock. 


!        7-1 

8-9. 

9—10. 

10—11.  : 

2-3. 

8-4. 

4—5. 

Subjects 

Time  of  Measurement  - 

Geometry. 

!    7.         8. 

Natural 
History. 

9. 

Reli- 
gion. 

10. 
6 

English.1  Break. 

11.     j 

Natural 
History. 

2.         3. 

Drill. 
4. 

Geo-     Saturday 
graphy.  Afternoon 

5.       |         5. 

Forehead 

'    0      |    9 

7 

10 

75 

8 

6 

0 

32 

Tip  of  the  nose     - 

3       1     4'5 

45 

3 

« 

35 

4'5 

3 

3'5 

2 

Red  under)  ip 

15        1*8 

2 

q 

3 

2 

2 

12 

25 

1-6 

Cheekbone    • 

7-5   '     8 

8 

5 

12 

12 

12 

« 

11 

5 

Ball  of  the  thumb 

45 

65 

4 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

3 

Tip  of  the  first  finger  • 

1-6 

2 

2 

1-5 

2*5     |      - 

1 

25 

2 

2 

2 

1 

The  Saturday  afternoon  measurements  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  boy's  normal  sensitiveness.  The  measurements  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  show  a  lowering  of  sensitiveness  even 
before  the  commencement  of  work,  which  might  well  be  attri- 
buted to  lack  of  sufficient  sleep — only  6£  hours ! 

We  see,  too,  that  the  diminution  of  sensitiveness  is  greater  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  than  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
despite  the  three  hours'  break  at  mid-day,  implying  that  this 
interval  was  not  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  fatigue  produced  by 
the  morning's  work.  Thus,  beginning  the  afternoon  work  with 
lessened  power  of  resistance  to  fatigue,  he  must  either  accom- 

Flish  less  or  exert  his  nervous  forces  to  an  injurious  extent 
t  is  questionable,  however,  whether  at  this  period  of  the  day, 
shortly  after  the  mid-day  meal,  a  depression  of  sensitiveness 
ought' to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  insufficient  rest,  and  whether 
it  is  not  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  time  of  day  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  lx)dy  after  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

The  evidence  of  fatigue  as  exhibited  by  the  loss  of  sensitive- 
ness produced  by  the  various  subjects,  is  in  distinct  agreement 
with  the  results  of  Kemsies  and  other  investigators  and  with 
the  general  experience  of  teachers, — Mathematics  and  Languages 
here  represented  by  Geometry  and  Endish,  producing  the 
greatest  fatigue ;  Religion  and  Natural  History  making  little 
demand  on  tlie  mental  powers  and  thus  admitting  a  recovery  of 
sensitiveness. 

The  afternoon  work  in  this  case  makes  apparently  little 
demand  on  the  mental  powers,  for  the  sensitiveness  at  5  o'clock 
is  but  little  less  than  at  the  commencement  of  morning  school. 
We  may  thus  assume  that  the  day's  work  has  not  unduly 
fatigued  the  boy,  and  that  the  night's  rest  would  suffice  to 
remove  the  traces  of  the  day's  fatigue.  The  subjects  demanding 
greater  mental  exertion  are  suitably  alternated  in  the  scheme  of 
work  with  those  of  a  lighter  character,  and  to  this  the  compara- 
tively slight  loss  of  sensitiveness  at  the  close  of  the  school  day 
may  be  largely  attributed. 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  l 
during  the  day  were  considerably  higher  than  those  token 
Sfttumay  afternoon,  this  being  a  free  day.    There  was  in 
probably  a  permanent  losa  of  sensitiveness  throughout  the  week 
which  only  the  rest    on   Saturday  sufficed  pate.     This 

how*  i  so  marked  as  to  indicate  any  injurious  strain  in 

the  system 

It  may  be  taken    for  granted   that    in    the   ease  of  a   healthy 
subject  the  sensitiveness  in   the  earh    morning    before   com- 
mencing the  day's  work  should  agree  with  the  norma 
as  measured  cm  days  free  from  work 

But  Griesbach's  measurements  showed  tnai  9  in  which 

the  sensitiveness  was  al  a  comparatively  low  ebb  in  the  early 
morning,  and  some  even,  in  which  thodej 

at  this  hour  must  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  brain  f<>  m 
the  demand  made  on  it  in  the  course  of  the  day 

In  such  cases  no  doubt  the  pupil  would  he  ineimoci  to  dream 
away  his  time  in  school,  instead  of  giving  his  attention  to  tin. 
work  in  hand  nod   thereby  allow  his  nerw  „rain 

strength,     Inattention  may  in  such  caees  lie  regarded  as  nature's 
safeguard  against  over-fatigue, 

Snt  1 1   cases  of  depression  of  sensitiveness  may  often,  too,  l>e 
referred  to  causes  outside,  the  influence  of  school  work,  such 
general  bodily  weakness,  nervous  state  ofth  a,  too  earlv 

rising,  or  other  unhealthy  conditiona. 

The  early  commencement  of  schools,  in  some  pi 
o'clock   in  summer  and  eight  o'clock  in  winter,  Gnesbach    | 
tieularlv  deprecates,  especially  fcf  younger  child* 

School  ;■!  seven  o'clock  often  implies  getting  up  at  half-p 
five,  consequently  the  eight's  sleep  is  cut  short,  a  great  n 
in  the  case  of  growing  children.    Thefact  is  hardh 
that  some  of    the   younger  boys   whom    Grieshach  examh 
admitted  that,  during  six  da  <k   they  seldom  spent    it 

than  six  and  a  half  to  seven  hour's  in  bed.     He  points  011 1    | 
lor  younger  children  ten  to  eleven  hours  in  bed  is  qou  ich, 

while   for    elder    youths    eight   to    nine   hours    is 
requisite, 

The   postponement    of  the    hour  of  common*  boo]   to 

eight  o'clock  at  the  earliest  would  go  far  to  remedy  I  ••  of 

things. 

The  torn*  or  rive  hours'  morning  work  generally  produce* 
child  of  norma]  health  and  capacity  for  work  a  redud 
half  to  one-third  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  \vhi>  h  wo  1 
assume  implies  b  considerable  lait  not  excessive  degn  it.Il 

fatigue.    The  greal  mass  of  Griesbach's  experiment 
shower!  that   the  mid-daybreak  of  two  to  three  hours  was   m~ 
surtieii  nt  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  fatigue  thus  indu< 
afternoon    work    was,  as  a   rule,  begun  under  unfavourable  d 
ditiona.  and    the  sensitiveness  of  the  *kin  generally  decreaaod 
much  more  rapidly  and  t«>a  lower  ebb  during  afternoon  than  dui 
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while  relegating  sucu  sub  drill  and  singing  to 

Dnderthis  arrangement  the  recovery  oi 


work,   thus   leading    us    to   infer   that    th  of 

tanoe  to  fatigue  is  much  slighter  in  theaftern* 

Richter's  conclusions  are  here  fully  corroborated!  and  Gtie&bach 
agrees  with  him  in  advising  great  care  and  circumspection  in 
arrangement  of  afternoon  work     He  points  out  that  twoocl 

v  soon  to  /i/  /  ,    thai  the  digestion  of  the  mid-day  meal  ifl 
then  irdea  and  the  kept  actively  employed  all  day 

long,  for  soon  after  the  end  of  afternoon  school,  home  work  musl 
commenced,  and  thus  firom  early  morning  till  late  at  night  thei 
practically  no  tion  of  work  except  for  meal  times,  a  state  oJ 

things  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  exercise  s  prejudicial  effect 
on  tin;  constitution.  So  Gricsbach  advocates  either  a  longer 
mid-day  break  or  the  total  abolition  of  .ill  afternoon  work  and 
the  devotion  of  the  time  thus  gained  i"  bodilj  exercise  in  the 

open  nir  in  summer  and  gj nd  games  in  closed  hul 

roomy  courts  in  the  winter 

The  plan  which  now  obtains  in  many  Prussian  schools  is  to 
devote   tin*   morning    to    si  trailed    l  Wissenschftftlichfl   Axb 

*.i  the  aJ 
Lngement  the  recovery  o]  tier 

the  morning's  work  is  found  to  l>e  steadier  and  more  per- 
manent The  question  of  drill,  however,  calls  for  particular 
attention.    The  opinion  that  this  se  is  on  excellent 

means  for  dissipating    mental    fatigue    is    noi 
Griesbach's  enquiries^     We  hav<  that    Kemsies  classed  it 

along  with  mathematics  as  our  of  the  most  fatiguing  subjects  ol 
instruction  and  throi  derable  doubt  on  the  value  ot  it  as  a 

means  tor  dissipating  mental  fatigue, 

Tn  eases  where  onaiderableexertioni 

and  thus  produced  n  heated  state  of  the  body,  no  recovery  oi 
sensitiveness  was  noted  with  H  indeed 

further  diminution.    At  all  •vents  the  general  evidence  of 
perimente  on  various  ]m  as  to  point  to  the  fact  that 

insert  an  hour's  gym  in  the  course  morning's  work 

on  the  principle  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  recuperai 

i  rvoufi  mm  rgy  and  consequent  di$  mental  fatigue  is 

i  fallacy     Physical  exertion  under  strict  -discipline  apj 

product  Mi«  r  than  gain,  of  nervous  Tins  argu- 

]   howevi  im  to  apply  so  generalh  tu  singing. 

fn  most  of  ner  'u,r  this 

hour,  i hough  in  re  chiluV  known 

themselves  strongly,  s  lot  i&  remark 

That  the  instruction  in  tin*  higher  public  schools  o  my 

make  -■<  demand  on  1 1  n  of 

boys    is   no   doubt    true     I  to    the 

conclusion  which  he  italicises  in  tin  original: 

h<is .  ./,  1 1 N    HdmU  tiab 
Geftihr  \ 

itewicht 

h   is  probable,  however  that   man; 

MM 
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fatigue  developed  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  of  permanent 
exhaustion  marked  by  constant  reduced  sensitiveness  of  the  si " 
at  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work  can  be  traced  to  outside 

ses  for  which  the  school  can  hardly  be  held  responsible. 

A  common  en  use  of  breakdown  is  to  be  bund  in  the  tendency 
to  push  children  through  a  school  education  for  which  they  are 
by  nature  and  early  training  mentally  unfitted.9  Unhealthy 
houra  and  habits  may  account  for  others;  but  probably  the  m 
fruitful  source  of  all  lies  in  the  lack  of  healthy  and  free  open-air 
i  m  rcisc,  the  place  of  which  is  usually  taken  by  gymnastic* 

The  much  greater  attention  paid  latterly  in  secondary  schools 
to  modern  languages  and  science  is  no  doubt  in  a  great  meal 
accountable  for  the  severe    pressure  now   prevalent    in   these 
institutions. 

While  devoting  more  time  to  these  subjects,  little  has  h< 
dune    towards   relieving  the   pupils  of   the*  burden    imp 
them  by  the  study  of  the  deaa  languor 

The  method  now  introduced  by  the  small  but  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  Reform  Schools-1-  tfl  no  doubt  a  step  in  the 
right    direction  and   will  go    far  to  relieve  the  schools  of  the 

charge  of  overworking  their  pupils. 

The  main  features  which  distinguish  the  schools  of  the 
Reform  type  from  other  secondary  schools  are  firmly  advocated 
by  Griesbach  as  the  right  means  of  relief  from  over- pressure, 
lire  greater  freedom  afforded  in  the  choice  of  that  line 
education  most  suited  to  ;i  boy'fl  taste  and  inclination,  the 
commencement  of  different  languages  in  orderly  succession  and 
the  more  rational  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  resulting  from 
it,  are  all  points  the  adoption  of  which  would  help  to  relieve  the 
strain  at  present  imposed  in  nio.sl  secondary  schools 

As   regards   the    measurements    which   Griesbach    made   ou 
teachers,  the  results  showed    that  classwork   imi»osi 
strain  on    them   than  private  tuition,  while  examination    work 
i-ioved  the  most  exhausting. 

Thccjuestion  of  ovor-^essure  among  teachers  is  not  one  on  which 
a  definite  opinion  can  be  formed  owing  to  lark  of  data,  but 
Griesbach  considers  that  the  amount  01  work  apportioned 
each  teacher  should  be  carefully  weighed,  for  a  "  mentally  fatigued 
and  consequently  irritable  and  nervous   teacher  cannot   be 
great  gain  for  purposes  of  instruction.'1 

The  Berlin  Conference  considered  22  weekly  hours  stlffiek 
for  a  teacher; it  often,  however,  amounts  to  24,  which  is   in 
Griesbach's  opinion   too    much     The   few   measurements   that 
have   been  made  on  teachers   by  Mosso  and   Griesbach  atf- 
strong  evidence  of  the  great  mental  fatigue  and  loea  of  nervous 


"(7*  Marie  Landman^  Die  LTeberburdungsfrage  and  <la*  Oegumt] 
mnerer  Schuljngeiid.    Hygiena.    May  1S97,  ji.  -2:\:>. 
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energy  produced  by  the  work  of  teaching,  Finally  die  Berlin 
Conference  passed  i  resolatioc  to  1 1  n_  effect  that  every  pupil 
should  receive  elementary  instruction  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  hvgienc.  This,  Uricsbaeh  thinks,  would  be  e  blessing  both 
tor  school  and  home.  Instruction  ought  to  be given  by  a  properly  - 
qualified  person  who  has  studied  in  a  hygienic  laboratory:  if  pos- 
sible by  a  practical  school-teacher.  The  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference hoe  not  so  far  been  acted  <>n. 

Such  an  institution  already  exists  in   Hungary  and  the  reports 
whieh  have  appeared  about  it  have  been  most  favourable. 


WaoNBR's  Kxh.kimf.nts 

The  method  oj  ascertaining  the  degree  of  mental  fatigue  by 
noting  the  reduced  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  seemed  to  orter 
so  many  advantages  aver   previously-devised   metho  !    ii 

gained  instant  favour  among  thoughtful  enquirers  fakto  tins 
subject 

Further  ample  experiments  were  earried  out  on  the  same 
principle  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Wagner  in  the  smnmer  of  1896,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  last  year.* 
They  were  undertaken  in  several  classes  *>\  the  New  gymnasium 
in  Darmstadt,  to  the  Teachers'  Training  College  in  connection 
with  which  Wagner  Wt  bed. 

Ha  introduced  some  slight  modifications  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  experiments  unv  previously  earned  out,  amongst  others 
adopting  tho  plan  of  determining  the  critical  distance  at  whieh 
the  contact  or  the  two  compass  points  is  only  rt  I  as  one, 

by  making  trial  contact  alternately  greater  and  smaller 

distances,  which  distant  [gradually  reduced  or  increi 

respectively  until  the  critical  mean  ia  Struck  This  mode  of 
procedure  appeared  to  give  mow  reliable  results  than  that  of 
starting  from  sin  greater  di  dually  in- 

or  decreasing  them. 

In  his  extremely  interesting  pamphlet  giving  the  results  of 
the  measurements  Dr,  Wagner  points  out  in  support  of  the 
theory   that    I   close   connect  mental    fat i; 

tuod  reduced  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  that  from  the  result 
investigations  made  on  these  lines  i  di  ameetion  can  be 

d — 

L  Between  the  amount  oi  change  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  and  the  character  of  the  preceding  work 

2,  Between  the  number  of  pupils  «rho  show  reduced  sensitive* 
and  the  character  of  the  won, 

3.  Between  high  figures,  suivencss,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  ;  very  attentive  pupils,  for  example,  showing 


•  [7nterrich4  and  Braudimg,    \h   Ludwig  Wagner,     Berlin 
und  Richard,  i 
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high    figures,   while  idlers  seldom  showed  any  great  n  < 

Fisitiven< 

4     Between  high  figures  and  the  personality  of  the  * 

5.     Between  the  sensitiveness  of    the  skin  and  the  relat 
freshness  of  the  pupil  al  the  commencement  <>t'  schoolrwork. 

(i     Between    flu-  genera]    st;it*   of  health  odd  tb< 
fatigue,  £»«.,  the  nature  of  the  increase  of 
oourse  of  the  day's  work. 


Of  course,  no  direct   proportion  between  mental  md 

reduced  sensibility  can  ho  established,  one  can  only  infer  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  phenom  _h  t.> 

warrant  our  considering  tin*  results  of  the  one  as   tolerably 
inclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  in  a  greater  or  lesser  dog 
of  rlir  othofc 

Wagner  made  his  measurements  usually  on  the  bads  pan 
the  cheekbone  near  the  ear,  in  which  region  the  normal 
distance  is  about   10  mm.      It    will    be   aeen   from  Gri< 
that  this  pari  of  the  face  is  more  susceptible  to  \ 
in  si  nsitivriK  se  than  any  other,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the   forehead,    which  appears   to  be  afniosl   equallj    subject  to 
variation. 

The  Aeethesiometer  used  was  furnished  with  blunt  and 

the  measurement  always  made  on  n  line  in  the  direction 

from  ear  to  e 

A-  Wagner's  measurements  were  carried  out  on 
as  tli  Qriesbach,  a  detailed  description  <»i  his  work  maj 

dispensed  with;  it  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  not 
some  of  the  points  to   which  he  gives  promi  vin>r 

the  results  he  obtained. 

Amongst  the  three  classes  in  which  he  experimented  a  \ 

large  proportion   appeared  to   be  in  a  depressed  or  lowstat 

health. 

In  "quarta,"  tor  example,  out  of    L8  pupils  exam  _;ht 

were  in  an  unsatisfactory  stfi 

Some  gave  evidence  of  chronic  depression  brought  to  light  by 
the  high  figures  recorded  al   the  beginning  of  school-work 
state  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  constant  habit  of  spendi 
too  |V-w  hours  in  bed. 

Others    showed,    by   the    enormous   increase  in    the   I 
[<led  during  the  morning,  inability  to  cope  with  the  orduu 
school-work   without    the  development  of   exceptional 

Many  cases  of  nervous  pupils  are  characterised  by  high  figures 
nt  the  beginning  of  the  morning,  which  show,  h 
hut    fairh   constant   reduction  in  the  course  of  the  work;  t 
may  in  many   cases  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  pupils 
are  physically  incapable  of  applying  themselves  to  the  work  in 
hand  with  the  energy  and  steadiness  of    n   boy   in   a  normal 
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state  of  health,  and  th  morning  is  therefore 

opportunity  to    them  for  recuperation   than  for  dissipation  of 

tiiei_ 

It  must,  iu  fairness,  be  noted  that  these  measurements  w* 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  school-year,  at  the  busiest  working 
time,  when  higher  figures  might  n;iturn]ly  be  expected  than  At 

other  tiiiM- 

In  general,  Wagner  found  that,©  the   fatigue 

increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention  given,  Eml 
decn used  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  individu 

Wagner  lays  great   freight  on  the  importance  of  recognising 
that  ii    La   >>>>!  $0  ntnrit  the  '\netructwt\ 
should  bi  held  n  rtke  amownt of  fatigiu  unnlaeed  in 

theot  tchooUhowr^  and  dial  the  iil\  devised 

curriculum  would  (ail  to  prevent  the  production  o  atal 

fatigue  if  the  last  pound  of  fleab  m  uselessly  exacted  in 

ibject,  or  bob  little  attention  paid  bo  joof 

buret  and  other  aids  towards  the  avi  nonotonyand 

the  promotion  of  inter* 

There  are  some  pupils  who  by  reason  of  inferior  mental  powx 
are  bound  to  become  mentally  overtaxed  if  they  make  aeon- 
ntaous  effort  to  d<>  all  that  is  required  of  them  in  school 

Wagner  strongly  advocates  therefore  th*  >  rvgtwn 

uhi "for hjn  of  sen o( )I  hy  all  qiUili  ft &d  t<  It 

should  not,  he  thinks,  be  left  to  the  ohan  the  medical 

iltv  to  determine  whether  a  child  is  equal  •  ♦!  not  to  the  daily 

round  of  work.    The  i  should   I  anted  with  the 

simpler  principles  of  hygiene  and  their  application  to  the  class- 

room  and  Rhonld   be  abk  to  detect   from  outward  signs  the 

of  dhronki  mental  fatigue  or  y  of 

his  |  hi  pi  Is. 

It  often  occurs  that  a  pupil,  in  con  pid  growth, 

ititutiona]  woaki  unable  I  with 

the  work  nf  his  class,  and  evinc*  disposition  Eo  idle 

snd  shirk  as  much  work  ;i>  possible,    Tin*  teacher  should  be 
able  in  such  case  so  thu  true  cause  of  the  symptc 

sad  treat  the  case  in  accordance  with  hygienic  nrinciples»spari 
instead  of  pnnisl;  the  pupil   with  sor 

detention. 

of  chronic  inattention  in  children,  Wagn< 
able  to  attribute  with  tolerable  certainty  to  physi 
while  in  others,  lack  of  interest  and  mental  leths 

the  til  st  impending  siekness. 

To  several  points  in  particular  in  the  domaii 
■tier  makes  special  allusion.      He  strong 
child  of  nervous  disposition  widened  with  instruction 

music  in  addition  t<.  the  ordinary  school-work.     In  the  o 
his  i  iiions,  the  pertinent   Gstct  n  itself,  thai  of  the 

children  who  studied  music,  two-thirds  srew  of  weak  or  nervi 
eonxtitution(  and  il   is  prohahk  that   the  stud)  of  iiitisj 
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itself  strongly  favourable  to  the  production  ofnen 
On  the  other  band,  however,  it  is  possible  that  children  o 
nrrvnus  and   emotional  character   often   display  a  predilection 
fol  ;i    subject  such  as  music,  whirl)  appeals  do  the  emotiomil 
side  of  their  character,     This   nifty    perhaps  account  in    some 

tsuie  tV>r  the  above  fact, 
bo  sleeping  hours,  Wagner  reiterates  the  opinions 

taiesbadG  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  sleep  neceasaiyfor 
children,  and  the  doubtful  advantage  of  commencing  morning 
work  before  8  o'clock.     The  results  of  the  measurements 
lit  to  justify  the  length  of  the  intervals  h 
the  hours  at  present  in  vogue  in  i his  and  many  other  schools  in 
Germany,  which  vary  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  abnormally  high  figures,  however,  obtained  from  aoi 
children  would  seem  to  point   to  the  advisability  of  making  all 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration  ;  but  wh  <nge 

should  be  made  in  the  interest  of  a  relatively  small  proportion 
children  is  open  to  question. 

Although   Wagner's  inquiries    were   not  directed   special!) 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  gj  guxes  throw  i 

aiderablo  light   on  the  disputed  question  of  the  expedi* 
introducing  gymnastic  exercises  into  the  ordinary  course  office 
work,  and  their  value  as  a  recuperative  agent. 

Ninety  observations  were  made  on  pupils  immediately  after  I 
gymnastic  hour.     In  the  majority  ot  these  it  may  he  taken  for 
granted  thai  the  children  were  previously  iu  a  normal  state  of 
freshness  a  tier  the  preceding  interval 

Of  these  SKI  only  21  could  be  regarded  as  not  having  incur: 
more  ok  less  nervous  strain  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  although  an 
increase  of  1  millimetre  in  the  measurements  taken  was  reckoned  as 
indicating  recuperation  rather  than  fatigue,  while   if  an  inei 
of  3  millimetres  be  regarded  still  as  comparative  r  the 

number   vUi  led  this  was  50   per  cent    <»t    the    wl 

Complete    recuperation,  as  indicated   by  no    appaiH  of 

sensitiveness  ot  the  skin,  was  only  recorded  in  9  per  cent,  of  the 
measurements. 

One  conclusion   from   these  figures  is  clear,    namely,  that    to 
ascribe  a  mentally-restorative  influence  to  gymnastic  hours  is,  as 

lie,  misleading,  and  Wagner  adds  that,  were  it  not  thai 
latter  half  of  the  hour  was  in  mai  nt  in  playing  gnu 

the  influence  of  the  gymnastic  hour  would  probably  appear  in  a 
still  more  unfavourable  light. 

On  the  whole  it  would  probably  be  correct  to  regard  gymnastic 
hours  an  on  a  par  with  the  other  hours  of  instruction  in  their 
trds  fatigue,  and  this  view  is  only  in  accordance  with 
I  he  conclusions  arrived  at  byMosso  as  to  the  closeactionandreaci 
between  mind  and  hody ;  St  Ermudung  ist  ein  allgemeiner  Zustand 
dee  Korpers,  der  N erven  und  Muskeln  gleichm&ssig  betrirtt." 

Afternoon  work  is  strongly  condemned  by  Wagner  as  worth' 
irnin  a  pedagogic  and  mischievous  from  a  hygienic  standpoint. 
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Of  thirty-one  pupils  examined  by  him  before  tod  after  iw<» 
houn  enscharaich  "  afternoon  work,  only  two  gave  indica- 

tions of  recuperation,  a  result  which  confirms  Grieebach's 
conclusions  cm  this  point :  there  seemsto  be  little  doubt  tlmi'  the 
addition  of  an  extra  hour  to  the  morning's  work,  thus  making 
five  hours  iii  all,  and  leaving  the  afternoon  free  bom  all  work  of 
A  *  wissenschftftlieh M  character  is distinctly  preferable  on  hygienic 
grounds  to  the  old  and  still  common  plan  of  having  afi 
aohool  for  a  couple  of  hours,  In  whirh  arrangement  the  children 
are  engaged  in  mental  work  practically  the  whole  day  And 
every  teacner  can  testify  to  the  lethargy,  Inattention,  and  lark  of 
interest  which  pe  afternoon  classes,  and  which  are  in  them- 

■elves  the  besi  testimony  to  the  unhygienic  principles  involved  in 
them, 

These  A  corroborated  bi  everj  person  who  has  given 

his  attention  to- school  hygiene,  Th&)dare  Vannod,  surgeon  at 
one  i«f  the  Bern'  hospitals,  who  carried  out  similar  experiments 
to   those   of  Gfiesbacfa    and    Wagner  in  the  schools  of  Bei 

writes  # 

"L'dl&ve  a'apas  le  temps  detrouver  la  compensation  ii&sessafae 

pour  fa  ire  disparailre  la  fatigue  PftX   tes   iravaux   du 

matin.    Nous  nartageons  entidrement  le  point  de  irtte  de  Prof, 
(Iriesbaeh,  qui  deinaiale.  sinon  ('abolition  complete  <l 
rapres-inidi,  tout  an  iiioins  un  plan  d'etud«'>  qui  uautui 

i  mures  de  lapres-inidi  que  ties  logons  u  o<  <  asionnant  pas  de 
fatigue  intelloctuelle,  par  exeniple  le  dessin,  le  chant  et  la 
gymnastioue.     L'enscignement  des  Ungues  anciennes  et 

mathematiques    doit    etre   absoluuunt    I  <ux    Glasses    du 

matin;   sans  eels    nous   arrivons   a   un   veritable  epuiaement 

intelleetuol    de    I'eleve,  nuisiblo    a     sa  On 

pourrait  mem-   prolonger  les  heii1  >le  de  la  matinee  jusqu'a 

une  heure  pour  pro<  ft  L'&otieor  autant  de  liberty  que 

possible  rapres-iniiji 

DING    Rj      ! 

Passing  in  review  the  u  itions  h  iribed,  one  is 

Struck  as  much  by  the  methodical  and  unsparing  labour  which 
has  been  devot-  the  subj  mental  fatigue  both   by 

I .-dueatioiiists    and   physicians  in    t  by   the    - 

agreement  in  the  result  itions,  altbouj 

ducted  independently,  in  various  schools  and  on  three  entirely 

differ  it  is 

Tins  agreement  aSbrds  a  strong  presumption  of  the  general 

Loctness  of  the  means  employed  I  I  mental  fatigue,  and 

of  the  intin  i  that  phenomenon  and  the 

variations  in  the  mental  or  physical  state,  on  the  observation  ot 

whkh  the  investigations  in  question  were  baaed, 


*  La  Fatiguo  InteUectuelle  et  son  Influence  »ur  I 
Par  Tli   Vannod.     I  Malavallon.  1896. 
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In  many  cases  Hum  were  of  a  more  or  leu  tentative  dnwctar, 

aiul  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  could  scarcely  have  been 
accepted  as  in  any  way  authoritative  had  they  not  often    ! 
corroborated  by  the  results  drawn  from  other  independent  soin 
The  connection  between  work  and  fatigue,  with  its  conoomit 
mental  and  physical  symptoms,  is  of  course  purelv  relative  and 
varies  for  each   individual  aa   well  ae  in  individual  under 

varying  circumstances. 

But   if  absolute  data   are  out  of  the  question,   the  effbl 
investigators  have  been  BO  far  ful  that  they  have  aw 

public  interest  in  this  department  of  school  hygiene,  and  mb 
recognition  uf  the  fact  that  the  organisation  of  schooUworfc  on 
to  be  drawn  up  with  due  regard  to  the  health  and  strength 
the  scholar,  mid  thai  no  scheme  of  school- work  should  be  attorn 
to  exist  in  which  the  days  work  would  appear  to  involve 
fatigue  than  could  be  dissipated  by  the  night's  ft 

Tlie  most  serious  and  most  frequent  cases  of  mental  exhaustion 
from  overwork  seem  to  have  been  noticed  amongst  pupils  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  a  serious  indictment  considering  that  the 
years  from  nine  to  twelve  are  generally  looked  upon  as  those  of 
feeblest   development,   particularly  in  the  t>ase  of  boys.    Th 
seems  fio  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  u 
that  the  hours  in  vogue  at  most  schools  are  too  long  for  child- 
of  this  a^e.     Thirty  mintttea  is  regarded  aa  the  limit  of  time 
during  which  the  serious  attention  of  children  to  one  subject  can 
reasonably   be  demanded;   though  with  skilful  introduction  of 
variety  into   the   lesson,  forty   to    forty-five    minutes  might   be 
devoted  to  it  without  entailing  too  m  strain  on  the  mental 

powers.    One  fact  at  any  rate  stands  « ml  clear,  viz. : — Tin  ft  noih 
erhttusU    children    90    mutch    as  prolonged    mental    ft 
combined  with  strict  attention, 

The  important  question  of  intervals  of  suitable  length  betwe 
the  hours  of  work  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Friedrich  and 
Griesbach,  and  their  experiments  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
continuous  work  should  never  exceed  one  school -hour.  The 
most  favourable  remits  were  obtained  when  intervals  of  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  occurred  between  each  lesson. 

Friedrieh*s  experiments,  however,  seem  to  point  to  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  intervals  rather  longer  than  Lb  usually  the 
case,  especially  when  all  the  school-work  is  done  in  the  morning. 

The  time  lost  in  the  intervals  is,  Friedrich  maintains,  amply 
compensated  for  by  greater  freshness  and  capacity  for  W09 

Richter  proposes  the  following  as  a  suitable  time-table  for  such 
schools : — 

1st  hour         -         -     8  to  8 

10  minutes  interval. 
2nd  hour        -         -     H  to  9.50. 

18  minutes  interval 
3rd  hour  -  10.5  to  10.55, 

20  minutes  interval, 
4th  hour         -         -  11.15  to  12. 

30  minutes  interval 
5th  hour         -         -  12.30  to  1  15 
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Such  a  programme  would,  he  maintains,  if  the  intervals  were 
made  use  of  in  a  legitimate  way,  afford  the  pupils  ample  time  to 
recoup  their  mental  energy  during  the  intervals  and  come  fresh 

and  unfatigued  to  work  each  hour. 

The  question  as  to  bow  the  intervals  between  the  hours  of  work 
should  be  tilled  up  is  one  on  which  very  different  opinions  arc  held. 
Mosso,  who  w  on  the  intimate  connection  net  ween  mental 

and   corporal   work,  strongly  disapproves  of  devoting  them   to 
gymnastocs,  and  considers  that  buc£  a  course  only  tends  to  further 
i  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system, 

Dornbliith,  on   the  other    hand,    in    his    interesting    article, 

Boilea   die  Schulcn   ihrc   Turns!  undon    zwisehen    den    andern 

Unterrwhtsstunden  anigebeo  Bibliography)  strongly  up- 

holds  thi'  prevalent  system  in  Germany  of  interpolating  gymnastic 

men  1*06  between  the  hours  of  school  work  on  the  principle  that 

after  severe  mental  labour  any  other  form  of  activity,  for  preference 
moderate  corporal  oxerei-  more  effect  in  dissipating  mental 

fatigue  than  complete  rest,  and  maintains  thai  the  interpolation 
of  Biich  well-regulated  moderate  exercise  has  proved  itself  by 

in  no  wise  prejudicial  hut  rather  beneficial  to  the 
work  done  in  the  ensuing  hours. 

tfuch  no  (liMihi  tfapftTKh  On  the  wa\    in    which   the  LTvmnasi 

are  carried  oul 

If  allowed  to  exercise  themselves  at  their  own  free  will,  it  is 
doubtless  quite  possible  for  boys  to  overhead  and  tire  themselves, 
and  thus  render  themselves  temporarily  unfit  far  quiet  mental 

work:  but   a  gymnastic  i   in   an  orderly   manner, 

where  one  pupil  takes  his  turn  after  another,  makes  hut  a  slight 
demand  on  the  attention  or  the  museular  poweVB,  and  doubtless 
offers  favourable  conditions  for  recovery  from  mental  fatigue. 

This  question  nerf  has  still  to  be  thrashed  out  and  more 

experiments  on  tbeefibot  of  urymua  sties  between  school  hours  would 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  present  Boaaty  knowledge  of  the 
matter, 

The  results  of  enquiries  into  the  i  afternoon  work  were 

in  genera]  of  an  unfavourable  character.  The  reasons  for  this 
have  been  already  diaeiiaaed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  evidence 
collected  seemed  to  favour  s  morning's  work  of  rive  hour*  as 
hygienicaUy  more  suitable  than  a  division  of  work  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  i  in  ck  involving  severe 

mental  exertion  should  be  done  in  the  morning, and  the,* 
noon,  it    utilised  at  all,  devoted  to  technical  subjects,  such  as 
gymnastics,  needlework  writing,  drawing,  singing,  etc.,  which 
make  hut  slight  demand  on  the  mental  pow< 

The  limit  of  healthy  mental  fatigue  should  never  be  exceeded 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  children  whose  mental  powers  are 
exhausted  hy  morning  and  afternoon  school  are  not  in  a  position 
tocomni*  ions  brain  work  again  in  the  evening  without 

risk  of  injury  to  health. 

One  very  significant  feet  alluded  to  b\  tfossotaud  oomstautlj 
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-1  by  Griesbadb  and  Wagner,  was  the  tired  state  of  man 
the  children  at   the  commencement  of  the  days  work.      This 
might  be  the  natural  result  of   .some  specially  severe  mental 
or  physical  exertion  on  the  preceding  day,  the  truces  of  which  the 
nigms  rest  had  not  sufficed  to  obliter  ken  in  conjunction 

with  other  symptoms,  however,  und  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
children  under  the  trsis  pul  to  them  in  the  eourse  rf  the  day, 
it  appeared  to  indicate,  in  ninny  eaees,  n  state  of  chronic  depres- 
sion or  nervous  exhaustion. 

That   this  is  often   due   to   other   causes   than    the    fatigue 
induced  by  school-work,  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  th 
fact  that  many  of  these  children  admitted  having  spent  only 
six  or  seven  hours  in  bod  at  an  age  when  ten  would  not  bo  too 
many. 

The  early  bom  at  which  many  of  the  day  schools  in  Germany 
commence  is,  perhaps,  partly  responsible  for  this,  but  the  hi 
of  allowing  children  r<>  sit  up  far  beyond  a  reasonable  hour  for 
retiring  was  in  many  caftee  the  cause  of  it. 

The  influence  of  holidays  in  affording  opportunity  for  rest  and 
recuperation  of  mental  vigour  has   received  as  vet  but  sli 
''unsideration.     The  importance  of  the  Sunday  and  its 

influence  on  the  work  of  the  week  was  noted  by  Kemsies,  but 
the  cjuestions  of  the  Length  and  frequency  of  holidays,  and  their 
relative  importance  for  children  of  various  ages,  might  with 
advantage  iorai  the  subject  of  future  investigations. 

\h:  Max  Brahn*  says: — "Holidays  are  necessary  as  often  as,  iii 
the  ordinary  course  of  school-work,  a  time  occurs    when    the 
nervous  and  mental  exhaustion  can  only  be  checked  by  a  loi 
cessation  from  work."     It  can,  however,  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  they  are  expedient    if  not  necessary,  at  regular  times  and 

ons,  and  that  the  ordinary  course  of  school- work  ought  u 
to  tax  the  energies  of  scholars  so  far  as  to  make  holidays  a& 

solute  and  immediate  necessity. 


1  wish  in  conclusion  to  express  my  sincere  acknovs 
to   Herr  Professor  Hornemann,   of  the  Real-Gymnasium   1.  in 
Hanover,  for  his  very  kind  assistance  and  advice  on 

feints  in   connection  with  the  subject  of  this  paper;  also  to 
[err  Oberlehrcr  Kocher,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhclm  Gymnasium 
whose  permission  I  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  library 
attached  to  the  school ;  and  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Atkinson,  of  RossaJl 
School  for  his  very  able  and  careful  revision  of  this  paper. 

C.  G  Tr\  Pari* 


•  Brtthn,   Die  QeUteahygiene  in  *ler  Schule. 
Worlion-sclirift.     I'ltb  Jufle,  I 
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By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bruns,  Specialist  for  Nervous  Diseases  in  Hanover, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  make  the  accompanying  sketch  of  mAttthetiometer, 
the  instrument  employed  by  Professor  Gnesbach,  Dr.  Wagner,  and  others 
in  their  investigations. 


t  i  i   i  ■*     O    3 


The  Aesthesiometer. 
(Half  actual  size). 

The  bar  is  of  polished  steel  and  graduated  in  centimetres  and  millimetres. 
The  two  points  are  of  vulcanite,  the  one  at  the  end  beinff  fixed,  while  the 
other  slides  along  the  bar  and  is  adjusted  to  any  position  by  a  small  screw. 
The  tips  of  the  vulcanite  points  are  blunted,  as  it  is  important  when 
applying  them  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  to  avoid  the  irritation  produced 
by  sharp  points.  The  instrument  was  made  by  Katsch,  Philosophical 
Instrument  Maker  in  Munich.    It  costs  about  15m. 


B. 

An  interesting  apparatus  is  now  being  perfected  by  Dr.  Schrader, 
Professor  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  in  Hanover.  It  promises  to 
offer  a  simpler  and  more  direct  means  of  measuring  mental  fatigue  than 
any  of  the  methods  hitherto  devised.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same 
as  that  on  which  the  experiments  with  the  Aesthesiometer  are  based, 
namely,  that  mental  exertion  produces  a  deadening  or  fatigue  of  the  nerve 
centres,  thus  rendering  them  less  sensitive  to  external  impressions. 
Schroder's  apparatus,  however,  is  designed  to  determine  directly  tiie  actual 
retardation  in  the  time  of  reaction  of  the  sensorium  itself  after  mental 
exertion.  The  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  act  of  seeing  au  electric  spark  and  that  of  pressing  a  knot)  in 
electrical  connection  is  registered  by  means  of  a  photographic  appliance. 
With  this  api»ratus  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  influence  of  mental 
exertion  on  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time — possibly  on  whole 
classes ;  and  in  this  resfiect  it  should  prove  a  distinct  improvement  on 
previous  methods. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN,  HELD  AT  AUGSBURG, 

APRIL  10-12,  1901. 

The  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  held 
at  Augsburg  April  10-12,  1901,  was  convened  at  the  instance  of 
the  Special  Schools  Union  of  Germany  under  the  presidency  of 
Inspector  Dr.  Wohrhahn  of  Hanover  and  met  primarily  to 
discuss  and  make  recommendations  for  future  legislation  with 
regard  to  feeble-minded  children  in  the  German  Empire. 

There  were  362  members  of  the  conference  consisting  mainly 
of  inspectors,  teachers  and  medical  men,  including  representatives 
from  the  Prussian,  Bavarian  and  Saxon  Government  Education 
Offices,  and  foreign  delegates  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
Whitehall,  from  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  may  be  most  advantageously 
grouped  under  the  following  headings  : — 

(1.)  The  Selection  of  Feeble-minded  children. 

(2.)  School  Provision. 

(3.)  The  Teacher  and  the  Curriculum. 

(4.)  After-Care. 

(5.)  Appendices. 

The  Selection  of  Feeble-minded  Children. 

The  special  school,  or  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  is  in- 
tended solely  for  children  of  inferior  brain  power  who  yet  possess 
sufficient  intelligence  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  their 
own  homes,  ana  who  are  capable  of  benefiting  by  instruction 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  pass  out  of  school  at  the  limit  of 
school  age  with  a  probability  of  being  able  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

Generally  speaking,  the  children  admitted  to  a  special  school 
must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  ordinary  school  for  one  or 
two  years  and  have  been  found  not  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress.  As  the  minimum  age  for  compulsory  attendance  is  six 
years  in  Germany,  it  follows  that  children  attain  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  years  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  special  school. 
The  admissions  take  place  as  in  ordinary  schools  once  a  year, 
and  the  initiative  is  taKen  by  the  head  teachers  of  surrounding 
schools,  who  notifiy  their  exceptional  cases.  The  children  are 
then  visited  in  their  own  homes  oy  the  head  of  the  special  school. 
In  this  way  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  parents  and  is 
enabled  to  enlist  their  sympathy,  at  the  same  time  gaining 
a  valuable  insight  into  the"  child's  surroundings.     The  child  may 
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then  be  admitted  on  probation  for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  is 
brought  before  a  committee  consisting  of  the  inspector,  the 
school  doctor  and  the  teachers  of  the  child. 

Among  the  children  presented  for  admission,  many  are  for 
various  reasons  excluded  from  attending  the  special  school. 
Blind  and  deaf  cases  are  properly  provided  for  in  institu- 
tions. '  Children  who  are  backward  on  account  of  irregular 
attendance  or  illness  are  not  considered  eligible  for  special  schools. 
The  Congress  also  recommended  that  children  who  were  merely 
backward  in  one  or  two  subjects  of  instruction  should  not  tie 
sent,  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Idiots,  epileptics  and  children  with  moral  perversion  are  also 
recommended  for  exclusion,  while  a  period  of  probation  should 
be  given  to  cases  apparently  defective  or  imbecile.  If,  after 
observation,  it  is  found  that  the  deficiency  is  too  severe,  and 
especially  at  the  same  time  if  the  home  surroundings  are 
detrimental,  the  child  should  on  exclusion  be  sent  to  an 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  whose  progress  is 
sufficiently  favourable,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  ordinary  school. 
In  well  established  schools  however,  it  happens  very  seldom  that 
a  child  can  be  returned.  It  is  claimed  that  cnildren  when 
prpperly  selected  will  in  most  cases  need  the  care  of  the  special 
school  till  the  limit  of  school  age.  &>e  Appendix  II.,  Frankfurt, 
Koln  and  Leipzig. 

General  «lack  of  progress  is  accepted  as  the  cardinal  sign  of 
mental  deficiency  in  Germany.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  so-called  physical  signs  commonly 
referred  to  in  the  examination  of  feeble-minded  children  in 
Kngland,  though  poverty  of  intelligence  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  other  pathological  defects.  A  large  proportion 
of  children  sutler  from  imperfections  in  speech.  Deafness, 
blindness  and  epilepsy  may  in  the  same  individual  he  coupled 
with  feeble-mindedness. 

According  to  German  statistics  14*40  per  cent,  of  defective 
children  have  imperfect  speech,  lb'  percent,  are  aphasic,  18  per 
cent,  are  totally  deaf,  3*00  per  cent,  partially  deat,  and  115  j>er 
cent,  are  epileptic. 

'Hie  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  from  a  medical  point  of  view 
are  difficult  to  classify  owing  to  the  many  kinds  of  deficiency 
and  the  variable  states  of  intelligence  which  are  grouped  under 
this  one  heading,  many  of  which  have  nothing  more  in  common 
than  a  mere  negative  quality — the  inability  to  learn.  At  the 
same  time  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer  these  forms  ot 
sub-normal  development  to  certain  pathological  antecedents 
According  to  Dr.  M  tiller  of  Augsburg,  heredity  is  said  to  claim 
70  per  cent  of  the  whole,  which  means  that  feeblemindedness  in 
the  child  is  largely  the  outcome  of  evil  habits  and  preventible 
disease  in  the  parent.  The  remaining  30  per  cent,  are  to  be 
referred  to  illness  arising  after  birth,  especially  the  febrile 
diseases  of  childhood,  to  malnutrition,  to  starvation  and  neglect. 

Statistics  are,  however,  of  limited  value.  Thcv  depend  largely 
on  ikmilv  and  individual  histories  which  are  difficult  to  obtain 
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accurately  and  truthfully,  and  there  is,  therefore,  room  for 
prolonged  and  careful  research  in  this  field,  in  order  to  arrive  at. 
evidence  upon  which  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed. 

The  meaical  jurist  would  classify  cases  of  feeble-niindedness 
into  two  divisions : — the  mental  and  the  moral.  The  mentally 
deficient  exhibits  defects  of  faculty  only  and  is  to  be  known  by 
his  weakness  of  memory,  of  synthetic  and  analytic  power  oi 
thought,  together  with  either  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  lying  or 
to  excessive  credulity.  The  second  type  or  morally  defective 
reveals  undue  selfishness  and  egoism,  is  spiteful  or  mischievous 
even  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  may  betray  perverted  animal 
tastes  or  perverted  affection. 

The  School. 

Provision  for  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  may  be  either 
by  day  schools,  auxiliary  classes  in  ordinary  schools,  or  by 
institutions. 

The  day  school  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  institution  is  essentially  for  severe  cases,  ana  for  children 
who,  though  capable  of  some  improvement  here  and  there,  will 
never  be  able  to  stand  alone  in  tne  world.  An  institution  may 
be  the  best  place  to  send  a  child  where  the  home  .surroundings 
are  very  unfavourable.  At  the  present  time  in  Germany,  the 
institutions  for  defective  children  are  private  and -mainly  con- 
ducted by  religious  bodies. 

The  day  schools  number  1)8,  and  there  are  in  all  326  classes,  or 
an  average  of  three  classes  to  a  school.  At  Leipzig  there  are, 
however,  as  many  as  14  classes,  at  Cologne  11  or  12,  and 
at  Frankfurt  6.  There  are  7,013  children  in  attendance,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  would  be  60,000  if  complete  provision  were 
made.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class  varies  from  20  to 
25.  There  are  3,940  boys  to  3,073  girls,  or  four  boys  to  three  girls. 
At  Leipzig,  the  proportion  is  three  boys  to  two  girls.  So  that 
generally  speaking  the  boys  preponderate.  Of  the  326  classes, 
262  are  mixed,  28  for  boys,  23  for  girls,  and  18  are  classes  held  in 
ordinary  schools — a  method  of  provision  which  the  conference 
condemned. 

Eighty  three  per  cent,  of  the  children  entering  day  schools  are 
able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  on  leaving.  The  remaining  17 
per  cent,  return  to  the  community,  a  burden  and  a  danger. 

There  is  at  present  no  law  in  Germany  governing  the  education 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and  proposed  legislation  is  partial  in  that 
power  is  sought  to  establish  clay  schools  only.  For  the  17  per 
cent,  of  children  who  never  become  anything  but  dependent,  a 
day  school  will  not  suffice.  Except  for  the  few  hours  in  which  it 
claims  them  daily,  it  leaves  them  tor  the  major  portion  of  the  day 
exposed  to  influences  which  as  often  as  not  undo  the  wholesome 
tendency  of  the  school.  At  the  limit  of  school  age,  they  leave  to 
enter  the  world  wanderers  in  semi-darkness,  helpless,  aimless  ana 
unrestrained,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  crime  and  vice.  The  day  school 
is  in  fact  incomplete  in  itself,  so  for  as  it  leaves  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  children  undeveloped  educationally  and  morally, 
and  some  form  of  institution  for  the  more  difficult  cases  is 
therefore  a  necessary  and  inevitable  corollary  to  any  scheme 
providing  for  the  proper  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Curriculum. 

The  teaching  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men.  Women 
are  employed  mainly  to  give  instruction  in  needlework  and 
kindergarten.  Of  362  members  of  the  Congress  about  six  were 
women.  There  is  an  undoubted  advantage  in  being  able  to  place 
boys  over  12  years  of  age  under  men.  At  that  age  they  are  apt 
to  become  unmanageable,  and  require  stronger  discipline  than  a 
woman  can  be  expected  to  wield.  Manual  instruction  for  elder 
boys  ought  certainly  to  be  given  by  male  teachers,  though  a 
woman  teacher  is  probably  better  for  younger  children  and  for 
girls  generally. 

There  is  no  special  training  fur  teachers  of  defective  children 
in  Germany.  A  teacher  with  special  aptitude  is  appointed  from 
the  ordinary  school,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  he  can  be 
transferred  again  to  the  ordinary  school  at  any  time  without  loss 
of  seniority.  Special  attention  is  given  from  the  very  commence- 
ment to  articulation  and  speech,  no  error  or  defect  of  pronuncia- 
tion being  allowed  to  pass  uncorrected.  At  Leipzig  there  is  a 
systematic  course  for  the  study  of  voice  production,  expression, 
organic  defects  of  speech,  correct  diction  and  idiom. 

Manned  Instruction. — There  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  value  of  manual  instruc- 
tion to  the  defective  child.  The  majority  were  in  favour  of 
making  it  obligatory,  and  recommended  that  schemes  of  manual 
instruction  should  be  devised  not  merely  as  a  succession  of 
mental  exercises,  but  that  they  should  also  have  regard  to  the 
main  object  in  educating  the  feeble-minded — to  enable  him  to 
lead  an  independent  existence  in  after  life.  In  all  cases  manual 
instruction  is  better  left  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher  than 
to  a  craftsman. 

The  Leipzig  scheme  of  manual  work  for  boys  includes  : — 

( 1.)  The  performance  of  set  actions  and  duties. 
(2.)  Froebel  exercises. 
(3.)  Cardboard  modelling. 
(4.)  Fretwork. 

(5.)  Woodwork  and  drawing. 

(6.)  Industrial  occupations :  cane  weaving,  mat  making, 
straw  plaiting,  and  rush  plaiting. 

For  the  elder  girls  there  is  knitting,  crochet,  linen  marking, 
darning  and  mending.  There  appears  to  be  no  provision  for 
cookery  or  laundry  work,  and  as  a  rule  girls  receive  less 
consideration  than  boys,  owing  largely  no  doubt  to  the  deficiency 
of  women  teachers  on  the  staff. 
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Gardening  has  not  been  adopted  generally,  but  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress  for  inclusion  in  schemes  of  instruction 
wherever  possible. 

Reading. — Defective  schools  in  England  make  use  of  Infant 
School  Readers  in  the  lower  stages.  In  Germany  there  are  no 
Infant  Schools,  and  therefore  no  Infant  School  Readers,  and  the 
question  of  a  suitable  reading  book  for  defective  schools  seems  to 
have  offered  considerable  difficulty. 

At  Leipzig  and  Frankfiirt,  speech  and  articulation  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  instruction  in  reading.  Germany  recognises,  more 
clearly  than  we  have  done  in  this  country,  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  teach  a  child  to  read  before  he  can  correctly  utter 
the  words  ne  is  to  learn.  At  all  stages  clear  utterance  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  spelling  and  for  years  the  reading  lesson  is  inter- 
rupted for  exercise  in  articulation,  often  prolonged  and  sometimes 
exhausting,  but  bearing  fruit  in  the  clear  diction  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  classes.  A  large  experience  has  enabled  the  Leipzig 
staff  to  issue  a  text  book  suitable  for  all  classes  which  they  were 
anxious  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  for  universal  use  in  the  whole 
of  Germany,  but  no  resolution  was  arrived  at  owing  to  differences 
not  so  niueh  with  reference  to  the  method  as  to  the  matter. 

The  After-care  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

When  the  child  readies  the  limit  of  school  age,  he  is  in  most 
cases  able  to  find  some  employment  reuuiring  a  minimum  of 
skill,  and  can  in  time  support 'himself  wholly  or  partially.  Of 
56  boys  leaving  the  Leipzig  school,  three  entered  business  with 
their  father,  seven  became  errand  boys,  nine  workmen  in 
factories,  four  carpenters,  four  bookbinders,  three  gardeners,  two 
bootmakers,  two  cigar  makers,  two  blacksmiths,  two  painters,  one 
a  French  polisher,  one  a  butcher,  one  a  baker,  one  an  engraver,  one 
a  metal  worker,  one  a  titter,  one  a  brush-maker,  one  a  barber,  five 
were  without  regular  work,  three  owing  to  physical  weakness  as 
well  as  mental  defect,  one  on  account  of  epilepsy  and  one  imbecile. 
There  is  no  information  as  to  the  remaining  five.  Of  32  girls  12 
were  able  to  help  in  the  homes  and  shops  of  their  ]mrents,  nine 
became  work  girls,  four  servants,  one  a  nursemaid,  one  a  caretaker, 
three  were  unable  to  work,  and  there  remained  two  of  whom 
nothing  was  kiiown.  These  numbers  bear  out  general  statistics 
offered  to  the  Congress  in  which  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  all  who 
enter  mav  be  regarded  as  failures.  The  Congress  recommended 
'  that  those  children  who  turn  out  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
special  day  school  should  l>c  transferred  at  the  proper  time  to 
institutions  of  which  however  there  are  at  present  very  few,  and 
all  either  private  or  belonging  to  religious  communities.  The 
advantage  of  an  institution  is  that  the  child  becomes  accustomed 
to  a  secluded  life  at  an  early  age,  and  does  not  feel  the  restraint 
irksome  at  the  moment  when  ordinarily  he  would  be  leaving 
school.  He  is  able,  without  having  to  re-accustom  himself  to 
new  conditions,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  such  an 
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institution  frequently  offer* — a  permanent  borne  under  «mp*ble 
and  sympathetic  supervision  with  activity  suited  to  his  strength 
and  power  and  a  life  spared  from  dangerous  influences.  The 
community  gains  by  the  removal  from  its  midst  of  an  element 
which  may  possess  all  the  potentialities  of  social  evfl.  If  he 
enters  as  a  child,  the  transition  is  gradual :  there  is  no  apparent 
break,  no  appeal  to  the  poor  law,  as  repulsive  to  a  German  as 
to  an  Englishman,  and  there  is  none  of  the  dread  of  an  imbecile 
ward. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  most  recent  of  these  foundations 
is  the  Institution  at  Ursberg  in  Mindenthal  where  the  Congress 
met  on  April  12th.  The  colony  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  John  undei  the  Reverend  Superior  Dominicus 
Ringelsen.  Founded  in  1884  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  monasterv, 
it  began  work  with  34  feeble-minded  and  cretin  inmates.  With 
the  expansion  of  the  work,  buildings  and  land  have  been  added 
and  new  works  completed  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  752 
mentally  defectives,  111  blind, 81  deaf  mutes,  145  epileptics.  On 
admission  the  applicant  is  enjoined  to  remain  in  the  institution 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  inmate 
even  so  much  as  desires  to  leave. 

For  the  organisation  of  this  enormous  colony  of  1.100  abnormal 
inhabitants,  a  staff  of  453  workers  is  required,  composed  entirely 
of  sisters.  At  the  head  is  the  Mother  Superior,  with  thirty  sisters, 
each  in  charge  of  a  department.  In  even'  department  there  are 
at  least  eight  assistants.  The  supply  of  workers  is  maintained  by 
a  training  college  which  forms  part  of  the  colony,  where  the  future 
sisters,  Kandidatinnen,  are  brought  up  to  the  work  in  which  they 
will  afterwards  participate,  the  courses  being  arranged  in  three 
divisions:  educational,  musical,  and  industrial. 

The  colony  is  self-contained,  and  provides  for  its  own  needs  by 
its  own  industry.  Each  branch  of  the  work  is  managed  by  a 
sister  and  her  co-workers  and  the  inmates  afford  whatever  help 
they  can.  Among  the  many  avenues  of  employment  are  the 
flour  mill,  the  saw  mill,  the  bakery,  the  slaughter  house,  brewery, 
carpenter's  shop,  basket  and  brush  shops,  weaving  shed,  chair- 
waning  room,  laundry,  sewing  rooms,  cattle  sheds,  stables,  field 
labour,  gardening  and  heating  of  the  buildings. 

Hie  schools  provide  for  the  pupils  in  training  and  for  the 
defective,  blind  and  deaf  children.  The  defective  children  include 
the  lowest  types,  lacking  almost  any  sign  of  human  intelligence. 
These  are  kept  apart  in  day  rooms  and  their  lives  are  made  as 
tolerable  as  possible.  The  remainder,  though  capable  of  instruc- 
tion, are  children  who  would  be  considered  too  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  special  day  school  and  would  probably  never  help 
towards  their  own  maintenance  if  left  to  themselves.  They  are 
arranged  in  eight  classes,  according  to  capacity  and  progress  rather 
than  to  age.  The  lower  grades  are  capableof  very  little  in  the 
way  of  response  or  of  discipline,  many  of  them  being  undersized 
ana  feeble  in  appearance.  Yet  some  improvement  is  to  be 
discerned  from  class  to  class,  and  in  the  upper  grades  consider- 
able  advance   has   been    made,    so    that    however    slender   the 
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intellectual  attainments  may  be,  the  children  have  learnt  to  obey. 
In  this  way,  they  are  gradually  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of 
labour  and  are  led  by  gentle  paths  to  a  useful  life  where  their 
whole  work  is  to  good  purpose. 

It  is  an  experience  which  can  never  be  forgotten  to  witness 
the  energy  and  sympathy  and  the  good-natured  forbearance  of 
the  sisters  in  the  management  of  their  afflicted  charges  A  sister 
responsible  for  the  saw  mill,  taking  with  her  own  hands  no 
unequal  share  of  the  labour ;  another  ordering  the  brewery  with 
the  trained  skill  of  a  scientist ;  a  third  escorting  a  company  of 
epileptics  from  the  meadows;  a  fourth  keening  her  stud  of 
horses  to  the  envy  of  many  another  stable :  these  are  some  of 
the  fields  which  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  have  conquered  and 
often  with  their  own  lives,  not  for  themselves  indeed,  but  that 
the  afflicted  may  find  solace  through  labour  in  quiet  and  in 
peace,  far  and  free  from  danger. 

The  organisation  and  maintenance  of  the  colony  are  wholly 
voluntary  both  as  to  support  and  service.  Though  the  State 
may  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  feeble-minded,  even  to 
endowing  colonies  such  as  Ursberg,  it  may  yet  feel  grateful  when 
voluntary  effort  steps  in,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  public  money 
alone  could  ever  command  the  self-sacrifice  which  such  an  under- 
taking demands. 

A.  Eichholz. 
June  17th,  1901. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


Summary  of  Agenda  of  the  Congress. 

1.  The  Reading-Book  in  Defective  Schools.— Herr  Ehrig,  Leipzig  ;  Herr 
Kielhorn,  Brunswick 

2.  Manual  Training  for  Boys.— Herr  Basedow,  Hanover. 

3.  Statistics. — Herr  Winterman,  Bremen. 

4.  The  Pedagogical  and  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Special  School. — H 
Hanke,  Gorlitz. 

5.  Medical    Aspects    of    Feeble-mindeduess. — Dr.    Midler,    Augsburg; 
essor  Stumpf,  Wurzburg. 

C.  Resolutions  of  the  Congress.— Herr  Kielhorn,  Brunswick 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Table  of  German  Defective  Schools  (Hilfsschilen). 
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Appendix  II. — continued. 
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*  Auxiliary  classes  attached  to  ordinary  school. 
t  The  school  ha*  only  been  recently  opened. 
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ON     THE     EDUCATION     OF     NEGLECTED     CHILDRKN 
IN     GERMANY.* 

ChildrCrime  and  its  Prevention. — The  opinion  is  more  and 
more  gaining  ground  that  the  most  effective  means  of  combating 
crime  is  not  in  subjecting  children  to  treatment  as  criminals.  More 
and  more  it  is  recognised  that  the  real  question  is  not  how  to  im- 
prove youthful  criminals  .after  they  have  got  within  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  but  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  criminals.  How 
little  can  be  accomplished  by  the  former  method  is  shown  by  the 
increasing  juvenile  criminality  in  Germany. 

According  to  the  official  Criminal  Statistics  for  1896,|  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1882,  30,697,  and  in  the  year  1890, 
43,9(32,  "  young  persons " — i.e.,  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
years — were  punished  for  crimes  and  offences  against  the  laws 
of  the  Empire  (all  minor  offences  are  excepted).  This  means 
an  increase  of  43.2  per  cent.,  pnd  in  relation  to  population  an 
increase  of  22  per  cent.  Crimes  by  adults  increased  during  the 
same  period  only  34.1  per  cent.,  or  16  per  cent,  relatively  to 
population.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this  increase  is  in  con- 
victions for  dangerous  injuries  to  the  person  (112.5  per  cent.), 
for  injuries  to  property  (48  per  cent.),  and  for  using  compulsion 
and  threats  (about  300  per  cent.). 

Neglect  and  the  State. — The  new  law,  which  came  into  force 
in  Germany  on  January  1st,  1900,  as  also  the  corresponding 
Land  Laws,  were  intended  to  effect  a  change  as  to.  this  class  of 
crime  and  to  adopt,  to  some  extent,  new  methods.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  right  of  parents  to  educate  their  children  Was  subordinate 
to  the  right  of  the  State  to  prevent  children  being  ruined  through 
neglect.  If  through  want  of  proper  education,  it  was  said,  the 
number  of  criminals  increases,  the  community  is  the  sufferer. 
On  this  ground,  and  as  the  guardian  of  public  morals,  the  State 
possessed  a  right  and  an  interest  in  concerning  itself  with  education. 
The  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  education  of  minors 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  repressive,  but  as  a  preventive,  measure. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  law  special  and  repeated  reference  was 
made  to  the  experience  acquired  in  England,  where  the  State 
and  private  benevolence  have  taken  in  hand  the  education  of 
juveniles  with  good  results. 

The  Prussian  law  of  July  2nd,  1900,  which  came  into  force  on 


*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 
from-the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  New  Scriea, 
No.  VII.,  June,  1901. 

t  See  "Statistik  det  Deutochen  Reich*,"  vol  xev.  L,  p.  28. 
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April  1st,  1901,  for  the^"  guardianship  education  "  of  minora 
(FUrsorge-ErzUhung  Mimhvjdhriger)  fe  a  part  of  the  legislation 
regarding  the  education  of  neglected  children.  In  order  to  cor- 
rectly understand  and  appreciate  the  new  law,  a  short  explanation  is 
necessary  of  the  previous  stale  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 

Offenders  under  Twelve. — According  to  the  Imperial  Penal  Code 
(sec.  55),  no  penal  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  persona  wh( 
have  not  yet  completed  their  twelfth  year.  They  may  be  placed 
in  a  family,*  or  in  a  school  or  reformatory,  if  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Ward  (not  the  judge  of  criminal  cases)  shall  have 
viously  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and 
declared  that  it  is  expedient  to  place  the  culprit  in  a  family  or  re- 
formatory. Persons  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age — minors 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word— *an  be  dealt  with  by  the  judge 
of  criminal  cases.  They  are,  however,  to  be  released  if  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  for  which  they  are  charged  they  did 
not  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  perceive  the  culpability  of  the 
offence.  In  such  a  case  the  culprit  may  be  either  banded  ovei 
a  family  or  sent  to  a  school  or  reformatory  (Penal  Code,  sen*. 
The  State,  it  will  be  seen,  interferes  in  education  only  when  a  punbih- 
able  offence  has  been  committed. 

Operation  of  the  Old  Lau\—N.&ny  of  the  German  States  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  sec.  55.  A  Prussian  law 
of  March  13th,  1878,  relating  to  the  provision  for  neglected  children 
enacts  that  "  whoever  commits  a  punishable  offence  after  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  year  and  before  the  completion  of  their 
twelfth  year  of  age  may  be  placed  in  a  family,  or  sent  to  a  school  or 
reformatory,  if  this  course  is  necessary,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  the  character  of  the  parents  or  other  guardian 
of  the  children  and  the  other  conditions  of  life,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  neglect/1 

In  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  might  take  effect,  two 
conditions  were  necessary — the  commission  of  a  punishable  offence 
and  d#  facto  neglect.    The  right  of  compulsory  education  ce 
with  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  age  or  with  a  deci 
putting  an  end  to  compulsory   education.      Children  of  from 
to  twelve  years  could  not,  if   they  were   able   to   understand  the 
culpability  of  the  offence  (and  couJd  therefore  be  dealt  with),  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory  school.     On  the  other  hand,  children  h 
six  to  twelve  years,  even  when  there  was de  facto  neglect  and  a  c 
necessity  of  provision  being  made  for  them,  could  not  be  compul- 
sorily  educated  when  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  punishable  oSenM 
committed   by  the  ohild.f    To  neglected  children   who  had   not 


*  Only  permissible  since  January  1st,  1900. 

t  This  was  the  principal  fault  of  the  Prussian  law.     See  I 
pecially,  AppeJiusa  book,    "Befaandluag   jugendlieher  und 

verwahrloster  Kinder,"  Berlin,  1892,  p.  115.     Other  Law^for  example, 
those  of  Hesse  and  Baden— went  farther;   thc>   ignored    iht 
that  the  child  must  have  committed  a  punishable  offence,  uud  authorised 
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yet  committed  any  punishable  offence,  only  the  provisionV'of  the 
Prussian  AUgemeinea  Landrecht  of  February  5th,  1794  (sec.J  8ti, 
Part  EL,  2),  applied ;  it  allowed  interference  by  the  State  with 
the  parental  right  of  education,  against  the  will  of  the  parents,  but 
only  when  the  parents  were  culpable — that  is  to  say,  when  they 
cruelly  maltreated  their  children,  or  brought  them  up  in  evil  ways, 
or  deprived  them  of  necessary  support. 

Neglected  Children  not  Crima  nditians  of  State   IiUer- 

vention.—'ihe  state  of  the  law  which  I  have  described  could  not 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory.    The  Code  of  Civil  Law  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1st,  1800,  applies  to  such  cases,    First  of 
all  it  leaves  the  above-mentioned   provisions  of  the  Penal  Code 
unrepealed,  and  they  still  apply  to  all  cases  where  the  neglect  of 
the  child  results  in  a  punishable  offence,  the  punishment  for  which 
is  not  inflicted    owing  to  the   tender  age   of  the  child   or 
its  being  unable  to  understand  the  culpability  of  the  offence. 
Civil  Code,  however,  contains  also  provisions  with  regard  to  negh 
young  persons  who  are  not  criminals.    It  permits  the  public  edu- 
>n  of  a  child  without  the  latter  having  committed  a  punishable 
offence  when  the  father  or  other  person  acting  as  parent  (the 
mother  or  guardian)  is  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  education.    Thus, 
under  sec.  1666  the  Court  of  Ward  (not  that  of  Administration) 
is  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  removing  the 
danger  "  if  the  mental  or  bodily  well-being  of  the  child  is  endanger 
(not  simply  prejudicially  affected).     4i  Endangered  "  includes  these 
cases:    (a)  where  the  father  abuses  his  right  to  take  care  of  the 
person  of  the  child  ;  {b)  where  be    neglects    the    child  :    or    (c)  if 
he  is  guilty  of  dishonourable  or  irnmonil  comlm-t.     The  measures 
which  are  permitted  may  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  009 
of  the  child  being,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  placed  in  a  suitable 
family   or  in  a  school    or  reformatory.     An  essential  condition, 
it  will  be  noted  is  some  offence  by  the  father  or  mother,  if  tl 
exercise  the  parental  authority  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  father  should 
employ  the  child  in  criminal  or  immoral  acts;   if  he  should  a! 
his  right  of  chastising  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
child  ;  if  he  should  deprive  a  child  a  few  months  old  of  its  m. 
without  sufficient  grounds  ;•    if,  owing  to  his  being  imprisoned, 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  his  cbild.f    The  above-mentioned  cases  illustrate  clause  | 
illustrations  of  clause  (b)  will  be  as  follows :  neglect  to  send  to  school, 
insufficient  food,  clothing  and  bodily  attention  ;  of  (c)  :  alcoholism, 
pei*sonal  violence,  begging,  prostitution,  procuration  of  the  father 

compulsory  education  even  rn  the  case  of  the  moral  neglect  of  the  child. 
Others  again — as,  for    instance,   those  of    Saxony  and   Wurtembnrg — 
j dcd  the  age  limit   up  to  which  the   order  for  mnpohi 
ild  be  permissible  to  beyond  the  twelfth  year, 

jrcricht  Stnttpart  in   the  "Dcuticlir    Jutisten  ZetttlDg/' 

I  t  m  t  he  M  Rechtspreebumi  der  Ol<eriandesgti  i  »,  L. 
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as  regards  the  mother.    The  conduct  of  the  father  in  religion 

political  matters  is  not  a  ground  for  the  intervention  I 

of  Ward  ;  this  has  been  expressly  recognised  by  the  Legislator  v.. 

If  the  child  be  under  the  charge  of  a  guardian  and  there  f»e 
reason  to  fear  continued  neglect,  the  judicial  authority  mi  t  he 

the  child  under  compulsory  education  (see.  1  lien  the 

guardian  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  defective  education.     If 
in  tins  case  the  care  of  the  person  of  the  child  devolves  on  the  father 
or  the  mother,  the  placing  of  the  child  under  compulsory  education 
can  be  affected  only  under  sec.  ltiob*- -*.*■..  where  the  pan 
guilty  of  a  neglect  of  education.     With  ti  at  of  the 

and  on  liis  application,  compulsory  education  is  also  permissible 
according  to  the  Imperial  law  (sec.  1631), 

Oppasmtm  of  Person  "in  Lodo  Parentis.  "—After  a  king 
mentary  contest,  the  principle  has  been  established  by  legislation 
(by  the  EittfUKrungsgesetz  of  the  Grvil  Code, 
jiendentlv  of  evidence  of  a  fault  on  the  pi  he  person  acting 

..trait,  the  eoinpulson  education  of  the  child  may  be  ordered 
rvi'ii  against  the  expressed  wish  of  such  persons  *4  if  it  is  necessary 
ED  qrder  to  prevent  complete  moral  ruin." 

"'  ff  nard  am  sin ,p  Education.'*  -By   the  law   of  duly   2nd,    I 
m<  iihM'i.il   ftbove,   Prussia  has  availed  herself  of  this  right.     The 
object  of  this  law,  wliich  repeals  the  old  Prussian  law  of  March  13, 
1878,  is  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  not  only,  and  not 
merely,  when  the  child  is  already  neglected,  but  also  when  it  diaj 
evidence  of  negfoCl.    This  is  shown  by  the  altered  title  of  the  law 
atid  the  alteration  in  the  wording  thereof.    It  is  no  longer  a  "  </■ 
pulsory   education  "   which  is  spoken  of,   but  a  **  guardianship 
education  N  (F *>  rsorge-Erziehung),  an  expression  with  which  the 
!  nan    language   has   been  enriched   through    this    law ;    not 
unpulfldry/1    implying  reaction   against,    but   M  guardianship," 
implying   protection  against  neglect      This  "  guardianship 
lion,'    which  practically    amounts    in    many  cases  to  a  complete 
separation  of  the  child  from  its  family,  is  only  to  lie  resorted  t 
all   otb&r  available   measures  for  obtaining  a   proper  education 
fail      Such  other   means  are  religious  influence,   schooling, 
guardianship  of  the  poor,  voluntary  charity  and  also  the  ad  i 
lug  of  the  person  acting  as  parent.    By  law  the  "  guardianship 
education  M  can  only  be  ordered  in  the  case  of  such  minors 
not  \  ut  completed  their  eighteenth  year  (sec.  1). 

I  ulike  the  pre-existing  law  of  Prussia,  the  new  law  does  not  ti\ 
a  minimum  age;    it  thereby  considerably  increases  the  nun 
of  those  persons  to  whom  the  State  education  may  apply.     It 
is,  however,  laid  down  that  children  not  yet  of  age  to  go  to  school 
shall  onlyJbe  put  under  a  "guardianship  education"  if  D 
measure  can  l>e  found  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  the  child. 

In    irhaf  Case*  Permissible      In      three     different     cases     lh» 
•'guardianship  education"  is  permissible  under  ihe  law: — 

(1)   When  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  sec. 
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1838  of  the  Civil  Code  apply,  and  the  "  guardianship  education  " 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  the  minor — in  other 
words,  in  case  of  the  father  or  other  person  acting  as  parent  (except 
the  guardian)  being  guilty  of  a  fault  of  education.  It  is  sufficient 
that  a  danger  of  neglect,  whether  of  moral,  mental,  or  bodily 
kind  should  exist ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  complete  neglect  should 
exist.    Examples  are  given  above. 

(2)  If  the  minor  has  been  guilty  of  a  punishable  offence  for 
which,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  the  punishment  cannot  be 
inflicted.  This  applies  only  to  minors  under  twelve  years;  but 
the  "  guardianship  education  "  must  be  ordered  only  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  ofVence,  the  character  of  the 
parents,  and  the  other  conditions  of  life,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
further  neglect  of  the  minor  ;  it  must,  in  fact,  l)e  applied  as  under 
the  former  Prussian  law,  taking  into  account  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case  as  alVecting  the  mental  and  material  well-l>eing  of  the 
particular  child.  Cases  1  and  2  differ  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  a 
punishable  offence  (no  matter  of  what  kind)  committed  by  the 
minor  and  de  facto  neglect  (the  one  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  other)  must  exist.  The  new  case  is  of  particular  importance, 
viz. — 

(3)  If  "  guardianship  education  "  is  necessary  in  cases  other 
than  those  above  mentioned  "  on  account  of  inadequate  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  parents  or  others  responsible  for  the  education 
or  of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  complete  moral  ruin 
of  the  minor" 

The  novel  feature  of  this  Statute,  and  the  great  advance  which 
it  makes,  is  that  there  may  be  "  guardianship  education  "  without 
any  fault  on  the  part  of  a  minor  or  of  his  parents ;  though,  in 
order  that  this  may  be  so,  there  must  be  degeneracy  of  the  minor 
in  a  moral  sense.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  under  com- 
pulsory education  children  who  throw  off  or  resist  the  control 
of  parents  and  guardians,  who  frequent  liad  company  against  the 
wishes  of  their  eldei-s,  and  especially  females  under  age  who  have 
given  themselves  up  to  professional  prostitution,  or  who  are  likely 
to  do  so.  The  law  will  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  children  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  but  it  may  Ije  here  especially  pointed  out  that 
also  children  of  well-to-do  and  rich  parents  may  be  placed  under 
"  guardianship  education,"  and  especially  from  the  point  of  view 
mentioned  under  No.   3. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  this  enactment  I  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  a  German  samnt,*  who  says:  "  Truly  it  is  a 
heavy  blow  which  is  hereby  directed  against  the  patria  potestas, 
but  a  blow  which  is  necessary." 

How  Carried  Out — "Suitable  Family  or  Institution" — The 
"  guardianship  education "  will  be  "  under  official  supervision 
and  at  the  public  expense  "  in  a  suitable  family  or  in  an  cduca- 


*  v.  Calkcr  in  the  "Deutsche  Juristen  Zeitung,"  vol.  v.,  p.  50. 
5390.  H  Q 
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tional  or  fXT+r\vxxd  mffhxxtirm  i*e-  2 »_    Br  tibm  &aamt  tig- 
enee  !/rtT**ra  ?h*  <rjaipul*iry  edtKatkiQ  provided  Sx*  it  <Ait  Cfiri 
Code  and  the  **  guardianship  education  ~  *d  t&e  u-hjehs   Srsr  if 
defined  in  th*  rirrt  instance  in  *>  far  as  the  btter  aca*seiLCL  ^ 
ptafx?  at  the  pubfe  expense  under  the  sapeniijci  ♦:<£  imesii  •in*! 
merit  departnjents.    In  ^rxfa  eacxs  the  quesOjc  wi^iawr  *rerr.z« 
ed  jeation  or  *  guardianship  education  "*  »  to  ap$Jy»  &:•  be  < 
by  the  <  V/irt  of  Ward.    The  latter  al»>  ckesies  a*  *>  t^e  — ***» 
in  irhirrh  the  ehOd  r  to  be  provided  for  under  cr*r.}y:f»:ry 
tion.    The  manner  of  pr/riiing  for  the  ehiH  under  ~  ,r^i*n^5=r- 
*hip  education  "  and  the  nature  of  the  education  itaeM  are  left 
t>  the  discretion  of  the  ^A'ernment  Board  of  Mana^ez&Hii.     Tie 
* "  t  irt  fa-vSr*  up>n  request  or  *r  ojpeio  that  "*  gaardiarrfr^  «*»ra«a- 
tr*ri  **  t«  to  take  place  :  the  class  tjf  {Arsons  either  entitled  •;<-  h**zad 
t'9  mike  <uch  requests  f  every  b  Ay  is  entitled  to  give  notice*  t§  <i*e^ieti 
by  sec.  4.     If  the  parents  and  the  legal  representative  of  the  -zJzmjr 
can  \r*  heird  without  considerable  difficulty,  they  &ouid  be  L-tt*rvL 
and  the  diwtor  or  teacher  of  the  school  at  which  the  irir>^  in 
question  attend*  mwdt  he  heard  before  the  Court  comes  to  a  iferitskie. 
There  is  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  decision  ordering  ~  guardsan- 
ship  education  *'  fsee.  4».      Minors  may  be  provided  for  in  various 
nays,  either  in  a  suitable  family  or  in  an  educational  or  ccrnertiabal 
establishment    The  Legislature  has  deliberately  declined  to  deter- 
mine when  education  in  a  family  and  when  education  in  an  insti- 
tuti  >n  h  to  lie  made  use  of.    In  each  separate  case  there  is  to  he  a 
decision  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupiL  the  kind  and 
the  causes  of  his  or  her  degeneracy  and  the  possibility  of  rinding 
suitable  families*     Neither  does  the  Legislature  detine  whether 
and  when  a  family  is  *'  suitable  "  ;  it  only  insists  that  "the  pupil 
in'Ht  I/*  accommodated  in  a  family  of  hLs  cm*  her  own  rersua*i»Xi 
for  the  time  at  least  during  which  he  or  she  is  liable  to  attend  school  " 
(v.  4h.     As  to  this  matter,  rules  have  Ijeen  drawn  up  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authority.     The   family   *"  shall   offer  guarantee*   f^c 
a  sm  ions  religious  and  moral  education  **  :    it  must  have  a  weil- 
regulated  and  sufficiently  large  home.     Families  living  in  the  cvnintrv 
or  in   small  towns,   where  the  pupils   may  have  an  opportunity 
of  occupying  themselves  with  agricultural  and  garden  w«>rk.  are  to  te 
fMp<*cially    preferred.     Families   living   in   large   towns   or  de&fftv 
populated  industrial  districts  are  to  lje  avoided  as  far  as  poas&a* 
The  family  should  not  live  too  near  the  present  place  of  afco*  •;< 
the  pupil,  and  not  more  than  one  pupil  should  be  accorumodited 
in    one    family.     The    "  guardianship    education "    conducted    in 
the  pupil's  own  family  may  be  allowed  only  subject  to  the  permt^k^i 
Jibing  rev«jcable  (s«y.   10),  and  it  shall  only  l)e  orden*d  if  the  con- 
ditions which  caused  degeneracy  have   ljeen  remove<l.      For  everv 
f)ii|»il   accommodated    in   a   family   a    "curator"   is  apjx>inted    t*» 
w.itch  over  his  or*  her  education  and  maintenance  (sec.  11).     This 

*  Compare  in  this  connection  Aschrott,  "  Die  Zwangserzichung  Minder* 
jahri^er  "  (J.  fJutteiitag :  N'orlagshuchhandhing,  Berlin,  l!HJO)T  p.  41. 
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office,  which  is  honorary,  may  be  filled  by  women ;  for  children 
under  twelve  yeai-s  of  age  and  for  female  pupils  women  are  to  be 
preferred  as  curators.  As  to  education  in  institutions,  the  pupil 
"  as  far  as  possible  "  is  to  be  accommodated  in  an  institution  of 
his  or  her  own  persuasion.  In  no  case  may  pupils  be  placed  in 
workhouses  or  country  almshouses.  They  may  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  sick,  infirm,  lunatic,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind  only  so 
long  as  may  be  required  by  their  physical  or  mental  condition 
(sec.  10).  Such  institutions  must  offer  opportunities  for  occupy- 
ing the  pupils  out  of  school  hours  (the  course  of  instruction  to 
correspond  to  that  of  the  primary  schools)  with  work  in  the  field, 
garden,  and  house.  They  should  be  arranged  to  accommodate  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  separation  of 
the  sexes  must  be  observed.  The  education  in  institutions,  however, 
shall  continue  so  long  as  is  al«olutely  necessary  for  making  the  pupil 
used  to  good  order  and  discipline,  and  for  strengthening  him 
physically  and  mentally.  When  this  result  has  been  obtained,  the 
pupil  is,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  administration,  to  be  placed  in 
a  family  for  his  or  her  education — with  the  reservation  that  he 
or  she  will  be  sent  back  to  the  institution  if  he  or  she  should  not 
behave  in  a  proper  manner. 

Termination  of  "  Guardianship  Education** — "  Guardianship 
education  "  ends  when  the  pupil  comes  of  age  (sec.  13) — i.e.,  after 
the  completion  of  twenty-one  years.  It  may,  however,  be  ter- 
minated sooner  by  a  decision  of  the  administrative  authority  on 
his  own  initiative  or  upon  demand,  if  the  purpose  of  the  "  guardian- 
ship education  "  has  l)een  obtained  or  the  purpose  in  view  has 
otherwise  been  secured  (sec.  13) — i.e.,  if  the  pupil  is  under  abso- 
lutely safe  conditions,  which  make  a  relapse  into  degeneracy,  so 
to  say,  imj)ossible.  For  this  purjXHe  it  is  stipulated  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  that  before  completion  of  the  time  during 
which  the  pupil  is  liable  to  attend  school,  a  place  of  service  or  an 
apprenticeship  with  trustworthy  and  experienced  pei-sons  shall 
l)e  provided.  The  situation  must  be  suitable  to  his  capabilities  and 
conditions  of  life  and,  if  possible,  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations. 
The  termination  of  the  "  guardianship  education  "  before  its  due 
course  can  take  place  under  i*eserve  of  revocation ;  in  such 
a  case  the  condition  will  apply  that  the  minor  submits  to  the  super- 
vision ordered  by  the  administrative  authority. 

Expenses  and  Accommodation. — It  is  not  possible  to  explain 
here  in  detail  the  conditions  as  to  expenses  and  the  questions  as 
to  authorities  on  whom  it  devolves  to  find  accommodation  for 
minors.  The  following  remarks  may  be  sufficient :  In  the  first 
instance  the  provincial  associations  (Provincial  rerbdnde)  are  under 
the  obligation  of  establishing  educational  or  con*ectional  insti- 
tutions. The  princijKil  ex]>enses  for  maintenance  and  education, 
and  for  providing  for  discharged  pupils,  are  to  be  lx>rne  by  the 
communal  associations  (Kommunalverbdnde)  ;  the  ( lovernment  con- 
tributes two  thirds  of  these  expenses.    The  communal  as  ociations 
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have  the  right  to  recover  from  the  pupils,  or  the  persons  liable 
to  maintain  the  same.  The  law  (sec.  5)  provides  further  for  a 
"  provisional  disposal  of  the  minor/'  if  danger  is  to  be  feared.  In 
these  cases  also  the  Court  of  Ward  decides  on 'the  matter.  Finally, 
there  is  a  new  penalty  clause  with  the  object  of  securing  the  carrying 
out  of  the  "  guardianship  education."  This  clause  threatens — 
independently  of  unlawful  deliverance  of  prisoners  punishable  by 
Imperial  law  (Penal  Code,  sec.  120)  and  of  kidnapping  (Penal  Code 
sec.  235) — with  imprisonment  up  to  two  years,  with  a  tine  up 
to  one  thousand  marks,  or  with  any  one  of  these  penalties,  the 
pei-son  withdrawing  any  minor  respecting  whom  legal  proceedings 
have  been  commenced  in  order  to  bring  the  same  under  "  guardian- 
ship education/'  or  who  has  been  ordered  to  undergo  "  guardian- 
ship education/'  from  such  said  proceedings  or  such  "  guardian- 
ship education,"  or  inducing  the  same  to  withdraw  from  such 
process  or  such  "  provident  education  "  or  intentionally  assisting 
him  or  her  in  doing  so.  The  attempt  also  is  punishable.  Self-with- 
drawal, on  the  other  hand,  goes  without  punishment.  The  law 
leaves  open  the  question  whether  foreigners  can  be  subjected  to 
"  guardianship  education."  The  question  may  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  in  case  a  foreigner  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  requires  the  care  of  a  guardian  and  the  foreign  State, 
upon  request  of  the  German  Court  does  not  undertake  such  duty. 
This  is  a  corollary  from  the  Einfuhrungsgesetz  of  the  Civil  Code, 
Art.  23. 

The  Aim  of  tlie  Legislation — The  Moral  Training  of  the  Young. 
— From  tli is  short  sketch  it  appeal's  that  the  leading  idea  of  the 
new  law  is  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  demoralisation  of  youth  by 
a  thorough  dissemination  of  moral  principles.  The  law  leaves  free 
play  to  the  activity  of  guardianship  and  educational  associations 
and  to  charity  which  seeks  to  act,  not  so  much  by  giving  monetary 
assistance,  as  by  the  force  of  moral  example  and  restraint.  The 
administration  of  this  law  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature will  Ije  the  Ijest  answer  to  these  words  lately  uttered  by  a  high 
German  Government  official :  "  The  law  which  makes  the  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Ward  the  custodian  of  youthful  j^i-sons  contraiy 
even  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  implies  a  terrible  accusation 
against   society."' 

Fritz*  Rat  henau. 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 
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A.  Africa— 

1.  Cajie  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muii,  B.  A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wale**,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   J.   G.    Anderson,  M.A.,    Under    Secretary  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.   L.   Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  ollicial  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta- 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  School*. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

2o.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 
By  Mr.  \V.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.   A.  J.  C\ 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  l^ady  Principal* 

By  Mr.  C.  I).  Olive. 

31.  The  Prej»aratory  Department  at  Public  School*. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  LytLclton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix. 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following* 
Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  of  North-West  France. 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers:— 

i. 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kami.  Mag.  Otto  Anderssen. 

2.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900. 

A  short  nummary  reprinted  from  "Norway.'  (Official  Publication 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1000.) 

3.  Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Intellectuelle 
en  Suede"  isaued  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Swedish  Government. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  (J.  Legge,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sail  lor. 

5.  The  NolJel  Foundation  aud  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

6.  The  Training  and  Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  and  MY.  A.  J.  Pressland. 

8.  The  Ecofes  Maternelles  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beard. 

9.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax.     Decree  of  the   French   Minister  for 

Public  Instruction,  February  20,  1901. 
Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  (J.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary'  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portugeese  Government. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portugese   Government. 

13.  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

14.  Public  Instruction  in  Servia. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Notice  sur  l'instruction   publique    en 
Serbie,"  published  ou  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
15  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 
By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano 

II. 

16.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

1 7.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  S.  K.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Three  School  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (London  to  Caterham,  etc.)  made  by  the  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Co  wham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  earnings  and  social  condition  of  Boys  engaged  in   Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

III. 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work   in  the  late  South   African 

Republic. 
By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 
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